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TO  THE  B£AD£R. 


I  hanrd  tK>  apology  to  offer  for  the  numerous  imperfec- 
tions  of  this  work.  I  have  consented  to  its  publication,  iM 
have  thus,  impliedly  at  least,  admitted,  that  in  my  own  opin* 
ion,  full  of  blemishes  as  I  may  esteem  it  to  be,  there  will 
remain  enough,  after  these  shall  have  been  overlooked,  to 
make  it  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a  perusal.  It  is,  how* 
•ver,  but  justice  to  state,  that  I  left  home  without  the  most 
remote  intention  of  offering  to  the  public  the  scraps  which  I 
might  pick  up  by  the  way;  and  therefore  made  no  prepara- 
tions, either  in  books,  or  tests,  or  instruments. — I  promised 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  friend,  and  which  was 
made  in  the  night  preceding  the  morning  on  which  I  set 
out,  to  do,  and  in  a  certain  way,  just  what  I  have  accom* 
plished,  and  just  so,  and  in  precisely  the  order,  in  which 
this  promise  was  fulfilled,  will  the  reader  find  it  in  this 
Tolume. 

I  am  aware  that  the  form  might  have  been  changed,  and 
the  plan  re-modelled;  and  that  in  the  process  the  weeds 
might  have  been  left  out,  and  the  flowers,  if  any,  retained. 
Bat  for  such  a  task  I  have  neither  the  leisure,  nor  the  incli- 
nation. The  reader  will,  therefore,  have  to  follow  me, — if 
be  follow  at  all — in  the  first  track,  crooked  and  uninterest- 
ing as  it  may  be;  and  the  only  consolation  I  can  offer  him 
ia,  that  when  he  may  arrive  at  a  green  apoif  or  pleasant  place, 
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he  has  my  free  consent  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  himself  as  long 
as  he  may  think  proper;  and  then,  either  td  continue  the 
journey,  or  turn  back. 

I  will  not  however,  disguise  the  fact  that  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  this: — ^I  should  be  not  only  flattered,  but  derive  a 
sensible  pleasure,  if  these  Sketches  cfa  Tour  to  the  Lakes 
are  received  by  the  public  with  approbation,  though  it  should 
be  80  faint  as  to  be  heard  only  in  whispers. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


TOUR  TO  THE  LAKES. 


Georgetown^  i).  C.  May  31,  1826. 
Mr  Dear*** 

I  have  this  moment  (eleven  o'clock  at  night)  re- 
ceived your  favour  of  this  date,  wishing  me  an  "agreeable 
trip  to  the  Fond  Du  LaCy  and  a  safe  return  to  my  family  and 
friends;*'  and  conveying  a  "request  that  I  would  write  you 
daily  J  and  give  you  every  minutiae  of  my  travels,  with  such 
reflections  as  I  may  esteem  it  proper  to  make;  and  especially 
to  introduce  you  to  the  company  I  may  fall  in  with,  and 
make  you  see^  as  I  shall  see  them  myself,  the  views,  both  of 
land  and  water,  which  may  lie  in  the  way  of  my  journey, 
omitting  by  no  means,  every  incident  that  may  have  relation 
to  our  red  people," 

I  thank  you  sincerely,  my  dear  ***,  for  your  good  wishes; 
and  with  the  best  disposition  to  comply  with  your  request, 
I  fear  I  should  he  venturing  too  far,  were  I  to  make  you  a 
promise  of  its  fulfilment  However,  relying  on  your  parti- 
ality, and  on  your  readiness  to  make  the  most  of  a  little,  if 
that  little  be  the  offering  of  friendship,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to 
promise  to  snatch,  for  you,  from  the  highways  of  the  land 
and  rivers,  and  fr6m  the  lakes  and  mountains,  such  incidents 
as  may  lie  within  my  reach,  and  throw  them  back  to  you; 
and,  if  I  can,  daily ^  bu^  without  regard  to  order  or  arrange- 
ment;* and  accompany  Uiem  with  the  reflections  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  just  a^  these  may  arise.  In  going  over  some  of  the 
grounds,  I  shaU  have  to  tread,  of  necessity,  in  paths  which 
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have  been  often  trodden  before,  and  be  indebted  for  my  per- 
ception of  them  to  others.     I  make  this  general  acknowledg- 
ment beforehand.     Indeed,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
travel  through  a  country,  and  especially  over  a  public  high- 
way, which  has  been  so  often  and  so  minutely  described,  as 
has  so  much  of  the  way  as  lies  before  me,  and  between  Wash- 
ington and  Buflaloe,  by  the  way  of  the  North  river,  &c. 
without  recurring  to  places  that  every  body  knows  by  heart, 
and  even  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  writ- 
ten about;  and  noting  also  the  very  incidents  themselves 
which  have  been  so  often  heretofore  recurred  to*     Do  not 
therefoi*e  look  for  any  thing  new,  at  least  until  I  shall  get 
without  the  limits  of  the  states.     I  may  find  some  special 
difficulty  in  introducing  you  to  the  company  I  may  fall  in 
with — but  I  may  occasionally  attempt  even  this;  and  as  to 
the  red  people,  when  I  shall  have  gotten  among  them,  it  will 
be  precisely  the  subject  about  which  1  would  prefer  to  write; 
and  of  these  I  will  say  to  you  what  I  can.     But  I  despair  of 
making  you  see  things  as  I  may  see  them  myself.     My  pow- 
ers are  not  of  that  graphic  sort — 1  wish  they  were. 

I  shall  be  oflf  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  six  o'clock  stage, 
but  shall  leave  my  prayers  for  your  preservation  and  happi- 
ness. In  haste — but  sincerely  and  truly  yours. 

P.  S.  You  knew  Ben?  he  goes  as  my  servant 


Baltimore^  TTntridrnfy  June  Ut^  1836. 

Mt  Dear  *** 

I  am  now  in  the  city  of  monuments,  of  hospitality, 
and  of  patriotism.  I  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  and  am  at 
Barnum's,  whose  house  is  full  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
overflowing,  chiefly  of  visitors  from  diflerent  parts  of  the 
state  to  the  cattle  show,  which  commenced  to-day.  The 
party  of  heads  of  departments  from  Washinj^ton  is  here,  to- 
gether with  some  other  officers  of  the  general  government, 
who  came  up  yesterday  to  attend  the  exhibition.    If  I  had 
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Kaehed  the  city  two  hours  earlier  I  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  heat  and  the  dust,  to  have  attended 
too.     Assemblies  of  this  soft  ought  to  be  encouraged.    They 
fiimish  a  strong — perhaps  the  strongest  incentive  to  our 
agriculturists,  those  noble  reapers  of  Heayen's  immediate 
bounty, — and  a  class  of  citizens  upon  which  the  entire  fi^mily 
of  man  is  so  dependent; — and  our  mechanics,  the  muscle  and 
bone  of  our  strength; — and  our  manufacturers,  who  prepare 
for  us  our  facilities  and  comfprts.    Here  these  three  classes 
meet,  and  mutual  emulation  is  excited;  and  here  are  exhibit- 
ed the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  skill;  and  here  lessons  of 
improFement  are  learned  for  the  government  of  the  future. 
I  know  not  to  what  Maryland  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  in* 
creased  fertility  of  her  lands,  and  the  extraordinary  improve- 
ments in  her  agriculture,  as  to  these  very  meetings,  seconded 
and  sustained  as  they  are,  and  so  ably,  by  that  invaluable 
journal  "7%«  American  Farmet,^^    Frpm  this  paper  has 
proceeded  lights  the  most  cheering  and  valuable;  and  by  the 
aid  of  which  so  many,  who  before  this  lumins^y  of  practical 
aeience  rose  upon  them,  were  groping  their  way  amidst  a  most 
impoverishing  and  disheartening  darkness,  have  risen  into 
the  enjoyment  of  hitherto  unexperienced  comforts-^and  many 
of  them  of  wealth.     Great  efforts  have  been  made  also,  as 
you  know,  by  the  enlightened  conductor  of  that  paper,  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle,  of  sheep  and  hogs, 
and  especially  to  bring  agricultural  implements,  in  whatever 
relates  to  their  structure  and  power,  to  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion, and  particularly  the  plough,  which,  you  know,  is  at  the 
root  of  all.  Nor  have  our  manufactures  been  forgotten.  We 
have  seen  how  reviving  liie  influence  is  upon  these,  in  the 
very  handsome  fabricks  which  our  looms  turn  out,  and  often 
too  in  the  beautiful  and  nicer  work  of  the  fair  in  our  domestic 
circles. 

Of  agriculture,  Roscoe,  I  think  it  is,  says — ''It  tends  not 
only  to  promote  that  competency  which  is  requisite  to  our 
individual  support,  but,  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  those  dis- 
positions and  feelings  which  are  the  source  of  intellectual  en- 
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joyment,  and  result  in  the  productions  of  literature  and  taste.^' 
"Instances,"  proceeds  this  distinguished  writer,"might  be  ad- 
duced both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  times  where  the  pros- 
perity, and  even  re/?ntfm«n/ of  a  nation  has  been  chiefly  rais- 
ed upon  the  basis  of  successful  agricultural  pursuits." 

The  same  conclusion  which  the  same  author  draWs,  in 
another  place  from  the  advantages  which  commerce  and  lite- 
rature derive  from  each  other,  may  be  as  fairly  deduced 
from  the  coming  together  **of  citizens  of  a  state  upon  sub- 
jects of  general  interest;"  and  if  the  prosperity  and  refine- 
ment of  a  nation  have  been  raised  upon  the  basis  of  success- 
ful agricultural  pursuits,  who  is  there  that  would  not  wish 
for  the  perpetual  existence  oi  this  annual  exhibition,  and  suc- 
cess to  agriculture  every  where? 

Among  the  first  persons  in  the  group  of  strangers  in  the 
passage  way  by  whom  I  was  met,  was  Mr.  G — — n.  This 
extraordinary  man  is  certainly,  to  all  outward  appearance^ 
younger  than  when,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  he  was  secretary 
of  the  treasury;  and  his  facultie<^  are  sustained  by  a  vigour 
which  satisfies  me  that  he  can  bear  with  greater  ease  the 
weight  of  sixty-two  winters  than  most  men  can  that  of  fifty. 
I  have  had  of  late,  as  you  know,  much  intercourse  with  this 
gentleman  on  the  subject  of  our  Indian  relations,  but  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  a  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  a  classification  of  the  languages  and 
dialects  of  the  various  tribes,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
common  origin.  In  this  work  he  has  already  made  great 
progress.  For  its  basis  he  has  prepared  a  vocabulary,  in 
which  he  has,  in  part,  followed  the  famous  one  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine,  but  in  many  respects  greatly  improving  it; 
besides  adapting  it,  throughout,  to  the  genius  and  compre- 
hension of  our  Indians.  I  hope  to  procure  a  perfect  filling 
out  of  this  vocabulary  in  its  words,  and  forms,  and  sentences, 
in  Chippew'ay.* 

*  The  Vocabulary  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  upon  tfa« 
basis  of  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Gallatin — but  my  time  was  so  limited,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  inteUigent  agent  at  the  Sault,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  has 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Chippeway  language,  and  to  whom  1  mm 
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I  need  not  tell  you  how  gratified  I  am  to  find  so  interest- 
ing a  subject  in  the  hknds  of  such  a  man.  Almost  every 
thing  relating  to  the  history  of  our  Indians,  remains  to  this 
hour,  in  uncertainty;  and,  as  to  their  or^^tn,  no  intelligent 
man  will  pretend,  now-a-days,  to  venture  a  decision  upon  it 
If  any  thing  is  ever  to  be  accomplished  in  regard  to  this  in- 
teresting question,  it  is  certainly  high  time  the  work  was  be- 
gun, as  it  is  also  in  regard  to  any  work  of  mercy  that  may 
be  in  contemplation  for  the  redemption  and  preservation  of 
this  race.  They  are  fast  melting  away,  and  in  a  state,  with 
some  comparatively  limited  exceptions,  of  the  most  squalid 
wretchedness. 

The  visitors  to  the  cattle  show  from  Washington  returned 
about  three  o'clock,  dusty  as  millers,  and  hot  as  summer — 
but  well.  I  have  met  also  with  several  old  acquaintances 
from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  shore — and  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  talking  over  the  events  of  by-gone  times. 

You  see  I  have  not  written  a  word  about  the  eight  hours 
ride  from  Georgetown  to  Baltimore.  There  is  the  best  rea- 
son ia  the  world  for  it     I  have  not  one  word  to  say. 

Good  night — Ever  yours. 

P.  S.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  friends  in  Bal- 
timore,  and  to  have  found  them  all  well. 


Baltimore^  Friday ^  Jttne  Std^  1826. 
My  Dear  *** 

It  is  now  four  o'clock.  In  an  hour  I  shall  be  off,  and 
in  the  steam  boat,  of  course.  And  here  I  had  concluded  to 
finish  this  day's  letter,  but  on  second  thought  it  occurs  to  me 
that  I  should  not  be  fulfilling  my  promise.  It  is  true  the  ob- 
ligation was  voluntary,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  the  less 
binding  on  that  account;  and  yet  I  begin  to  think  before  the 
four  mouths  shall  have  gone  round,  that  I  expect  to  be  absent, 
you  will  be  the  first  to  wish  I  had  never  conti'acted  it  at  all. 

indebted  for  the  partial  one  I  have  affixed  to  this  volume,  to  do  more  towards 

the  execoUon  of  that  jn^at  ouUine  furnished  by  Mr.  G n.   Thifl,  howercr, 

win  be  found  interesting. — AyiHwr, 
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My  firit  business  after  breakfast  was  to  call,  as  it  was  yes- 
terday agreed  I  should  do,  upon  Mr.  G  ■  I  found  him 
up  to  his  Tery  eyes  in  the  business  of  preparation  for  his  trip 
to  England.  Books,  papers, -boxes,  were  in  every  direction, 
and  he  in  the  midst  But  he  had  leisure  to  resume  our  In* 
dian  subject,  and  to  discuss  it,  as  he  does  all  other  subjects 
with  a  brisk,  and  animated,  and  penetrating  spirit,  which 
never  fails  to  ferret  out  of  the  darkest  corners  every  thing 
that  may  be  concealed  there  with  life  enough  to  stir;  or  if 
dead,  that  is  worth  bringing  out  into  the  light  When  such 
a  man  speaks,  I  generally  listen,  and  hear;  and  when  the  sub- 
ject relates  to  our  Indians,  I  endeavour  to  profit  by  it  I 
have  not  time  even  to  sketch  an  outline  of  this  conversation. 
We  agreed  to  exchange  letters,  and  parted — I  for  the  Lakes, 
and  he  for  London. 

I  dined  with  my  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  N  ; 
and  have  just  risen  from  table  that  I  might  say  thus  much  to 
you,  and  tell  you  how  sincerely  and  truly  1  am  yours. 


Brunswickj  N.  «/.  Saturday ^  June  3,  18S6* 
Mr  Dear  *** 

At  five  o'clock,  yesterday,  the  steamboat  left  the 
wharf  at  Baltimore,  and  arrived  at  Frenchtown,  without  any 
variation  of  the  usual  appearance  of  things  upon  this  route, 
or  the  occurrence  of  a  single  incident  worth  mentioning, 
and  as  usual,  at  the  very  uncomfortable  hour  of  midnight, 
where  the  baggage  you  know  is  shifted,  with  its  owners, 
into  stages  for  Newcastle,  .distant  about  fifteen  miles>  and 
where,  at  the  hardly  less  uncomfortable  hour  of  daybreak, 
we  are  again  shifted  from  the  stages  into  the  steamboat  on 
the  Delaware.  Still  this  accommodation  to  the  public  is 
great  About  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Delaware  and  its  shores  looked  as  usual;  and  Mud  fort 
and  Red  bank  both  remain  to  preserve  with  the  same  fideli- 
ty the  deeds  done  at  them  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
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I  paid  my  respects  to  the  wealthy  and  regular  built  city 
of  Philadelphia  as  I  passed,  but  only  for  an  hour;  for,  after 
delivering  a  letter  with  which  1  was  charged  by  a  friend  in 
Baltimore,  and  calling  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  valued 

friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J s,  I  went  on  board  the  Trenton 

steamboat  to  write  letiers.  . 

Philadelphia  has  always  been  full  of  interest  to  me. 
The  many  and  frequent  visits  I  have  made  to  it  in  my  ear- 
lier life,  and  to  friends  who  have  nearly  all  of  them  passed 
away,  will  make  it  always  fruitful  in  associations,  many  of 
them  mournful,  but  many  also  of  the  most  agreeable  sort 
And  then  you  know  it  is  the  CJty  of  Penn,  that  incom- 
parable lawgiver  and  philanthropist;  and  contains  within 
it  the  remains  of  Franklin  and  of  Rush,  and  others,  whose 
lives  and  labours  reflect  such  lustre  on  their  country,  and 
endear  to  it,  by  ties  that  can  never  be  severed,  their  memo- 
ry and  their  renown,  ^nd  then  its  charities — but  I  have 
not  time  to  enlarge. 

At  two  o'clock  we  were  under  way.  I  was  happy  in 
meeting  in  the  boat  widi  my  early  and  excellent  friend,  the 

Rev.  J.  E y  and  family,  travelling  to   New  York.     I 

need  not  tell  you  that  we  soon  formed  a  kind  of  travelling 
party,  nor  that  tfie  way,  to  me  at  least,  was  made  thereby 
highly  agreeable.  But  home,  and  those  who  are  dear  to  me 
there,  would  now  and  then  pass  in  review  before  me,  and 
bring  over  my  feelings  the  kind  of  shadows  that  have  weight! 
It  is  not  so  easy,  my  dear  ***,  after  all  that  is  attributed  to 
the  power  of  absence,  or  said,  or  sung  of  its  smile-blighting 
influence,  to  leave  one's  family  and  friends,  with  a  lake  and 
wilderness  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  in  prospect,  and 
be  insensible  to  such  a  parting.  The  home  that  has  been 
left  in  all  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  spring,  has  often  been 
returned  to,  and  found  clad  in  mourning,  and  surrounded  by 
the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  winter;  and  often,  too,  in  a 
shorter  period  than  that  which  is  marked  for  my  return. 
But  I  will  dismiss  such  reflections — and  refer  all  to 
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"Th«  Governor  of  all,  himaelf  to  all 
So  bountiful,  in  whose  attentive  ear 
The  unfledgM  raven  and  the  lion^s  whelp 
Plead  not  in  vain.'* 

The  steamboat^  as  usual,  touched  at  Burlington  and  at 
Bristo.l.  At  the  former  place  I  should  have  been  delighted 
to  have  stopped,  if  for  only  ten  minutes,  but  that  time  could 
not  be  allowed,  and  so  we  passed  on,  and  were  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  reach  Trenton  by  water,  which  is  not  always 
done.  There  are  several  miles  which,  in  low  water,  have 
to  be  gone  over  in  stages.  The  water  was  now  high  enough, 
and  this  inconvenience  obviated. 

Trenton  is  a  respectable  looking  town,  about  thirty-three 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  place  of 
business.  But  as  I  am  not  going  to  encumber  my  letters 
with  any  very  considerable  weight  of  statistical  materials,  its 
population  and  the  items  which  usually  enter  into  the  jcom- 
position  of  tables  of  the  sort,  will  have  to  be  pmitted — and 
especially  as  I  am  a  stage  passenger,  and  stop  only  long 
enough  for  the  driver  to  deliver  his  mail,  water  his  horses, 
and  take  a  dram,  in  which  last  act  be  is  not  unfrequently 
very  ably  seconded  by  good  men  and  true,  who  stand  ready 
to  bear  him  company.  On  this  occasion  he  had  one  at  each 
elbow,  who  seemed  to  have  been  brought  along  for  this  ex- 
press purpose. 

It  were  not  possible,  however,  even  to  fly  through  Tren- 
ton without  seeing  and  admiring  its  arched  bridge,  and  re- 
curring to  that  spirited  and  bloody  fight  of  the  8th  Dec.  1776; 
and  pausing  to  look  at  the  Assumpsick,  now  so  peaceful  and 
pure,  but  which  on  that  day  was  troubled  and  red  with  blood! 
It  was  a  day  of  victory — apd  a  d^y  which  gave  renewed 
strength  to  the  arms,  and  fresh 'animation  to  the  spirits  of 
our  patriot  fathers.  It  was  a  day  of  glory,  and  Trenton  was 
the  chosen  spot  for  its  display.  Yes,  and  long  after  Trenton 
shall  have,  like  Babylon,  and  Carthage,  and  other  cities  of 
olden  time,  been  mingled  with  the  earth,  and  po  vestige  of 
it  remain,  will  its  name  be  preserved,  and  the  memory  of 
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the  patriots  and  heroes  who  fought,  and  bled,  and   died 
there,  be  gratefully  cherished. 

The  prospects  of  the  farmer  on  the  greater  part  of  this 
route,  I  mean  from  Trenton  to  Brunswick,  are  better  than  I 
expected  to  find  them.  The  drought  is  oppressive,  and  na- 
ture throughout  her  domain  was,  until  to-day,  thirsty  and 
almost  to  famishing;  but  here  she  was  better  able  to  endure 
the  absence  of  rain  than  with  us,  because  there  is  more  fer- 
tility here,  the  grounds  are  better,  and  better  covered  with 
verdure,  and  are  therefore  in  a  situation  to  imbibe  ai^d  re- 
tain the  damps  of  the  atmosphere.  But  rain  began  to  be 
actually  needed  even  here.  The  harvest  had  attained  its 
accqstomed  height,  but  there  was  a  moisture  required  at  the 
root  of  the  stock  to  put  in  motion  the  needed  supply  for  the 
perfection  of  the  grain — and  at  this  critical  moment  the 
clouds  gathered,  and  this  great  blessing  is  conferred,  but 
amidst  a  display  of  electric  fire,  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed. 
We  had  passed  through  Trenton  but  a  short  time  before  this 
elementary  war  commenced,  and  before  we  had  reached 
Princeton,  the  welkin  rung  with  the  blast  and  the  thunder, 
and  the  ground  was  well  soaked. 

Princeton!  What  an  ornameht  to  New  Jersey.  How 
honourable  is  the  interesting  nursery  of  science  and  of  reli- 
gion which  graces  this  little  town,  to  the  state* — and,  may  it 
not  be  added,  to  the  nation?  I  could  do  no  more,  in  passing, 
than  look  with  grateful  recollections  to  the  past,  and  hopes 
for  the  future,  upon  those  edifices  in  which  science  holds  her 
seat,  and  religion  has  erected  her  altar.  And  here,  too,  has 
the  blood  of  the  patriot  been  riied.  These  fields  haVe  been 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  freemen  contending  for  liberty, 
and  with  some  of  the  richest  blood  of  the  country;  for  here 
Mercer  fell!  It  was  here  that  the  sun  which  had  shed  his  last 
parting  ray  upon  Washington  at  Trenton  the  evening  before, 
rose  upon  him  and  his  army  the  next  morning,  and  lighting 
the  ground,  in  place  of  the  fires  that  he  had  left  burning  at 

*  Though  not  uidebted  to  it  for  the  means,  either  for  its  origin  or  con- 
fSmmce. 
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Trenton^  demonstrated  to  the  astonislied  British  general^ 
that  the  roar  of  the  canDon,  which  came  from  the  direction  of 
PrincetoDy  was  none  other  than  that  which  Washington  had 
with  him  the  evening  before  at  Trenton!  What  a  moyement! 
•In  the  dead  of  night,  and  a  winter^s  night,  to  transport  an 
army,  with  its  baggage  and  artiltery, .  across  the  Delaware^ 
unperceiyed,  apd  almost  in  the  very  presence  of  the  enemy! 
Bui  Washington  tQos  there — and  Peovidekce  was  his 
GUIDE.  It  is^  said  that  a  cannon  ball  passed  through  the  cha- 
pel at  Princetpn,  on  the  morning  of  this  ever  memorable  batr 
tie,  and  took  off  the  head  of  George  III,  from  his  portrait 
that  was  hanging  there.  This  niight  have  indicated  the  issue 
of  the  war,  and  would,  to  others  having  more  faith  in  omens. 
But  the  enemy  heeded  it  not.    . 

On  arriving  at  ^Hhe  five-mile-house,"  so  called,  a  watering 
place  and  tavern,  that  distance  from  Brunswick,  and  while 
the  drivers  were  off  their  seats,  a  flash  of  lightning  of  unusual 
fierceness,  followed  quickly  by  a  rattling  peal  of  thund^^ 
alarmed  our  horses,  and  they  started-^but  a  timely  coming 
up  of  4he  drivers  stopped  them,  and  thus  saved  us  from  % 
ride  to  Brunswick  in  less  time  than  we  would  have  chosen^ 
and  perhaps,  and  what  is  more  likely,  from  broken  boneg 
and  comfortless  situations  along  the  public  way.  The  dri- 
vers stopped  the  horses,  but  were  not  competent  to  stop  a 
very  fat  couple  who  tumbled  out  of  the  stage  next  to  ours^ 
one  after  the  other,  although  we  joined  in  recommending 
them  to  be  composed  and  resume  their  seats.  That  flash  of 
lightning  was  too  ragged  and  too  fierce  for  them;  and  the 
thunder  altogether  tpo  appalling,  seeing  there  was  no  de- 
fence between  them,  and  this  cloudy  conflict,  but  the  thia 
partition  of  the  top  of  a  stage.  We  left  them  at  this  ^^five 
mile  bouse,"  where  they  doubtless  felt  more  secure,  under 
a  shingled  roof,  with  a  promise  on  their  part,  that  "^  the 
gust  cleared  up^*  they  would  come  on  to-night — ^it  was  thea 
about  sundown — ^^or  to-morrow  morning  in  time  for  the 
boat" 
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How  anxiously  do  I  wish,  my  dear  ***,  that  tfiese  clouds 
may  have  borne  part  of  their  treasures  to  our  district,  and 
die  surrounding  country— even  though  the  etherial  fire  shall 
have  gone  as  nigh  scorching  you  as  it  has  me — ^provided, 
however,  that  you  should  have  escaped  as  I  have. 

Good  night. 


NefD-Vorkf  Sundojfi  June  4th^  1826. 
MtDear*** 

It  was  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  after  the  seal 
was  put  to  my  letter  from  Brunswick  last  night,  before  I  was 
tfound  asleep.  You  know  my  abhorrence  of  a  feather  bed  in 
fummer,  especially  if  it  shall  chance  to  be  one^that  has  not, 
(together  with  the  room,)  been  toell  aired.  The  weatb^ 
had  been  hot,  and  had  been  only  Just  made  cooler  by  the 
rain,  which  would  make  one  more  sensible  of  the  disagree^ 
mbUi  to  which  I  have  referred,  if  the  room  had  not  been  also 
freshened  and  sweetened  by  the  cooler  air  from  without — so, 
being  almost  dead  for  want  of  sleep,  and  far  from  well  in 
6ther  respects,  I  solicited,  and  obtained,  a  cot  and  a  mattress, 
#hieh  Uie  landlord  was  kind  enough  to  have  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  drawing  room  floor.  I  slept  like  a  top;  I  am 
refreshed,  and  feel  all  the  better  for  it  t6-day«  * 

The  morning  broke  finely.  Loose  clouds  floated  along  the 
^y,  showing  here  and  there  a  blue  opening,  and  the  serene 
of  the  heaven  beyond.  Through  these,  the  sun  would  every 
now  and  then  look  out  upon  the  earth,  in^parting  fresh  life  to 
nature,  whose  exterior  had  been  so  recently  and  so  bountio 
folly  refreshed,  and  which  had  been  the  more  benefitted  by 
die  intervention  of  the  night,  which  gave  the  earth  time  to 
drink  up  the  rain  that  had  fallen. upon  it 

At  six  o'clock  we  were  ofl*,  (I  mean  Mr.  E y  and  his 

family,  and  myself,  not  omitting  Ben,  to  whom  it  is  proba* 
fale  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  future.)  We  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  the  entire  company  was  thrown  into 
consternation — ^and  the  companion-ways  were  full  of  the  pas- 
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sengers  who  had  been  in  the  cabin,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
been  thrown  up  by  some  irresistible  impulse  from  below.  I 
felt  a  momentary  tremor  myself,  but  being  seated  in  the  sterli 
of  the  boat,  1  saw  sooner  than  those  who  were,  below,  the 
cause  of  the  alarm.  Part  of  the  machinery  had  given  way, 
and  with  a  loud  crash^  which,  in  these  boiler-bursting  times, 
was  calculated  to  occasion^the  alarm.  The  lever,  I  saw,  con- 
tinued to  work,  but  with  a  feebler  and  less  frequent  motion. 
The  boiler  had  not,  therefore,  burst,  but  a  sudden  gushing 
out  of  steam  from  below  satisfied  some,  that  if  the  boiler 
was  sound,  the  boat  was  on  fire!  But  these  fears  also  were 
soon  quieted.  We  suflered  only  the  inconvenience  of  some 
hours  delay  in  getting  to  this  wonderful  city.  The  fractured 
part  of  the  machinery  let  off  a  large  portion  of  the  steam, 
and  the  engineer  not  being  able  to  repair  rt,  at  that  time,  Mre 
had  to  be  content  with  the^^peed  which  now  marked  our  pro* 
gress,  and  which  did  not  exceed,  I  should  judge,  five  milea 
the  hour.  We  had  been  just  speaking  of  our  fat  couple  with 
whom  we  had  separated  at  the  five  mile  house,  and  express- 
ing our  regrets  that  they  had  not  got  up  in  time  for  the  boat; 
when,  in  an  hour  after,  a  boat  that  left  Brunswick  after  we 
did,  came  up,  and  as  she  passed,  we  saw  our  travellers  among 
the  passengers.  They  bowed  as  they  passed,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  happy  to  be  accounted  among  the  number  of  those, 
who,  though  last,  are  sometimes  first  Their  countenances 
had  cleared  off  with  the  morning,  and  to  look  at  them  as 
they  went  by,  you  would  have  thought  they  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  frightened  in  all  their  lives.  We 
arrived  at  this  city  some  two  hours  after  the  usual  time,  with 
no  other  inconvenience,  except  the  delay,  and  a  most  annoy- 
ing  thump  from  some  part  of  the  machinery,  that  followed 
every  motion  of  the  lever,  and  which  was  itself  followed  by 
the  burstiug  out  from  the  covered  ways,  of  just  that  much  of 
steam  as  was  needed  to  give  the  boat  her  customary  speed> 
and  which  was  just  enough  to  make  her  appear  to  be  on  fire 
within. 
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On  arriving  at  the  wharf,  I  directed  a  coachman,  on  being 
received,  together  with  my  baggage  and  Ben,  to  drive  to 
Mechanic  HalL  I  saw  he  was  at  a  loss,  and  so  I  added^ 
'^drive  up  Broadway,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  to  stop." 
When  I  had  got  nearly  opposite  the  Hail,  I  pointed  to  the 
door,  when  he  exclaimed:  **thi8,  sir,  is  Park  Place  HouseP^ 
I  did  not  regard  the  new  title,  seeing  it  was  the  same  house^ 
which  I  used  to  know,  though  under  another  title.  On  en* 
terinK  I  discovered  it  had  changed  in  nothing  but  in  name^- 
and  names  are  things  which  I  have  about  as  little  regard  for 
as  for  any  other  tricing  matters,  unless,  indeed,  they  shall  be 
characteristic  of  some  valuable  quality.  But  here  stands  the 
^ouse,"  and  there  is  the  ^^park,"  and  there  too  is  the  fine  open 
'^lace;"  but  here  all  stood,  and  precisely  as  they  stand  now, 
when  it  was  known  by  the  title  of  ^'Mechanic  Hall."  The 
new  name  has  made  no  addition,  that  I  can  see,  to  either  the 
one  or  the  other;  and  though  as  good  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
accommodations  of  the  interior,  I  am  not  able  to  see  that  it 
is  any  better.  I  think  it  was  idle,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if 
not  pedantic,  to  change  Mechanic  Hall,  into  ^^Park  Place 
Hou$e.^^     But  all  this  is  no  business  of  mine. 

On  entering  my  name  on  the  register,  I  saw,  and  just  pre* 
ceding  mine,  that  of  **6en.  M b,  and  lady.*'  I  soon  af- 
ter had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them,  and  of  seeing  them  both 
well.  I  have  seen  also  Captain  C — n— e  of  the  Navy,  and 
<m  my  way  to  enjoy  my  luxury — a  warm  bath,  met  our  old 

acquaintance  Col.  P .     In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  over  to 

Brooklyn  tp  see  an  old  friend.  It  was  a.  little  curious,  we 
aroased  in  the  same  boat,  and  neither  saw  the  other  until  some 
time  after  we  had  landed;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  same  incident  had  happened  between  Philadelphia  and 

Burlington.     B— — d  M* ne  and  lady,  and  his  brother 

H y,  were  on  board,  and  neither  of  us  saw  the  other  until 

we  were  within  five  miles  of  Buriington. 

Now,  my  dear  ***,  you  will  not,  I  feel  assured,  expect  me 
to  branch  out  upon  any  one  of  the  numerous  subjects  that 
might  be  touched  upon  in  relation  to  this  wonderful  city.    In 
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the  first  place,  I  must  proceed  in  the  mornings  Md  have  al- 
ready selected  the  Safety  barge,  the  Lady  Clinton,  for  my- 
conveyance;  and  in  the  next,  I  am  sick.  But  if  I  had  not, 
and  if  I  were  well,  what  time  do  you  suppose  I  would  be 
willing  to  compound  for  as  being  enough  to  trace  the  outlines 
of  such  a  mammoth  as  New;  York  has  grown  to  be?'  And 
where  should  I  begin?  Would  you  have  me  to  write  its  his- 
tory? To  go  back  to  the  year  1606, 1  think  it  Was,  when 
the  royal  patent  was  issued  by  James  I.  for  the  settlqnei^t 
of  two  colonies,  of  which  this  is  one?  And  ^ence  on  to  two 
years  afterwuxls,  when  Henry  Hudson  discovered  Long  Is* 
land  and  the  country  round  about  here?  not,  of  course,  for- 
getting the  famous  bay  and  river  which  bear  his  name  to  this 
day;  and  then,  by  the  faint  glimmering  of  the  lights  of  those 
times,  trace  out  the  lineaments  of  Vantwiller's  negative  gov- 
ernment, and  the  more  spirited  and  active  one  of  Stuyve* 
sant — ^thc  last  of  the  Dutch  governors?  And  then  follow  out 
the  bickerings,  and  open  ruptures  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
English,  and  the  conquests  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  and 
the  more  sanguinary  wars  between  the  French,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Indians,  the  Dutch  having  lain  by,  and  given  up 
their  pretensions  both  to  rule  and  to  fight — and  thence  on- 
ward to  the  starting  place  of  liberty,  where  it  was  trumpet- 
ted  forth  \hat  'Hhese  colonies  ar«,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
PREB  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES*^ — and  ooward  Still  to  the 
coming  6ut  place  at  the  peace  of  1783,  when  they  were  so 
acknowledged?  And  suppose  I  should  fill  out  this  /f7f/e  out- 
line, what  then?  Why,  you  would  know  just  about  as  much 
of  New  York,  o/  this  single  city,  I  mean,  as  the  ancient  set- 
tlers of  Communipaw  knew  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  or 
of  Columbia  river.  No — no,  to  look  at  this  great  mountain 
of  materials  is  as  much^lis  I  have  the  courage  to  do.  Grave 
and  plodding  historians,  only,  can  venture  to  approach  it  It 
will  never  do  for  me  to  make  such  a  sweep  into  the  past  eter- 
nity. This  single  city  is  too  much  for  me;  nor  do  I  mean 
to  attempt  shewing  you  its  likeness,  for  I  know  well,  with- 
out the  presence  of  your  own  eyes  and  ears,  I  should  never 
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succeed  io  giving  jon  any  tolerably  conception  of  it    When 

a  city  grows  like  this,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  it  in 

one  place  long  enough  to  take  even  its  profile.     Fortyi  ikau^ 

sand  souls  haye  been  added  to  its  population  within  the 

last  five  years,  and  at  this  moment  the  aggregate  of  hu^ 

man  beings,  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  falls  litUe  short,  if 

any,  of  itpa  hundred  tAausand!,  And  as  to  the  city,  the  old 

Maiden  lane  part  of  it,  that  has  been  more  than  thrice  swal* 

lowed  up  by  the  new,  and  less  crooked  by-ways;  and  in  fact  the 

town,  after  being  squeezed  almost  to  suffoci^tion,  has  been 

compelled  to  run  into  the  country,  in  the  direction  of  the. 

North  river,  to  get  a  breathing  place,  where,  however,  it  ie 

not  permitted  to  stop  a  moment,  but  is  pursued  to  this  hour 

with  an  army  of  mechanics  with  axes,  and  saws,  and  hammer% 

and  trowels,  and  brick  and  joiortar,  &c* ;  and  the  noise  of  drays 

and  carts,  and  when,  or  where  it  will  stop,  is,  I  believe,  e 

question  which  nobody  is  prepared  to  answer.    But  my  own 

opinion  4i,  you  and  I  may  live  to  see  the  whole  island  of 

Manhattan  ^  closely  built  city!     I  wondered  as  I  walked  up 

and  down  Broadway,  and  in  Castle  garden,  what  Stuy vesanti's 

£BelingB  would  be,  could  he  open  bis  eyes  upon  the  bustle  of 

this  London  of  America?    Could  he  go  out  upon  the  Hudson 

and  see  it  in  a  foam  with  steam  boats;  and  in  place  of  the  lit- 

tie  shallop  in  which  he  used  to  move  about  upon  the  surface 

of  these  waters,  see  these  floating  paliices,  heedless  of  both 

wind  and  tide,  moving,  or  rather  flying  through  the  deep. 

Who  knows  but  he  has  from  his  elevation  in  the  other  world, 

beheld  the  progress  and  consummation  of  all  this?^-and  that 

while  the  se  of  the  k^omng  ones  were  laughing  to  scorn  the 

efforts  of  Fulton  to  confer  the  mighty  gifts  of  his  genius  upon 

his  country  and  the  worlds  his  eye  saw  through  the  obstacles, 

(glancing  by  the  way  its  fires,  for  his  eye  was  quick  to  flash, 

«t  those  who  laughed,)  and  enjoyed  in  prospect  that,  which 

those  who  travel  now  enjoy  the  indescribable  reality.   What , 

a  swell  of  population  and  of  wealth  has  been  rolled  in  upop 

Kew  York  by  the  genius  of  Fulton!  And  this  again  has  been 

followed  by  oae  even  yet  mightier,  produced  by  the  Erie 
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eanal.  The  two  have  literally  inundated  the  city,  and  set 
its  population'  in  motion  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  those 
giddy  who  are  tossed  about  by  these  swells,,  (and  not  a  few 
are  engulphed,  and  lost!)  and  those  also  who  keep  at  a  safer 
distance  and  survey  the  scene. 

As  I  looked  upon  the  moving  mass — the  stir,  the  whirl,  if 
you  please,  of  Broadway  to-day,  and  beheld  it  in  a  glitter 
with  the 'beauty  and  fashipn  of  the  city,  I  could  but  recur  to 
the  time  when  all  thai  now  moved  with  so  much  grace  before 
me,  would  be  still;  and  when  the  eyes  that  sparkled  so,  would 
be  dim  and  sightless,  and  the  hearts  that  were  beating  so  high 
with  hope  in  some,  and  sunk  so  low  by  despair  in  others, 
would  be  dike  insensible  to  the  objects  that  now  attracted 
them,  and  the  temples  of  the  Almighty,  to  which  all  seem- 
ed to  be  tending,  would  no  more  receive  them!  And  this, 
thought  I,  is  Ufe!    Truly  indeed  it  is  the 

"Shadow  on  the  mouotaio, 
The  bubble  at  the  fountain  j" 

and  yet  what  is  more  precious?  and  hew  loathe  is  even  the 
criminal,  whose , good  name  has  been  blasted,  to  part  with 
it — how,  even  he,  clings  to  it,  though  he  knows  he  is  to  live 
if  pardon  be  extended  to  him,  in  a  world,  }ipon  which  he  can- 
not look  but  with  mortification  and  shame;  nor  it  behold  him 
but  with  feelings  of  abhorrence,  or  at  best,  of  pity.  •  Yet  so 
has  man  been  cojistituted,  and  by  a  wisdom  which  is  infi- 
nite, and  a  goodness  no  less  immeasurable. 

There  is  something  of  grandeur  in  all  that  t^is  city  exhi- 
bits. There  is.no  insignificance  in  its  outline,  and  but  little 
in  its  filling  up.  Whether  you  see  it  from  the  Hudson, 
skirted  with  its  forests  of  masts,  and  studded  in  the  foreground 
with  islands,  and  alive  with  populiation  along  its  shores;  or 
enter  and  look  upon  the  interior  of  the  great  mart,  you  will 
have  the  same  impression;  and  tliat  is,  that  New  York  is  the 
greate^«commercial  city  on  the  continent;  and  that  time, 
which  produces  decay  in  many  other  cities,  tends  only  to 
multiply  the  power  and  magnificence  of  this.    Well,  if  its 
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pfttriotisiD,  and  the  love  of  mercy  which  its  many  associations 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  distressed,  shall  keep  pace 
with  its  wealth  and  |>ower9  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  let  it  grow  and  flourish.  But  I  am  tired,  and  so  ar^ 
you,  so  good  night 


Albany^  Tue$day,  June  6,  1826. 
Mt  Dmam  •♦• 

You  see  I  have  omitted  a  day,  (yesterday.)    I  may 
faid  it  convenient,  perhaps,  to  do  so  occasionally,  in  the  fu* 
ture.     But  when  I  shall,  you  may  be  satisfied  that  there,  will 
be  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  it,  though  I  may  not 
worry  you  by  stopping  to  assign  it     In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, I  will.     I  did  think  that  you  would  just  as  lieve  have 
what  I  have  tp  say  .about  the  Nortii  river  up  to  Albany,  and 
feeeive  a  letter  dated  from  this  ancient  city,  as  for  it  to  be 
broken  in  two,  with  one  end  reaching  to  Catskill,  or  Kaat- 
skil  mountains,  and.  the  other  beginning  at  the  overslaugh. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  night  coming  on  soon  after  we  had 
passed  Poughkeepsie,  and  not  being  gifted  with  an  eye  suit- 
ed to  the  observance  of  scenery  by  star  light,  and  being,  with- 
all,  not  well,  though  better  than  when  I  left  home,  I  de- 
scended, with  the  shades  of  evening  to  my  birth.  I  regretted 
to  lose  the  prospects  which  were  before  me,  but  confess  my- 
self to  have  been  quite  prepared  for  rest     Indeed,  although 
surrounded  by  some  of  the*  boldest  outlines,  and  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  august  appearances  of  nature, 
I  did  feel  a  special  pleasure  as  I  beheld  the  twilight  receiv- 
ing from  night  the  touches  of  those  successive  shades  which 
soon  stopped  its  glimmering,  and  covered  it  with  the  mantle 
of  the  surrounding  darkness.     But  to  proceed.     I  left  New 
York,  as  I  wrote  you  it  was  my  intention  to  do,  in  the  Lady 
Clinton,  yesterday  morning  at  nine  o'clock.     It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  one  of  these  barges.     I  must  confess  I  wa3 
struck  with  the  admirable  invention,  and  with  the  extent  and 
Tariety,  and  perfection,  of  the  accommodations.     You  have 
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seen  steam  boats.  This  barge,  in  all  respects,  except  breadth 
of  beam  and  the  machinery,  resembles  the  finest  you  ever  did 
see.  It  took  me  the  first  half  hour  after  getting  on  board,  to 
look  through  this  floating  palace.  It  certainly  exceeds  every 
thing  I  have  ever  yet  seen  in  all  that  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  safety  and  comfort  Indeed,  .there  is  a  splendour 
too  in  the  ornamented  parts  which  is  very  striking;  and  as  if 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  owners  was  apprehensive  that  the 
ear  might  grow  jealous  of  the  eye,  that  organ  has  been  pror 
vided  for  also,  in  a  fine  band  of  music.  •  I  have  heared  some 
question  the  security  of  this  barge,  by  saying  her  buoyancy 
and  great  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  water  rendered 
her  liable  to  turn  over.  But  I  doubt  whether  if  she  apd  her 
sister,  the  Lady  Van  Rensselaer,  ("a  twin,"  I  am  told, "at  all 
points,")  were  to  glide  up  and  down  the  North  river  for  a 
century,  that  such  an  occurrence  would  Jiappen.  Were  they 
visitants  of  the  sea,  the  swells  of  the  ocean  might  rock  them 
over,  but  never,  in  my  opinion,  will  the  North  river  roll  so 
as  to  occasion. such  a  disaster. 

This  beautiful  barge  is  towed  by  the  Commerce,  an  un- 
usually fine  steam  boat,  and  of  great  power.  The  connection 
is  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  timber  some  six  feet  long.  These 
are  fastened  to  either  side  o^the  bow  of  the  barge,  and  unit- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  the  upper,  or  joint 
part,  receives  a  bolt  of  iron  which  rises  out  of  the  stem  of 
the  Commerce.  The  connecting  parts  work  on  swivels,  hence 
none  of  the  motion  of  the  steam  boat  is  communicated  to  the 
barge.  Communication  is  had  between  the  two,  by  means  of 
a  moveable  platform  some  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with 
hand-rails  on  either  side.  Openings  are  made  in  the  stem 
of  the  Commerce,  and  in  the  bo^  of  the  barge,  in  which  this 
platfoi^m  rests.  I  enclose  you.a  drawing,  and  must  refer  you 
to  it  for  a  better  conception  of  the  exterior  appearance  of  these 
boats  than  I  can  give  you  by  an  attempt  at  description.  There 
is  nothing  in  an  affair  of  this  sort  like  an  appeal  to  the  eye. 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  the  barge  possesses  over 
the  steamboat,  are,  in  the  security  from  the  effects  of  a  burst- 
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ed  boilers-freedom  from  the  heat  and  the  steam,  and  from 
the  smell  of  grease  and  the  kitchen,  and  ft*om  the  jar  occa- 
sioned by  the  machinery^  and  in  the  enlarged  accommoda- 
iioDs— -^he  whole  barge  being  set  apart  for  eating,  and  sleep- 
ing, and  walking.  The  cabin  in  which  we  dine,  is  below, 
and  is  the  same  in  which  the  gentlemen  sleep;  and  one  hun^ 
dred  and  d^hty  persons  can  sit  down  at  once,  and  each  one 
haye  elbow-room  suflScient  for  ail  the  purposes  of  figuring 
with  the  knife  and  fork  in  all  the  graces  of  which  these  two 
instruments  are  susceptible.  At  the  termination  of  this  im- 
mense dining  apartment,  and  towards  the  bow,  is  a  bar  most 
sumptuously  supplied  with  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the 
most  fastidious  or  thirsty.  The  births  occupy  the  entire 
sides  of  this  vast  room;  these  are  curtained,  and  in  such  way 
as  to  afford  retirement  in  dressing  and  undressing — ^there 
being  brass  rods  on  which  the  curtains  are  projected,  and 
these  are  thrown  out  at  night.  In  the  day,  the  curtains  hang 
close  to  the  births,  as  is  usual.  Next  above  this,  are  the  la- 
dies' cabin  and  apartments — state  rooms  rather,  furnished  in 
the  most  splendid  style,  and  in  which  a  lady  has  all  the  re- 
tirement and  comfort  which  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
her  sex  requires.  Over  the  bar^  and  upon  this  middle  apart- 
ment, or  tier,  is  an  apartment  where  the  gentlemen  dress, 
and  shave,  add  read.  All  around  this  second  story,  it  being, 
I  should  judge,  not  over  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  boat, 
and  resting  on  the  middle  of  the  deck,  is  a  fine  walk,  with 
settees,  where  you  can  sit  when  you  please,  or  lounge.  Then 
comes,  and  over  all,  the  grand  promenade^  with  an  awning, 
when  the  sun  or  rain  requires  it,  over  the  whole. 

It  is  not  possible  for  New  York  to  furnish,  in  her  best 
hotels,  a  better  dinner  than  we  sat  down  to  yesterday,  nor 
in  a  better  style  of  preparation.  I  suppose  our  company 
numbered  one  hundred.  The  captain  is  highly  qualified,  no 
less  by  his  masterly  knowledge  of  his  duty,  than  by  his  gen- 
tlemanly courtesy,  for  so  splendid  a  charge;  and  the  atten- 
dance appeared  to  be  of  the  best  Taken  altogether,  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  world  ever  witnessed  any  thing  so  perfect 
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in  all  that  relates  to  ^e  aceommodation,  and  comfort,  and 
pleasure  of  passengers. 

This,  then,  was  the  beautiful  vessel  in  whidi  I  made  my 
first  voyage  up  the  Hudson;  for  every  body,  you  know,  at 
least  since  the  days  of  Stuyvesant,  who  ever  went  up  this 
famous  river,  made  a  first  voyage.  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  according  to  Knickerbocker's  glowing  description 
of  Peter%  that  he,  perhaps,  although  he ,  went  in  the  oU 
style,  had  the  most  pleasant  of  all.  It  has  certainly  been 
the  roost  distinguished,  and  is  unrivalled  in  the  iaetdents 
with  which  the  genius  ef  the  historian  has  invested  it  Mine 
is  but  a  shadow  to  it.      . 

I  would  not  have,  you  think,  because!  am  so  nmch  de- 
lighted with  the  barge,  that  i  have  fallen  out  with  the  steams- 
boats — hr  from  it  I  look  upon  them  as  amongst  the  best 
gifts  that  the  travelling  community  has  ever  had  made  to  it; 
but  for  myself,  I  would  prefer,  of  the  two,  the  barg^  It  is 
proper  to  state,  that  the  hundred  and  forty-four  miles,  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Albany,  is  gone  over,  six  hours 
sooner  by  the  steamboats,  than  by  the  barge.*  We  reached 
this  place  at  six  o'clock  this  morning.  The  steamboat,  the 
Richmond,  I  think,  that  left  New  York  at  the  same  hour 
yesterday,  arrived  here  at  twelve  o'clock  last  night 

Having  made  you  acquainted,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  with 
the  Lady  Clinton,  both  outside  and  in,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  I  was  happy  in  meeting  with  very  agreeable  company. 
I  would,  if  I  had  time,  introduce  you  to  it — but  this  may 
form  the  subject  of  a  conversation  at  a  future  day.  You  may 
imagine  the  interest  which  I  felt,  when  I  tell  you  I  regretted 
parting  with  several  who  left  us  at  West  point,  and  with  as 
much  solicitude,  as  if  the  acquaintance  of  the  day  had  beeo 
the  intimacy  of  a  year.  I  cannot  refrain  from  naming  to  you 
Col.  and  Mrs.  B.  of  Ph — a;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P — m  o  y^ 
of  C — ^r— « — town,  New  York. 

*  The  new  Philadelphia  steamboat,  whieh  has  commeDced  ruDning  sinea 
this  was  written,  makes  the  trip  in  twelra  hours!  Perhaps  this  b  the  flneil^ 
vA  fhitMt  tteanboat  hi  the  werid. 
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We  had  not  left  the  wharf  at  New  York  more  than  haJf 
an  hoar,  wheir  the  wind  blew  so  cold  from  the  north-west, 
as  to  make  a  fp*eat-eoat  indispensiUe  to  my  comfort,  unless 
I  had  retired  to  the  cabin,  for  which  I  never  had  so  little  dis- 
position in  all  my  life — ^for  I  had  opened  both  eyes  wider 
than  uBQiJ  to  see  the  juatly  and  far-famed  scenery  of  the 
Hudson;  and  was  not  inclined,  ]^t  awiiile  at  least,  to  close 
them,  even  for  a  moment  I  had  been  up  the  East  River  to 
New  Haven,  and  thence  to  Newport,  and  Providence,  and 
on  by  land  to  Boston  and  Saiero,  but  the  Hudson  was  yet  to 
be  seen  by  me,  and  for  the  first  time.  I  knew  it  from  sketch- 
es— I  hid  seen  its  more  prominent  points  oh  canvass,  and 
had  read,  and  with  deep  intent,  the  feats  of  arms  that  had 
ipven  to  it  so  much  celebrity;  and  lastly,  and  with  scarcely 
leas  interest,  though  of  another  sort,  the  works  of  our  noveU 
ist,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ground  work  of  which  being 
laid  on  this  river.  But  these  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  had 
scarcely  made  the  turn,  and  began  to  look  up  the  river,  be- 
fore i  felt  that  I  could  bear 

"The  rufBing  wind— scarce  conscions  tbat  it  blew.** 

Every  where — behind  and  before,  and  on  both  sides,  rose 
the  surprising  grandeur!  The  City  on  the  right,  swelling 
out  upon  the  North  river,  and  travelling  up  it  with  a  most 
unexampled  rapidity — the  opening  to  the  ocean  behind,  and 
the  beautiful  islands  between;  one  of  them  supporting  on  its 
eastern  slope,  the  white  house,  late  the  residence  of  the 
patriot  Tompkins,  who,  in  the  recent  war,  devoted  his  ener- 
gies like  a  Roman,  in  behalf  of  hi^  country,  burning  for  her 
honour  and  triumph  with  a  flame  as  pure,  and  as  cohstant,  as 
ever  lighted  and  warmed  the  breast  of  patriot,  or  sage — but 
who,  like  many  a  noble  spirit,  lived  to/e^l,  that 

"Man  it  to  man  the  »omtf  smrui  ill.** 

But  his  name  is  enrolled  upon  the  scroll  that  will  retain  it — 
nothing  can  destroy  the  memory  of  such  a  man,  but  the  fiat 
that  shall  consign  time  to  eternity^  and  with  it  the  records  of 
its  duration. 
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There  too,  in  this  view,  was  Jersey  city,  and  there  Ho- 
boken.  Hoboken! — alas,  that  fatal  spot  Many  a  manly  heart 
has,  under  the  influence  of  a  false  honour,  beat  its  last  pul- 
sation there;  and  many  a  dying  eye  has  been  moistened,  as 
it  turned  its  last  look  towards  the  home  it  had  left  but  so  re- 
cently; and  where  it  had  beheld,  and  for  the  last  time,  the 
group  in  which  '^domestic  bliss"  had  centered;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  which  waa  never  more  to  light  it  up  into  its  expres- 
sive and  tender  glow  of  conjugal  and  paternal  love!  Hands 
have  been  stiffened  there,  that  were  open  as  melting  charity, 
and  cheeks .  blanched,  that  were  quick  to  colour  up,  at  the 
bare  mention  of  crime.  The  records  of  Hoboken,  its  bloody 
vestments,  and  the  images  of  wo  that  have  stalked  from  it 
into  widowed  and  orphanized  mansions,  are  enough  to  give 
it  immortality — but  an  immortality  such  as  the  rocks  them- 
selves would  not  eovet;  and  even  those  who  ha^re  conferred 
it,  and  looked  in  triumph  upon  these  bloody  deeds,  embla- 
zoned as  they  u*e  upon  the  escutcheons  of  time,  will,  without 
doubt,  in  the  iuturity,  lament  their  existence,  and  wish  them 
stricken  from  tfie  records  of  eternity. 

Six  miles  up  the  river,  and  on  the  west  side,  is  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  and  no  one  passes  it  without  recurring  to  the  fate  of 
Hamilton.  Hamilton!  none  will  deny  that  he  was  a  great  man; 
nor  that  the  flame  of  a  pure  patriotism  burned  bright  in  his  bo- 
som. In  the  field,  too,  he  was  brave  and  efficient;  in  the  cabi- 
net a  light,  which,  if  sometimes  erratic,  was  splendid;  and  in 
the  senate,  and  at  the  bar,  he  was  eloquent  Had  he  faults? 
who  has  not? — Men,  you  know,  will  differ.  I  am  not  of  the 
school  of  his  politics,  but  I  nevertheless  admire  his  genius, 
and  have  never  ceased  to  admire  his  talents,  nor  to  revere 
his  memory,  for  the  toils  he  expended  in  assisting  to  achieve 
for  me  my  liberty  before  I  was  born«  A  white  marble,  I  wa« 
told,  had  once  marked  the  spot  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
where  he  fell  in  that  fatal  rencontxe  with  Cpl.  Burr  ^but  this 
has  disappeared.  Better,  perhaps,  tltat  the  pall  of  oblivion 
were  thrown  over  the  spot;  and  that  recollections  of  the 
event  should  die:— but  this  is  not  possible.     Whilst  these 
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wocka  remain,  and  history  survivea  the  ruin  of  rocks,  and 
the  drying  up  of  riyers,  and  the  waste  of  the  land,  the  fall 
of  Hamilton  will  be  perpetuated.  In  the  ^^Federalist"  is  to 
be  found  his  monument;  and  inscriptions  for  it  lie  scattered 
about  the  battle-fields  of  the  revolution. 

Further  up,  and  perhaps  a  mile  on  the  right,  or  east  side 
of  the  river,  is  the  Lunatic  Asylum^  Nothing  ministers  a 
mqre  agreeable  cordial  to  the  reflecting  mind,  than  the  sight 
of  places  of  refuge  like  this.  Lunacy — an  asylum  for  the 
insane!  What  a  beautiful  appendage  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  how  it  ornaments,  with  a  moral  grandeur,  the 
outskirts  of  that  great  mart  This  derangement  of  the  in* 
tellect;  this  falling  to  pieces  of  the  web-work  of  the  brain; 
this  chaos  of  the  head!-^who  can  think  of  it  without  shud- 
denng!  May  God  in  his  mercy^  my  dear  ***,  keep  you  and 
I,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  us,  from  dying  first  at  the  top! 

Next  are  Harlem  heights — the  range  of  a  line  of  defences 
which  reaches  across  the  island  from  the  Hudson  to  the  East 
river — a  barrier  selected  in  the  revolution,  and  resorted  to 
again  in  the  late  war,  where,  in  the  event  of  an,  attempt  at 
invasion,  many  a  gallant  spirit  stood  ready  to  offer  itself  up 
upon  the  altar  of  patriotism. 

Turning  again  to  the  east,  you  see  the  pallisadoes,  the 

everlasting  boundary  on  that  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  which 

put  at  defiance  not  only  the  ascent  of  the  waters,  but  almost 

of  man  himself.     These  are  shewn  in  part,  in  the  back  view 

of  the  drawing  of  the  Commerce  and  her  barge.     They  form 

a  nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred. 

feet,  and  are  in  extent  about  twenty  miles.;  they  terminate 

at  a  point,  on  the  east  cape  of  Tappan  bay,. that  famous  place 

you  know,  where  all  the  old  Dutch  navigators  took  in  sail 

in  the  evening,  guarded  well  their  vessel  from  the  perils  of 

this  dangerous  deep,  and  prayed  to  St  Nicholas.     Yet  this 

aea  happens  to  be  only  a  little  spelling  out  of  the  Hudson- at 

that  place,  and  is  now-a-days  considered  to  abound,  no  less  in 

bufialoes  from  Missouri,  than  in  dangers  of  any  kind.     Op- 

poaite  the  pallisadoea,  is  a  most-  beautiful  country  of  undu- 
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lating  scenery,  and  out  of  the  mountain  sides  of  iF^ch,  and 
from  the  forests  that  surround  them,  the  hand  of  man  has 
cut  farms  whieh  are  patterns  of  loveliness^  and  where  the 
tsith  BQiiles  beneath  the  dressings  of  the  husbandman,  and 
blossoms  in  all  the  variety  of  a  rich  and  splendid  loveliness. 
It  would  seem  that  nature  intended  to  make  a  contrast  here, 
and  whenever  she  eflfects  a  design  of  hers,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  it  is  sure  to  be. perfect — Upon  the  one  side^  the  east; 
are  hills,  green  and  soft,  and  beautiful,  rolling  in  their  course; 
and  upon  the  other^  stone,  bolt  upright,  without  the  sign  of 
vegetation  except  the  shrubbery  at  the  top.  And  by  this 
single  operation,  how  many  thousands  of  heads  has  she  set 
to  work — geological  and  botanical; — and  how  many  of  the 
former  have  pried,  busily,  into  the  secrets  of  those  roclu^ 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  primitive  or  secondary;  whe» 
ther  in  pktce  or  out  of  it  It  is  agreed,  I  believe,  to  call 
the  formation,  **trap," — a  kind  of  rock,  you  know,  that 
breaks  in  flat  layers;  whilst  upon  the  other,  the  botanists 
have  been  no  less  busy  in  ascertaining  the  variety  and  vir* 
tues  of  the  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  that  grow 
there.  One  impulse  of  nature  has  been  sufficient  to  put  at 
least  two  sets  of  naturalists. at  work,  and  make  busy  as  many 
hands  and  hammers  upon  the  one  side,  and  fingers  and  eye- 
glasses on  the  other,  as  would  occupy  the  points  of  a  spin- 
ning jenny,  or  the  wires  of  a  carding' machine.  This  is  the 
way  that  nature  works.  There  is  no  preliminary.  Just  so, 
and  with  the  same  easy  and  gi*aceful  perfection  did  she  make 
our  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  West — and  the  English- 
man's boast,  Shakspeare.  Her  aim  here,  wbb  per/ectian^  in 
al]  in  which  these  wonderful  men  were  so  distinguished; 
and  how  precisely  did  she  hit  the  mark!  Let  them  be  match* 
ed  by  the  joint  efibrts  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  universe.  No — no— they  were  given  out  as  models;  and 
all  that  colleges  can  do,  will  be  to  use  them  as  such — but 
never  will. they  be  able  to  produce  a  match  for  either  th^ 
one  or  the  other. 


I 
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Port  Lee  looks  over  the  pallisadoes  from  a  heifi^ht,  it  is 
said,  of  some  three  hundred  feet,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudaon,  and  nearly  opposite,  is  Fort  Washington.  Fort 
Washington,  you  know,  was  attacked  simultaneously  by 
Enyphausen,  with  his  Hessians,  and  by  Matthews,  with  his 
English  infantry,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Percy,  and  car- 
ried, the  enemy  capturing  about  two  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  but  killing  only  a  feiv,  whilst  he  lost  about  eight  hun- 
dred. Fort  Lee  was  immediately  evacuated,  but  not  in 
time  to  save  either  the  stores,  or  baggage,  or  artillery.  The 
enemy  moved  too  japidly  over  Dobb's  ferry  to  allow  our 
eountrymen  tinie  to  take  off  any  thing  J*ave  their  own  persons; 
but  I  hold  a  single  man  of  the  revolutionary  army,  I  care 
not  how  poor  he  was,  if  his  heart  was  in  the  cause,  to  have 
been  worth,  bad  as  we  wanted  them,  a  dozen  cannon;  and 
better  was  it  to  have  taken  off  the  spirits  of  those  worthies, 
than  to  have  met  the  enemy  in  unequal  light,  and  sent  them 
liberated  into  eternity,  or  to  have  paralyzed  the  hopes  of  the 
times  by  surrendering  them  prisoners  of  war? 

Some  three  or  four  miles  above  Dobb's  ferry,  and  on  the 
same  side,  (the  east  of  the  Hudson,)  is  Tarry-town,  a  little 
secluded  place  lying  under  the  hill  side,  and  which,' apart 
from  the  associations  that  its  name  gives  rise  to,  would  not  be 
worth  talking  about  But  it  was  here,  you  know,  that  Ma- 
jor Andr6  was  captured  by  three  poor,  but  firm  patriots,  for 
whom  gold  had  ho  charms,  and  whose  love  of  country  could 
not  be  moved  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  that  accomplish- 
ed but  unfortunate  youth.  It  is  enough  to  name  the  place 
and  the  parties,  for  history,  and  poetry,  and  song,  have  been 
all  employed  to  perpetuate  the  event,  and  no  heart  that  feels 
as  a  heart  should,  has  been  without  its  regrets  to  this  hour, 
that  so  noble  a  youth  should  have  met  a  fate  so  untimely  and 
ao  inglorious;  whilst  the  same  hearts  have  cherished,  as  all 
patriot  hearts  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  the  three  "mtViVia-men,"  who,  under  Providence,  saved 
our  beloved  country  and  its  already  lacerated  and  bleeding 
cause,  from  a  stab  at  her  vitals  which  nothing  could  have 
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averted  but  an  interpositioa  from  on  high,  even  more  mar- 
vellous than  that  which  struck  the  dagger  from  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  before  he  had  impelled  the  stroke.  Let  the 
memory  oi  John  Paulding  be  gratefully  cherished;  and  the 
survivors,  Isaac  Van  Wiertj  and  David  Williams^  be  re- 
spected and  honoured,  and  provided  for  in  their  old  age,  and 
remembered  likewise,  when,  with  their  noble  associate, 
they  shall  have  sunk  out  of  the  view  of  the  world,  into  th^ 
loneliness,  but  not  the  forgetfulness  of  the  grave. 

Upon  your  left,  and  below,  is  Tappan,  a  small  town, 
where  the  unfortunate  Andr6  met  the  reward  of  a  spy — but 
he  **met  his  fate,'*  in  the  language  of  Washington,  **with 
that  fortitude  which  was  to  be  expected  from  an  accomplish- 
ed man,  and  a  gallant  officer. '^ — Never,  perhaps,  did  a  spy 
sufiTer  death  under  circumstances  so  peculiar,  and  so  interest- 
ing. Andr^  was  so  young,  so  high  in  rank — ^no  less  than 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  so  accomplished,  so 
handsome — and  then  he  had,  like  a  bird  with  plumage  and 
song  both  lovely,  been  lured,  charmedj  into  the  serpent's 
mouth!  His  own  feelings  revolted  at  the  idea  of  turning 
■py;— of  throwing  by  the  uniform  which  he  had  always 
worn,  and  with  so  much  honour,  but  his  charmer  overcame 
bim,  and  a  plain  suit  was  thrown  over  his  interesting  person, 
and  a  pass  and  a  feigned  name  allotted  to  him.  He  took 
both,  and  died! — but  the  stroke  that  left  him  lifeless,  brought 
tears  into  thousands  of  eyes — aye,  and  even  Washington's, 
which,  could  he  have  known,  must  have  made  even  the  rug- 
ged avenue  to  eternity,  which  law  and  justice  demanded  of 
him  to  pass,  smooth,  if  not  grateful.  The  body  of  this  vic- 
tim, after  reposing  forty  years  in  the  grave  to  which  it  was 
at  first  consigned,  found  another,  at  last,  in  his  native  land, 
where,  and  in  kingly  inclosure,  the  remains  now  repose. 
The  cypress  tree  that  grew  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  and 
whose  roots  were  found  to  have  clasped  his  skull,  was  taken 
with  him,  and  may  now  be  flourishing  in  England,  over  the 
same  remains  over  which  it  had  so  long  waved  and  mourned 
in  America. 
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Bitter  must  have  been  the  reflections  of  Arnold 

But  no — he  regarded  only  his  personal  safety,  and  he  sought 
that  in  flight,  being  indebted  to  his  victim  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  capture,  and  in  time  to  save  himself  from  a  si- 
milar fate.  I  say  no — his  reflections  were  not  bitter.  He 
had  become  hardened  in  crime — and  as  Washington,  I  re- 
member, said  of  him,  *^I  am  mistaken  if  at  this  time  Ar- 
nold \8  undergoing  the  torments  of  a  mental  hell.  He  wants 
feeling.  From  some  traits  in  his  character  which  have  lately 
come  to  my  knowledge,  he  seems  to  have  been  hackneyed  in 
crime,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  shame«  that  while  his 
faculties  still  enable  him  to  continue  his  sordid  pursuits,  there 
will  be  no  time  for  remorse.''  But  though  he  dW  fly,  and 
though  he  was  thus  insensible,  did  not  the  spectre  of  the 
youth  whom  he  bad  destroyed  haunt  him?  Miserable  man! 
hardened — scathed! — ^To  see  as  he  saw,  a  country  young  and 
lovely  like  this,  languishing  and  faint,  and  with  scarcely 
strength  sufficient  to  sustain  itself — a  country  torn  and  bleed- 
ing, and  in  tears,  with  hands  outstretched  for  relief,  and 
seeking  even  foreign  aid — to  take  the  dagger— deliberately 
unsheathe  it — look  at  the  waned  form,  ^nd  then  resolve  to 
vtrikel  **««»«*»  Over  a  heart  Jhus  insensible  to  the 
pleadings  of  liberty,  and  of  country,  sure  some  influence  must 
have  been  shed,  and  from  the  bottomless  pit— or,  perhaps, 
it  came  direct  from  the  same  lips  that  in  olden  time  whisper- 
ed into  the  ear  of  our  general  mother  the  charm  that  brought 

"Death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.^' 

The  events  of  the  revolution  make  a  glorious  picture;  and 
what  eye  does  not  love  to  rove  over  its  varied,  grand,  and 
touching  scenery?  Pictures  must  have  shades — and  this  de- 
fection of  Arnold  being  the  blackest,  serves  as  a  groundwork 
to  give  projection  and  special  loveliness  to  the  whole.  Then 
let  it  stand.  In  the  sublime  work  of  redemption  was  ano- 
ther of  even  deeper  darkness!  But  that  brin^  the  Redeem- 
er out  in  all  his  loveliness,  in  the  foreground  of  that  inimi- 
table picture.     Upon  the  other,  and  most  prominent  of  all, 
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the  group  which  adorns  it,  we  have  Washington. — ^In  the 
world's  history,  there  is  not  to  be  found  two  traitors  of  deep- 
er guilt  than  Judas  and  Arnold.  But  they  have  both  gone 
to  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  the  punishment  of  crime 
belongs;  and  there,  and  to  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  we  must 
leave  them. 

Soon  after  passing  Tappan,  we  enter  the  sea  of  that  name, 
that  place  of  dangers  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and 
which  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  miles  in  width, 
and  about  ten  long,  when  it  narrows  hear  Croton  river,  and 
Haverstraw  bay  commences.  On  ascending  this  for  about  five 
miles,  we  reach,  and  on  our  left,  Stony  point,  which  i«  well 
enough  named,  not  only  on  account  of  the  rocky  ingredients 
that  compose  it,  but  on  account  of  the  hard  fought  actions 
which  distinguished  it,  I  think  in  1778.  On  the  right,  and 
nearly  opposite,  is  Verplank's  point.  Her6  also  was  a  centre 
point  of  war,  but  the  fortress  has  given  place  to  other  and 
more  rural  arrangements.  It  was  in  this  region  that  Harvey 
Birch  figured.  Our  novelist,  Cooper,  preserved  him  for  a 
glorious  death,  and  killed  him  exactly  at  the  right  time — 
though  it  puzzled  liis  genius,  which  is  not  often  in  difficulty, 
to  dispose  of  the  old*man,  in  the  interim;  I  mean  between 
the  war  of  the  revolution  and  the  battle  of  Chippeway. 

Immediately  after  passing  Stony  and  Verplank's  points,  we 
entered  the  highlands.  The  wind,  which  had  blowB  fresh 
in  the  morning,  was  now  lulled  a  little,  and  the  air  was  not 
so  cool.  The  whole  company  was  upon  the  grand  promenade 
to  view  the  sublime  of  nature— the  awful  grandeur  of  these 
broken  up  mountains,  these  precipitous  and  towering  heights, 
and  the  narrow  and  crooked  river  that  winds  its- way  amidst 
them.  It  was  here  I  saw  an  old  acquaintance,  Governor 
M w,  of  Ohio;  a  plain  republican,  of  sound  discri- 
minating mind,  and  of  incorruptible  principles.  Till  now, 
he  had  escaped  my  notice.  I  was  really  glad  to  see  him. 
This  unsophisticated  patriot  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  originated  the  bill  appropriating  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  for  the  civiliaation  of  the  Indians.    He 
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told  me  at  the  time,  it  was  a  noble  object,  and  well  mie^ht 
the  government  afford  to  quadruple  the  sum,  but  he  thought 
it  best  to  name  ten  thousand,  because  he  presumed  there 
would  be  no  objectidn  to  thi^t,  when,  if  the  object  was  pro- 
moted by  it,  there  could  be  no  diflSculty  in  having  the  amount 
increased.  This  was  in  1819.  Nobody,  who  pretends  to 
any  knowledge  of  the  progress  that  is  making  by  about  1200 
Indian  children,  by  means  of  these  ten  thousand  dollars,  will 
deny  that  advantages  the  most  unexampled  have  been  real- 
ised; and  those  who  know  most  of  the  matter,  regret  that 
the  sum  is  not  increased,  because  this  work  of  improvement 
languishes  for  lack  of  means. 

Soon  after  entering  the  highlands,  and  on  your  left,  are  the 
remains  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery.  These  forts,  yoU 
know,  were  the  objects  of  attack  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who, 
desirous  of  relieving  Gren.  Burgoyne,  when  held  somewhat 
uncomfortably  by  Gen.  Gates,  at  Saratoga,  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, marched  in  October,  1777,.  with  4000  men,  to  tjall 
off  Gates'  attention  from  Burgoyne,  and  thereby  give  the  lat- 
ter an  opportunity  to  escape.     This  expedition  was  landed 
at  Verplank's  point,  and  a  part  of  it  pushed  forward  and  across 
to  Stony  point,  and  thence  on  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgo- 
mery. -   General  Putnam  mistaking  the  object  of  Sir  Henfy, 
aad  supposing  it  to  be  an  attack  on  Port  Independence,  put 
himself,   by  crossing  the  river,  in  readiness  to  meet  him 
there;  for  Putnam,  you  know,  was  not  the  man  to  avoid  a 
place  where  he  supposed  fighting  was  to  be  done.     He  was 
not  undeceived  until  the  guns  at  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
ton announced  the  brunt  of  the  action  to  be  there.     The 
contest  raged  at  these  points  from  five  p.  m.  till  night     Our 
late  venerable  vice-president,  George  Clinton,   was  there. 
His  spirit  rode  in  the  whirlwind  of  that  battle.     Our  side 
lost,  in  that-action,  near  250  men,  besides  the  forts;  the  garri- 
sons, however,  as  at  Fort  Lee,  made  their  escape.  Thence  the 
British  moved  upon  West  point,  took  the  chain  from  across 
the  river,  that  had  been  put  there  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
their  ships,  burned  the  place,  and  halted— for  Burgoyne  hav- 
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ing  surrendered,  of  which  the  British  general  received  in- 
telligenee,  all  further  movements  in  that  direction  were 
abandoned — ^the  object  for  which  they  were  undertaken  no 
longer  existing. 

You  see,  my  dear  *^*,  I  venture  boldly  upon  the  history 
of  those  timSs;  do  not  rely  implicit  It/  upon  my  statements, 
especially  as  to  dates,  but  in  any  event  in  which  a  more  ve- 
ritahle  sketch  may  be  needed,  and  where  dates  may  be  con- 
cerned,  consult  Marshall. 

Nearly  opposite  Fort  Montgomery,  and  on  the  right,  is 
Anthony's  nose,  of  reasonable  length  enough,  it  being  near- 
ly one  thousand  feet  long,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mountain 
projection  which  juts  out  into  the  river,  at  that  place,  and 
compels  it,  as  it  is  often  forced  to  do  among  the  highlands, 
to  make  a  circuit,  is  995  feet  high;  and  although  not  suffi- 
ciently perpendicular  to  have  given  the  nose  a  Grecian^  it 
is  enough  so  to  fashion  it  after  the  Roman  form.  But  after 
all, 'it  was  a  queer  £ancy  that  ever  saw  any  thing  like  a  nose 
in  the  outline  of  this  mountain,  at  least  from  any  one  of  the 
points  of  my  approach  to  it  You  remember  the  reason 
assigned  by  Knickerbocker  why  this  name  was  given  to  this 
mountain  blufif?  It  was,  I  believe,  that  the  famous  trumpe* 
tef.  Van  Conlear,  (Anthony  being  his  christian  name,  and  by 
which,  doubtless,  he  was  familiarly  called,)  received  upon 
his  remarkable  nose  the  first  beam  of  a  morning  sun,  which, 
on  striking  it,  and  meeting  with  a  resistance  not  customary 
in  such  greetings,  glanced  down  over  the  edge  of  the  boat 
in  which  Anthony  chanced  to  bej  into  the  water,  and  killed 
an  enormous  sturgeon!  If  I  recollect  right,  this  story  is  in- 
serted by  that  veritable  historian  with  unusual  gravity,  and 
many  assurances  are  given  of  its  truth.  From  that  time,  he 
tells  us,  the  promontory  has  been  called  '^Anthony^s  NoseJ*^ 
It  is  a  prodigious  mountain,  by  the  base  of  which  the  boats 
go.  It  makes  one  dizzy  to  look  up  at  it  from  below,  and 
doubtless  thrice  dizzy,  those  who  look  down  from  its  summit 
upon  the  river  and  the  world  beneath. 
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We  read  of  many  interesting  things  in  thi^  neighbourhood, 
such  as  the  bloody  pond,  behind  Fort  Clinton,  into  which  it 
is  said  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  on  the  memora- 
ble day  of  the  fight  there;  and  distant  views  from  those  tow- 
ering elevations  which  open  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  new 
worlds  beyond; — but  I  saw  none  of  these,  and  therefore  have 
nothing  to  say  about  them. 

Upon  your  left,  and  high  up,  and  sometimes  among  the 
elouds,  are  seen  the  scite  and  the  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam, 
These  lie  nearly  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.     I  wished  much  to  clamber  up  to  these,  and  play 
Volney,  (hough  not  all  the  part  he  played.     I  felt  more 
than  I  have   language   to   convey  to   you.      I  thought  of 
the  period — that  of  our  revolution— of  the  toil  expended 
in  erecting  this  fort— of  the  dangers  which  menaced  it — of 
the  privations  of  those  noble  fellows  who  had  their  stations 
there — of  the  old  General  whose  name  it  bears — of  his  wolfs 
den  adventure — his  horse- neck  gallop — ^and  then  of  the  roar 
of  artillery  that  had   resounded  through  those   hills,  and 
echoed  in  their  caverns — qf  the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and 
the  capture  and  conflagration  of  West  point,  which  lies  just 
below  it — of  Kosciusco  and  his  garden — and  then,  and  with 
iBtense  interest,  and  a  glow  of  rapture,  of  the  suddenly  re- 
fleeted  scenery  in  the  hour  of  gloom,  and  when  West  point 
was  smokinn:  in  ruins — -from  the  victory  so  opportunely  won 
at  Saratoga.   It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  agitations  which  attend- 
ed upon  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
feelings  that  oppressed  his  so  recently  triutnphant  army, 
when  the  news  came  that  Burgoyne  was  captured.     Porten- 
tous days!  All,  however,  gone  by.     Even  the  agitations  are 
stilled,  and  scarce  a  ripple  is  to  be  seen  to  disturb  the  calm 
that  rests  upon  the  surface  of  those  events.     Those  ruins 
too — ^time  is  busy  with  them.     Mutilated  fragments,  it  is 
easy  to  discern,  lie  scattered  around  the  parts  of  the  walls 
that  yet  remain  upright,  and  serve  to  confirm  even  now  the 
truth  of  this  sentiment: 
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"  I 
/ 

'*The  deep  foundations  that  ^e  lay. 
Time  plouebs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock; 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood; 
'  And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  Tain, 
Hie  undiseoverable  secret  sleeps." 

In  distant  periods  of  time,  posterity,  doubtless,  Vill  climb 
this  height,  and  by  the  lights  of  history,  seek  among  the 
rocks  for  some  of  the  remains  of  Fort  Putnam;  and  although 
these  may  be  found,  they  will  be  unsatisfying,  for  no  certainty 
will  be  arrived  at,  that  they  formed  any  part  of  the  defences 
of  ihe  war  of  the  revolution,  at  this  spot 

Of  West  point  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  I  cannot  The 
buildings  and  all  the  beauty  which  is  attributed  to  the  plain 
on  which  they  stand,  are  too  high  to  be  seen,  except  partial- 
ly, from  the  river,  and  I  had  not  time  to  land.  The  period 
was  interesting  too,  as  the  examination  of  the  cadets  was 
about  to  commence,  and  I  was  tempted,  strongly,  to  go 
ashore.  But  my  hours  were  precious,  and  I  had  to  forego  the 
gratification  of  a  call.  I  must,  if  I  can,  be  at  Detroit  by  the 
16th.  West  poipt  is  a  proud  monument  It  has  its  foun- 
dations in  the  confederacy;  and  every  state  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  cherishing  it  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  our  most 
splendid  appendages;  and  our  eyes  are  never  turned  towards 
it  but  they  are  greeted  with  the  moral  grandeur  that  invests 
it.  r  believe  this  is  felt  every  where,  and  in  every  section 
of  our  beloved  country;  and  yet  it  costs  only  about  $100,000 
annually,  to  sustain  it!  On  turning  West  point,  and  imme- 
diately in  front,  and  some  ten  miles  distant,  Newburg  is  seen 
(on  the  left  of  the  river)  through  the  highlands,  and  this  view 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  any  on  the  whole  route.  On 
arriving  opposite  this  very  handsome  town,  which  graces  a 
8lof>e  of  a  mountain,  I  was  surprised  at  its  extent,  and  no  less 
at  its  fine  appearance.  Poughkeepsie  is  on  the  right,  and 
some  fifteen  miles  beyond  Newburg.  This  place  is  made  up 
of  clusters  of  little  villages,  rather  than  of  one  compact  and 
well  built  town. 
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It  was  here  that  night  closed  in  qpon  me,  and  I  could  see 
no  more.  Neither  the  Pine  Orchard,  the  Round  Top,  nor  the 
Catskill  mountains,  except  a  distant  view  before  night-fall; 
nor,  indeed,  any  thing  else,  'till  awaking  this  morning  I 
found  myself  in  the  overslaugh^  a  little,  narrow,  difficult  part 
of  the  river,  four  miles  from  this  place,  where  several  sloops 
were  holding  on  by  their  anchors,  waiting  a  fair  wind  to  pass 
down.  I  believe  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  not  wa- 
ter enough  here  for  the  steam  hoats  to  pass;  and  that  a  land- 
ing is  made^  and*  a  ride  taken  to  the  town  in  stages.  We, 
however,  eame  through,  bag  and  baggage. 

I  would,  if  I  dare,  attempt  some  description  of  the  high- 
lands, and  of  the  Hudson,  winding  its  way  around  the  bases 
of  the*  mountains  that  project  into  it  at  so  many  points.  I 
would  delight,  if  I  could,  in  making  you  see  these  broken 
up  mountains,  these  towering  heights,  that  stretch  away  off 
into  the  sky;  and  the  crooked  and  pent  up  river  in  which 
their  bases  rest;  but  that  is  not  possible.  You  need  never 
expect  to  comprehend  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  highlands 
until  you  see  them.  The  distance  through  them  is  about  six- 
teen miles,  and  there  is  not  an  inch  of  the  way  in  which  the 
mind  can  disengage  itself  from  the  surprising  grandeur,  or 
break  the  spell  of  a  most  enchanting  sublimity  which  the 
scenery  faistens  upon  it 

I  am  in  Albany,  it  is  true,  but  have  not  a  moment  to  say 
one  word  about  it  I  must  snatch  an  hour  for  what  I  may 
have  to  say  of^this  ancient  city,  at  Schenectady. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  whether  you  have  been  able  to 
dec3rpher  my  letters?  I  have  my  doubts  about  it  It  is  pos- 
sible, should  there  be  any  parts  so  completely  un-Ounter  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  formation  of  letters  and  words,  that  I 
may  aid  you  in  making  them  out  On  my  return — but  this  is 
wky  pembk*  Ever  yours. 
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Schenectady^  TucBday,  Jtme  6^  18jt6. 
Mr  Dear  ♦** 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  length  of  my  epistle  from 
Albany  until  I  had  gathered  up  the  sheets  to  fold  them  into 
something  of  a  letter  form,  and  beKeve  me  the  bulk  alarmed 
me!  The  sight  of  the  package  must  have  been  appalling  to 
you.  Now  for  Albany.  My  time,  however,  is  shorty  and 
you  must  indulge  in  no  expectations  but  of  the  most  mode* 
rate,  sort  Had  I  more  time  I  would  try  to*  make  up  in  th^ 
style  of  writing  for  deficiency  of  incidents,  I  mean  I  woilkl 
say  what  I  have  to  say  with  more  care,  and  although  I  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  style  of  a  fine  writer,  I  love  the  broad, 
free  flow  with  which  Addison  graced  his  compositions,  and 
with  no  diminution  of  the  same  feeling,  the  no  less  perspicu- 
ous and  enchanting  beauty  which  adorns  whatever  comes 
from  the  pen  of  the  Addison  of  America — I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  mean  Mr.  Madison.  But  wherie  shall  I  be- 
gin with  Albany?  Shall  I  go  back  to  its  infancy,  and  trace 
out  its  growth  from  that  helpless  period  to  its  present  state 
of  manhood  and  of  vigour?  Or  just  pluck  from  its  whitened 
head  a  lo6k,  and  tell  you  of  the  appearance  of  the  form  and 
figure  to  which  it  belongs,  and  as  I  saw  it? ,  It  is  best,  per- 
haps, although  at  the  hazard  of  being  incorrect  in  some  tfainss 
to  commence  with  the  morning  of  its  youth.  But  to  do  this, 
I  must  fly — ^for  time  is  at  my  heels. 

Albany,  as  you  know,  was  settled  by  the  Dutch.  These 
early  adventurers  wore  led  up  to  this  point  in  pursuit  of  com- 
merce, and  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1612,  when  they  obtain- 
ed footing  on  the  flat  laad  near  the  river,  and  not  far,  (per- 
haps some  hundred  yards,  or  so,)  above  the  steam  boat  land- 
ing. To  guard  themselves  from  the  danger  of  Indian  incur- 
sions, they  built  a  stockade  fort,  and  for  ten  years  aflter,  they 
occupied  this  fort  without  so  much  as  thinking,  so  fiu*  as  we 
know,  how  reasonable  a  thing  it  would  have  been  to  have 
given  it  a  name.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  old 
fort  needing  repairs,  it  being  deemed  inadequate  for  their  se- 
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cwrity,  they  renewed  and  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  stronger. 
To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Orange. 

For  nearly  forty  years  did  these  industrious,  and  plodding, 
and  persevering  people  retain  both  their,  position  and  their 
power,  when,  in  1664, 1  think  it  was,  Fort  Orange  was  sur- 
rendered to  Carteret,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  then  commanding  in  the  Delaware,  and  who 
changed  its  title  to  Albany.  This  was  a  famous  year  for 
the  English.  In  it  the  Dutch  power  was  broken  in  all  this 
region,  and  the  whole  country  fell  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  tite  En^ith  crown.  -The  Dutch,  however,  held  on; 
though  powerless,  they  maintained  their  position,  being  un- 
wilh'ng  either  to  leave  the  country,  or  seek  a  new  location. 
The  channels  for  their  trade  had  been  cut;  they  had  acquir- 
ed a  knowledge  of  both  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  according  to  Knickerbocker,  no  people  ever 
knew  better  how  to  weigh  a  pack  of'  beaver  than  they.  It 
was  the  understanding,  according  tq  this  writer,  that  a  Dutch- 
man's hand  weighed  one  pound,  and  his  foot  two.  So  when 
the  pack  was  put  in  one  scale  and  the  hand  of  a  Dutchman  in 
the  other,  if  the  scales  balanced,  Uie  pack  went  for  one  pound; 
but  if  the  hand  was  too  light,  and  the  foot  had  to  be  resorted 
iOj  (which  never  failed  to  bring  up  the  scale)  it  went  for  two. 
ThiS)  doubtless,  was  a  profitable  trade,  even  supposing  Knick- 
erbocker to  have  been  mistaken  in  his  account  of  the  weights, 
and  so  Fort  Orange,  then  Albany,  continued  still  ta  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Dutch.  I  suppose  it  was  thought  by  these  in- 
dostriovs  people,  that  if  the  same  sun  rose  and  set,  and  the 
sam^  rains  fell,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  as  plentifully,  and 
the  Indians  could  be  traded  with  as  successfully,  under  Eng- 
lish, as  Dutch  rule,  it  was  of  but  little  consequence  who  wore 
the  crown,  or  swayed  the  sceptre. 

It  was  well  for  the  English  that  the  body  of  the  Dutch 
population  was  so  indifierent  about  power;  for  had  there  been 
among  these  early  settlers  a  reasonable  number  of  such  fiery 
spirits  as  StU3rvesant;  or  had  the  mass  of  these  people  cher- 
ished a  love  of  rule,  with  any  thing  like  as  much  of  the  love 
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of  it  as  he  carried  in  his  wooden  Its^y  there  would  have  ^cen 
8omethinf2;  else  to  do  besides  sailing  up  to  a  fort  and  demand- 
ing its  surrender.  What  they  cared  most  about  was  what  the 
knowing  ones  of  the  present  day  denominate  the  "mo«n 
chance^*^  which  means  a  certain  reaching  after  gains,  which 
every  now  and  then,  in  these  times  at  least,  springs  the  snare, 
for  y6u  know  "those  who  will  be  ri.ch  fall  into  a  snare,  &c." 
and  hence  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  capture  a  fortress.  But 
this  neutral  disposition  in  matters  of  occupancy  and  power; 
this  quiet  yielding  up  the  right  to  the  one,  and  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  other,  fretted  the  last  of  the  Dutch  governors  soy 
as  to  hasten  him  to  his  grave.  Stuyvesant  could  never  brook^ 
with  the  least  composure  of  spirits,  this  gradual  decay  of  his 
power;  and  when  it  all  fell,  he  fell  with  it  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  died  on  the  same  day  that  left  him  scepireie9s; 
but  he  never  lived  after  as  Peter  Stuyvesant  He  became, 
under  the  withering  blight  of  English  success,  somebody  else; 
at  least  he  so  felt  himself  to  be. 

There  are  evidences  yet  remaining  in  Albany,  which  would 
demonstrate  without  the  aid  of  either  history  or  tradition,  that 
it  was  of  Dutch  origin.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  older 
streets  which  turn  and  twist  in  all  manner  of  w^ys,  and  in  the 
little  fierce-looking  houses,  with  their  sterrated  gable  ends, 
which  here  and  there  meet  the  view.  It  was  never  intended 
by  those  early  settlers,  that  the  solid  parts  oT  the  materials 
of  which  they  built  their  houses,  should  decay.  And  as  every 
thing  was  best  that  came  from  Holland,  those  very  bricks  of 
which  these  gable  ends  are  made,  were  burned  *Hn  the  old 
country, ^^  and  until  they  were  black  and  blue,  and  then  to 
defend  them  from  the  action  of  the  American  elements,  they 
were  glazed — and  there  they  are,  as  perfect  and  as  fresh,  as 
if  they  had  been  discharged  from  the  polishing  process  but 
yesterday.  Time,  I  do  verily  believe,  has  been  baffled  here; 
for  I  have  no  conception  that  he  has  the  power  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  upon  these  little  black  and  blue  bricks. 
I  think  the  corporate  authorities  of  both  New  York  and  Al- 
bany, ought  to  purchase  every  one  of  these  ancient  bouses, 
and  preserve  them  as  relics. 
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Jufl^ng  from  the  Maiden  lane  parts  of  New  York,  and 
from  some  of  the  older  parts  of  Albany,  one  would  think 
that  it  had  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  these  early  set- 
tlers to  build  upon  any  methodized  or  regular  plan.  The  case 
is  now  altered  with  Albany,  as  it  has  long  been  with  New 
York.  The  streets  of  more  modern  times,  are  straight  and 
wide;  for  example,  State  street,  in  Albany,  and  which  would 
be  beautiAil  but  for  its  steep  ascent,  which  is  enough,  in  a 
hot  day,  to  make  one  sweat  to  look  at  it,  is  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide^  nor  short  of  two  thousand 
feet  in  length.  The  buildings  upon  it  are  fine,  as  is  the  State 
house  which  ornaments  its  termination,  and  which  is  built 
immediately  in  its  front  Indeed,  the  houses  and  style  of 
Imilding  in  Albany,  are  both  fine;  and  it  is  not  possible  to. 
walkthrough  it  without  feeling  the 'impression  that  it  is  a 
rich  city.  The  public  square  in  front,  inclining  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  capitol,  is  a  beautiful  spot;  and  some  of  the 
best  houses  in  Albany  grace  this  high  elevation,  from  which 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  enchanting.  The  city 
rests  upon  an  inclined  plane,  descending  from  the  capitol  to 
the  flat  lands  bordering  the  river.  This  level  is,  I  should 
judge,  nearly  a  mife  in  length,  and  is  built  upon  for  nearly,^  if 
not  quite,  that  distance;  its  width,  (I  mean  the  width  of 
this  flat  land)  being  from  one  hundred,  to  five  hundred  yrirds. 
From  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  eminence,  on  which  the 
State  house  rests,  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  the 
elevation  in  that  direction,  cannot  be  short  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

I  had  not  time  to  take  such  an  observation  of  the  city  as  to 
enable  me  to  describe  it  minutely.  The  general  impression 
which  I  have  received  is,  that  Albany  is  now  in  a  most  flour*- 
ishing  condition.  I  infer  this  from  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  warehouses,  and  from  the  activity  and  show  of  busi- 
ness in  and  about  them  all;  from  the  shipping,  from  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  that  are  going  up,  and  from  the  rich  and 
varied  display  of  merchandize  which  the  stores  make.  But  I 
have  something  more  conclusive  still.    In  1820,  if  I  mistake 
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aot,  the  population  of  Albany  was  only  a,  little  more  tiian 
liSyOOO; — in  1825  it  had  increased  to  nearly  16,0004  vid 
now  there  i^  reason  for  believing,  (and  I  say  so  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  yery  intelligent  citizen  of  the  place, )  it  is  at  least 
1 7, 500.  The  same  gentJeman  assured  me  the  rents  had  great- 
ly increased;  and  that  there  were  no  unoccupied  houses^  The 
domestic  manufactures  flourish  here,  especially  the  moroeoo 
and  the  breweries.  Fifty  thousand  skins,  at  least,  were  manu- 
fisu^ured  last  year;  and  nearly  ^00,000  dollars  worth  of  beer 
brewed.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  150,000  travellers  ar- 
rived at  Albany  this  year,  and  diverged  from  it  upon  the  va- 
rious routes  of  pleasure  and  of  business,  as  the  one  or  the 
oUier  claimed  their  attention;  and  to  look  at  them  and  listen 
to  their  rattle  and  noise,  there  appear  to  be  stages  enough  lo 
accommodate  as  many  more.  The  canal  navigation  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  It  is  said  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
upwards  of  8000  boats  since  1824.  I  i^as  told,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  business  justified  the  statement,  that  Jive  mil" 
lions  €(f  dollars  worth  of  goods  were  sold  the  last  year,  by 
not  more  than  fifty  houses!  The  agriculture,  and  the  timber 
that  find  a  market  here,  if  the  quantity  of  the  one,  and  the 
cubic  feet  of  the  other,  were  ascertained,  would,  I  was.  in- 
formed, exceed  all  calculation. 

Besides  the  capitol,  there  is  in  Albany  an  academy,  a  Lan- 
caster school,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  America;  four  banks, 
one  of  them  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture;  a  museum ^ 
a  theatre  and  circus,  and  twelve  churches — one  Episcopal, 
that  on  State  street;  one  Presbyterian;  one  Baptist;  one  Lu- 
theran; one  Dutch  Reformed;  one  Catholic,  &c.  &c.  &c 

Every  stranger  on  nearing  a  place,  feels  solicitous  to  as- 
certain where  he  may  be 'best  accommodated;  and  althouj^ 
I  had  allotted  to  leave  Albany  this  afternoon,  (giving  myself 
only  nine  hours  to  look  at  the  city  and  write  to  you,)  still  I 
wished  to  get  into  the  best  quarters,  and  e^cially  as  I  was 
not  certain,  from  the  state  of  my  health,  whether  I  should 
not  have  to  rest  awhile  there.  Oh  inquiring  of  Judge 
M s,  who  had  been  a  boarder  at  Park  Plaoe  house,  and 
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who  came  up  with  me  in  the  Lady  Clinton,  1  was  recom*- 
Bended  to  go  to  Cruttenden's.  I  did  so,  and  as  you  may  i;rn.^ 
Tel  this  way  some  of  these  days,  I  should  not  be  doing  either 
you  or  my  landlord  jijistice,  not  to  recommend  you  to  the 
same  place.  The  house  is  one,  and  the  east  corner,  of  a  beau* 
tiful  row  in  front  of  the  capitol  square,  and  from  which  the 
finest  view  of  the  city,  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  is 
to  be  had.  But  this,  though  interesting,  is  not  the  only  rea- 
son that  made  the  house  so  acceptable  to  me.  The  landlord 
himself  is  every  way  accommodating*— his  house  is  sweet 
and  clean,  and  in  all  respects;  and  his  table  is  excellent,  at 
I  found  his  wine  to  be.,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  describe 
Crutteoden.  Were  I  to  attempt  it,  I  5hould>  say  he  is  portly, 
and  something  after  the  make  of  Vantwiller,  though  in  all 
respects  well  proportioned  and  active.  He  has  a  full  and 
expressive  eye,  and  in  a  word,  a  face  that  resembles,  in  all 
respects,  the  likeness  I  once  saw  you  have  of  the  celebrated 
Fox,  of  England.  I  had  not  time  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
likeness  he  bore  that  distinguished  orator  within,  but  infer- 
red he  had  i^me  wit,  but  know  nothing  of  its  quality.  I 
understood  the  public  houses  in  Albany,  generally,  are  very 
fine,  and  judging  from  their  exterior,  I  should  infer  as  much. 
But  as  I  was  well  pleased  with  Cruttenden's,  I  recommend  it 
to  you. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  country  round  about  Albany, 
as  seen  in  the  approach  to  it,  is  picturesque,  and  to  my  eye, 
very  beautiful.  The  mountains  in  that  neighbourhood  ap- 
pear to  have  grown  tired  of  an  upright  position,  and  to  have 
reclined  themselves  as  if  for  repose,  forming  a  handsome 
semi-circular  back-ground  to  the  city,  on  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  as  they  approach  the  river,  they  gradually  sink 
till  they  dip  into  it,  interlocking  with  the  east  shore,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  q>pearance  of  the  heading  of  the  river  within 
tiie  bounds  of  the  view. 

I  should  not  have  attempted  to  give  you  even  this  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  Albany,  did  I  not  look  upon .  the 
iBcrease  in  its  wealth  and  population  to  be  great;  and  did  I 
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not  believe  that  it  is  only  juat  now  bcginnini;  to  feel  the  vast 
benefits  which  the  canal  is  destined  to  confer  upon  it — nor 
then,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
who  argued  stoutly  in  its  defence,  the  cana)  was  to  prove  the 
ruin  of  ^Albany!  I  was  reminded  so  forcibly  of  similar 
views  entertained  by  persons  in  our  quarter,  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal;. and  of  the  little  local 
jealousies,  and  narrow  conceptions  which  have  been  thrown 
so  industriously  in  the  way  of  its  commencement,  that  I 
could  not  reisist  the  disposition  to  give  you  this  specimen  of 
what  a  city  feels  when  the  vast  products  of  our  western  re- 
gions are  permitted  even  to  pass  it;  for  let  it  be  observed, 
it  is  to  New  York  that  all  this  world  of  produce  tends,  yet 
Albany,  like  a  plant  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  feels  the  en- 
riching effects,  and  flourishes  in  tenfold  strength  and  loveli- 
ness; 

I  have  met  at  this  place  with  part  of  my  North  river 
company,  and  have  just  learned,  and  with  regret,  that  they 
proceed  to  Utica  by  land.  There  I  may  meet  with  them 
again.  The  bugle  sounds,  and  the  bustle  about  the  J>ridge 
admonishes  me  to  be  brief,  for  the  boat  is  about  to  be  off; 
and  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  accompanied  me  from  Albany,  and 
who  is  going  on  with  me,  oalls^ — so  good  bye. 

Ever  yours. 


Erie  Canal,  on  board  the  Condi  boat  De  Witt  CHnton,  > 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1B26.     3 

My  Dbab  *** 

I  had  just  time  to  close  my  letter  yesterday,  and 
step  into  the  boat  as  she  moved  off.  It  was  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  The  bugle  iVas  still  sending  forth  its  notes,  and 
giving  the  signal  of  departure,  and  setting  every  body  in 
motion  who  felt  an  inclination  to  see  the  boat  leave  her 
moorings;  whilst  the  windows  of  the  hotel  oj^osite  the  land- 
ing were  crowded,  and  at  these  I  recognized  my  North  river 
travelling  companions.     The  horses  were  soon  off  in  a  trot, 
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three  in  number;  the  bugle  yet  flourishing,  and  filling  the 
town,  and  the  surrounding  country  with  its  echoes.  The  sun's 
rays  were  gilding  the  high  places,  the  spires,  and  the  moun- 
tains, with  their  last  radiance,  just  ready  to  fade  away  into 
the  twilight  So  hope  often  lingers — and  so  it  often  expires! 
I  exchanged  adieus  by  the  waving  of  the  hands  with  those  in- 
teresting travellers  at  the  windows,  and  then  looked  about  me 
to  see  in  what  kind  of  a  conveyance  I  had  embarked  for  the 
seventy-nine  and  a  half  miles  of  canal  travelling  which  lay  be- 
tween Schenectady  and  Utica,  and  which  was  entirely  new 
to  me. 

This  boat — by  the  way  I  have  the  luck,  so  far,  of  keeping 
in  the  Clinton  family,  is  considered  the  best  on  the  line;  but 
her  outside  appearance,  which  is,  however,  like  the  rest  of 
the  packet-boats,  I  confess,  made  on  me,  as  I  came  on  board, 
a  most  unfavourable  impression.     You  have  only  to  go  to 
the  Potomac  and  look  at  one  of  your  flour  boats,  of  some  70 
or  80  feet  long,  and  fancy  a  box  placed  upon  it,  bottom  up- 
wards, resting  with  its  edges  on  the  gunwales,  narrowing 
gradually^  to  the  top,  and  covering  the  whole  length,  except 
some  five  feet  at  the  bow,  where  there  is  a  little  platform,  or 
deck,  and  from  which,  and  at  the  end  of  this  box,  is  the 
entrance  into  the  ladies^  cabin;  and  some  ten  feet  at  the  stern, 
where  there  is  another  platform,  upon  which  the  steersman 
stands,  and  in  which  end  of  the  cover,  or  box,  are  the  doors 
which  lead  into  the  gentlemen's  cabin,  and  where  both  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  assemble  to  eat,  and  you  have  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  exterior  of  a  canal  boat.     You  pass  into  this 
cabin  through  a  narrow  passage  way,  leaving  on  your  left 
the  kitchen,  between  which  and  the  cabin  is  a  partition,  and 
'  on  the  inside  of  which,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin,  is  Ma 
bar.     From  the  floor  of  the  cabin  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  is 
about  six  feet  six  inches,  and  in  width,  it  is  about  thirteen 
feet  and  a  half.     The  ladies'  cabin  is  about  eighteen  feet 
long,  and  the  dining  cabin,  twenty-four.     The  rest  of  the 
length  is  taken  up  in  the  platforms,  as  stated,  fore  and  aft;  and 
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in  the  kitchen,  &c.  From  the  top  of  this  box,  or  eoveringy 
to  the  water,  is  about  six  feet  . 

This  boat  is  drawn,  as  I  have  stated,  by  three  horses, 
conne<:ted  to  it  by  means  of  a  rope  about  eighty  feet  long. 
These  horses  trot  along  the  tow  path,  as  it  is  called,  aad 
which  is  immediately  on  the  border  of  the  canal,  and  at  the 
rate,  generally,  of  four  miles  the  hour.  The  lumber  boats 
rarely  go  over  three  miles  the  hour,  and  not  often  that,  many 
of  them  being  drawn  by  no~  more  than  one  horse.  The 
hindmost  horse  is  rode  by  a  "lad,*'  as  they  call  him,  with  a 
rusty  white  hat  with  a  large  rim,  and  a  crown  that  fits  his 
own  to  a  shaving.  The  horses  are  relieved  every  ten  miles, 
or  fifteen,  when  the  driver  is  changed  sllso;  but  so  far,  the 
same  kind  of  hat  has  made  its  appearance.  I  was  curious  to 
ask  the  reason  for  the  uniformity  of  this  head-dress,  after 
having  satisfied  myself  that  we  had  changed  "lads,**  as  well 
as  horses,  and  got  for  answer,  that  "they  are  very  cheap^ 
shade  the  face,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  knocked  off  by 
the  bridges;"  down  by  th^  abutments  of  which,  and  under 
them,  on  one  side,  and  short  out  on  the  other,  the  tow  path 
leads.  When  boats  meet,  they  are  steered  so  as^  to  avoid 
one  another,  except  now  and  then  their  sides  rub,  at  the  same 
time  the  horses  of  one  boat  are  stopped,  when,  nevertheless, 
the  boat  continuing  on  by  means  of  her  previous  onward 
motion,  the  rope  sinks,  and  the  other  passes  over  it  I  need 
not  add  that  the  horses  attached  to  the  advance  boat  keep  on 
and  pass  between  those  which  are  stopped,  and  the  canal, 
walking  over  that  part  of  the  rope  that  lies  across  the  tow 
path.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  on  each  side  of  the  top,  or 
covering  to  the  boat,  are  windows  of  glass,  which  slide  in 
between  the  casement,  and  Venetian  blinds  on  the  outside,  to 
the  number  of  six  or  eight  on  a  side;  and  that  the  top  of  the 
boat  is  reached  from  both  ends  by  means  of  steps. 

I  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  however,  on  going  into 
the  cabin,  to  find  such  a  show  of  accommodation  and  com- 
fort Aroutid  the  sides  are  settees,  some  moveable  and  some 
stationary,  and  in  the  floor,  for  ;the  accommodation  of  those 
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who  mty  wish  to  read/or  write,  are  tables,  whilst  the  walls; 
if  I  may  so  call  them,  and  wihich  iDcline  gradually  inwards 
fipom  where  they  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  boat,  are  nicely 
painted,  and  ornamented  with  mirrors,  &c.  &c.  The  tables 
for  eating  are  set  on  frames,  which,  after  meals,  are  folded 
up  and  stowed  away;  and  these,  when  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers require  it,  are  spread  on  both  sides  the  cabin;  wh^n 
otherwise,  only  on  one — not,  howeyer,  including  the  ladies' 
6abin,  which  is  divided  by  folding  doors,  and  has  two  tiers 
of  stationary  births,  like  those  in  steamboats;  and  which  are 
quite  handsomely  ornamented.  The  upper  births  in  the 
gentlemen's  cabin  a^  moveable,  and  are  suspended  by  hooks, 
and  from  iron  rods  from  the  ceiling.  The  mattresses  are 
kept  in  the  lockers  of  the  settees,  on  Ae  tops  of  which  the 
lower  tier  of  mattresses  is  placed.  Every  contrivance  is 
made,  you  perceive,  in  moveable  tables,  and  moveable  births, 
Itc,  to  make  as  much  room  as  possible. 

The  fare  and  the  cooking,  I  find,  are  both  excellent;  and 
I  confess,  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  Captain  White  inte- 
rested my  feelings  for  his  welfare,  as  did  the  efforts  of  those 
interested  in  the  line  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers, 
for  their  prosperity.  It  happened,  however,  unfortunately 
for  me  that  forty  passengers  entered  for  this  trip.  This 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  weather  were  not  so  oppressively 
hot;  or  if  I  had  regained  my  accustomed  health.  As  mattet*s 
were,  I  dreaded  the  night,  for  in  the  midst  of  such  a  compact 
mass  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  wondered  how  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  breathe.  At  a  seasonable  hour,  up  went  the 
little  moveable  births,  and  a  very  pleasant  one  was  assigned 
to  me.  I  admired  it  the  more  as  it  was  opposite  one  of  those 
little  windows.  I  calculated  largely  on  the  relief  which  I 
should  experience  from  the  admission  of  the  external  air. 
Presently  the  company  retired,  when  I  began  softly  to  draw 
aside  the  sash.  I  had  sepairated  it  from  the  mouldings  not 
more  than  an  inch,  when  a  voice  above  me  uttered  these 
ominous  words — ^*I  would  be  thankful,  sir,  if  you  would  let 
the  window  reauua  closed — I  am  afraid  of  the  night  air!" 
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The  request  being  reasonable  and  politely  made,  was,  of 
course,  complied  with.  But  it  set  me  to  panting  dmoat  for 
life.  It  was  the  knell  of  my  hopes  for  rest,  for  that  night. 
I  soon  felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  vapour  bath,  and  puffed  and  Mow- 
ed to  keep  cool;  not  that  I  felt  any  additional  heat  at  the  mo^ 
ment,  but  the  idea  of  what  the  temperature  and  qualify  of 
the  air  would  be  by  morning,  went  nigh  suffocating  me  on 
the  spot!  Sleep  flew  from  me,  as  he  does  always  from  wo—* 
aa  Young  has  it;  and  if  he  had  not  flown  from  me  last  night,  I 
never  would  again  have  believed  in  the  sentiment,  for  I  felt 
all  that  wo  could  inflict,  at  least  all  that  had  relation  to  my 
then  situation.  And  to  mend  the  matter,  every  now  and 
then  my  upper  story  friend  would .  break  out  in  a  most  se* 
pulchral  cough,  which  of  itself  was  enough  to,  fix  a  great 
gulf  between  sleep  and  me;  but  it  served  to  satisfy  me 
that  the  poor  fellow  had  good  reason  to  dread  the  night  air 
I  lingered  out,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  sleepless  and  miserar 
ble  night 

I  have  lived  as  much  as  I  could  to-day  upon  the  top  of 
this  box,  called  a  deck,  and  which  inclines  every  way  from 
the  middle  to  let  the  water  off,  I  suppose,  but  around  which 
are  no  railings  or  net  work.  But  this  is  done  at  the  risk  of 
being  scraped  off  by  the  bridges,  many  of  which  are  so  low 
a^  to  leave  scarcely  room  enough  between  the  deck  and  their 
sleepers  for  my  body,  though  I  extend  it  along  the  deck  and 
spread  myself  out  upon  it  as  flat  as  a  lizard.  When  I  have 
doubted  the  elevation  of  the  bridge,  and  the  space  between 
being  insufficient,  according  to  the  measurement  by  the  eye^ 
and  fearing  to  trust  myself,  and  this  has  been  the  case  with 
some  hundreds,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  go  down  in 
time  by  the  way  of  the  steps  upon  the  platform  where  the 
steersman  stands,  or  at  the  bow,  where  the  ladies  sometimes 
sit  And  this  exercise  has  worried  me  a  great  deal;  for  the 
bridges  appear  to  me  to  average  at  least  one  for  every  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Schenectady  to  where  I  now  am,  which  is 
some  twenty  miles  from  Utica.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  with  a  reasonable  number  of  passengers,  say 
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tmenty^  and  in  cooler  weather,  it  is  a  most  agreeable  mode 
of  travelling,  and  it  has  withal  -economy  to  recommend  it 
Nothing  need  be  cheaper,  it  being  spmething  like  three  or 
four  cents  the  mile,  including  your  fare.  Or  were  the 
bridges  so  constructed  as  tiiat  the  boat^s  deck  could  be  railed 
in,  and  covered  with  an  awning,  I  would  prefer  it,  for  com- 
fort, to  the  stages,  even  should  there  be  forty  on  board,  or 
sixty,  so  I  could  find  refuge  above  stairs  and  in  free,  pure 
air,  night  and  day.  It  is  true  your  progress  is  only  about 
four  miles  the  hour,  but  then  you  go  night  and  day,  and  live 
meanwhile  in  an  excellent  hotel. 

My  eye  has  often  lingered  and  been  charmed  with  the 
ddightfuliy  fertile  country  through  which  the  canal  passes. 
What  lands  can  surpass  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk? 
I  have  seen  none? 

It  is  now  near  eight  o^clock  at  night,  and  the  lights  in 
Utica  are  visible;  by  nine  I  shall  have  reached  that  town, 
when  I  will  finish  this  letter  by  a  short  review  of  the  coun- 
try, &e.  through  which  I  have  passed. 

UHca^  9  o^clockj  P.  M.  Slupard^a  HoteL 

I  have  this  moment  arrived  at  this  place,  and  while  they 
are  preparing  a  room  for  me  I  will  finish  this  letter.  We 
have  had  a  longer  pilassage  than  usual,  owing  to  the  extreme 
beat  of  the  day,  which  made  it  improper  if  not  inhuman  to 
force  the  horses,  but  chiefly  to  a  detention  at  the  Little  Falls, 
occasioned  by  the  grounding  of  a  raft,  and  a  fastening  or 
wedging  in  of  boats  on  account  of  it 

The  scenery  along  the  canal,  from  Schenectady  to  Utica, 
is  full  of  interest  The  lands,  the  bottom  lands,  are  very 
rich,  and  beautifully  luxuriant  It  requires  no  aid  of  the 
fimcy  to  see  what  once  formed  the  barriers,  or  shores  of  the 
Mohawk;  and  that  its  present  width  is  only  a  streamlet  in 
eomparison  of  its  once  wide  and  flowing  dimensions.  The 
eourse  of  the  canal  is  amidst  towering  heights  and  rocky 
preeipices,  with  the  retired  and  peaceful  Mohawk  keeping 
it  near  company  the  entire  distance.     In  general  that  which 
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was   once   the  bottom  of  this  river,  is  followed    by   the 
canal,  except  her^  and  there  the  bed  of  it  is  cut  out  of  the 
sides  of  mountains,  whose  frowning  precipices  hang  over  you 
as  you  pass.     The  scenery  about  the  Little  Falls  is  grand, 
whilst  the  desolation  of  rocks,  and  the  broken  up  mountains, 
are  enough  to  impress  one  with  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
outlet  or  vent  of  some  awful  and  interior  convulsion  of  na- 
ture;  or,  what  is  moi^  likely,'that  here  the  Mohawk  broke 
over,  and  caused  all  this  tumult  in  the  rage  and  Airy  of  its 
passage.     It  is  certain  the  waters  were  once,  in  many  places, 
some  fifty  feet  above  their  present  level;  for  their  action 
upon  the  rocks  is  plainly  seen  in  the  pot  holes^  as  the  exca- 
vations are  called,  which  are  made  by  the  action  of  pebbles 
upon  the  rocks.     The  stream  in  many  places  about  this  re- 
gion of  confusion,  does  not  exceed,  in  widths  fifty  feet,  but 
it  makes  a  fine'  appearance,  in  the  cascades  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  about  forty  feet;  and  in  its  irregular  and  tortu- 
ous course.     This   place  doubtless  possesses  more  interest 
than  any  other  on  the  route,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  the 
geologist     It  is,   too,  a  kind  of  narrow  passway  for  the 
road,  the  t^atial,  and  the  river.     They  all  press  in  and  force 
through  this  narrow  defile,  whilst  the  mountains  on  either 
4ide  forbid  all  hope  of  scaling  their  summits,  or  the  prospect 
that  a  track  will  ever  be  made  over  them.     It  appeared  to 
me  that  a  slight  addition  to  the  materials  that  lie  broken  up 
about  these  falls,  would  be  suflScient  to  stop  up  the  chasm 
atid  throw  the  waters  back  over  the  country  once  watered 
by  them,  and  to  the  same  extent  which  once  marked  their 
limits,  when  a  similar  lake  would  be  formed  that  without 
doubt  once  filled  the  great  valley  beyond.     There  can  be  no 
question  but  at  this  place  the  gap  was  made  that  drained  the 
upper  country  of  a  lake,  and  laid  bare  those  lands  the  fer- 
tility of  which  we  now  so  much  admire.     It  is  at  this  place, 
too,  tfiat  art  has  distinguished  itself  in  the  formation  of  a 
beautiful  aqueddct. 

The  country  bordering  on  this  canal  is  deeply  interesting 
in  historical  events,  and  well  worthy  of  a  more  general  no- 
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tiee  than  it  ia  possible  for  me  to  take  of  it,  and  which  givt 
additional  interest  to  the  scenery.  Here  once  lived  and 
flourished  a  band  of  Indians — ^but  who  knows  at  this  day 
where  to  find  a  single  Mohawk?  No  longer  does  the  coun- 
cil fire  of  the  Mohawks  bum  on  Tribes^  hill^  nor  their  war- 
whoop  echo  along  the  shores  of  their  own  riyer.  Their 
castle,  too,  within  which  their  chiefs  used  to  assemble,  and 
where,  in  the  hour  of  alarm  or  when  they  went  to  war,  their 
women  and  children  were  collected,  is  no  more.— ri^/  a 
mngle  Mohawk  lives!  Is  it  not  a  melancholy  reflection, 
my  dear  ***,  that  these  people  should  be  thus  chafed,  tribe 
after  tribe,  away?  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  extinc- 
tion has  been  produced,  and  is  carried  on  in  other  places  to 
this  day,  by  a  kind  of  chqfing,  or  friction — by  a  worrying 
and  heart-breaking  neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  impover- 
ishing and  wasting  policy  on  the  other.  Proud  once,  and 
lofty,  the  Mohawks  stood  erect  in  their  native  and  noble  dig- 
nity; and  often  from  the  borders  of  their  own  river,  and  from 
amidst  the  mountains  that  skirt  it,  would  they  rush  into  the 
settlements  and  carry  terror  in  their  course.  Then  it  was, 
alas,  that  cruelties  were  committed  on  both  sides,  which 
should  never  have  been  practised  by  either,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  adding,  need  noi,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  carried.  Where  was  the  intelligence?  On  which 
nde  was  the  light  of  reason  and  of  religion?  And  on  which 
rested  the  shades  of  ignorance  and  of  superstition?  Which 
needed,  to  be  instructed;  and  with  whom  was  tfie  ability  to 
teach?  Would  it  not  have  been  mercy  to  have  blessed,  and 
not  cursed?  To  have  enlightened  and  spared,  and  not  de- 
stroyed? For  why  should  God's  image  be  defaced  in  any 
thing  that  bears  it?  Or  why  hold  any  being  made  by  him 
in  contempt,  or  ruthlessly  take  away  its  life? 

It  is.  not  possible  for  any  one  to  state  now,  and  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  how  far  the  savage  cruelties  which  were 
inflicted  upon  the  early  settlers  might  have  been  prevented; 
but,  judging  of  the  past  from  the  present,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  the  abject  condition  in  which  our  Indians  now 
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00  generally  feel  themselves  to  be;  and  for  the  lessons  which 
our  power  and  our  arms  have  taught  them,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  had  the  En^ish  commenced  with  a 
policy  di£ferent  from  that  which  characterized  their  inter- 
course with  the  aborigines,  and  the  United  States  followed  it 
up,  less  would  have  been  experienced,  and  less  said  of  In* 
dian  ferocity  and  barbarity.  It  would  have  rescued  these 
bsiplesa  people  from  the  imputation  of  lovers  of  torture  and 
of  blood;  elevated  their  character,  md  preserved  th^n  as  a 
race — whilst  the  same  humanizing  policy  would  have  quietr 
ed  the  then  agitated  borders,  and  secured  them  from  future 
commotions  and  sufferings. 

But  where  were  they  to  learn  refinement  in  either  peace 
or  war,  if  no  one  taught  it?  Are  all  other  people  in  the 
world  to  learn  by  the  aid  of  teaching,  .and  is  it  expected  of 
the  Indians  to  succeed  in  the  great  business  of  improvement 
witliout  instructers?  This  seems  to  have  been  the  expecta-^ 
tion  from  the  beginning; — and  when  it  was  seen  that  they 
were  not  competent  to  such  a  system  of  self  instruction,  they 
were  looked  upon  as  savages,  accounted  unworthy,  and  fit 
only  for  destruction!  It  is  high  time  the  Indians  had  justice 
done  their  character.  Nursed  in  war,  they  glory,  we  know, 
in  the  fight  From  the  beginning  they  used  the  kind  of 
weapons  which  nature  and  their  own  art  taught  them  to  pre- 
pare, and  adopted  modes  of  defence,  of  attack,  and  of  retalia* 
tion,  such  as  they  esteemed  to  be  best  And  does  not  man, 
every  where,  do  the  same?  But  they  have  been  denounced 
as  base  and  treacherous!  I  have  yet  to  see  the  proof  of 
either.  I  know  our  Indians  have  many  vices,  and  that  some 
are  both  base  and  treacherous;  but  of  whom  did  they  learn 
to  be  so?  Let  the  English  answer,  and  ourselves;  for  the 
question  applies  to  both. 

Capt  White,  of  .the  canal-boat,  told  me  the  following  sto- 
ry, and  which,  I  think,  illustrates  the  Indian  character,  at 
least  in  some  parts  of  it  The  occurrence  took  place  a  great 
many  years  ago,  and  when,  what  is  Utica  and  Whitestown 
now,  was  a  wilderness;  and  when,  in  fact,  not  a  family  but 
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his  own  had  ventured  west  of  the  Mohawk,  or  thus  far  into 
the  ^^back  woode,^^  and  when,  too,  the  Indians  were  power- 
ful, and  much  dreaded. 

One  evening  Capt.  White's  father  being  absent,  and  only 
his  mother,  himself,  and  little  sister  being,  at  home,  they 
were  alarmed  on  seeing  in. the  woods  three  Indians  coming 
in  the  direction  of  the  house;  but  on  perceiving  one  of  them 
to  be  Skenandoah,  who  was  known  to  them,  their  fears  were, 
in   a  measure,  quieted.     On  arriving,   they  addressed  his 
mother  and  said,  ^'We  have  called  to  ask  yoa  for  your  little 
daughter  to  take  home   with   us  to-night!"     The  request 
startled  Mrs.  While — she  knew  not  what  answer  to  give; 
for  it  was  part  of  the  business  of  Mr.  White  on  all  bccasions 
to  conciliate  the  Indians,  and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
To  refuse  the  request,  she  feared  would  excite  them;  and  to 
grant  it,  would   be  to  jeopard  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life  of 
her  child!     At  the  critical  moment,  and  wh^e  the  Indians 
were  waiting  for  a  reply,. the  father  came  in.     The  request 
was  repeated  to  him,  when  he  instantly  granted  it     The 
mother  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  and  felt  all  the  hor- 
rors that  may  be  conceived  under  such  circumstances.     But 
she  was  silent     The  little  girl  was  brought  out,  and  deliver- 
ed  over  to  these  Indians,  wh6  lived  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
distant     They  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  through 
the  woods,  stopping  only  long  enough  to  say,    '^when  the 
6un  is  so  high  in  the  morning,"  pointing  to  a  certain  elevation 
in  the  heavens,   *f we  will  return  her.'^     Mrs.  White  had 
heard  that  Indians  were  base  and  treacherous;  and  consider- 
ed her  little  daughter  as  having  been  given  in  sacrifice  to 
save  the  family.     Mr.  W.  explained  his  if'easons  for  yield- 
ing up  the  child;  but  the  mother,  still  anxious  and  doubt- 
ing,   gave  way  only  to  grief.     The   night  was  long  and 
sleepless.     The  day  at  last  broke,  but  upon  eyes  that  had 
not  been  closed,   and  brought  with    it  increased  anxiety. 
The  sun  rose— and  the  anxiety  of  the  family  rose  with  it 
At  last  he  reached  the  point  in  the  heavens.  Which  had  been 
referred  to  for  the  period  of  the  child's  return,  when  the 
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anxious  and  afflicted  mother  exclaimed — ^Hhere  theg  ar^P* 
Skenandoah  and  hid  companions^  faithful  to  their  promise^ 
were  on  the  spot,  and  the  little  girl,  gay  and  smiling,  and 
dressed  out  in  all  the  finery  of  which  an  Indian  lodge  could 
boast,  delighted  both  with  her  visit  and  her  trinkets. 

You  may  feel  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  object  of  liiose 
Indians  in  this  extraordinary  movement  I  will  tell  yo<k 
Mr.  White  had  gone  ampng  them  and  settled  in  their  coipi- 
try.  He  had  promised  to  be  friendly — ^he  h^  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  these  people,  a  most  sacred  and  binding 
obligation  with  them,  and  which  they  never  violate — ^But  so 
had  others,  and  these  pi^omises  and  that  pledge  in  them,  had 
been  alike  disregarded.  There  was  no  foundation  left  for 
their  confidence:  "the  white  man,**  said  they,  **is  deceitful.** 
Their  object  was  to  test  the  confidence  of  this  family  in  them ; 
and  this  was  their  method  of  deciding  the  question.  Give  us 
your  child!  If,  as  they  doubtless  reasoned  among  themselvea, 
iJiey  trust  us  with  their  daughter,  they  will  prove  that  they 
hav^  cbnfidence  in  us;  and  we  will  then  know  how  to  trust 
them.  If  they  refuse  our  request,  then'  we  shall  know  that 
they  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  this  will  convince  us  that  they 
have  none  themselves.  Mr.  White  fortunately  understood 
the  Indian  character;  but  had  not  had  their  object  explained 
to  him.  This  was  a  secret  with  the  Indians.  But  he  knew 
that  their  confidence  when  once  established,  is  ever  after  hard 
to  be  shaken;  and  he  concluded,  as  a  rational  rinan  would,  that 
to  show  confidence  in  them,  was  the  most  direct  way  to  se* 
cure  it  for  himself.  But  the  hazard  was  great;  the  trial  was 
severe;  and  not  unlike  die  demand  of  old,  made  by  the  Mas- 
ter  of  Life,  to  Abraham^  to  "take  his  son,  his  only  son  Isaac^ 
and  ofier  him,"  &c. 

Captain  White  assured  me  that  from  that  hour  tiie  family 
experienced  nothing  but  a  succession  of  the  kindest  offices  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  one  uninterrupted  scene  of  fitend- 
ship;  and  that  so  united  did  the  Indians  become  \a  all  the 
interests  of  the  family,  that  they  stood  always  ready  to  pro- 
mote them;  and  that  as  to  security ^  they  nev^r  fislt  m<Nre  se- 
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cure  than  when  surrbunded  by  these  people.     Skenandoah, 
in  particular,  continued  intimate  with  this  family  to  his  death. 

It  ia  after  this  family  Whitestown-  is  called — and  for  in- 
tegrity and  a  good  name,  the  t^embers  of  it  to  this  day,  vie 
with  the  mosttlistinguished  citizens  of  that  now  flourishing 
eountry.  Captain  White's  father  died  in  1812,  aged  eighty 
years,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  sop 
of  whom  I  received  the  above  anecdote,  appears  every  way 
worthy, of  such  a  venerated  father. 

I  forgot  to^mentioh  that  Mr.  Reynolds  gave,  at  my  re- 
quest, a  neat  and  luminous  lecture  to  Our  company  in  the  ca- 
nal boat  ,  I  do  not  undertake  tp  say  that  he  demonstrated  his 
theory  to  be  Irue;  hut  I  wiU  say,  he  gives  to  it  a  character 
and  a  respectability  as  an  affair  of  science,  which  elevates  it 
far  above  the  ridicule  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  fix  upon 
it  This  gentleman  merits  the  public  patronage;  and  as  he 
intends  paying  a  visit  to.  Washington,  I  trust  his  lectures  may 
be  well  attended.  His  private  virtues  and  gentlemanly  de- 
portment, unite  with  his  lectures  to  recommend  him. 

Good  night— ever  yours. 


UHcOj  Sheparfs  Hotd^  Thursday^  June  8, 1826. 
MtDbar*** 

I  am  not  so  well  to-day.  Do  not  infer,  however, 
from  this,  that  I  am  ill.  I  wish  you  to,  say  to  all  at  home, 
that  I  am  better  than  when  I  set  out;  and  that  I  have  con- 
eluded  to  rest  here  to-day.  Tarn  induced  to  do  so  now,  not 
10  much  on  account  of  any  increase  in  my  indisposition,  as  on 
account  of  the  excellent  accommodations  which  this  hotel  af- 
fords; and  besides,  I  wish  to  look  about  me  a  little. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  convey  any  ade(^uate  idea  of 
tke*wealth  which  floats  upon  the  canal;  nor  of  the  advan- 
tages which  are  experieqeed  from  it  by  the  people  who  live 
upon  its  borders,  and  those  more  remote  settlements  through- 
init  the  entire  region  of  the  nortb-west  The  truth  is,  the 
canal  is  in  every  body's  mouth.     The  yeomanry,  the  bone 
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and  muscle  of  those  regions,  make  you  see  in  tbeir  counte- 
nances that  they  esteem  it  to  be  little  short  of  a  gift  of  the 
gods.  Even  the  little  children,  with  flaxen  heads  and  rag- 
ged clothes,  but  of  firm  limbs  and  blooming  healthy  that  play 
upon  its  borders,  evfnce  their  joy;  and  often  are  they  seen 
to  suspend  their  gambols,  and  stand  in  mute  surprise  on  the 
borders,  gazing  at  the  wealth  that  is  gliding  by,  and  then  fly 
off  into  the  thickets  to  finish  their  play  under  the  shade 
of  the  tall  and  branching  oaks,  that  tell  by  the  vastness  of 
iheiT  dimensions,  how  rich  the  soil  is  from  whence  they  draw 
their  nourishment  The  old  women  too,  lean,  but  cheerful, 
stand,  here  and  there,  upon  the  to  w-path,  with  their  arms  un- 
der tbeir  white  aprons,  and  with  little  linen  caps  upon  their 
heads,  looking  on  with  wonder;  and  with  now  and  then 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  in  a  ^^lau^e^a-masay — who  ever 
thoughi  that  I  should  live  to  see  ihisP^ 

The  feet  is,  thd  canal  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  great 
sluice  of  wealth;  and  the  hardy  settlers  in  all  these  regions, 
are  getting  rich  }}y  the  facilities  that  it  affords  them.  Sche- 
nectady is  the  only  town  that  appears  to  me  to  be  dying. 
But  this  decay  applies  to  it,  only,  as  a  town.  The  farmers 
rdund  about^  and  the  manufacturers,  all  profit  by  it 

The  disaster  that  should  strike  the  canal  from  its  track,  or 
empty  it  of  its  waters,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  calamity 
little  short  of  the  pestilence  or  the  plague.  It  will  soon  be 
inadequate  to  sustain  the  products  that  it  will  be  required  to 
receive;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  another  will  be  cut 
by  the  side  of  tiie  present  one,  and  that  before  many  years. 
Yet,  there  were  those,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  and 
Chesapeake  canal,  which  is  even  more  important  that!  the 
Erie,  boded  all  manner  of  evil  from  it;-— <lebtto  the  state,  op- 
pressive and  ruinous,  and  no  corresponding  advantages ;:  and 
local  evils,  which  local  jealousies  magnified  into  incalculkble 
calamities.  But  there  is  not  a  word  uttered  now,  but  in 
praise  of  the  wisdom  that  planned,  and  the  perseverance,  and 
patriotism,  that  executed  this  great  work. 
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I  wrote  with'  my  pencil,  in  the  canal  boat,  a  short  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Reynolds'  lecture;  and  spoke  of  it  what  I 
thought,  and  throwing  it  in^  the  shape  of  a  notice,  I  gave  it  to 
Captain  White,  and  asked  him  when  he  landed,  to  hand  it  to 
some  editor  of  a  newspaper.  On  his  way  to  find  one,  he  fell 
in  with  Judge  B—n,  to  whom  he  named  me*  Before  I  was 
up  the  Judge  called  to  see  me;  and  by  the  time  I  had  break- 
fasted, he  called  again.  You  know  he  was  in  Congress  once, 
and  for  a  time  comp^t>ller  of  the  treasury.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  he  has  entirely  k-eoovered  from  the  indisposition 
which  afflicted  him  then;  and  al^o  to  ^ee  him  in  all  respects, 
so  exactly  like  himself.  Time  touches  some  folks  lightly; 
in  others  he  plough3  early  and  -deep  furrows,  and  takes  de- 
light in  frosting  them  well  over  before  they  are  forty. 

It  was  soon  understood  that  I  was  to  dine  with  the  Judge; 
and  before  that  hour  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  visit  to  the  re^ 
cently  established  public  gardens  and  water  works,  that  were 
to  be  opened,  and  for  the  first  time,  and  set  in  motion,  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-day.  The  Judge  called  at  the  hour,  and 
we  went  to  tfiis  place  of  repose  and  refreshment  Nothing 
indicates  the  growing  prosperity  of  a  town  sooner  than  its 
ability  and  taste  to  support. an  establishment  like  this.  We 
found  the  proprietor  in  a  recess,' a  kind  of  refectory,  in  front 
of  the  gate,  with  an  aid  or  two,  filling  out  punch  in  glasses 
from  a  pitcher  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  circulating  it, 
gratuitously,  among  the  thirsty  multitude.  I  had  a  glass  of 
this  beverage  presented  to  me,  but  owing  to  my  indisposition, 
and  being  uncertain  of  its  efiects,  declined  it — but  on  per- 
ceiving the  refusal  to  receive  it  was  not  exactly  understood, 
I  took  it,  intending  merely  to  sip  a  little  of  it,  but  it  was  so 
fine  and  so  refreshing  to  my  taste,  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  empty  the  glass;  on  doing  which  I  commend- 
ed the  excellent  quality  of  the  punch?  wished  him  success  in 
his  new  undertaking,  and  came  away.  At  night  I  went 
back,  taking  with  me  Mr.  Reynolds,  not,  howdver,  to  get 
poDch,  but  a  bath.  We  both  enjoyed  this  luxury,  and  were 
the  first  to  pa^niae  this  branch  of  the  establishment 
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This  garden,  fifty  yards,  by  twenty,  judging  from  a  ca^al 
glance,  is  cut  up  into  walks  and  flower  plots,  and  borders, 
with  a  circular  enclosure  in  the  centre,  from  which  issues  a 
fountain,  a  thin  stream,  that  ri^  to  some  ten  feet  and  falls 
back  into  a  reservpir,  in  which  are  a  parcel  of  fish  .of  vari- 
ous kinds,,  the  gold  fish,.  &c.  Over  the  recess,  or  refectory, 
is  an  orchestra,  where  the  amateurs  of  Utica  have  promised 
Qie  proprietor  they  will  asseq^Ue  once  a  week  for  the  grati- 
ficatiou  of  visitors,  and  to  give  Ufe  and  spirit  to  the  enter- 
luriee.  '    - 

,  This  garden  was  illuminated  with  li^ts  of  all  colours,  not 
excepting  blue;  and  a  parrot  in  a  cage,  near  the  refectory. 
Streamed  himself  hoarse  at  this,  to  him,  new  exhibition.  I 
wish  tliis  public  spirited  and  enterprising  individual  success, 
and  have  wondered  that  every  town  and  hamlet  of  the  land 
is  not  graced  with  those  places  of  resort  and  refreshment;  and 
especially  with  public  baths.  Nothing  is  more  grateful,  and 
nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  health  of  the  body. 
Thompson,  you  know,  says  of  bathing, 

<*It  b  tbfi  purest  exereise  of  healUi.^ 

and  that 

«— pprom  Uie  body's  purity,  Urn  mnA 
ReceiTes  a  secret,  sympathising  aid." 

My  visit  to  the  Judge  was  one  of  those  unlooked  for  and 
agreeable  surprises  that  makes  a  deeper  impressio^i  than  would 
the  same  kind  of  meeting  under  circumstances  of  more  regu- 
lar advances.  The  truth  is,  I  did  not  know  that  this  old- 
fSstshioned  republican  lived  in  Utioa.  I  find  he  does  not  lack 
any  of  the  native  industry  of  either  his  mind  or  body;  nor  a 
particle  of  the  popular  ingredient-^I  mean  the  facilities  of  a 
ready  style  of  conversation;  nor  any  of  his  republicanism. 
He  is  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  our  common  coun- 
try, not  failing,  by  the  way,  to  cherish  a  particular  regard 
for  the  prosperity  of  Utica,  and  is  withal,  not  a  little  touch- 
ed with  the  magic  of  the  canal. 

Utica  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  is  destined,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  great  accessions  in  wealth  and  eoUrgement     It  is 
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tiie  Ikmiiel  through  which  tiie  travelling  on  dl  the  great 
routes^  east,  west^  north  and  souih,  and  the  canal  most  cofn- 
timie;  increasiBg^  as  it  does,  with  the  peopling  of  the  iKvrth** 
west,  and  the  increase, of  population  in  its  more  immediate 
neig|ib6urbdod;  and,  besides,  it  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  a»dl 
fertile  coontiy,  the  wealth  x>f  which  must  increase  with,  its 
iitiproTeQient,  and  along  with  it  the  dematkd  upon  Utica  for 
suj^es.  The  population  of  Utica  is  believed  to  be  si^. 
thousand,  and  increasing  rapidly.  Its  streets  are  wide,  and 
tfe  built  upon  witii  fine  houses,  chieffly  of  brick,  especially 
upon  the  principal  streets*  Some  of  these,  especially  on 
Genessee  street,  are  fancifully  painted,  in  squares  and  dia^ 
monds  of  ^reen,  white,  yellow,  &c.  a  bad  taste,  I  think,  and 
which  adds  nothing  to  tiie  beauty  of  Die  house.  Every 
iHimch  of  business  appears  to  be  flourishing.  There  are  in 
Dtica  eleven  churches.  The  First  and  Second  Presbyterian, 
the  Episcopal  and  Baptist,  are  Ornamented  with  steeples,  and 
the  bells  are  fine.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  Methodist, 
two  Welsh,  one  Baptist,  ^c  Also  two  banks,  one  insur* 
ance  office,  a  court  house,  academy,  and  a  theatre.  The 
public  gardens,  to  which  I  have  alneady  referred,  are  fine. 
Genessee,  a  wide  amd  handsome  street,  is  the  principal  one 
for  business;  and  Broad  street  is  the  one  I  should  prefer  for 
a  private  residence.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  well  ventilated 
street.  The  houses  on  it  are  all  fine,  some  splendid,  and 
trees  and  gardens  give  it  a  rural  appearance  which,  I  think, 
highly  ornamental. 

I  know  it  is  not  always  a  safe  rule  to  judge  of  the  preva- 
lence of  religion  from  the  number  of  churches;  if  it  were, 
Utka  would  come  in  for  a  judgment  highly  favourable  for 
piety.  But,  if  I  do  not  eonsidei*  this  criterion  to  be  infalli- 
ble, yet  I  do  iQok  upon  a  city  as  ^titled  to  great  respect 
even  in  this  view  of  the  subj^,  when  ornamented  with  tem- 
I^es  dedicated  to  the  woi^hip  of  the  Almighty.  It  argues 
in  &vour,  if  not  of  tiie  religion,  at  least  of  the  morality  of  a 
people.  But  I  have  it  from  veiy  good  authority  that  the 
ehurches  in  Utica  are  just  emblems  of  the  general  sincerity 
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of  the  worshippers  who  assemble  in  them.  It  i8<  not  a 
parade  with  them^and  which  is  to  my  mind  always  a  poor 
business^ — but  an  affair  of  principle.  This  is  honourable  to 
the  iuhabitantSy  whilst  it  brings  them  within  the  blessing-— 
for  we  read,  '^blessed  are  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.'' 

It  ]Tappei;ied  that  several  religious  meetings  werie  held  on 
last  evening,  and  Mr.  Reynolds'  lecture  was  not  so  well  at^ 
tended  as  I  could  have  desired.  I  regret  that  it  so  happen* 
ed,  because  I  am  convinced  that  his  manner  of  treating  tiie 
subject  of  the  new  theory  would  have  both  gratified  and  en- 
lightened an  audience,  no  matter  hpw  intelligent;  and  a  full 
house  would  have  been  gratifying  to  him. 

Fort  Schuyler  stood  upon  the  faorder s  of  this  town.  I 
walked  out,  hoping  to  see  at  least  some  of  the  remains;  but 
there  was  not  a  vestige  to  be  found,  and  the  «pot  occupied 
by  the  site  is  not  marked  by  a  single  trace  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it!  I  think  this  ought  not  to  be.  Places  that  once 
stood  for  our  defence,  if  only  mounds,  ought  to  be  preserved. 
The  plough  should  never  be  permitted  to  turn  over  the  sod 
which  retains  the  impression  of  a  revolutionary  gun;  n(Hr 
cattle  to  trample  down  a  position  which  had  been  occupied 
in  defence  of  our  liberty.  These  places,  if  cherished,  would 
possess  a  great  moral  influence,  and  to  point  at  them  only, 
in  the  future  and  in  times  of  trial,  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
an  impulse,  and  kindle  an  ardor,  which  would  double  the 
energies  of  the  descendants  of  those  w^ho  won  for  them  the 
pri^  of  freedom,  and  with  whose  memory  those  places  of 
defence  should  ever  be  associated. 

My  North-river  cQmpany  arrived  to-day. .  It  is  as  plea- 
sant to  meet  with  travelling  companions  after  having  been 
separated,  as  it  is  painfUl  to  be  parted  from  them.  But  such 
is  life;  what  pleases  soon  passes  away,  and  man  is  left  to 
seek  new  pleasures,  or  to  mourn  over  lost  ones. 

I  was  going  tp  close  and  fold  up  this  letter,  and  leave  here 
in  the  morning,  but  my  rest  to-day  has  revived  me  so  much^ 
that  I  have  concluded  to  try  another. 

Ever  yours. 
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Viica^  Friday  nighty  June  9. 

My  health  is  improved  from  the  rest  I  have  allowed  my- 
ielf;  but  I  shall  be  off  in  the  morning.  I  have  been  to  hear 
Mr.  R.  lecture.  The  same  cause  as  before  prevented  a 
general  attendance.  He  declines  continuing  his  course. 
Those  whi  have  attended  express  themselves  in  high  terms 
of  admiration  of  hb  intelligence,  and,  like  myself,  think  the 
subject  is  not  to  be  laughed  at. 

I  saw  to-day  and  was  introduced  to  Gen.   Van  C d, 

and  GenI  Van  R r.     The  first,  you  know,  is  a  relic  of 

revolutionary  times;  the  last,  a  spirited  and  fearless  officer 
in  the  late  war,  who  crossed  the  Niagara  in  the  face  of  the 
most  appalling  difficulties,  and  made  the  attack  on  Queens- 
town.  Gen.  V.  C.  is  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  cheerful  as  a 
cricket  He  delights,  and  so  he  should,  in  the  ^^tale  of  the 
times  of  old. "  I  encouraged  him,  by  an  occasional  remark, 
to  tell  of  the  events  of  other  days;  to  talk  of  those  men  of 
renown,  who  went  forth  to  the  battle  in  defence  of  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man.  I  never  see  one  of  these  defenders 
of  those  sacred  principles  but  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
which  spring  up  in  my  heart  like  a  fountain.  It  was  their 
valor,  and  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  under  Providence,  my 
dear  ***,  that  conferred  upon  us,  of  another  generation,  the 
happiness  of  a  free  government,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
Their  gift  to  us  is  beyond  all  price.  We  have  no  weights 
competent  to  weigh  its  value,  and  no  line  long  enough  to 
measure  the  extent  of  its  blessings.  We  can  only  be  grate- 
ful, and  cherish  the  gift,  and  resolve  never  to  part  from  it — 
never  to  submit  to  have  it  wrested  from  us  by  foreign  power, 
nor  by  domestic  factions.  Otfr  path  is  clear — it  is  right  be- 
fore us;  and  there  shines  upon  it  so  brightly  the  light  of  the 
lessons  of  the  revolution,  and  those  also  of  the  late  war,  ai 
to  render  it  next  to  impossible  for  us  to  step  out  of  it,  ex- 
cept purposely.  And  how  can  an  American  citizen  ever 
get  hid  consent  to  do  this? 
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But  for  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  my  fears  lest  the  effects 
from  exercise,  and  exposure  to.  the  sun's  rays,  might  dis- 
qualify me  from  getting  off  in  the  morning,  I  should  have 
visited  Trenton  Falls,  distant  from  this  place  about  twelve 
miles;  and  also,  in  another  direction.  Fort  Stanwix,  at 
Rome,  and  especially  as  an  invitation  was  politely  extended 
to  me,  by  our  North-river  travellers,  to  join  theii^party  on  a 
visit  to  Trenton  Falls,  and  accept  a  seat  in  their  carriage.  I 
confess  I  was  tempted  strongly  to  venture;  but  I  overcame 
the  inducements.  The  consideration  that  I  might  unfit 
myself  for  travel,  and  be  delayed  beyond  the  period  at  which 
my  public  duties  were  to  commence,  outweighed  the  incli- 
nation I  felt  to  join  the  company  and  see,  what  is  on  all 
hands  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of 
natural  scenery  in,  perhaps,  the  world.  The  Falls  of  Niagstra 
are  admitted  to  be  more  grand  and  overpowering;  the  quan- 
tity of  water  discharged  at  them  is  greater  beyond  compai*i- 
son  than  is  that  which  is  discharged  at  Trenton  Falls;  but 
the  loveliness  and  enchantment  of  the  latter  consist,  it  is 
said,  in  the  combination  of  the  cascades  and  the  adjacent 
scenery — both  seeming  to  have  agreed,  beforehand,  harmo- 
niously to  assist  in  presenting  whatever  could  fascinate  the 
eye  and  charm  the  fancy  of  the  beholder,  and  induce  man 
to  seek  their  retirement  for  the  gratification  of  both.  I  am 
the  more  satisfied  of  the  loveliness  of  these  falls,  from  the 
description  the  party  have  given  me  of  them  since  their  re- 
turn; for  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  taste  of  such  people. 
Had  I  accompanied  the  travellers,  I  should  have  made 
also  a  trip  to  Rome.  I  cared  not  a  pin  to  see  it  on  account 
of  its  name,  as  you  may  suppose,  although  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that;  but  in  seeing  Rome,  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
been  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  General 
Herkimer  received  his  death  wound;  and  then  the  region 
all  round  is  full  of  the  recollections  of  the  past— of  ^^the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war."  It  was  here  the  Indians 
often  met  their  invaders  in  desperate  fight,  and  at  last  looked 
back  in  despair  upon  this  lovely  country^  from  which  their 
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increasing  feebleness  began  then  to  admonish  them  they 
must  soon  retire,  and  for  ever!  It  will  not  do  to  go  deep 
into  these  matters — I  mean  those  which  relate  to  the  treat- 
ment the  Indians  have  received.  There  lies  beneath  the 
Mface  a  moral  festering,  which  the  British  themselves  must 
turn  away  from  with  remorse;  and  which  every  Ameri- 
can of  correct  feelings,  must  behold  with  deep  regret 
and  sympathy,  aye,  with  remorse  too,  and  an  anxious  soli- 
citude to  relieve  and  cure. 

I  find  I  am  growing  tired;  I  therefore  bid  you  good 
night — wishing  you  all  earthly  happiness,  and  the  calmer, 
purer  bh'ss  of  the  heavenly  world,  when  at  some  future 
and  hr  distant  period  that  may  be  reached  by  you. 


Avburn^  Saturday^  June  10,  1826. 
Mt  Dbab  ***, 

I  left  Utica  at  four  o'clock  this  morning  in  the 

mail  stage.     In  it  I  found,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained  their 

named  to  be,  a  Mr.  M s,  his  sister  and  daughter,  and 

two  nieces,  all  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  these  good  people 

are  usually  denominated.     We  took  in  at  another  tavern  on 

(Jenessee  street,  an  old  gentleman  and  lady.  Friends  also; 

and  presently  afterwards  two  other  travellers,  who  took  their 

seats  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  driver.     This,  however, 

did   not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  choice  but  necessity;  for 

there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  stage. 

Thus  we  had  in  the  stage — the  mail  stage,    and  out  of 

it,  the  reasonable,  not  to  say  comfortable  number  of  Jour- 

teen  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  driver,  and  the  great 

mail!     Our    way   for    some   time   was    silent.     This  was 

natural;  for  people,  you  know,  are  apt  to  be  so  when  they 

first  meet — I  mean  if  they  be  strangers,  as  we  were.     Many 

a   glance,  under  such  circumstances,  is  taken  of  the  faces 

around  us,  and  many  an  essay  made  to  open  the  cells  of 

one's  own  brains,  or  to  peep  into  those  of  others;  but  so 

uncertain  do  we  feel  as  to  the  probability  of  disclosing  that 
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which,  when  seen,  will  be  comprehended,  or  of  seeing  that 
which  can  be  understood,  or  brought  to  any  practical  or  so- 
cial use,  that  we  are  apt  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
wait  the  events  of  chance  for  some  lucky  development,  of 
the  fashion,  and  fixtures,  with  their'contents,  of  the  miq^ 
and  the  hearts  that  surround  us.  ^. 

The  sister  of  >M r.  M-^- s,  a  maiden  ladyr,  after  w^  had 

gone  about  four  miles,  made  some  intelligent  remarks,  and  in 
a  chaste  style  of  language,  on  the  little  village  of  New  Har- 
ford, a  pretty  place,  at  which  we  arrived  before  the  stores 
were  open,  or  the  post  office;  and  where  we  commenced  the 
delivery  of  the  mail,  which  became,  from  that  moment,  a  mat- 
ter of  business  for  the  whole  day,  so  numerous  are  the  little 
post  offices  on  this  whole  route.     These  remarks  were  re- 
sponded to  by  one  of  the  nieces;  and  followed  by  others  from 
the  old  gentleman,  when  a  talkative  influence  spread  itself 
over  the  company,  and  the  silence  which  had  reigned  before, 
gave  place,  like  that  of  the  stillness  of  a  morning  in  spring, 
to  the  carolling  forth  of  birds  in  honour  of  the  new-bora  day. 
Myself  and  Ben  were  all  that  remained  silent;  he  was  asleep, 
and  I  had  my  doubts  whether,  if  I  should  make  an  attem][>t. 
to  join  in  the  conversation,  I  might  not  still  it  as  one  does 
the  ringing  of  a  goblet,  you  know,  by  putting  a  finger  on  it 
To  produce  an  effect  of  this  sort,  and  .make  people  dumb  who 
are  inclined  to  talk,  is,  to  sa^  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing. 
Having  thus  adventured,  one  is  fairly  in  for  it,  apd  bound, 
having  silenced  the  sound,  to  re-produce  it,  and  this,  as  my 
own  experience  has  demonstrated,  is  not  always  a  task  of 
easy  accQn>plishment 

Presently,  and  when  about  nine  miles  from.  Utica,  Haniil- 
ton  College  was  discerned  to  our  left;  and  at  some  two  miles 
distance,  an  occasional  glimpse  was  had  of  the  little  village  of 
Clinton  which  lies  in  the  vale  below.  These  were  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  M — > — ^s,  who  made  spme  sensible  remarks  on  the 
origin  of  that  seminary,  &c.;  and  in  them  referred  to  Ske- 
nandoah,  an  Indian  chief  of  renown,  the  same  to  whom  I  have 
already  referred  in  the  case  of  the  .little  girl,  and  who  was 
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justly  famed  for  his  cbristiaQ  as  well  as  other  virlaea    He 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  years  eld^  and  the&  dyin^^ 
was  buried  near  this  college.    Knowing  well  the  benevolent 
feelings  of  tbfs  entire  conuQunity  of  Friejids^  towards  the  In- 
dians, and  being  intin^ate  with  the  life  ai^dr  character  of  Ske** 
nandoahy  I  concluded  to  make,  spnoe  remarks  io  reply.     I 
fovifid.  my  self  exactly  in  place;  and  was  most  haj^y  to  pei> 
ceive  that  instead  of  deadenipgthe  sound  by  thus  venturing* 
to  come  in  contapt  with  it,  it  rung  the  louder.     I  was  now^ 
placed  at  n^y  ease.     After  a  little  pause,  Mr.  Mi .     ■  ^  as  if^ 
afudous  to  continue  the  mibject,, referred  to  it  again,  and  est 
pecially  to  the  Indiao  chief,  Skenandoab.     I  then  remarked^ 
that  I  had  always  looked  upon  Skenandoah'asan  extraordina^ 
ry  man,  and,  had  not  this  been  made  apparent  by  the  feata  of 
hfs  earlier  years,  and  i\pon  anothertheatre,,it  was  made  clear 
in  those  of  his  latter — ^for  he  had,  ipany  years  before  his: 
death,  not  only  professed  a  belief  in,  but  actually  practised 
the  precepts.of  the  christian  religion;  and  so  Influential  had: 
thepe  become,  that  his  mental  vision  ws^  constantly,  filled 
with  the  blessedness  of  the  future  world.     A.  friend  calling 
to  see  him  some  short  time  previous  .to  his  death,  and  asking 
him  some  questions  respecting  his  health,  .&c.  received  the 
followin^i  answer:  ^^I  am  an  aged  hemlock.  JThe  winds  of  an 
hundred  winters  hav€(  whistled  through  my  branches.     I  am 
now  dead  at  top^*  I  shall  soon  die  in  all  my  branches.  Why. 
I. yet,  live  the  great  good  Spirit  only  ktiows»     Whea>am 
dead,  I  wish  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  minister  and 
friend^  (the  Rev.  Mr.  SarUand.)     Pray  to  n^y  Jesus  that  I  / 
may  go  up  with  him  at  th^  great  resurreetioni.'^ 

"That  is  beautiful,"  exclaimed  the  sister — "Why  is  it," 
she  eomtiou^  "that. beings  capable  of  such  feelings,  and  of 
such  views,  should  be  so  neglected?"  I  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  answer,  and  I. felt  the  point  of  the  question.  I  keew 
something  had  been  done  of  .late,  but  I .  k^ew  also  that  even 
now  we  are  far  shprt  of  the  demands  which  humanity  and 
justice  require.at  our  hands  in  behalf  of  tjiese  people.     I  re- 

*  Asfeff  «>g  to  bia  blhidneM. 
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plied:  It  is  too  true,  a  most  inexcusable  nef^lect  had  been  dis- 
covered from  the  beginning;  but  I  hoped  the  remnant  of  the 
race  will  be  saved.     "I  hope  so,  sincerely,"  said  she — "but 
if  they  should  not  be,  when  our  experience  has  shewn  that 
it  is  practicable  to  save  them,  our  nation  cannot  look  for  the 
smiles  and  blessings  of  a  Providence  whose  watchful  care 
extends  over  all ;  and  who  sees  that  the  lands  we  live  on, 
and  all  this  wide  and  beautiful  country,  were  once  theirs — 
and,"  added  Mr.  M.  interrupting  her,  "who  sees  also,  my 
dear,  that  it  is  owing,  wholly,  as  James  Barbour  has  truly  said, 
at  least  in  substance,  to  our  avarice.     The  poor  thin^  have 
lands,  and  while  there  is  a  foot  that  we  can  put  a  foot  upon, 
that  is  worth  occupying,  they  will,  I  fear,  as  they  always 
have  been,  be  hunted  and  driven  off.'^   **But,"  continued  he, 
^^the  secretary  has  a  plan  for  colonizing  these  people,  which 
I  do  not  much  approve."     He  paused,  when  I  asked  what 
were  his  objections  to  the  plan?    **Why,"  he  replied,  "our 
object  should  be  to  introduce  among  them  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating* the  ground,  and  io  general  the  implements,  and  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life,  and  send  good  men  amongst  them, 
honest,  sober  men,  to  instruct  them  in  their  use  and  right  ap- 
plication."    "This  is  certainly  all  very  good,"  1  answered, 
"but  it  appears  to  me  the  plan  of  the  secretary  embraces  all 
this,  and  even  more.     The  only  difference  seems  to  lie  in 
the  application  of  those  means  upon  lands  that  it  is  proposed 
to  make  theirs,  and  forever^  and  continuing  the  system  with- 
in limits  from  which  constant  efforts  are  making  to  push  them, 
and  amidst  fears  of  their  own  the  most  paralizing,  and  doubts 
which  leave  no  room  for  hope  of  the  future,  nor  any  just  ex- 
pectation that  these  very  improvements  may  not  be,  at  some 
future  day,  taken  from  them,  and  they  sent  into  a  country 
where  their  own  acquired  knowledge  may  be  useless,  and  a 
loss  of  their  native  skill,  with  the  inclination  that  gave  it  suc- 
cess, in  taking  game,  render  them  as  unfit  for  the  hunter,  as 
the  most  of  them  now  are  for  the  civilized  state.     If  I  re- 
collect the  views  of  the  secretary,  they  embrace  all  that  can 
be  desired  by  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Indians.     Lands, 
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education,  implements  of  husbandry,  domestic  animals;  and, 
added  to  all  these,  protection  from  surrounding  enemies, 
whether  white  or  red,  and  a  permanent  and.  ever-during 
home,  where  their  faculties  may  continue  to  expand,  and 
their  hopes  to  brighten  and  flourish  to  the  latest  of  their  gen- 
erations.'' 

I  thought  I  saw  that  my  companions  felt  the  propriety  of 
the  plan,  but  at  the  same  time,  fears  were  expressed,  that 
like  other  permanent  homes,  this  might,  in  the  end,  prove 
unstable  too.  I  added,  if  the  change  is  made,  and  I  confess 
I  am  an  advocate  for  it,  there  are  but  two  preliminary  ques- 
tions, and  these  have  relation,  first,  to  the  assent  of  the  In- 
dians themselves;  and  the  other  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  fitness  of  the  climate  which  it  may  be  proposed  to 
assign  to  them.  I  hope,  said  Mr.  M.,  that  these  two  preli- 
minaries may  be  strictly  regarded. 

Here  we  arrived  at  our  breakfasting  place,  and  here  I  ate 
the  first  lake  fish,  or  part  of  one,  rather,  that  I  had  ever 
tasted.  It  was  a  trdut,  and  had  been  taken  the  evening  be- 
fore, in  the  Oneida  lake.  It  was  the  first  thing  I  had  put 
into  my  mouth  for  several  weeks  that  I  had  relished.  This, 
and  the  cup  of  excellent  coffee,  and  good  bread,  that  were 
served  up,  and  with  great  neatness,  was  the  charm  that  broke 
the  spell  of  my  indisposition,  and  put  the  pendulum  of  my 
health  in  its  natural  position,  and  gave  to  it  its  regular  and 
punctual  vibrations.  You  may  tell  all  who  care  to  know 
that  I  am  in  perfect  health.  Say  this  to  my  family  without 
faU. 

We  found  at  this  breakfasting  place  a  young  lady,  who 
had  come  that  morning  several  miles  to  meet  the  stage. 
Here  she  had  flattered  herself  with  the  prospect  of  securing 
a  passage  for  some  fifteen  miles,  and  with  the  hope  of  greet- 
ing, and  of  being  greeted  by  her  friends,  who  lived  that  dis- 
tance on  the  road.  She  was  told  by  the  officiating  gentle- 
man who  appeared  to  have  to  do  with  whatever  concerned 
the  stages,  that  '^there  was  no  room;  and  that  she  could  not 
it  was  the  mail  stage,^^  &c.     The  answer  affected  her. 
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Seeing  this^  I  spoke  to  our  oonapany,  khA  told  tiienoy  that 
being  slender,  I  was  willing  to  be  crowded  in  any  where; 
and  hoped  they  would  consent  to  have  the  young  lady  ac- 

eommodated.     It  was  proposed  to  put  Mr.  M 's  littte 

daughter,  and  youngest  niece,  the  next  most  delicate,  and 
this  young  lady,  on  one  seat.  It  was  so  arranged.  I  then 
reported  to  the  manager,  that  so  far  as  the  company  was  con- 
cerned, the  young  lady  could  go.    He  objected,  alleging  that 

it  was  the  mail  stage;  adding,  **Oen.  Van  R ^r  passed 

here  only  yesterday  to  examine  into  the  line.*'  This  amused 
me,  seeing  that  fourteen  had  already  been  admitted.  The 
young  lady  thanked  us  for  our  willingness  to  accommodate 
her,  and  we  drove  off  without  her. 

After  we  were  fairly  on  our  way,  Mr.  M.  said,  **If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  thou  art  Colonel  McKenney?'*  McKenney, 
I  answered,  is  niy  name.  *The  reason  I  ask  iS)  I  remarked 
that  thou  waSt  familiar  with  our  Indian  relations,  and  also 
with  James  Barbour's  report,  and  so  I  looked  at  the  way- 
bill. I  am  glad  to  have  met  with  thee.  We  are  all  well 
acquainted  with  thee,  though  we  have  not  seen  thee  before.*^ 
t  replied,  that  I  was  happy  to  make  an  acquaintance,  on  mf 
part,  in  all  respects  so  very  agreeable,  and  to  hear  so  much 
kindness  expressed  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians;  that  I  wai 
well  convinced  of  the  deep  interest  the  Friends  had  always, 
as  a  body,  taken  in  the  happiness  of  these  people,  and  that 
they  merited  the  thanks  of  the  humane  every  where,  for 
their  contributions  to  the  stock  of  mopey,  labour,  and  teach- 
ing, which  had  been  created  for  their  benefit 

The  old  gentleman  then  asked  me  if  I  had  paid  any  atten-^ 
tion  to  the  African  subject;  and  if  so,  ^%hat  did  I  think  of 
a  colony  for  the  blacks,  some  where,  far  off  in  the  west?'* 
I  answered,  that  I  had  not  given  the  subject  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  reflection  to  justify  an  opinion — ^that  I  hid  alwayi 
looked  upon  it  as  a  delicate  subject,  and  one  that  had  baffled 
the  wisdom  of  our  best  and  most  distinguished  citizens;  but 
that  no  one  would  rejoice  more  at  the  discovery  of  a  plan 
which  should  combine  all  that  was  required  for  its  harmo- 
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nidus  adjustment,  and  the  happiness  of  the  race,  than  myself. 
"My  friend  here,'^  said  the  old  gentleman,  (pointing  to  Mr. 
M. )  **has  wrote  thy  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  I  have 

put  in  my  pocket-book; — mine  is u     I  shall  be  glad, 

as  thou  art  of  Washington,  and  hear  a  good  deal,  and  have 
to  do  with  our  Indians';  if  thou  wouldst  turn  thy  attention 
also  to  this  subject,  and  write  to  me, — I  live  at  Skeneateles." 
I  replied,  that  to  correspond  with  him,  I  knew,  would  be 
useful  to  me,  as  I  should  gather  much  from  his  age  and  ex- 
perience; and  asked  him  to  favour  me  with  such  views  as  he 
might  have  adopted,  of  ^  plan  for  the  ultimate  happiness  of 
the  Africans.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  promised,  or 
made  any  reply,  for  he  had  fixed  his  eyps  on  fien,  and  said, 
**If  all  were  as  well  off  as  thou  appearest  to  be,  1  should 
think  less  of  thy  colour." 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  little  village  at  which  we  had 
breakfasted,  is  cfiUed  Vernon,  a  pretty  name,  and  which 
gives  rise  td  the  most  agreeable  associations,  and  will  always, 
to  me,  and  is,  withal,  more  full  of  interest  thatn  any  other, 
save  that  of  Washington,  and  perhaps  one  other. 

We  were  now  in  the  Oneida  reservation — ^and  presently 
saw  some  Indians.  We  were  told  the  Oneida  castle  was 
near,  and  it  was  pi-esently  announced;  but  on  looking  to  see 
a  place  vi  strength,  or  the  remains  of  one,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, there  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  only  a  grove  of 
butternut  trees,  large,  and  very  beautiful.  Here,  doubtless, 
once  stood  the  town  of  these  people,  the  place  of  their 
strength,  and  was  called  the  Oneida  castle,  and  the  name,  not 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  world  of  mutation,  only  now 
remains.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  castle,  or  rather  grove, 
was  a  building  of  plank,  newly  put  up,  where,  we  were  told, 
a  sutler  had  established  himself  to  hold  commerce  with  the 
Indians,  they  having  just  received  their  annuity.  Those 
we  met  were  well  clad,  and  good  looking  people,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  They  were  coming  out  of  the  adjoining 
fields  and  lanes,  and  all  moving  in  the  direction  of  this  sut- 
Icr'a  stand.  In  ^the  fields  were  log  cabins;  and  here  ani 
10 
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there  we  saW  the  Indians  working,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,  with  hoes,  &c.,  whilst  som^  half  dozen  little  ones  came 
running  by  the  side  of  the  stage  extending  their  little  hands 
for  presents.  We  threw  them  some  change,  which  they 
picked  up,  and  returned. 

The  Oneidas  and  their  confederates  were  once  a  powerful 
people.  They  (the  Oneidas,}  have  been  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  are  said  to  have  once  occupied  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal;  but  forced  south- 
ward by  their  enemies,  the  Adirondacks,  I  believe,  they 
'finally  settled  in  the  lake  country  in  this  state.  They  were 
known  to  the  French  so  long-ago  as  1603,  the  year  in  which 
the  French  settled  Canada.  It  is  said  further,  that  before 
they  were  driven  from  the  St  Lawrence,  they  were  cultiva- 
tors of  the  ground,  but  on  being  defeated,  they  resumed  theft 
warlike  character,  turned  upon  their  enemies,  the  Adiron- 
dacks, and  went  nigh  to  exterminate  them.  Their  power 
was  much  dreaded  by  the  early  settlers  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  their  friendship  and  protection  sought 
by  distant  tribes.  Even  the  Delawares,  the  grandfathers,  as 
they  were  called,  looked  up  to  them,  and  considered  them 
worthy  of  being  sought,  as  did  the  Cherokees  of  South  Caro- 
lina. But  they  have  felt  the  blast  and  the  mildew;  and  the 
diseases  and  vices  of  civilization  have  contributed  to  reduce 
their  numbers,  and  they  live  a  miserable  (though  compara- 
tively happy)  remnant  of  What  they  once  were.  The  Oneidas 
number  now  only  about  eleven  hundred. 

The  country  on  this  road  is  beautiful,  and  fertile  beyond 
any  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  little  villages  of  Sullivan, 
Manlius,  Marcellus,  &c.,  all  of  them  ornamented  with  stee- 
pled  churches,  whose  tall,  penetrating  spires  point  to  that  hea- 
ven, the  way  to  which  so  many  weekly  lessons  are  taught 
within,  all  present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  every  variety 
of  which  nature  is  susceptible,  or  with  which  art  can  adorn 
it,  together  with  occasional  glimpses,  and  near  approaches 
to  the  smaller  lakes,  which  you  will  see,  on  turning  to  a 
map,  looking  as  they  appear  there,  like  so  many  leeches* 
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Skeneateles^  I  regret  not  having  seen,  having  arrived  there 
afler  dark.  It  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  town,  and  the  lake  oT 
ti)e  same  name,  by  the  shore  of  which  the  stage  passed,  and 
at  the  head  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  is  very  interesting. 
It  was  here  I  parted  from  my  agreeable  and  intelligent 
Quaker  company;  and  the  kindness  of  the  parting,  and  the 
good  wishes  that  were  expressed,  have  left  an  impression 
which  will  revive  much  of  this  day's  pleasure,  should  it  ever 
fall  to  my  lot  to  meet  with  any  of  them  again.  It  is  not 
unlikely  but,  as  they  are  going  into  Canada,  I  may  enjoy 
that  pleasure  at  Lewistown. 

The  stage  was  now  cleared  of  every  body  except  myself 
and  Ben. — Our  destination  for  the  night  was  here;  and  it 
being  the  mail  stagey  you  know,  I  had  no  control  over  it, 
else  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  spent  the  night  at 
Skeneateles,  and  especially  in  half  an  hour  after  leaving 
there,  for  that  time  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  the  west  was 
blackened  over  with  a  most  ominous  looking  cloud,  whose 
extent,  and  turbulent  character,  was  made  clear  by  the  fre- 
quent flashes  of  lightning  which  it  emitted;  and  by  the  roll- 
ing thunder,  whose  distant  peals  gave  sure  presage  of  the 
astounding  effects  which  would  attend  a  nearer  approach  to 
it  The  storm  soon  commenced — wind,  rain,  lightning,  and 
thunder,  all  in  their  wildest  and  most  confused  forms,  seem- 
ed ready  to  blow  away,  or  burn  up,  or  deluge  every  thing. 
The  horses  were  almost  driven  back  by  the  fury  of  the  blast, 
and  had  it  blown  against  the  side  of  the  stage,  it  must  have 
been  blown  over.  The  fierceness  and  frequency  of  the 
lightning  blinded  the  driver  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  see  the  road,  and  I  could  feel  the  horses  start  at  every 
peal  of  the  thunder.  They  were  left  to  their  own  discre- 
tion, and  trotted  briskly  on,  sometimes  down  hill,  in  a  gal- 
lop, and  amidst  a  darkness  almost  Egyptian,  save  when  the 
lightning  would  flash  out  its  fires,  and  then  the  gloom  that 
instantly  followed,  would  be  tenfold  grater.  I  feh,  however, 
fhatthe  horses  knew  the  wav,  and  that  they  and  I,  as  are  all 
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things,  were  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  a  merci*. 
fill  Providence. 

After  the  storm  had  abated,  and  the  lightning  was  less 
frequent,  and  less  fierce,  and  when  the  noise  of  the  thunder 
came  from  the  distance,  and  the  stars  could  be  seen  over  our 
heads,  and  in  the  western  sky,  Ben,  who  had  not  spoken  a 
word  before,  asked  me  very  gravely,  ^^if  such  lightning  and 
thunder  were  common  up  this  way.'* 

I  should  have  been  much  gratified,  could  I  have  visited 
the  Oneidas;  also  the  antiquities,  by  the  way,  at  Onondago^ 
Camillus,  and  Pompey.  Some  reflections,  if  nothing  more^ 
might  have  been  added,  touching  those  ancient  abodes  of  the 
long  lost  dead,  who  once,  like  ourselves,  were  the  subjects 
of  peace  and  of  war,  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  the  little 
feverish  anxieties  of  life,  and  finally,  victims  of  the  destroy- 
er—death! Sculls,  and  various  kinds  of  remains,  are  yet  to 
be  seen  throughout  this  region,  which  serve  to  testify  that  a 
people  once  lived,  and  perhaps  flourished  here;  and  their 
mounds  demonstrate  that  war  made  defences  necessary,  and 
perhaps,  that  they  were  all  slain  where  their  remains  now 
lie;  or  possibly,  these  may  have  been  collected  from  the  va- 
rious battle  fields  where  they  fell,  and  buried  here.  But  it 
is  all  conjecture! 

Would  you  believe  it!— ^it  is  one  o'clock,  and  I  have  to  be 
ofl*  by  daylight  in  the  mail  stage— ^so  good  night,  or  rather^ 
morning.  Ever  yours. 


Socheiter^  Stmday^  June  11,  1826. 
My  Dear  *** 

Time,  you  know,  is  said  to  wait  for  no  man.  I 
have  had  this  saying  made  practical  in  its  fullest  import  to 
my  way-worn  frame,  within  the  last  twelve  hours.  I  felt 
this  morning  that  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  of  the  lit- 
tle I  possess,  could  I  have  prevailed  on  time  to  have  stopped 
the  sands  of  his  glass  for  but  one  hour.  I  was  scribbling  to 
you  till  one  o'clock  this  morning,  and  had  hardly  felt  the 
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oomfert  of  my  bear  skin  pallet,  before  the  iStage-man  blew 
his  horn — a  tin  one,  but  nevertheless  a  horn,  ^because  all 
people  have  agreed  to  call  it  so. 

I  entered  Auburn  in  the  night,  and  left  it  a  little  after 
day;  but  could  see  by  the  dawn  of.  the  morning  that  it  is  a 
pretty  place.  It  occurred  to  me  that  there  was,  perhaps,  an 
error  in  its  location,  as  the  Owasco  lake  is  not  far  distant, 
but  not  near  enough  to  combine  its  water  scenery  with  that 
of  the  land.  However,  I  can  pass  no  judgment  upon  this 
comparative  location.  The  borders  of  the  lake  may  not  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  compensate  for  other  advantages 
which  the  remove  from  it  has  gained  for  Auburn,  and  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  lost. 

There  is  a  Theological  seminary  at  Auburn,  as  you  doubt- 
Fess  know.     It  is  said  to  be  flourishing.     I  look  upon  these 
nurseries  of  genius  and  of  piety  to  be  the  green  spots  on 
which  a  genial  influence  descends,  and  where  the  hearts  and 
intellects  of  those  whp  have  set  themselves  apart  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  are  refreshed  and  strengthened.     IKd 
Paul  live  now,  he  would  doubtless  be  their  advocate,  that 
the  ^^sound  doctrine*^  he  held  in  such  reverence,  and  which 
be  was  so  careful  to  exhort  Timothy  to  preach,  might  be 
fully  imbibed ;  and  that  the  weapons  of  their  warfere  might 
be  made  bright!     But  he  would  preach  until  his  eloquence 
would  shake  every  false  feeling  from  its  lodgment,  and  make 
those  who  might  cherish  it  tremble,    as   he  made   Felix^ 
against  every  sectarian  and  uncharitable  sentiment,  or  what- 
ever should  do  else  than  unite  men  as  brothers,  and  lead 
them  to  be  anxious  for  each  other's  happiness.     '<I  am  of 
Paul  and  I  am  of  Apollos,''  was  boastingly  uttered  by  those 
in  older  times,  who  made  a  parade  of  their  attachment  to 
the  holy  calling,  and  which  called  forth  from  the  Apostle 
that  severe  rebuke,  in  which  he  announced  to  these  secta- 
rians of  his  day,  that  '^Paul  might  plant,  and  Apollos  water, 
but  God  aione  could  give  the  increase.''     If  they  believed 
the  Apostle  they  must  have  felt  ashamed  of  their  contracted 
^riews  of  things,  and  of  their  own  littleness.     But  I  suppose 
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it  was/io  less  difficult  then,  than  it  is  now,  to  conquer  the 
stubborn  prejudices  of  bigots,  or  to  overcome  and  put  right 
the  false  opinions  of  the  ignorant  The  same  Apostle  would 
doubtless  inform  tho;e  of  the  present  day  who,  under  the 
garb  of  sanctity,  as  is  unhappily  too  often  the  case,  esteem 
it  no  crime  to  whisper  a  slanderous*  imputation,  involving 
the  reputation  of  an  absent  and  unsuspecting  neighbour,  that 
^^'thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh-- 
howr^^  is  of  as  high  origin,  and  as  imposing  and  binding  in 
its  requirements,  as  is  that  other  commandment,  which  says, 
^^  Thou  shalt  not  steaV^  He  would  give  them  to  under- 
stand, also,  that  he  who  disregards  the  one,  is  not  a  whit 
better  than  he  who  violates  the  other.  Many  a  beautiful 
flower  is  made  to  fade  away  and  die,  under  the  blighting  in- 
fluence of  this  evil!  To  bridle  the  tongue  appears  to  be  a 
work  more  difficult  of  accomplishment,  than  was  the  taming 
of  Bucephalus  by  Alexander;  and  yet  he  who  has  not  learn- 
ed this  among  the  lessons  of  prudence,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
botik  in  which  a  commandment  to  that  eflect  is  to  be  found, 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  school  of  morals,  and 
not  a  step  in  that  of  Christianity.  When  you  discover  Jn 
any  person  a  particular  appetite  for  scandal,  hesitate  not  a 
moment,  6ut  fix  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  your  own  good 
name,  or  fly — the  last  is  safest  You  are  never  secure  in 
the  company  of  such.  These  are  they  whom  the  Apostle 
would  denominate  ^^busy  bodies f^  and  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  they  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
the  most  contemptible.  The  church  itself  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  detecting  and  reclaiming  such  wanderers;  as  it  is 
also  in  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  a  general  har- 
mony— which  can  be  secured  in  no  way  so  readily  as  by 
encouraging  works  of  mercy  and  the  offices  of  kindness. 
Love  to  Oody  and  love  to  many  comprises  the  sum  total  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  around  this  point  that  its  glory  has  col- 
lected, and  from  it  goes  forth  all  its  loveliness. 

Happy  for  us  the  time  has  gone  by,  when  zealots  fired  the 
faggots,  and  looked  with  demoniac  joy  upon  the  writhing 
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victim  at  the  stake;  aa  has,  in  a  great  degree  that  feeling 
that  would  proscribe  a  brother  for  an  opinion  in  matters  of 
faith;  or  a  variation  in  the  exterior  forms  of  religious  wor* 
ship.  These  were  the  fruitt  of  the  feudal  times  of  the 
churchy  and  they  were  bifter  fruits!  The  habitations  of 
cruelty,  happily  for  the  world,  are  depopulating  foust;  and 
the  spreading  of  a  purer  and  lovelier  light  over  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  is  visible.  There  is'  no  mistaking  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  Gospel  is  beginning  to  be  better 
understood;  it  is  more  diffusive  in  its  influences,  and  more 
practical  in  its  eflects.  Its  character,  "Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  man,"  as  announced  by  the  angel,  is  disclosing 
itself;  and  just  as  its  native  loveliness  is  made  manifest, 
will  man  be  disposed  to  embrace  it;  for  it  is  not  possible, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  that  man  should 
do  otherwise  than  love  that  which,  to  his  eyes,  is  lovely. 
That  the  Gospel  is  not  so  viewed  by  every  body,  is  because 
its  beauties,  and  its  exact  adaptation  to  the  happiness  of  man 
is  not  perceived.  The  advantage  of  these  seminaries,  in 
great  part,  consists  in  qualifying  those  who  enter  them  for 
the  task  of  representing  the  loveliness  of  the  system;  and  in 
conferring  those  pow^*s  by  which  men  can  be  ^^persuadecP^ 
to  embrace  it  I  know  well  that  without  any  such  advan- 
tages, thousands  of  ministers  have  successfully  administered 
the  truths  of  revelation,  and  spread  a  moral  beauty  over 
Diany  places  of  dafkness  and  of  deformity — ^but  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  that,  as  other  branches  of  information  are  be- 
coming perfect,  and  the  sciences  are  all  getting  to  be  full  of 
light,  that  the  al)i}ity  of  those  who  discourse  upon  things 
pertaining  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  should  be  sustained 
by  the  best  helps  of  the  wise  and  the  learned.  Th^e,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  are  to  be  found  in  theological  semi- 
naries.       . 

I  waa  anxious  to  see  the  state  prison — and  to  see  as  much 
of  it  as  I  could,  I  climbed,  just  as  day  bad  fully  dawned, 
lipon  a  pile  of  lumber,  and  took  a  look  at  its  massy  structure 
mnd  impiygaahle  and  toweriog  walls.     I  have  just  aeen  a 
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statementy  in  which  the  gross  expense  of  this  prison  to  the' 
state,  in  1823,  is  put  at  Jl20,589,  and  the  earnini^s  of  the 
prisoners,  at  $9,807,  making  a  loss  to  the  state  for  that  year, 
of  $10,782.  Each  cOnvict,  during  the  year,  cost  $34.78, 
which  is  within  a  cent,  I  think,  of  nine  cents  and  a  half  a 
day.  In  1824,  there  were  confined  here  608  convicts;  the 
gross  expense  for  that  year  was  $55,792,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  prisoners,  $33,316.  The  gross  cost  for  each  was  $91.67; 
and  the  nett  cost,  $22.67,  about  six  cents  and  a  quarter  a  day. 

The  discipline  of  this  prison  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  the 
extraordinary  perfection  which  has  been  attained,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  single  circumstance  of  its  having  only  one  head, 
a  principal,  who  is  charged  with  every  branch  of  its  con- 
cerns, and  held  responsible  for  all.  The  punishing  power  is 
his,  as  is  also  the  control  over  the  assistants.  This  doctrine 
of  responsibility  is  altogether  orthodox,  and  is  good  every 
where,  in  prisons,  as  well  as  in  church  and  state. 

The  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  are  to  be  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  those  who  have  leisure — but  what  can  you 
expect  of  me  in  such  matters,  who  reach  a  place  at  nine 
o^clock  at  night,  write  till  one  in  the  morning,  (eat  supper, 
of  course,)  and  leave  it  at  four? — By  the  help  of  the  lumber, 
and  of  the  morning's  dawn,  I  did  make  out  to  see  the  pri- 
son, and  also  the  general  aspect  of  the  town  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  is 
highly  favourable  to  Auburn.  I  only  wish  I  could  have 
given  it  a  closer  inspection. 

The  country  for  the  entire  route,  or  nearly  so,  between 
Auburn  and  this  place,  is  highly  interesting.  There  is  every 
variety  that  the  eye  can  take  delight  in,  and  that  fruitfulness 
of  the  soil  which  insures  to  the  husbandman  the  certain  re- 
ward of  his  toils. 

Some  five  miles  before  reaching  Geneva,  we  overtook, 
scattered  along  the  road,  about  thirty  Indians  of  all  ages,  and 
of  both  sexes.  There  were  no  persons  in  the  stage  but  my- 
self and  Ben,  and  some  of  them  seeing  this,  made  signs  to 
the  driver  to  be  taken  in.     I  told  the  driver  to  accommodate 
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tbem— if  he  choae*  He  admitted  two.  Soon  after,  a  boy, 
about  ten  years  old,  ragged  as  Lazarus,  came  running  after 
the  stage,  and  making  signs  to  be  taken  in  too — ^the  driver 
cracked  his  whip  at  him,  when  he  fell  behind  the  stage,  but 
continued  running.  His  looks  were  enough  to  excite  any 
one's  pity — so  I  called  to  the  driver  and  told  him  to  take 
the  boy  in,  and  I  would  pay  his  passage.  He  stopped  his 
horses,  and  the  poor  fellow  got  in,  but  was  almost  out  of 
breath. 

One  of  the  two  who  had  been  first  admitted,  I  ascertained, 
•ould  speak  English.  I  learned  from  him,  that  the  whole 
party  were  going  about  •  thirty  miles  further,  to  attend  the 
trial  of  one  of  their  people,  charged  with  murder.  What  an 
evidence  of  deep  interest  did  these  poor  Indians  give  in  the 
journey  they  were  taking;  and  what  a  lesson  did  it  read  to 
their  civilized  brothers  in  the  deep  concern  thus  manifested 
in  the  issue  of  the  trial ! 

The  poor  boy,  it  seemed,  had  no  name — and  not  a  cent 
to  pay  his  way,  even  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  I  gave  him 
some  change,  and  called  him  Ben.  This  delighted  him,  as 
it  did  the  other  two,  who  would  every  now  and  then  give 
him  a  sly  look,  and  say,  Ben — ^Ben — and  then  laugh  immo- 
derately. Ben  at  last  turned  his  head  very  composedly 
whenever  he  was  called  by  this  name,  and  he  will,  doubtless, 
•arry  it  with  him  to  his  grave. 

On  arriving  at  Geneva,  the  Indians  left  us,  and  proceeded 
on  their  journey  on  foot 

Geneva  is  certainly  a  most  beautiful  town,  and  of  great 
promise.  It  stands  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  borders  of  Seneca 
lake,  and  is  built,  the  business  parts  of  it,  upon  the  first  rise 
ol  level  ground  immediately  along  the  lake  shore,  whilst 
the  upper,  or  high  ground,  west,  is  also  set  out  with  som# 
fine  buildings,  which  are  highly  ornamental,  not  less  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  appearance,  than  on  that  of  their  com- 
manding position.  The  hotel  at  which  the  stage  stopped,  is 
an  uncommonly  fine  building,  spacious,  and  handsomely  lo« 
c«ted,  just  on  the  lake  shore,  and  from  the.  top  of  which^  I 
11 
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took  time  4;o  look  upon  the  lake,  which  is  strikingly  beacP' 
tifui — its  waters  were  smooth  as  glass,  and  clear  as  chrystaL 
The  day  (Sunday)  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  judge  of  the 
'  appearance  of  Geneva  as  a  place  of  business;  but  from  its 
exterior,  I  should  infer  it  was  prospei^ous  now,  and  that  it  is 
destined  to  become  yet  more  important,  I  think,  is  very 
oertain.  The  lake  is  thirty-five  miles  long,* and  three  or  four 
miles  wide.  Its  waters,  though  remarkable  for  being  very 
cold,  it  is  said,  never  freeze.  It  is  moreover  said,  that  al- 
though frequently  attempted  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  by  the 
most  skilful,  no  soundings  have  ever  been  made.  I  do  not 
infer  from  this,  however,  that  the  lake,  in  those  places,  has 
no  bottom,  though  such  is  said  to  be  the  fact  I  think  it  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  it  has;  and  that  the  bursting  up  of 
the  water  at  those  fathomless  points  throws  back  the  lead,  as 
do  the  issues  from  the  bottoms  of  the  lesser  springs  the  sand 
and  shells,  &c.,  as  we  have  seen;  and  the  lead  diverging,  is 
earned  off  horizontally,  the  action  of  the  water  still  sustain* 
ing  it  to  a  distance  till  the  line  is  run  out,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  that  ^^there  is  no  bottom. '^  What  are  these  lakes 
but  springs  of  a  larger  size? — I  know  all  this  is  su]^sition. 
But  1  am  satisfied  with  my  solution  of  the  problcun,  because^ 
perhaps,  I  prefer  to  believe  in  any  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  inability  of  those  who  tried  it,  to  find  bottom,  to 
believing,  as  some  do,  that  the  lake,  at  those  places,  has  no 
bottom.  We  read  of  a  '^bottomless  pit," — butiio  where,  at 
least  on  such  authority,  of  a  bottomless  lake.  If  we  did^ 
and  if  it  were  in  the  booky  I,  for  one,  would  believe  it— » 
there  being  already  many  things  there  which  the  line  of  my 
reason  is  not  long  enough  to  fathom,  byt  the  truth  of  which 
I  am  not  going,  for  that  reason,  to  doubt;  I  think  it  is  safest 
to  stick  to  the  book.  What  though  parts  of  it  are  myste* 
rious?  it  only  resembles  the  other  works  of  the  Almighty. 
Indeed  I  should  think  it  more  mysterious  stilly  if  the  econo- 
my of  the  Eternal,  in  regard  to  us  beings  of  a  day,  were  not 
sometimes,  and  in  some  of  its  arrangements,  a  little  beyond 
our  comprehension;  and  especially  as  when  the  mists  thicken 
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upon  oar  sight,  and  shut  it  out,  like  the  Uue  places  in  the 
scenery  of  the  universe,  in  which  the  eye  loses  itself,  no* 
thing  is  taken  from  the  roundness,  or  beauty,  or  perfection 
of  the  whole. 

I  was  told  by  a  person  who  accompanied  me  to  the  top, 
or  rather  to  the  upper  portico  of  Mr.  Lynch's  hotel,  that 
£ne  trout  are. caught  in  Seneca  lake;  and  that  in  the  com* 
men  opinion,  their  numberd^ly^uid  be  greater  if  the  water 
MFere  not  so  cold. 

Geneva  was  located  by  a  Col.  Williams,  agent  to  Sir  Wil- 

liam  Pulteney,  some years  ago,  who  named  it  after  the 

town  of  the  same  nam^,  and  which  was  once  an  ally  of  one 
of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  who  located,  at  the  same 
time,  the  town  of  Bath,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  giving  it 
this  name  in  honour  of  Sir  William,  who  was  earl  of  Bath. 
Bath  is  said  to  be  a  flourishing  town  also. 

I  was  joined  at  Geneva  by  Judge  S         e,  of  Little  York, 
in  Canada,  his  lady,  and  niece,  a  most  interesting  and  cap- 
tivating child  of  about  seven  years  old.     We  dined  at  Ca- 
nandaigua,  which  is,  according  to  my  taste  and  observation, 
the  prettiest  town  I  have  yet  seen,  nor  will  I  be  thought 
extravagant  in  my  admiration  of  it,  at  least  by  those  who 
have  seen  it,  when  I  add  my  doubts  whether  there  is  one 
more  beautiful  in  the  United  States.    I  speak  not  of  the  style 
of  the  buildings,  though  this  is  excellent,  and  in  some  in- 
stances of  superior  elegance;  nor  of  the  plan  of  the  town, 
nor  of  the  country  round  about,  nor  of  the  lake,  but  of  the 
whole  together — the  tout  ensemble.     Prom  the  hotel,  the 
Tiew  is  captivating,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  uncommonly 
picturesque  scenery — vallies,  rolling  mountains,  &c.    Canan- 
dbdgua  lake,  along  the  northern  termination  of  which  the 
road  lies,  and  north  of  which,  and  at  some  considerable  re- 
move  from  it,  perhaps  half  a  mile,  Canandaigua  stands,  is  a 
beautifal  sheet  of  water,  and  when  blended  in  one  view  with 
die  scenery  in  every  direction  all  around  you,  and  with  the 
town,  it  is  strikingly  beautiful.     A  little  island  was  pointed 
in  the  lake,  and  near  its  northern  termination,  on  which. 
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it  is  said,  the  Seneca  Indians  sought  a  hidisg  plaee  for  their 
women  and  children  when  they  expected  an  attack  from 
General  Schuyler. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  step,  or  terrace*like 
appearance  of  the  country  between  Geneva  and  Canandaigua. 
It  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  waters 
which  appear  to  have  receded  from  a  kind  of  diverging  line^ 
or  summit  level,  half  way  bjj^een  those  two  places,  and  at 
intervals  of  time,  so  as  to  leave*  each  terrace  in  each  succes- 
sive recession,  as  we  sometimes  see  it  on  river  shores,  (one 
half  of  the  operation  at  least,)  where  the  sand  is  thrown 
highest  farthest  from  the  waters,  and#a  step  lower,  and  then 
another,  and.  lower  still,  till  you  reach  the  beach  over  which 
the  waters  continue  to  roll.  Suppose  a,  similar  operation 
upon  the  other  side,  and  equi-distant,  and  you  have  the  view, 
upon  a  small  scale,  of  the  terrace  between  Geneva  and  Ro^ 
Chester.  But  I  leave  these  appearances  to  be  accounted  for 
by  geologists. 

Flying,  as  I  am,  I  had  no  time  to  stop  and  take  a  look  at 
the  burning  springs,  not  far  from  Canandaigua.  These  are 
worth  seeing,  if  the  account  given  of  them  be  correct  The 
flame  from  them,  it  is  said,  is  frequently  seen  burning  through 
and  in  contact  with  the  snow!  By  means  of  tubes^  this  gaa 
is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  from  the  proprietor's  fielda 
to  his  dwelling,  and  from  which  a  sufficiency  of  heat  is  pro- 
cured, by  its  mixture  with  the  atmospheric  air,  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  cooking;  and  has  been  made  also  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  candles. 

From  Canandaigua  we  took  the  route  through  Mendon 
and  Pittsford,  to  this  place,  where  we  arrived  about  half  aa 
hour  by  sun,  and  found  the  air  so  cold  as  to  make  fires  ne- 
cessary for  our  comfort  A  large  one  was  Ua»ng  in  the 
bar-room  when  we  entered;  and  many  persons  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  the  rare  luxury  of  a  blazing  fire  on  the  llth  night 
of  June.  I  asked  fo^  a  thermometer  to  note  the  degree  of 
temperaturoi  but  there  wgs  none  at  band. 
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I  must  defer  what  I  may  have  to  say  about  Rochester  till 
I  reach  Lewistown,  which,  ^^barriog  accidents,"  will  be  to- 
morrow afternoon;  the  distance  from  here  is  110  miles. 

I  have  just  diq)Osed  of  a  moderate  supper,  a  little  tea  and 
a  cracker,  and  am  going  to  bed,  somewhat,  but  not  much,  in* 
disposed.  Ever  yours- 


LewiMtownj  Mmidayj  June  12, 18£6. 
My  Dba»  *•• 

Rochester  is  now  to  be  spoken  of,  and  of  the  route 
from  it  to  this  place.  I  shall  have  to  make  short  work  of 
both,  and  scarcely  sketch  as  I  go.  It  is  difficult  to  begin  a 
sketch  of  such  a  place  as  Rochester.  The  place  is  in  such 
motion,  and  is  so  unmanageable  as  to  put  it  out  of  one's  pow- 
er to  keep  it  still  long  enough  to  say  much  about  it  It  is 
like  an  inflated  balloon  rolling  and  tumbling  along  the  ground, 
and  which  the  grapple  itself  cannot  steady.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  wonderful  town;  and  a  town  of  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions. It  may  be  referred  to  as  a  standing  proof  that  the 
wilderness  may  be  made  to  vanish  almost  at  a  stroke,  and 
give  place  in  as  little  time  to  a  city!  It  really  would  seem 
that  by  one  hand  the  forest  had  been  made  to  disappisar,  and 
with  the  other  a  city  had  been  made  to  grow  up  in  jts  stead. 
It  was  only  fifteen  years  since  the  surveyor  dragged  his  chain 
over  the  brush,  and  dead  wood,  and  around  the  enormous  liv- 
ing trees  that  flourished  there,  and  divided  the  ground  into 
lots;  and  only  fourteen  years  since  the  place  was  first  settled! 
The  war,  it  is  said,  and  with  reason,  impeded  its  growth,  and 
choking  up  the  channels  that  were  prepared  to  let  in  the  set- 
tlers, put  it  back  at  least  two  years,  so  that  Rochester  is  only 
in  fact  about  twelve  years  old!  In  this  short  space  of  time, 
nearly  six  tbousaml  citizens  people  it — and,  as  if  it  was  des- 
tined to  come  up  at  once  a  full  grown  city,  Without  waiting 
as  naoal  for  the  gradual  increase  and  perfection  of  its  several 
parts,  we  see  here  some  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious 
public  houses;  an  eye  and  ear  infirmary;  a  bank;  n^r  churches, 
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Episeopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Quaker,  and  Catholic; 
a  court  house  and  jail;  and  publiq  baths!  This  you  may 
find  some  difficulty  in  believing;;  but  believe  me  it  is  so.  Nor 
are  these  appendages  part  of  a  log-house  settlement.  '  The 
town  IS  generally  built  of  brick,  and  the  houses  are  command- 
ing, and.  some  of  them  beautiful.  Buildings  appear  to  be 
running  up  as  rapidly  as  ever,  and  so  pressing  is  the  demand 
tiiat  the  workmen  have  no  time  to  clear  the  streets  of  the  rub- 
bish, the  lumber,  I  mean,  and  shavings,  and  hills  of  mortar, 
and  broken  bricks,  that  ge  well  nigh,  in  some  places,  to  choke 
up  the  streets.  It  is  like  a  hive;  and  the  apertures  every 
where  around  it,  are  full  of  bees,  pressing  into  it  Every 
thing  in  Rochester  looked  to  me  to  be  in  motion.  It  is  true 
the  day  had  stilled  the  noise  of  the  hammers  and  trowels,  &c 
but  the  hands  of  the  workmen  appeared  to  have  let  them  go 
only  for  a  moment.  The  streets  are  laid  off  regularly,  and 
the  side  ways  of  several  of  them  are  paved  with  flag  stones.  . 

The  country  round  about  is  fertile  beyond  any  idea  you 
can  form  of  it;  and  the  town  is  near  the  Genessee  river,  aad 
not  far  from  the  falls,  which  are  ninety  feet  high.  I  saw  only 
the  spray  ascending  from  the  bottom,  into  which  the  water 
tumbles,  looking  like  mist  high  up  in  the  sky.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  Genessee  country ?  And  of  its  proverbial 
fertility?  On  the  river,  and  near  Rochester,  are  numerous 
manufiactories,  which  have  also  recently  sprung  up  here,  and 
these  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  action  within  the  town. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  all  at  the  man  (not  of  Ross,  but)  of  Ro- 
chester, who,  on  arriving  at  New  York,  exclaimed:  ^^of  all 
the  places  I  have  seen  New  York  reminds  me  most  of  Ro- 
chester." Perhaps  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Rochester  may 
have  been  the  first  sounds  of  the  sort  that  had  ever  filled  his 
ears.  He  might  have  been  a  settler  in  those  parts,  and  heard 
nothing  but  the  momentary  crash  of  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and 
the  sound  of  the  axe,  as  the  workman,  stroke  afler  'Stroke, 
divided  it  into  ten  feet  lengths;  and  of  the  maul,  heavy  and 
dull,  in  its  sounds,  as  it  fell  upon  the  wedge  that  split  it  op 
into  rails— or  of  the  sharper  sounds  of  the  broad  axe,  as  it 
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chipped  off  the  projections,  and  smoothed  down  the  sides  of 
the  logs,  or  cat  them  into  dove-tails  for  the  cabin  in  which  he 
lived,  which  being  done,  all  wa**  still  again,  save  when  in  spring 
time,  he  entered  his  "clearing,"  and  drove  his  oxen  over 
the  rugged  ground,  when  the  echoes  of  his  own  voice  in  con# 
manding  these  dull  animals,  or  the  crack  of  his  whip,  were 
aH  the  sounds  that  fell  upon  his  ear — till  suddenly  the  work 
of  the  building  of  Rochester  commenced,  and  astounded  him! 
Nothing  rang  in  bis  ears  afterwards  to  equal  the  confusion  of 
those  first  and  suddenly  created  sounds,  and  they  were  even 
more  deeply  impressed  and  multiplied,  than  were  those  which 
he  afterwards  heard  in  New  York..  His  first  impressions, 
like  those  of  most  of  us,  were  the  deepest,  and  most  lasting- 
Like  the  child  who  sees  the  candle,  and  wonders  at  its  blase, 
and  at  last  grasps  it  with  its  unsuspecting  hand,  sees  after- 
wards at  a  distance  a  mountain  on- fire,  and  is  reminded  by  it 
of  the  Candle.  The  candle  had  made  ^  first  and  lasting  im- 
prressioQ  in  the  one  case,  and  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
recollection  in  all  that  resembled  fire;  and  so  had  Rochester 
to  this  wonder-stricken  man  in  all  that  resembled  the  bustle 
and  noise  and  business  scenes  of  a  great  city.  But  after  all 
he  had  but  a  child's  head. 

Soon   after  leaving  Rochester,  we  reached  that  extraor- 
dinary  ridge,  called   the   ^^ Ridge  Boad.^^     It  commences 
near  to  Rochester,  and  continues  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Lewistown,  and  though  but  a  highway,  and  principally  of 
sand,  is  a  great  curiosity.     This  ridge  is  in  some  places  but 
little  more  than  wide  enough  to. allow  the  passage  of  the 
0tage;  and  is  never  so  wide  as  for  the  eye  to  be  without  the 
range  of  its  width  both  ways.     Sometimes  it  inclines  gra- 
dually into  the  valleys  on  both  sides,  then  again  the  ways  to 
the  depths  below  are  precipitous  and  appalling!     Speculation 
h^  been  busy  in  regard  to  this  ridge.     Many  theories  have 
been  boilt  upon  it     I  would  venture  one,  or  more,  if  you 
will  not  think  me  too  adventurous.     You  will  only  have  to 
recur  to  your  limits.     Within  these,  and  there  is  no  getting 
vritbout  them,  I  am  free  as  a  bird,  and  know  no  horizon 
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less  universal  than  I  see.  If  I  ali^t  in  mj  wty  upon  a 
wrong  point,  or  feel  too  feeble  to  sustain  myself^  I  hcvtt 
only  to  lift  my  pinions  and  seek  a  right  one. 

Now,  as  to  the  cause  or  origin  of  this  extraordinary  ridge, 
^believe  all  agree  to  refer  its  creation  to  the  agency  of  water. 
But  the  water  of  what?  My  own  belief  is,  the  waters  of  a 
great  sea,  the  remains  of  which  upon  the  one  hand  are  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  on  the  other  by 
those  of  the  little  lakes  of  Oneida,  Otisco,  Skeneateles,  Owas* 
CO,  Caynga,  Oeneva,  Canandaigua,  &c.  This  belief,  or  the* 
ory,  requires  that  the  waters  should  have  retired  from  either 
side  of  this  ridge;  and  so  I  beiieye  they  did.  Nearly  all 
those  little  lakes,  if  not  all^  have  connection  yet  with  Lake 
Ontario,  and  doubtless  formed  part  of  a  vast  inland  sea, 
reaching  to  some  southern  boundary  that  might  possibly  be 
defined,  and  breaking  over  at  some  point,  or  points^  the 
country  was  drained  as  we  now  see  it,  leaving  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  lesser  lakes  as  they  are.  But  where  the  southern 
recession  of  the  waters  found  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  At  this  ridge^  these  two  divisions  of 
water  may  have  met,  and  here  the  deposit  may  have  been 
made,  and  here  left  by  the  retiring  of  the  waters.  But  how 
useless  is  speculation — and  how  wild  tool  It  is  far  easier^ 
my  dear  ***,  to  refer  all  this  variety  upon  our  earth's  sur> 
(ace,  of  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  dale,  and  the  mm^e 
irregular  proportions  to  that  awfully  calamitous  period,  when 
'Hhe  fountains  of  the  great  deep*'  Were  broken  up;  and 
when,  as  Campbell  tells  us, 

**A  ahoreleM  ocean  tumbled  round  Uie  globe.** 

I  think  f  may  feel  secure  upon  this  rock,  and  here  there- 
fore I  take  my  stand. 

We  passed  on  this  route  several  little  towns,  all,  or  Jiearly 
all  of  them  appeared  to  be  flourishing.  Among  these  I  wafl 
particularly  struck  with  the  neat  appearance  of  one  called 
Gaines,  where  an  academy  of  brick  was  going  up.  What 
cotild  the  citizens  do  to  elevate  its  character  so  effectually  as 
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to  build  an  apademy?  I  wish  thes^  fountains  of  science  were 
open  in  every  village  and  hamlet  of  our  land.  Our  liberty 
will  remain  secure  while  the  people  continue  to  be  enlight* 
efiedy  and  the  order  and  poliah  of  si^iety  will  be  preserved. 
But  onee  ignoiaaty   ^^Jar^wcU^a  long  farewtU  to  all  onr 

On  approaehii^g  LewiHown,  and  when  within  a  mile  or 
Qoof  it,  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tusearora  reser- 
vation, a  place  of  rt^  it  may  be  koped^  tat  some  two  bun* 
dr«d  and  abovi  fifty  of  these  people,  who  a  long  time  ago 
emigrated  from  North  Carolina,  and  joined  the  confederacy 
of  t)ie  tbea  fiv^  nationsi  making,  it  six.  I  may  possibly  see 
theae  Indiana  pn  my  return,  when  I  may  write  you  some* 
tbtag  about  theani. 

We  artived  ai  thia  [daee  about  an  hour  by  sun.  The  most 
CMnmanding  object,  on  entering  Lewisto wa,  is  the  monu- 
Meai  of  General  Broek,  beyond  and  upon  the  heights  of 
Qneenetown,  ji»t  across  the  Niagara  river.  The  town  is 
amaliy  and  baa  nothing  very  important  or  striking  in  its  ap- 
pearance f  but  it  is  fiiU  of  intereatiog  recollections  of  the  late 
war.  Several  well  djresaed  Tuscaroras  were  returning  from 
it  as  wa  drove  in,  having  been  here,  as  I  supposed,  shop- 
ping. I  fimi  myself  in  encellent  quarters.  The  hotel  is 
new,  and  very  pleaaaot  in  all  respects. 

I  was  highly  gratified  with  my  company,  and  quite  in 

love  with  my  little  prattling  companion,  the  niece  of  Judge 

%    .  .0,  a  ftweet,  intelligent  child,  whose  acquirements  are 

far  beyond  her  years.     A  steamboat  being  reported  ready, 

and  which  it  toolc  th^  remainder  qf  this  evening  for  the 

Judge  to  reach,  I  reluctantly  parted  with  them — ^receiving 

a  gracious  invitation,  should  I  visit  York,  to  let  them  know 

it     I  scribbled  some  lines  with  my  pencil  for  my  little  fa- 

v^mrite,  pre«entB«l  them,  and  received  at  p^irting  a  ki«3  in 

v^bocm.     I  hope  ao  sw^t  a  bud  may  be  permitted  to  live, 

U^  bloons  into  a  flower,  as  beautiftil  as  present  appearances 

^Mthorifle  the  belief  that  it  will  be.     You  shall  he^  from  me 

fipom  the  Falls  of  Niagara-^till  then,  goqd  bye. 

12 
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Falls  of  Niagarr^  (Fonyfh^s^  Canada^)  > 

Tuesday^  Jtmtl^^  1826.      3  ' 
Mr  DxAR  *** 

My  last  was  from  Lewistown.     Having  received 

there  the  information  that  the  steamboat,  the  Superior,  would 

not  leave  Buffalo  for  Detroit  before  the  19th,  I  determined 

to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewistown  for  .three  or 

four  days,  and  visit  Fort  George,  the  Tuscarora  Indians, 

these  falls,  &c.,  and  made  arrangements  accordingly. 

A  little  after  night  a  carriage  drove  up,  when  I  ttiou^t 
I  recognized  a  voice  that  I  had  heard  before.  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  distinguished 
the  person  of  a  man  that  was,  if  not  familiar,  at  least  like 
some  one  whom  I  had  seen  recently ^ — ^but  I  was  u&aUe  to 
determine  who  he  was,  or  where  I  had  seen  him.  On  going 
down  this  morning  to  breakfast,  who  should  I  meet  in  the 
passage  but  my  Charles  J.  Foxj  of  Albany,  who  instantly 
recognized  me,  and  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write 
his  name,  ascertained  my  destination,  aiid  informed  me  of 
his  own.  He  was  bound,  with  his  family,  to  Grand  river, 
on  Lake  Erie;  and  on' my  asking  when  he  intended  to  leave 
Lewistown,  got  for  answer,  that  he  should  be  off  ^direcify.*^ 
I  mentioned  the  information!  had  received  respecting  the 
time  when  the  Superior  would  leave  Buffaloe — when  he  re- 
plied, "if  you  are  right,  thpn  I  am  bad  off."  We  were  then 
at  the  breakfast  table,  ,whieh  he  left  in  a  second  to  hunt  for 
a  newspaper.  He  soon  returned,  bringing  one  in  his  hand, 
saying,  "we  are  both  right— the  Superior  is  sure  enotigh 
advertised  for  the  1 9th,  but  the  Clay  for  the  14th. "  Of  thia 
I  had  not  been  informed,  so  I  instantly  determined  to  go  on, 
and  we  left  Lewistown  in  company. 

The  descent  for  a  hundred  yards,  or  so,  from  the  heights 
of  Lewistown  to  the  Niagara  river,  is  so  steep,  as  to  make 
it  unsafe  for  the  stage  to  descend  to  the  landing,  so  it  stop* 
ped  on  the  brow  of  the  bill  at  a  small  house  by  the  road  side, 
from  whence  our  baggage  was  taken  down  by  the  hand,  and 
we  walked  to  the  landing. 
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The  £rat  impression  I  felt  on  seeing  the  rapid  whirl  of 
the  curreot,  was  that  of  surprise  that  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer 
should  have  attempted,  in  the  face  of  batteries,  aod  with 
such  a  landing  to  make,  so  precipitous,  and  with  such  hills 
to  climb,  to  cross  here^  unless,  indeed,  the  ferrymen  had 
been  experienced,  and  the  boats«  in  all  respects,  exactly 
adapted  to  the  enterpriae.  I  did  not  doubt  the  skill  of  our 
ferrymen,  practised  as  they  are,  to  take  us  oyer  in  safety, 
and  yet  no  one  can  look  at  the  whirls,  and  rapidity  of  the 
current,  without  feeling  some  doubt,  if  nothing  more,  as  to. 
the  point  where  the  opposite  landing  is  to  b^  made.  After 
having  been  whirled  round  and  round  for  at  least  twice  the 
distance  that  marks  the  breadth  of  the  river,  we  were  land- 
ed at  the  very  point  that  had  been  selected.  But  this  never 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  save  experienced  boat- 
men. It  is  necessary  to  know  the  force  of  the  counter  cur- 
rents,, and  the  action  of  the  eddies  upon  the  boat,  and  to 
BudEC  the  corresponding  calculations — for  at  one  time  you 
are  forced  down  the  river,  and  at  another,  driven  up  it 

On  landing,  we  proceeded  on  foot  up  the  hill  to  Queens- 
town,  to  the  tavern,  and  paid  our  passage  in  a  stage  th^t  we 
were  told  would  be  along  directly  from  Fort  George.  Mean- 
while, we  concluded  to  ascend  the  heights  and  see  the  battle 
ground,  and  the  monument  of  General  Brock.  The  ascent 
was  steep,  and  the  distance  full  half  a  mile,  and  the  day  hot 

We  saw  the  remains  of  the  works  of  defence  which  the 
British  had  erected,  and  walked  oyer  th^  ground  that  had 
been  made  wet  with  the  blood  of  contending  armies.  The 
places  where  C9I.  Wool  gallantly  tore  from  a  bayonet  the 
white  handkerchief  that  had  been  hoisted  upon  it  by  one 
who  supposed  it  was  time  to  stop  the  carnage,  and  the  ascent, 
some  distance  further  down,  up  which  the  intrepid  Fenwick 
was  climbing  when  he  received  from  a  pistol  ball  a  shot  down 
his  face,  from  his  forehead  to  his  chin,  which  left  a  dec^p  fur- 
row there,  and  carried  with  it  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  part 
of  the  organ  itself,  were,  both  pointed  out  to  us.  The  sight 
ef  these  places  revived  recollections  of  the  eventful  times  in 
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which  they  happened,  and  which,  if  I  hftd  teisurd)  I  W^uld 
refer  to  more  at  large — hut  I  must  pass  on.  I  need  not  teH 
you  that  the  river,  and  Itie  ground,  and  ihe  points  to  be  tlos 
ried  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  no  ordinary  m«ii  to 
dare  them,  and  none  would,  but  such  as  did.  But  we4ictye, 
happily  for  our  country,  no  laclc  of  suoh  materials;  they  ar^ 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  are  no  less  at  home  dn  the  ooea«. 

The  monument  of  General  Bt*ock  is  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen feet  high^  with  a  base,  it  is  said,  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  river.  It  resembles,  at  a  distance,  the 
monument  of  Washington,  in  Baltimore,  but  without  its  dn^ 
proportions  at  the  base;  the  base  of  thir  being  too  small.  It 
is  built  of  grey  limestone.  The  prospect  from  the  hill  ob 
which  it  stands  is  very  commanding.  We  saw  the  entrance 
into  Lake  Ontario,  and  ail  the  intermediate  points  of  Qaeens- 
town,  and  Lewistown,  of  course,  and  a  vast  extent  of  beau- 
tiful scenery, all  routid — both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  way  into  the  base  of  the  monament  was  open, 
and  on  entering  it^  we  found  it  filled  with  lime  and  lumber. 
There  were  no  steps  by  which  to  ascend  to  its  top.  It 
stands  south,  and  west  of  the  spot  where  it  it  saad  the  gene- 
ral fell;  nxkd  about  two  hundred  yards  from  it-^And  there 
is  the  eglantine  bush,  near  which  he  fell— ^nd  whiob  an  Irish 
woman,  whose  husband  was  in  the  battle,  assured  us,  <^o- 
tiling  had  been  able  to  kill,  and  never  would  be.'' 

An  accident  having  happened,  as  we  afterwards  learned^ 
to  the  stage,  we  were  delayed  for  at  least  two  hours  upon 
these  heights— nor  Is  it  so  certain  when  we  should  have  got 
ofi*,  had  we  not  sent  a  messenger  to  the  istage  office  to  ny 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  te  be  delayed  longer,  and  to 
request  that  some  kind  of  conveyance  should  be  sent  to  us. 
Two  two-horse  wagons,  drawn  by  Canadian  ponies,  were 
soon  in  motion,  and  in  these  we  took  our  seats  on  the  moaa- 
ment  hill.  We  passed,  on  our  route,  several  places  of  inte- 
rest. The  seat  of  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  was  pointed 
out  to  us — a  neat  cottage  looking  building,  as  was  also  the 
tumulif  or  the  direction,  rather,  in  which  they  were,  that 
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have  beeb  t^nd^red  qiore  particularly  interetithig  by  having 
diaclos^^  by  the  blowing  down  of  a  tree^  the  roots  of  which 
tqitumYhg  much  eaHh,  many  human  bones,  and  the  relics  of 
Indians^  such  as  beads,  pipes,  &c.,  that  had  lain  concealed 
there,  perhaps  for  <;enturies^^^lso  the  battle  fields. 

We  arrived  in  safety  in  our  new  mode  of  oonveyancey  at 
this  pfece--4his  great  gorgt  of  waters;  and  I  have  this  mo*- 
tnent  returned  from  a  survey  of  the  terrible  grandeur!-^ 
Dinner  is  announced,  and  after  which,  the  time  will  hav« 
come  for  our  departm^  lo  Bufialoe,  where  I  will  resume  and 
finish  this  letter. 

Buffndoe. 

We  have  just  arrived  attMs  flourishing  place:  the 
sun  is  about  an  hour  high.  It  matters  not  how  rapid  liie 
ghnce  is  that  surveys  Buffaloe,  it  will  be  sufficient  to. satisfy- 
any  one  that  it  is  destined  to  be  among  the  greatest  of  our 
western  towns.  But  to  go  back  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and 
to  the  battle  fields  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  first  thing  I  did  on  arriving  at  Forsyth's,  was  to  go 
to  the  upper  portico  of  his  house,  and  look  from  thence  upon 
this  "hell  of  waters!''  ♦***♦*♦♦*♦.  I  have  been  as 
fidr  as  the  note  of  admiration,  after  '^waters,''  for  five  mi^ 
nutes,  thinking  whether  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a  de* 
scriptioB  of  this  indescribable  cataract — I  am  not  yet  deter^ 
mitted  what  to  do— ^stop,  or  go  on.  You  will,  no  doubt, 
expect  something,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint  you, 
yet  I  shall  disappoint  you  any  way — ^for  how  can  any  con* 
eeption  be  given  of  that  for  which  there  is  no  parallel,  and 
with  which  there  is  nothing  to  compare  it?  To  what  would 
you  liken  the  sun?  But  the  sun  does  not  surpass  all  the 
powers  of  language  to  describe  it  as  a  world  of  light,  illn- 
tttinating  and  warming  the  universe,  more  than  does  the 
Niagara  cataract  all  that  relates  to  the  oc^ean,  or  the  fountains 
wiiich  dash  down  the  mountain  precipices  to  mingle  their 
^waters  with  it.  To  comprehend  the  falb  of  Niagara,  you 
nrast  S€tj  and  hear  them^— you  must  therefore  behold  for 
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yourself— then  come  along  with  me  to  the  top  of  Fonqrth'f 
house.  There!  —what  think  you  of  that? — On  your  right, 
and  sQAith,  and  just  b^ore  you,  is  that  almost  senu-clrcuiar 
yerge  of  seven  hundred  ya^ds  round,  and  over  wjiich,  an 
unbroken  surface  of  transparent  green  water  pours  without 
a  particle  of  foam  at  the  iurn,  and  at  the  rate  of,  perhaps^ 
Jlfteen^  mttlions  of  tons,  in  twentj/'Jbur  hours!  But  all 
which  In^aks  into  foam  in  its  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
feet  of  perpendicular  descent  at  about  seventy  feet  from  the 
turn  of  the  verge,  leaving  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  of 
foam  and  spray  in  the  regions  below^  which  flyiiag  up  into 
mist,  furnishes  a  medium,  and  place  of  repose  for  an  tm» 
as  if  to  mock  the  eye  with  the  calm  and  settled  splendour 
of  its  glory,  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  conyylsed  by  the^ 
terror  and  tumult  of  the  scene  below!  Passing  your  eye  a 
little  further  round  to  the  left,  is  Goat,  or  Iris  island,  which 
separates  the  falls  on  the.British  fron>  those  on  the  Americaa 
side,  and  beyond  that,  and  farther  round,  are  the  rapids,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  the  great  sheet  of  water, 
nine  hundred  feet  broad,  foam,  nearly  from  the  verge,  flying 
over  in  a  more  perpendicular  descent,  and  in  a  thinner  sheet, 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  That  side  is 
less  magnificent  than  this,  but  is  it  not  also  grand?  Then 
up  the  river,  and  upon  this  side  of  th^  island,,  and  to  your 
right  again,  (that  is,  if  you  can  disengage  your  eye  from  the 
crescent,)  you  see  for  better  than  half  a  mile  the  rapids  gal- 
lopping  on,  all  white  with  foam,  to  the  tremendous  precipice; 
but  just  before  they  reach  it,  do  you  see  how  they  seem  to . 
shrink  from  the  leap;  and  bow  smooth  they  become,  and  how 
green!  Do  the  terrors  of  the  approaching  deep  thus  operate 
to  make  what  was  but  a  minute  before  so  buoyant  and  white 
with  foam,  pour,  over  here  with  a  surface  so  depressed  and 
so  smooth? — or  is  it  because  their  rocky  bed  at  this  turning 
place  is  itself  worn  smooth  and  deep,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  intercept  the  great  river  in  its  fall  into  the  gulf  below? 
Onwabd!— ovBa! — are  the  only  words  that  can  convey  the 
impression  arising  froni  the  sight  of  the  rapids  above,  and 
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the  fall«  below.  They  jrppear  to  be  the  words  spoken  by 
the  Eternal  when  the  hurrying,  and  splashing,  aiA  foaming 
scene  of  the  rapids  commenced;  and  when  their  waters  first 
made  their  pitch  into  the  awful  profound!  The  impelling 
mandate  has  never  been  for  a  moment  disobeyed,  and  it  is 
yet  ^^onwardy^^  and  "<wer,''  and  will  be,  till  the  same  voice 
shall  speak,  and  alter  the  arrangement;  or  break  up  the  con- 
nexion, and  the  form  of  it,  which  now  exists*  between  these 
£Uls  and  the  great  chain  of  lakes  whose  outlet  is  over  them. 
Now  come  with  me  from  the  portico.  I  will  take  you  ta 
another,  and  more  awAil  view.  The  way  leads  from  the 
back  o{  Forsyth's  house,  and  through  the  garden  to  the  edge 
of  the  level  on  which  the  house  stands — ^froin  which  level, 
and  at  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  you  descend, 
by  means  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  bank,  upon  another  plain, 
which  seems  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  river  and  the  verge  of 
the  cataract.  The  ground  you  see  is  damp,  and  every  flow- 
eret, and  spear  of  grass,  and  bush^  the  arbor  vita,  and  the 
aspen,  are  all  wet— it  is  from  the  spray  which  you  see  flying 
op  before  you  like  a  white  summer  cloud,  and  which  falls 
again  in  one  ceaseless,  but  delicate  shower.  No  clouds  are 
needed  to  discharge  their  treasures^  to  make  green  and  love- 
ly the  verdure  that  grows  here. 

These  planks  that  lie  before  you,  lead,  one  divbion  of 
tbem,  that  to  your  right,  to  the  table  rock;  they  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  you  dry  shod,  for,  you  see  how  wet  the  ground 
is.  In  the  direction  of  that  rock  comes  the  upper  curvature 
of  the  river,  and  do  you  see  how  it  circles  ofi*  again  as  if  to 
spare  us;  and  how  it  strikes  against  an  elevation  of  its  rocky 
limits,  and  throws  a  vast  sheet  of  water  upwards,  and  gives 
yon  that  fine  view  of  its  under  surface,  and  that  beautiful 
edge,  so  white  with  foam?  But  it  does  not  seem  safe  to  ven- 
ture upon  that  ro(ft;  it  is  the  table  rock,  as  I  have  told  you, 
part  of  which  not  long  since,  and  under  circumstances  of 
a  peculiar  interest,  fell  off*  into  the  caverns  below.  Let  me 
mentioii  these  circumstances,  as  I  received  them  from  For- 
ayth- 
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One  evening,  Forsyth,  on  JEi^oing  out  upon  this  rociki  tu4 
eje  beirigfamiliar  with  all  its  parts,  detected  a  craok  acroM 
it  He  returned  to  admonish  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentle* 
men,  who  were  in  the  practice  of  going  out  upon  \%  every 
evening,  and  who  would  sometimes  take  their  tea  there, 
against  venturing  upon  it  again;  but  he  missed  th^m,  Thejf 
were  out  rambling — and  before  they  returned,  as  usual,  pai4 
their  visit  to  this  rock.  On  arriving  at  the  house  Hr,  F. 
mentioned  to  them  his  discovery,  and  that  he  had  been  in 
search  of  them  to  give  the  alarm.  His  eommunioation  made 
but  a  light  impression,  as  they  had  been  there  since,  and  had 
seen  no  change.  He  was,  however,  so  well  convinced  of  the 
danger,  as  to  have  a  fence  run  across  the  rock,  and  inside  the 
fissure  or  crack.  In  the  night,  and  when  nature  all  round 
was  sleeping,  except  the  falls,  a  terrible  sound  startled  every 
thing,  and  by  its  alarn(iing  import,  lifted  every  head  from  itt 
pillow,  that  the  ear  might  the  more  distinctly  comprehend 
its  meaping^*but  it  died  away,  or  was  absorbed  in  the  noiae 
of  the  cataracit,  whilst  the  trembling  of  the  bouse  that  bad 
been  shaken,  also  gradually  subsided,  and  all  was  still  and 
steady,  again.  It  was  believed  to  be  an  eailhclua^e,  but 
where  the  great  convulsion  had  taken  place  no  pne  preauoa- 
ed  to  judge.  In  the  morning  Mr,  F.  went  to  the  rock,  and 
found  that  it  was  broken  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  opack, 
and  had  fallen  into  the  caverns  below,  where  it  )ay  stowed 
in  thousands  of  huge  fragments!  He  returned  and  made  tbia 
known  to  the  company,  who  felt,  and- with  horror,  how  nar- 
row their  escape  had  been!  The  fall  of  the  rock  had  occa- 
sioned the  noise  which  was  taken  for  an  earthquake. 

We  will  not  go  out  upon  the  remains  of  this  rock^  but  juat 
look  over  from  its  connexion  with  the  main  on  which  we  now 
stand ;  and  now  we  will  go  to  that  little  watch-boY  as  it  appears 
to  be  with  its  sharpened  top  just  above  the  hill,  and  to  our  lefit. 
Its  octagonal,  or  hexagonal  form  is  just  visible.  )t  leads  by 
m^ans  of  any  quantity  of  steps  which  strike  out  froip  a  cen- 
tre shaft  and  fasten  to  the  outside  of  this  tow^r^  to  the  worjid 
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below — and  when  we  shall  get  to  the  bottom  and  look  up, 
this  tower  will  appear  like  the 

"Mast  of  some  tall  admiral." 

Thia  going  down  is  fatiguing  enough,  but  you  will  find  it 
more  difficult  getting  back. — However,  come  along.  Thia 
you  see  is  sure  enough  an  awful  abyssl  No  wonder,  how* 
evcr^  when  for  centuries  this  river  has  been  pouring  over 
here,  and  excavating  and  deepening  the  gulf.  You  see  the 
same  roll  of  the  green  body  of  water,  thick,  smooth  and 
flowing,  coming  over  the  curve,  and  there  on  your  right  that 
sheet  which,  following  the  inclination  given  to  it  by  the  rock 
over  which  it  flies,  still  shows  you  its  under  surface,  and  its 
edge  of  foam.  It  crosses,  you  see,  part  of  the  great  body  of 
the  &11,  diagonally,  and  shoots  far  in  towards  the  centre  of 
the  gulf.  Those  rocks  that  over-hang  their  base,  and  appear 
ready  to  fall  on  and  crush  you,  and  which  seem  to  be  brush- 
ed by  the  passing  clouds,  are  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
you;  and  all  these  piles  of  broken  rocks,  are  the  fragments 
that  every  now  and  then  fall  from  those  projections — and  no 
wonder,  for  do  you  not  feel  how  the  earth  shakes?  Now  you 
have  the  view  of  this  mighty  cataract;  the  verge  above,  and 
the  pouring  over  of  the  water,  and  the  foam  below,  and  the 
spray  flying  away  into  the  air,  and  ip  its  midst  that  beauti- 
ful iris,  which,  altho\igh  the  spray  be  so  evolved  and  various, 
retains  its  position  unchanged;  and  on  your  right  at  your 
feet,  look  again  at  the  piles  of  rocks,  and  above  and  over  you, 
at  the  rough  projecting  and  dripping  sides  of  the  great  moun- 
tain of  rocks  out  of  which  they  have  fallen,  and  then  at  that 
sheet  of  white  foam  on  the  American  side — and  how  terribly 
sublime  all  this  is! 

But  I  must  pass  on  and  go  beyond  that  sheet  of  water,  that 
flies  over  to  our  right,  and  which  displays  its  under  surface, 
as  if  to  invite  you  to  look  behind  it,  and  between  it  and  the 
wall  of  rock;  and  see  how  the  confusion  appears  there.  Well, 
I  am  baek,  and  safe — but  was  disappointed  in  my  wish  to  see 
behind  the  cascade.  I  reached  the  point  from  which  two 
13 
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steps  more  would  liave  conducted  me  in  its  rear,  when  a  jgost 
of  spray  rushing  out,  impelled  by  some  suddenly  released 
air,  nearly  suffocated  me,  and  I  was  compelled  to  retreat — 
You  know  I  was  wet  before,  but  now  I  was^  as  the  folks  say, 
wringing  wet.  The  first  thing  I  saw,  was  Ben,  who  had 
earnestly  implored  me  not  to  venture,  and  whose  eyes  had 
be^n  turned  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  to  the  rocks  that 
hung  over  us,  and  which  he  looked  every  moment  to  see 
tumble  down,  and  who  could  not  be  induced  to  go  more  than 
half  way  from  the  steps  or  tower,  to  the  cataract  He  saw 
me  issue  from  the  mist  that  had  enveloped  me,  and  at  that 
instant  he  ran,^  making  the  rack]!^  fragments  ily  from  under 
his  feet,  as  he  went,  till  he  reached  the  tower,  when  entering 
it  he  stood  to  get  breath.  When  I  overtook  him,  I  found 
him  holding  on  to  the  part  of  the  building,  and  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder,  as  if  doubtful  whether  I  was  safe,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  my  sprite  that  he  had  seen  issuing  from  the  mist; 
but  on  recognizing  me  he  exclaimed,  with  hurried  and  pant>- 
ing  breath,  but  with  deep  emphasis:  ^^SHr^  I  do  hold  this  to 
be  a  most  dangerow  placeP^ 

I  returned  to  the  house,  dried  my  clothes,  dined,  and  took 
the  stage  for  this  place. 

And  now,  it  this  'moment  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  heen 
wasting  time  in  my  efforts  to  show  you  the  falls  of  Niagara; 
and  especially  as  I  have  in  my  head  a  description  in  all  re- 
spects perfect,  and  withal  so  beautiful.  You  have  read  it,  I 
know;  but  I  must  nevertheless  give  it  to  you. 

"The  roar  of  waters!  From  the  headlong  height 
Niag'ra*  cleaves  the  wa?e-worD  precipice; 
The  all  of  waters!  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss; 
The  htU  ofwaUn!  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  ahower,  which  round, 

'Yeliao  in  the  original. 
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With  its  ttiemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
b  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald  :<-how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  detirious  bound, 
Gniibing  the  olifi,  which  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  thowa 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 
With  many  windings,  thro'  the  vale:— Look  back! 
Lo!  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  al)  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,— a  matehUat  eatoroe/. 

Horribly  beautiful!  but  on  the  Tcrge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  sui^ge. 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn: 
Eesembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Lore  watching-  Madness  with  unalterable  mien!'' 

B3rroD,  in  this  inimitable  descri|)tion,  refers  to  the  Casca- 
ta  del  Marmorej  to  see  which  he  had  made  two  visits — One 
of  his  views  was  from  above^  the  other  from  below.  The 
lower  view,  he  tells  us,  is  to  be  preferred.  And  so  it  is  here; 
but  from  either,  a  view  of  that  cascade  he  says  was  worth  all 
the  cascades  and  torrents,  put  together,  in  Switzerland:  and 
of  this  he  would  have  said,  it  is  worth  all  the  cascades  and 
torrents,  put  together,  in  the  world.  But  even  his  genius 
could  not  have  given  a  more^  grand  description  of  Niagara, 
thmn  he  gives  of  the  cascade  in  Italy,  had  his  eyes  beheld 
it;  which,  however,  they  never  did. 

I  have  some  speculations  to  offer  on  these  falls,  which  I 
shall  defer  until  I  return,  when  I  shall  visit  the  American 
side^  and  say  what  I  now  believe  to  have  been  once  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  country,  and  where  I  believe  the  falls  once 
to  have  been.    I  may,  on  this  subject,  amuse,  if  not  instruct 
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I  passed  in  my  route  from  Queenstown  to  Waterloo^ 
(whence  we  were  ferried  over  to  Black  Rock,)  the  once 
bloody  fields  of  Bridgewater  and  Chippeway,  and  glanced, 
I  could  no  more,  at  the  principal  positions,*  as  these  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  where  contending  armies  had  met,  and 
where  the  best  described  s6enery  of  a  fight  by  Homer,  as 
Pope  has  translated  it,  was  fully  matched,  though  by  the  uae 
of  difierent. weapons.  Of  that  fight  we  have  the  following 
tivid  description: — 

''Ad  iron  scene  gleams  dreadful  o*er  the  fields, 
Armour,  in  armour  iockM,  and  shields  in  shields: 
Speats  lean  on  spears,  on  targets,  targets  throng, 
Heln  stack  to  helm,  and  man  drove  man  along.*' 

But  was  there  any  of  the  blaze,  and  thunder  of  artillery 
there? — and  did  sheets  of  fire  poiir  forth  from  a  long  line  of 
musketry?     Did  the  ,air  ring,  and  sing,  with  thousands  of 
unseen  deaths?    No!  Greece  never  saw,  nor  heard  in  olden 
times  the  one  or  the  other,  nor  saw  a  fiercer  fight,  nor  wit- 
nessed a  prouder  display  of  heroic  ardour  than  our  country- 
men showed  when  the  eagle  of  victory  descended  upon  them 
at  Bridgewater  and  Chippeway;  and  crowned  them  with  a 
wreath  of  blazing  glory — And  not  there  only,  but  all  along 
this  northern  boundary  from  Plattsburg,  where  the  moral 
courage  of  the  few — the  1500  men — resolved  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  physical  power  of  the  many^— the  15,000!  — 
and  where,  too,  those  high  spirits,  those  sons  of  liberty  conr 
quered;  to  that  ^'brilliant  achievement^^  of  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  at   Erie.     How  black   was  the    cloud  that 
hung  over  all  that  region;  how  fierce  were  its  emissions  of 
fire;  and  how  frequent!  Who  did  not  hear  its  thunder?    But 
black  as  it  was,  and  full  of  fury,  there  were  hearts  stout 
enough  to  rush  into  it;  and  upon  these  chosen  defenders  the 
lightning  spent  itself;  the  thunder  was  exerted,  but  the  Jove 
who  lit  the  one,  and  hurled  the  other,  gave  back  before  the 
bright  and  vivid  flashes  from  the  eyes  of  our  eagle;  and  his 
seat,  so  terrible  to  behold,  was  renioved;  his  cloud   melted 
into  thin  air,  and  liberty  triumphed  at  tbo  sight!     LundyN» 
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lane!  yes — and  who  can  tell  the  feats  that  were  performed 
there;  and  iipon  that  height  to  which  all  eyes  were  turned; 
and  to  which  every  soldier  bent  himself;  and  from  whence, 
amidst  carnage  and  fire,  and  the  clash  of  bayonets,  the  ene- 
my was  forced  to  retreat  It  is  not  possible,  my  dear  ***, 
to  ride  near  those  scenes  of  conflict,  without  feeKng  the  heart 
to  swell,  and  all  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature  rise  into  a 
glow  of  patriotism  and  of  gratitude!  We  owe  these  brave 
men  much. — The  least  we  can  do  is  to  be  grateful.  And  as 
if  such  doings  as  these  were  not  sufficient  to  convince  the 
world  that  America  had  resolved,  now,  for  the  second  time, 
to  be  free,  the  lakes  and  the,  ocean  were  on  fire  with  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  our  commanders  there.  What  dar- 
ing  in  fight;  what  self-possession  in  the  moment  of  peril — 
what  humanity  in  victory — ^what  gentlemanly  courtesy  to 
the  vanquished!  Rough  as  war  is,  even  in  its  smoothest 
dress,  yet  how  is  it  relieved  from  its  horrors,  by  the  polish- 
ed and  humane  conqueror?  We  may  challenge  the  world  to 
match  the  patterns  we  have  set  it  in  this,  of  all  others,  the 
most  captivating  appendage  of  war.  Humanity  in  victory! 
That  spirit  that  would  soothe  not  the  sufierings  of  the  wound- 
ed only ;  but  the  depressed  and  mortified  spirit  that  labours 
in  sorrow  at  defeat  Who  is  not  as  proud  of  the  officers  oi 
our  army  and  navy  for  their  courteous  conduct  to  the  beaten 
^Eiemy,  as  for  the  valour  and  skill  which  won  for  their  coun- 
try the  renown'of  their  victories?  Let  it  be  the  business  of 
our  officers  to  cultivate  those  feelings  of  generous  sensibility. 
It  is.  the  dew  to  their  laurels  which  will  keep  them  fresh  and 
green  for  ever. 

The  road  from  Forsyth's  to  Waterloo,  a  little  place  oppo^ 
site  Black  Rock,  goes  over  a  level  plain  bordering  the  river 
the  whole  way,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  to  the  ferry, 
which  is  a  mile  wide.  Noah's  Grand  island  lies  in  the  Ni- 
agara  strait  a  little  above  the  falls,  some  sixmiles,  perhaps, 
and  the  view  of  it  from  the  road  is  perfect,  and  favourable 
to  the  island  itself;  but  the  Jews  have  not  yet  begun  to  peo- 
ple it;  and  there  is  now  but  little  ground  to  expect  that  these 
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extraordinary  people  will  ever  go  by  the  way  of  the  Niagara 
strait  to  the  Holy  land.  But  no  matter,— except  so  far  aa  Ma- 
jor Noah  is  concerned,  they  will  be  assembled  in  Palestine; 
for  the  word  of  the  Eternal  has  spoken  it  But  when?  must 
be  left  to  the  time  when  in  his  wisdpm  it  may  be  best  to  order 
the  fi^reat  assembly  to  repair  thither. 

General  Porter's  residence  at  Black  Rock,  is  the  most  con^ 
manding  object  at  that  place.  There  appear  to  be  some  ef- 
forts making  to  revive  Black  Rock;  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  destined  to  be  swallowed  up  by  Buffaloe.  Great  ef- 
forts I  learn  have  been  made,  and  are  yet  making,  to  secure 
to  it  a  portion  of  the  activity  and  business  which  distin- 
guish Buffaloe,  but  it  must,  I  think,  eventually  abandoa 
the  struggle.  Part  of  the  pier  constructed  at  Black  Rock, 
and  which  is  a  work  of  considerable  labour,  had  broken 
through,  and  the  water  was  pouring  through  the  opening 
as  we  crossed;  and  to  this  kind  of  accident  some  think  it 
will  always  be  liable — but  why  need  it  be?  The  harbour  of 
Buffaloe  is  a  natural  harbour,  and  a  good  one.  As  to  the 
town,  it  is  another  wonder,  like  Rochester.  You  know  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  the  British,  during  the  late  war,  and 
although  but  a  single  house  remained  in  1814,  it  is  now  a 
place  of  considerable  extent,  and  peopled  with  six  thousand 
inhabitants!  It  is  improving  rapidly.  The  court  house  is  a 
pretty  building,  fifty  feet  square,  and  has  a  fine  appearance, 
with  a  belfry  ip  the  centre.  A  new  Presbyterian  church  is 
going  up,  ninety-four  feet  by  seventy;  the  height  of  the  stee- 
ple is  to  be  sixty  feet  from  the  square,  and  of  three  sections. 
There  are  rooms  under  the  whole  for  Sunday  schools,  lec^ 
ture  rooms,  &c.  Judging  from  these  dimensions  the  church 
will  be  very  handsonoe.  Its,  location  is  just  opposite  the 
public  square,  and  parallel  with  the  Episcopal  church,  which 
is  much  smaller  and  of  wood.  The  Eagle  hotel,ln  which  I 
am,  is  a  noble  building,  finished  in  the  best  style,  and  in  all 
respects  entitled  to  the  commendation  of  being  a  first  rate 
house,  except,  what  will  appear  strange  to  you,  there  is  not 
a  bell  in  it!     When  I  wanted  Ben  I  had  either  to  keep  a  look 
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oat  at  a  window,  or  to  catch  the  sound  of  some  footstep, 
and  request  to  have  him. sent  to  me,  or  go  down,  after  him, 
or  call.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  this  extraordinary  omission  may 
be  remedied.  It  was  the  same  at  Sheppard's,  at  Utica.  There 
is  one  store  here  that  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  was  curi- 
ous to  ask  its  dimensions,  and  learned  it  was  ninety  feet  by 
seventy,  and  I  saw  it  was  three  stories  high.  The  main 
street  of  Buffaloe,  is  nearly  a  mile  long;  about  one  half  of 
it  is  completely  built  upon,  and  with  fine  houses;  the  rest  not 
80  close.  It  leads  from  the  landing  through  the  heart  of  the 
town. 

The  position  of  Buffaloe  is  fine.  It  stands  on  a  gradual 
slope  of  otherwise  level  land,  to  the  river  and  harbour,  and 
looks  out  upon  lake  Erie,  the  water  of  which  furnishes  a 
distant  and  well  defined,  and  beautiful  horizon. 

Near  this  town,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  it,  is  the 
Seneca  reservation — and 'upon  diis  lives  the  famous  Red 
Jacket,  between  whom  and  his  followers,  who  are  pagans, 
and  Little  Billy,  and  his  adherents,  who  are  christians,  a 
controversy  has  been  long  carried  on — but  with  all  his  ad- 
mitted cunning,  and  strength  of  intellect,  and  powers  of 
oimtory.  Red  Jacket  and  his  party  have  yielded  to  the  chris- 
titn  cause,  though  only  so  far  as  to  withdraw  their  active 
opposition,  t  intend,  on  my  return,  to  go  out  and  see  these 
people,  and  hope  to  have  an  interview  with  Red  Jacket  him- 
self. You  will,  of  course,  hear  from  me,  and  of  the  result 
of  our  meeting. 

I  embark  in  the  morning  in  the  Henry  Clay,  for  Detroit, 
having  sent  down  and  secured  a  birth — so  good  night  My 
next  will  be  from  Detroit. 

Present  me  in  terms  of  friendship  to  our  friends  general- 
ly, and  say  to  my  family  that  I  am  well — though  they  will 
know  it|  as  I  drop  a  hasty  line  saying  as  much,  and  refer  to 
you  for  particulars. 

Heaven  bless  you  all. 
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Detroit,  Michigan  territory,  Friday,  June  16,  1826. 

Mt  Di:ab  *** 

I  arrived  at  this  place  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
after  an  agreeable  passage  from  Bufialoe  of  thirty-seven  hours, 
exclusive  of  the  time  lost  in  stopping  at  Grand  river,  Cleve- 
land, Sandusky,  &c.,  to  put  out  and  take  in  passengers — dis- 
tance about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Nothing  could 
be  more  smooth  and  beautiful  than  Lake  Erre  during  the  en- 
tire voyage.  Scarcely  a  ripple  was  seen  for  a  moment  upon 
any  part  of  its  surface,  which,  however,  was  undulating.  It 
was  the  calm  of  the  face  of  the  lake,  but  not  a  levelling  of 
tfie  roll  of  the  wave,  which,  I  believe,  is  rarely  witnessed. 
The  captain  assured  me  he  had  seldom  had  so  smooth  a  pas- 
sage. ' 

There  are  few  incidents  that  can  be  supposed  to  happen 
in  a  trip  by  water  from  Bufialoe  to  Detroit  But  I  will  try 
and  make  you  acquainted  with  such  as  did  occur,  and  with 
my  own  reflections,  as  usual. 

It  is  due  to  the  boat  in  which  I  made  my  first  lake  voy- 
age, that  I  should  speak  of  her  as  being  one  of  the  first  class. 
She  is  schooner  rigged,  and  has  depth  and  beam  suited  to  the 
use  of  sails,  when  these  are  needed;  and  her  timbers  are 
stout  and  well  put  together,  that  she  may  endure  the  shocks 
of  this  inland  sea,  and  the  stormy  route  for  which  she  was 
built 

In  this  fine  boat  I  left  Bufialoe  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 4th  instant,  in  company  with  some  thirty  cabin, 
and  perhaps  forty  deck  passengers,  the  latter  chiefly  emi- 
grants from  New  York,  and  the  New  England  states,  to  this 
territory,  and  three  Indians. 

I  must  decline  introducing  you  to  the  company,  except 
once  more  to  the  ^arm-hearted,  jolly  old  gentleman,  the 
C.  J.  F.  of  Albany,  and  his  family,  with  whom,  you  know, 

I  set  out  from  Lewistown;  and  to  Doctor and  lady,  and 

her  sister.     I  have  been  more  than  once  tempted  to  be  a  lit- 
tle more  particular  in  sketching  my  Albany  landlord.     You 
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will  imagine  a  man  six  feet  high,  or  near  it— corpulent,  but 
active,  with  dark  complexion,  and  hair  that  had  once  been 
black,  but  has  now  grown  grey — full  eyes,  a  good  brow,  and 
nose,  and  a  mouth  that  one  would  think  had  ik%n  formed  for 
eloquence.  The  expression  indicates  a  stir  of  genius  with- 
in, and  no  little  facility  in  his  way  of  imparting  a  reasonable  . 
quantity  without  There  is  a  warmth  of  temperament  about 
the  region  of  the  heart  which  often  shews  itself  in  the  glis- 
tening of  his  eyes,  and  a  tremulousness  of  speech  as  he  con- 
ducts a  story  (and  he  has  no  lack  of  thei;n,)  to  its  termina- 
tion; and  when  glory,  or  feme,  or  suffering,  is  an  ingredient, 
his  eyes  keep  company  with  his  voice  by  growing  wet  I 
•hould  take  him  to  be  a  lover  of  noble  deeds,  and  as  possess- 
ing a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  feeling — that  sympathy,  if 
you  please,  of  our  nature,  which  leads  man  to  be  kind  to  one 
another.  Few  men  can  tell,  or  tell  better,  a  good  story,  or 
strike  out  of  a ,  dull  one  with  greater  facility,  an  occasional 
■park  of  humour.  To  do  this,  is  his  aim.  His  mind  is  al* 
ways  kept  upon  the  qui  vive^  ready  to  strike  where  he 
thinks  he  can  make  the  stroke  with  most  effect.  But  like 
other  men,  he  sometimes  misses  the  mark.  Nature  did 
much  for  my  Albany  landlord,  in  both  the  qualities  of  his 
head  and  heart 

On  arriving  at  Grand  river,  about  fifty  mUes  from  Buffii- 
loe,  this  family  landed,  but  not  before  I  got  a  mark  of  my 
landlord's  good  feelings.  ^^Sir,"  said  he,  ^^you  do  not  look 
welL  I  know  a  little  good^  real  goody  French  brandy  is 
a  good  thing — if  one  does'nt  take  too  much  of  it;" — ^this 
was  said  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  wink;  ^^and  as  I 
doubt  your  getting,  up  this  way,  such  as  I  call  genuine^  I 
must  get  you  to  accept,''  drawing  it  from  under  his  coat,  ^^of 
this  bottle-^I  know  there's  none  better  in  America.  I've 
had  it  bottled  for  twenty  years."  I  thanked  him,  and  took 
the  brandy — ^it  was  all  he  said  it  was;  and.  never  was  a  pre- 
sent more  opportunely  made,  fof  my  health  required  just 
such  a  cordial.  On  landing,  I  was  introduced  to  the  son-in- 
law  to  whom  this  visit  was  made — a  polite  gentleman,  and 
14 
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parioo  of  the  parish  ihere-^the  same  who  was  deputed  to 
address  Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  that  place. 

I  had  noticed^  from  the  time  we  left  Bufi^loe,  a  man  and 
his  wife,  dec]^  ^>assengers-«-^migrantS|  who  owned,  in  part, 
the  wheels,  and  carts,  and  looms,  and  the  fixtures  for  log 
huts  that  were  soon  to  he  built  in  the  woods  of  the  Michi- 
gan territory.  He  was  tall,  and  gaunt,  and  bony,  with  a. 
long  neck,  sharp  visage,  quick  movements,  long  arms,  and 
broad  hands.  S^e  was  short,  round,  and  not  more  than  half 
his  years..  He  appeared  to  be  fifty — she  not  over  five-and- 
twenty.  Around  her  were  hanging  three  flaxen-headed  chil- 
dren, except  when  every  now  and  then  two  of  them,  the 
third  was  too  small  for  such  exercise^  would  race  it  round 
the  deck,  or  tumble  over  some  of  the  baggage^ — but  happy 
as  happy  could  be.  The  father  partook  of  the  pleasure  of 
these  little  ones>  but  the  mother  was  pensive!  I  noticed  that 
her  eyes  were  often  filled  with  tears! .  I  did  not  see  her 
smile  once  during  the  passage — ^but  noticed  that  she  often 
sighed.  This  never  failed  to  afflict  her  husband,  who  would 
Sit  by  her  and  take  her  hand,  and  show  more  feeling  and 
sympathy  than  his  rough,  leather-stocking  exterior  autho* 
rised  die  belief  that  he  possessed — ^but  it  was  of  no  avail! 
The  wife  remained  the  same  pensive,  sorrowful  sufierer,  but 
the  cause  did  not  appear. 

The  emigrants  to  new  countries  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  character  of  the  first  settlers  of — Kentucky  for  exam-, 
pie.  They  are  men  of  a  fearless  temperament;  and  who 
flinch  from  neittier  toil  nor  danger — but  are  disposed  rather 
to  court  both.  They  constitute  the  bone  and  muscle  tit  our 
strength,  and  are  to  our  thicker  settlements  what  the  moua-' 
tains  are  to  the  country — barriersi  and  it  is  but  little  more 
difficult  fyr  the  streams  to  run  up  the  sides,  and  over  the  one, 
than  for  the  hostile  dispositions  of  ihe  Indians  to  pass  to  the 
other.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  those  pioneers — they  are 
the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  destined  to  provide  the 
country  with  many  a  noble  defender;  and  whose  arms,  well 
practised  by  the  use  of  the  axe  and  the  ploagfa^  and  eyea^ 
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with  catehing  a  ready  sight  down  the  barrels  of  their  rifles^ 
willy  in  time  of  need,  be  found  as  they  have  been  found, 
foremost  in  danger,  and  efficient  and  viotorions  in  the  battle! 
Who  does  not  admire  the  firm  and  unyielding  patriotism  of 
those  north-western  regions  in  the  late  war?  Look  at  San- 
dusky, and  at  the  foitress  there — see  its  youthful  defender-— 
but  a  boy;  mark  his^cool  and  deliberate  conduct — his  judg- 
ment— his  matchless  bravery— ^his  success!  Look  at  the 
trench^s  of  that  stockade  fort,  and  see  them  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  the  fo^;  and  how  short  work  our  youthful  hero  made 
of  it!  After  passing  Cleveland,  a  pretty  plaee,  which  is  mount- 
ed upon  a  high  bluff,  and  composed  of  some  fifty  houses,  we 
entered  Sandusky  bay  and  went  up  to  the  town  of  that  name, 
•8  is  usual.  The  houses  at  Sandusky  are  few,  and  chiefly  of 
logs.  The  place  looks  comfortless,  but  then  it  is  named  San- 
dusky, and  that  gives  it  interest,  because  nobody  ever  hears 
it  mentioned  without  associating  widi  it  the  name  of  Crfh 
ghan,  A  line  of  Campbell  may  well  be  applied  to  him  and 
his  little  command: 

*MStill  aa  the  breeze— but  dreadful  as  Uie  ttorml" 

Not  a  gun  was  permitted  to  be  fired  until  the  enemy,  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  with  his  train  of  Indians,  was  at  the 
trenches;  and  when,  without  doubt,  it  was  thought  that  the 
captives  within  had  concluded  tamely  to  submit  to  their  fate; 
but  at  that  moment  the  masked  gun  was  discharged,  and  the 
fury  of  war  was  poured  upon  the  assailants,  and  the  trenches 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  whilst  the  survivors,  horr 
ror-struck  at  such  a  display  of  bravery  and  death,  retreated, 
leaving  our  smooth-faced  boy  conqueror!  Conqueror  of 
what?— of  a  stockade  fort,  that  was  not  worth  a  dozen  bar- 
rels of  pork  and  flour?  No,  not  that  only,  but  of  moral 
influences^  which  were  brought  mightily  to  bear  in  favour 
of  oyr  cause,  and  made  it  strong. 

It  was  night  when  we  passed  near  the  Three  Sisters,  that 
particular  part  of  Lake  Erie  90  called,  because  of  a  cluster 
of  three  idands,  which  wwi  lit  up  with  such  glory  on  the 
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10th  of  September,  1813,  by  one  of  the  most  striking  naviJ 
victories  that  ever  honoured  a  commander.  I  felt  the  infla- 
ence  which  yet  surrounds  the  spot,  and  could  not  get  rid  of, 
*<Sir,  it  has  pleased  the  Ajlmjohty  to  give  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies,  on  this 
lake.'*  Perrv's  name  will  be  revered  and  loved,  whilst  a 
drop  of  water  remains  in  Lake  Erie;  and  even  should  it  dry 
up,  the  name  would  endure  ;^^  and  it,  together  with  that  other 
victory  on  another  lake,  and  the  name  of  Macdonough,  are 
united  in  the  same  keeping,  and  by  the  same  history,  and 
are  both  handed  over  to  the  records  of  immortality.  There 
they  are  engraven,  side  by  side;  and  upon  the  same  scroll 
are  to  be  seen  other  names,  who,  on  the  ocean,  reflected  ho- 
nour on  their  country,  and  of  whom  their  country  will  never 
cease  to  be  proud.  Our  flag  is  full  of  glittering  stars;  and 
no  time  can  make  these  dim.  It  has  been  ordained  that  thejr 
are  to  shine,  and  for  ever. 

From  Bufialoe  to  Presque  Isle,  a  distance  of  about  ninety 
miles,  the  lands  are  moderately  high,  rolling,  rich,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  appear  to  be  pretty  well  settled  along  this  entire 
route.  I  make  this  remark  here,  because  I  think  them  more 
beautiful  and  inviting  than  the  lands  on  any  other  section 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  northern  shore 
I  did  not  see.  And  now  a  word  about  the  magnitude  of 
Lake  Erie.  I  knew  its  length,  that  it  is  somewhere  about 
three  hundred  miles;  and  sixty  broad,  and  they  say  two  hun«> 
dred  feet  deep;  and  that  its  surface  is  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  tide-water  at  Albany;  and  yet  I 
confess  I  had  no  more  correct  conception  of  the  lake  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  than  if  I  had  never  had  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  its  dimensions.  All  my  previous  concep- 
tions of  a  lake  fell  so  far  short  of  its  actual  vastnesi,  and 
ocean-like  appearance,  as  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  view 
of  it  The  general  impression  we  all  have  of  a  lake  is,  tiiat 
it  is  some  limited,  pond-like  collection  of  waters;  and  al- 
though we  have  some  knowledge  of  its  extent,  we  do  not 
embrace,  in  our  thoughts  about  it,  the  one-tenth  part  of  its 
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Tistness.  I  never  was  more  confounded  in  my  life;  and 
could  but  wonder  what  my  opinion  of  lakes  will  be,  after  I 
shall  have  seen,  and  navigated  Huron  and  Superior.  L^ke 
Erie,  though  considerably  smaller  than  either,  is  a  vast  sea, 
and  often  more  stormy,  and  even  dangerous,  than  the  ocean 
itself. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  thing  to  exceed  in  beauty  the 
river  Detroit,  and  its  shores,  and  islands.  The  associations, 
also,  which  rise  out  of  the  view  of  such  places,  as  Amherst- 
burg  and  Maiden,  Fighting  island,  and  Spring  Wells,  and 
the  old  Huron  church,  are  full  of  interest.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  them,  they  are  connected,  the  most  of  them,  at  least, 
with  the  late  war.  The  British  schooner,  the  Wellington, 
was  lying  at  Maiden,  foil  of  British  soldiers,  destined,  we 
were  informed,  to  Drummond's  island;  and  at  Amherstburg 
a  centinel  was  on  guard — but  the  appearance  of  the  place 
would  lead  very  naturally  to  the  inquiry,  what  is  he  guard- 
ing? There  appeared  to  be  little  there  that  any  body  would 
be  at  much  pains  to  take  away.  The  shores  on  the  British 
side  are  bolder  than  those  on  the  American,  but  look  as  they 
must  have  looked  half  a  century  ago.  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  going  on  in  the  way  of  improvement,  either  in  lands 
or  buildings;  but  a  new  face  is  put  on  things  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  save  where,  here  and  there,  an  old  French  family 
lingers,  and  wherever  that  is,  the  picture  of  inactivity  and 
barrenness  is  visible,  just  as  if  refl^jfted  from  the  Canada 
shores. 

The  city  of  Detroit  lies  on  the  left  of  the  strait  as  you 
ascend  the  river,  and  has  a  fine  appear^ ce.  This  is  height- 
ened by  the  position  of  some  fine  buildings,  and  by  nothing 
more  than  the  Catholic  church  with  its  five  steeple^.  The 
city  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  built  upon  die  bank  of  the 
river,  or  strait;  and  upon  its  first  and  second  elevations. 
I  should  judge  the  line  of  buildings,  lengthwise  of  the  city, 
would  measure  nearly  a  mile,  but  these  are  scattered.  If 
you  had  ever  been  at  Chestertown,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  I  would  refer  you  to  it  ad  seen  from  Primrose's 
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point,  afi  an  almost  exact  likeness  of  Detroit,  except  that  De- 
troit lacks  that  beautiful  elevation,  north,  on  which  Wash* 
in^on  college  stands. 

The  mos{  commanding,  and  in  all  respects,  the  best  look- 
ing building,  is  that  which  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Major 
Biddle.  It  was  built,  I  believe,  by  the  unfortunate  HuH. 
I  may  give  you,  after  I  look  around  me,  a  little  better  con- 
ception of  Detroit  It  has  been  a  theatre  of  wars,  and  espe*  ' 
cially  distinguished,  you  know,  both  in  earlier'  and  later 
times.  The  two  most  prominent  periods  in  its  history,  are, 
the  siege  of  Pontiac,  the  famous  Indian  chief,  in  1793,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  garrison  at  what  is  called  to  this  day, 
^Hhe  bloody  bridge;*^  and  its'remms  yet 

"TeH  ye  where  Uie  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turned  th'  unwilling  waters  red;** 


and  its  surrender  in  18I1S,  by  General  Hull.  I  may,  per« 
haps,  write  you  touching  both  these  events. 

On  arriving,  I  was  met  at  the  wharf  by  the  Governor's 
secretary.  Major  Forsyth,  with  the  Governor's  compliments, 
and  an  invitation  to  take  up  my  quarters  wi:th  him.  Whilst 
I  appreciated  the  kindness  of  the  offer,  I  was  led  to  decline 
it,  feeling  as  I  do  the  need  of  rest,  and  of  that  kind  which 
might  not  comport  so  well  with  the  regulations  of  a  private 
family.  Soon  after  I  had  got  into  quartern,  the  Governor 
called  in  person,  andg^peated  the  request,  which  I  again  de* 
clined — but  an  invitation  to  dinner  was  accepted. 

At  two  o'clock  I  paid  my  respects,  for  the  first  time,  in 
his  own  house,  to  a  man,  for  whom,  for  fourteen  years,  I 
have  cherished  a  feeling  of  the  sincerest  attachment,  and 
whose  talents  will  yet  be  availed  of  by  the  nation,  and  in 
some  department  of  the  general  government  This  is  my 
prediction — mark  it  I  found  him  in  his  house,  all  that  he 
had  ever  appeared  to  be  out  of  it,  and  even  more  interesting. 
Ih  his  domestic  relations,  he  is  sustained  by  a  wife  whos^ 
manners  have  blended  in  them  the  captivating  union  of  a  fine 
intelligence,  and  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart;  and  these  are 
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unttined  bj  a  miavity  that  passes  over  the  ordinary  and 
colder  formalities  of  mere  civility,  and  provides  for  herself 
at  once,  a  lodgment,  not  merely  in  one's  respect,  but  in  the 
heart.  An  interesting  and  intelligent  daughter,  just  from 
boarding-school,  three  younger,  and  one  son,  compose  the 
nmnbeni  of  this  family.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  here 
Mrs.  and  CoL  W— -^L  Of  the  Colonel,  you  knoi;^  all  that 
history  has  ]n«served — and  that  is  enough;  because  it  is  all 
honourable.  Of  his  lady,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express, 
to  you,  my  high  opinion  of  her  intelligence,  and  accomplish- 
ed manners^ 

I  am  invited  to  spend  the  evening  at  Major  Biddle's,  and 
the  hour  having  arrived,  I  must  bid  you  good  evening.  Say 
to  all,  I  am  wejil.  Ever  yours. 


Ditroitf  Saturday^  June  17, 1826. 
Mr  Deae  •*• 

This  morning,  after  breakfast,  while  in  the  sitting 
room  looking  over  a  newspaper,  the  distressed  female  enter- 
ed, about  whom  I  have  written,  and  after  she  was  seated,  I 
asked  if  this  was  her  first  visit  to  Detroit.^  She  answered  it 
wai>--Mlding,  '«and  I  am  sorry  ever  to  have  visited  it  at  all.'- 
''It  appears,  madam,"  said  I,  'Ho  be  a  pleasant  place;  and 
the  society  I  have  met  since  my  arrival  is  very  interesting.''^ 
''Yes,''  she  said,  ''pleasant  enough,  but  what  of  that;  or  what 
matters  it  how  interesting  the  society  is,  to  one  who  is  destin- 
ed to  the  woods  beyond^  never  more  to  see  one's  family  and 
friends?"  She  fetched  a  sigh,  and  turning  partly  round, 
looked  out  of  the  window,  to  av(Md,  doubtless,  discovering 
the  agitation  which  actually  shook  ner.  I  told  her,  "it  was  a 
trial,  and  in  feeling  it  to  be  one,  she  gave  proof  of  those  at- 
tachments which  were  creditable  to  her  heart,  as  such  feel- 
ings must  be  always  honourable  to  their  possessor;  but,  that 
by  indulging  them  too  far,  they  become  a  source  of  afflic- 
tion. "  She  said,  '*yes,  I  know  it;  but  I  cannot  help  it — ^I 
hope  I  shall  recover  from  them."    This  woman  is  from  the 
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state  of  New  York;  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  emigra&ts 
who  looked  as  if  the  world  hung  loosely  about  them;  and  as 
if  when  one  part  of  the  garment  did  not  fit  well,  or  keep  out 
the  cold,  they  knew  how,  and  where,  to  tuck  in  another. 

Particular  refinements  should,  if  possible,  be  confined  to 
the  particular  spheres  of  life  in  which  their  possessors  are 
destined  to  move.  It  often  happens  that  a  little  change,  or 
some  sudden  transition,  from  one  kind  of  life  to  another, 
destroys  the  balance  on  which  happiness  is  suspended,  and 
life  has  entailed  on  it  a  scene  of  discomfort,  if  not  misery,  to 
its  close.  ^'I  am  determined,  in  whatever  state  I  am,  there- 
with to  be  content,"  was  the  declaration  of  one  who  was 
no  less  a  philosopher  than  christian.  And  the  man  who  has 
seen  thirty  years,  has  made  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
this  world  of  mutation,  if  he  have  not  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 1  know,  my  dear  ***,  that  a  change  in  external 
circumstances,  a  transition  from  ease  and  a£9uence,  to  em- 
barrassment and  want,  changes,  by  discolouring  it,  the  me- 
dium through  which  even  many  professed  friends  see  the 
subject  of  such  a  change;  but  never  yet  did  it  alter  the  at- 
tachments of  one  genuine  friend,  who  was  worthy  of  that  sa- 
cred title,  in  prosperity;  or  the  good  opinions  of  any  sensi- 
ble and  honourable  man.  ^^Worth,"  not  the  external  circum- 
stances of  life — but 

"  Worth  makes  the  man— loonl  of  it  the  feUow.** 

Adversity,  however,  is  a  fine  trial  for  any  one;  and  is  of- 
tener,  by  far,  a  blessing  than  a  curse.  Were  it  to  do  no  more^ 
it  would  tesi  our/riends.  We  may  welj  call  many  who  bear 
this  name,  ^^summer  /riends;^^ — because,  when  adversity 
comes,  it  is  like  winter,  it  dissipates  them,  nor  does  it  ever 
fail  to  discover  to  us  the  nakedness  of  mere  pretenders,  and 
separate  them  from  the  sincere  and  constant;  and  even  to 
our  very  senses,  place  in  bold  relief,  before  us,  those,  who 
were  only  pretenders.  And  it  is  worth  a  blast,  to  any  man^ 
who  could  not  discriminate  without  it,  to  know  the  sincere 
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from  the  iBsincere.     Nothing  is  moro  trite,  yet  nothing  is 
more  true,  than  that 

"A  friend  in  need, 
Is  a  friend  indeed.*' 

For  my  part,  I  know  no  sight  more  captivatiitg,  than  to 
see  a  friend  clinging  to  his  friend  in  his  adversity;  going 
with  him  in  the  wreck  of  his  affairs,  with  all  the  aid  he  can 
afford,  and  with  all  the  soothing  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
impart  And  next  to  the  interest  which  such  a  sight  cannot 
but  occasion,  is  that  which  is  produced  on  witnessing  them 
risen  together  in  the  bond  of  the  same  fellowship,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  calm  and  the  sunshine  of  the  same  prosperity  under 
betteir  fortunes. 

The  company  at  Major  Biddle's  last  night,  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  me,  that  although  I  had  reached  the  confines  of  our 
population,  in  this  direction,  I  am  yet  in  the  circle  of  hospi- 
table and  polished  life.  The  Major,  in  all  that  is  sincere  and 
excellent  in  friendship,  gives  proof  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
the  character  which  fame  has  attached  to  his  name,  but  main- 
tains the  standing  that  it  has  acquired  in  so  many  brilliant 
achievements;  and  his  lady  is  in  all  respects  highly  accom- 
plished.       * 

I  spent  the  morning  in  reading,  and  in  writing,  and  in /eel- 
ing.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  thoughts  of  home,  which  would  be 
less  oppressive  could  I  hear  from  there.  But,  as  yet,  I  am 
without  a  line.  At  two,  I  dined  with  the  Governor;  and  as 
you  may  be  curious  to  know  what  kind  of  a  mansion  he  occu- 
pies, I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  it  It  is  not  exactly  in,  nor  en- 
tirely out  of  the  city — I  mean  its  settled  parts;  but  stands  by 
itself  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  road-way  from  the 
city  towards  Spring  Wells,  between  it  and  the  precipice,  or 
edge  of  the  bank,  down  which  a  diagonal  and  rough  way  has 
been  cut  to  the  river.  The  house  is  of  cedar  logs,  and  wea- 
ther boarded,  one  story,  with  a  high  sharp  roof,  out  of  which, 
and  near  the  centre,  comes  a  short  stone  chimney  of  enor- 
mous thickness,  and  on  which  the  roof  leans,  being  a  little 
Bunk  round  about  it  Before  the  front  door,  which  is  nearly 
15 
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in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  building  being  some  fifty 
feet  front,  is  a  porch  that,  being  a  little  out  of  its  perpendi- 
cular position,  inclines  north.  Its  figure  is  as  nearly  th^t  of 
a  square  as  of  any  other  figure,  with  a  sharp  Chinese  looking 
top,  that  shoots  up  some  three  feet  above  the  eaves  of  the 
house,  and  seems  to  have  in  no  one  place  the  least  connexion 
with  the  building.  I  told  the  Governor  that  my  puzzle  was 
to  decide  which  was  built  first,  the  porch  or  the  house.  He 
acknowledged  his  inability  to  decide  the  question,  but  added, 
'*the  house  itself  is  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pontiac^s  war, 
there  being  on  it  now  the  marks  of  bullets  which  were  shot 
into  it  then.''  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  porch  had  once 
ornamented  the  garden  as  a  summer  house;  but  had  been  ad- 
vanced from  its  retirement  to  grace  the  front  of  the  residence 
of  the  executive  of  the  Michigan  territory.  A  post  and  board 
fence  runs  between  the  house  and  the  road,  the  house  stand- 
ing back  from  the  line  of  it,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  Two 
gate  ways  open  into  the  enclosure,  one  having  been  intend- 
ed to  admit,  and  the  other  to  let  you  put,  over  a  circu- 
lar gravel  walk  that  gives  figure  to  a  green  plat  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  between  it  and  the  fence.  One  of  these  has 
been  shut  up,  but  how  long  I  don't  know — So  We  go  in  and 
eome  out  at  the  same  ^te. 

The  position  occupied  by  this  relic  of  antiquity,  is  very 
beautiful;  not  on  account  of  the  views  to  it,  and  from  it,  only, 
sdthough  these  are  both  fine,  but  it  is  sustained  on  either  side 
and  in  the  back  ground,  by  fertile  upland  meadows,  and 
flourishing  orchards  and  gardens,  which  give  it  a  most  in- 
viting appearance;  and  serves^  to  impress  one  with  the  idea 
of  old  age  surrounded  by  health  and  cheerfulness.  In  front 
are  the  shores  of  Canada,  with  the  beautiful  river  between, 
and  to  the  right  the  Huron  church,  &c.  the  sound  of  the  bell 
from  which  strikes  gratefully  upon  the  ear.  Now  for  the 
inside  of  the  building. 

You  enter  first  into  a  room,  or  saloon,  of  some  ten  feet 
square,  in  which  the  Governor  receives  his  business  visitors; 
and  where  lie  scattered  about  in  some  tolerable  confusion. 
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newspapers,  and  the  remains  of  pamphlets  of  all  sorts,  whilst 
its  sides  are  ornamented  with  Indian  likenesses,  and  pipes, 
and  snow  shoes,  and  medals,  and  bows  and  arro^Vs,  &Ci  On 
your  left  is  the  door  which  leads  into  the  dining  apartment, 
back  of  which  is  another  room,  (in  which  is  a  fire  place,)  of 
about  the  same  size,  divided  from  it  by  folding  doors.  This 
dining  room  is  warmed  in  winter  by  one  half  of  a  stove, 
whilst  the  other  half,  passing  through  the  partition  into  the 
saloon,  keeps  that  comfortable. 

From  the  right  of  the  audience  room,  or  saloon,  you  en- 
ter the  drawing  room;  and  in  place  of  the  back  room,  in  the 
left  division,  two  rooms  are  arranged,  one  of  which  serves 
for  the  library,  and  the  other  for  a  lodging  room.  These 
rooms  being  all  well  carpeted  and  curtained,  and  furnished 
in  excellent,  but  plain  style,  present  a  view  of  comfort  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  exterior;  and  you  are  made 
to  forget,  in  the  midst  of  these  interior  accommodations,  the 
odd-shapen  and  ancient  appearance  from  without  There  is 
much  of  the  simplicity  of  republicanbm  in  all  this.  Extrin- 
sic appearances  are  to  a  reasonable  extent  disregarded ;  and 
the  higher  value  is  attached  to  the  interior;  and  this  is  not 
an  unfit  emblem  of  the  Governor  himself.  You  are  not  to 
imagine,  however,  that  this  is  intended  to  apply  to  "his  per- 
son; that  is  portly,  and  altogether  governor-like,  and  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  is  neat  in  his  dress,  and  though  plain,  pol- 
bhed  in  his  manners. 

I  have  been  just  shewn  the  pallet  on  which  I  am  destined 
to  repose  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes;  and  the  two  stout  Mac- 
kinac blankets  that  are  to  cover  me,  and  between  which  I  see 
a  pair  of  nice  sheets,  and  a  pillow,  together  with  a  mosquito 
net;  and  by  the  side  of  these  is  a  stout  oil  cloth.  This  is 
intended  to  lie  beneath  tiie  pallet,  by  night,  and  between  it 
and  the  ground,  and  as  a  covering  for  it  by  day;  and  the 
whole,  when  rolled  up,  for  a  seat  in  the  canoe.  For  this  pre- 
paration I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Cass.  The  Governor  is  pro- 
vided with  a  similar  one*  You  see  I  am  telling  von  everr 
thing. 
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The  arrangements  for  the  expedition  being  generally  anti- 
cipated, our  company  and  supplies  will  leave  here  in  a  schoon- 
er called  the  Young  Tiger,  as  soon  as  the  wind  blows  fair, 
for  Mackinac,  where  barges  are  ordered  to  be  provided  to 
earry  them  from  thence  to  the  Fond  du  Lmc.  I  ^y  zb  soon 
as  the  wind  blows  fair — for  the  current  here  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  miles  the  hour,  a  fair  wind  is  required  to  force 
a  vessel  through  it  We  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  our  sup- 
plies are  off;  unless  we  ^  detained  by  the  non-arrival  of 
our  canoe,  which,  however,  we  expect  hourly.  Having 
never  seen  a  birch  canoe«  I  am  anxious  to  know  in  what  kind 
of  a  conveyance  I  am  destined  to  go  up  the  lakes. 

Grood  night— ever  yours. 


Detroit^  Sunday^  Jvnt  18, 1826. 
Mt  Bear  *** 

The  Governor  and  family  attend  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church;  but  to-day,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
their  minister,  they  went  to  the  Presbyterian,  where,  as  it 
was  agreed  last  evening,  I  attended  also.  It  is  matter  of 
trifling  import  what  name  designates  the  place  in  which  man 
holds  communion  with  his  Maker,  nor  who  leads  his  devo- 
tions, provided  the  offering  be  sincere,  and  the  hearts  of  both 
spieaker  and  hearer  b^  rightly  affected.  The  Deity  fills  every 
place  with  his  presence,  and 

"We  cannot  go  where  uniTersal  lore 
Smilea  not  around." 

Still,  however,  there  are  reasons,  and  proper  ones,  no 
doubt,  which  attach  every  person  to  some  particular  commu- 
nity of  christians,  either  on  account  of  the  forms  of  worship, 
however  wholly  unessential  these  may  be,  or  from  eariy  or 
later  attachments  to  doctrine;  or  to  Gospel  ministers — ^it 
matters  not — and  wherever  the  inclination  of  a  man  may  lead 
him  to  worship,  he  should  be  permitted  to  go,  without  in- 
curring either  the  suspicion  or  comments  of  others.  As  in 
matters  of  political  orthodoxy,  so  in  those  which  relate  to 
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religion — ^^'All  men  are  born  equal;''  but  as  in  politics,  no 
one  should  assume  the  right,  on  that  account,  to  be  licenti- 
ous; so  in  religion,  none  should  keV  at  liberty  to  exercise  a 
freedom  which  should  go  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  of  the 
oracles  of  the  Almighty^  I  am  not  opposed  to  candid,  and 
honest,  or  even  spirited  inquiry,  but  I  have  no  respect  for 
the  contentiousy  who  do  more,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  to 
disturb  the  order  and  harmony  of  society,  and  mar  its  beauty, 
than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  sneers  and  scofis  of  wit- 
ling infidels  to  the  end  of  time. 

Men  will  differ.  It  is  right  they  should — ^but,  then,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  consequence  that  they  should  become  ene- 
mies on  that  account  The  same  rule  that  would  justify  in 
you  the  exercise  of  one  set  of  opinions  in  regard  to  any  sub- 
ject, would  guarantee  to  me  the  right  to  entertain  another,  in 
reference  to  the  same  subject,  although  they  might  happen 
to  differ  from  yours.  The  truth  is,  my  dear  ***,  men  al- 
ways did,  and  they  always  will  differ;  and  the  only  remedy 
for  discord  lies  in  a  free  accordance  of  the  right  to  do  so,  with 
no  other  limits  in  regard  to  morality  and  religion,  than  those 
which  are  plainly  established  in  the  Gospel. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  the  world  is  wisely  adjusted.  So  far 
as  the  Deity  is  concerned,  all  is  right  What  is  wrong,  we 
make  so.  If  we,  as  a  great  family,  are  not  happy,  it  is  our 
own  fault  It  is  the  pleasure  of  our  Maker  that  we  should 
be  so.     Evil  comes  of  man — and  rely  upon  it 

"Mao  shall  be  blest — as  far  as  man  permits.'' 

The  morning  was  wet  and  disagreeable.  I  concluded  the 
aall  which  it  was  promised  would  be  made  at  my  lodgings, 
would  not  therefore  be  made — so  I  went  alone  in  search  of 
the  Presbyterian  chui'ch,  but  had  not  gone  a  square  before  I 
met  the  carriage. 

On  seeing  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  W s,  I  was  for- 
cibly impressed  with  his  fitness  for  the  sacred  calling.  His 
eountenance  not  only  wears  the  expression  of  benignity,  but 
hiB  entire  appearance  is  that  of  a  man  in  feeble  health,  wl\ich 
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alone  was  calculated  to  interest  me.  The  thin  partitidn  thkt 
seemed  to  be  between  him  and  the  eternal  world,  made  hif 
exercises  the  more  appropriate,  and  gave  to  his  discourse  a 
deeper  interest  The  text  was — **/n  the  day  thou  ectteat 
thereof^  thou  shalt  aurely  die^^^  which  led  the  preacher, 
very,  naturally,  to  discourse  upon  natural  and  moral  eviL 
This  he  did,  and  somewhat  eloquently.  He  made,  as  everj 
man  ought,  short  work  of  the  controversy  which  too  gene- 
rally grows  out  of  this  subject  He  took  the  world  as  we 
see  it  to  be,  and  demonstrated  from  it  that  moral  evil  does 
exist,  and  that  as  to  man,  he  needed  no  argument  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  Was  himself  the  subject  of  it — ^the  proof 
was  in  his  own  conscience;  and  that  all  attempts  to  reason  it 
out  of  existence,  whether  in  relation  to  the  natural  or  moral 
world,  because  we  cs^iiot.  comprehend  the  infinity  of  the 
wisdom  that  permits  it,  must  prove  fruitless.  No  man  eaa 
be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  in  his  own  purity.  If,  there- 
fore, he  be  impure,  be  must  have  undergone  some  change — 
that  is,  if  God  made  him-^for  nothing,  it  is  fair  to  presume^ 
could  come  from  the  hands  of  an  infinitely  holy  Creator,  in 
an  impure,  or  unholy  state.  Thus  man  stands — a  guilty, 
self-condemned  creature,  in  presence  of  his  maker!  But 
here  it  becomes  man  to  ^top.  The  question  is  useless — why 
did  God  permit  this  change?  The  evil  exists,  and  God,  in 
bis'wisdom,  knows  best,  why  it  exists.  If  it  be  not  reveal- 
ed to  us,  then  it  is  fair  to  presume  it  is  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which  it  is  not  necessary  :for  man  to  know.  But  is  there 
no  remedy?  There  is»  Is  it  simple?  Be  it  so — if  God 
provided  it  But  what  is  it? — ^^wash  in  Jordan?  Naaman 
considered  that  to  be  beneath  his  dignity.  But  that  was  the 
direction  of  a  prophet;  yet,  though  a  prophet  directed,  and 
not  God,  a  belief  in  its  efficacy,  and  which  belief  would  have 
been  tested  by  the  trial — would  have  cured  this  leper!  The 
pro  vision,  made  by  the  Eternal  is  not  less  simple.  Here- 
quires  it  of  man  so  to  see  himself  as  to  hate,  and  abandon 
his  sinful  practices,  and  to^  lead  a  new  life,  by  faith  in  his 
Sou;  that  is,  as  1  understand  it,  by  so  believing  the  pre^pt^ 
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of  the  Gospel,  and  in  their  exact  adaptation  to  his  happiness^ 
as  to  practice  them — and  this  is  all.  The  rest  may  be  safe- 
ly left  to  our  Creator.  We  have  no  longer  imposed  upon 
us  an  obligation  to  offer  up  sacrifices^  or  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship*  One  great  offering  has  been  made,  and  accept- 
ed. Is  this  mysterious?  Most  truly  so — ^but  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  "m  due  time  Christ  died  for  the 
uf^odly.^^  I  pretend  not,  my  dear  ***,  to  dive  into  the 
depths  of  this  great  mystery — I  read  it  in  the  book,  and  in 
a  book  too  that  abounds  in  so  many  truths,  as  to  force  niy 
assent,  as  well  to  the  parts  which  I  think  I  comprehend,  as 
to  those  I  do  not  The  entire  scheme  I  tak&  to  be  God's, 
and  adopt  the  following  sentiments  of  Cowper: 

<*Happ7  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employM 
In  all  ^e  good  and  iU  that  efaequen  life! 
ResolTing  all  eretitSy  irith  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme." 

I  had  not  mentioned  to  Ben  till  this  morning,  that  he 
mast  take  passage  in  the  Young  Tiger — ^the  canoe  not  be- 
ing calculated  to  carry  more  than  \h%  royageurs,  the  Gov- 
emor,  aod  myself,  and  the  cook.  He  had  already  began 
to  feel  himself  out  of  the  world,  and  this  intelligence  in- 
eluding  in  it  the  idea  of  separation  from  me,  made  a  deep, 
mnd  iq>parently  painful  impression  on  him.  He  soon  became 
reconciled,  however,  on  learning  that  several  persons,  our 
secretary.  Col.  Edwards,  and  others  of  our  party,  were  go- 
ing up  in  the  same  vessel;  and  that  we  should  meet  again 
either  at  Mackinac,  or  the  Sault  de  St  Marie.  The  wind 
would  every  now  and  then  freshen,  and  blow  fair,  when  the 
starting  signals  would  be  made.  Indeed  this  -had  been  the 
case  for  aaveral  days.  I  learned  that  Col.  Wool  had  taken 
leave  so  often  during  the  week,  and  returned  again,  as  to 
make  it  matter  of  certainty  in  every  body's  opinion,  that  he 
would  be  back  again  t«Miay.  But  the  wind  that  had  baffled 
eo  long,  now  blew  steady  and  stronger,  and  long  enough  for 
aU  hands  to  assemble,  aod  depart     The  British  schooner, 
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the  Wellington,  Capt.  Mclotosh;  the  schooner  Commerce, 
and  the  Lady  Washington,  all  availed  themselves  of  Ute  same 
wind,  and  went  in  company. 

T  —  J-ibtful  whether  Bep  or  I  felt  the  pain  of  parting 
pooi  fellow  had  been  all  attention  to  me,  and  in 
of  my  indisposition,  particularly  so;  and  then 
ce  at, the  hotel,  with  all  the  good  dispositions  of 
,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  might  be  better — and 
feel  the  waot  of  his  attentions.  I  committed 
Wool  and  Mr.  Brush. 
We  look,  now,  anxiously  for  our  canoe,  that  we  may  fol- 
low. Good  night — ever  yours. 


Detroit,  Mandate,  June  19,  1626. 
My  Dear  *'" 

The  morning  broke  away  finely.  Soon  after  break- 
fast. Major  F.  called,  «nd  iavited  me  to  join  him  in  *  ride 
to  the  Governor's  farm,  about  six  miles  down  the  river.  I 
accepted  the  invitation — the  ride  was  agreeable,  as  such,  but 
the  road  passing  through  what  is  called  Spring  Wells,  and 
over  mounds,  once  the  burial  places  of  the  Indians  of  this 
quarter,  made  it  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Spring  Wells  are 
distant  from  Detroit  about  three  miles;  it  was  here,  you 
know,  General  Brock  landed  when  he  captured  Detroit 
This  is  die  incident  that  gives  special  interest  to  this  place; 
for  to  me,  the  sight  of  the  shore  which  received  the  first  tread 
of  that  hostile  army,  could  not  be  looked  upon  with  indifie- 
rence,  and  especially  when  the  landing  was  but  the  precursor 
to  events  of  the  inost  calamitous  and  disheartening  descrip- 
tion — involving  not  only  the  character  of  the  officer,  and 
I  may  add,  his  life,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Detroit  was  in- 
trusted, but  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  its  citizens. 

I  had  been  early  that  morning  in  company  with  Colonel 

H 1,  in  praise  of  whose  gentlemanly  courtesy,  it  would 

not  be  possible  to  say  too  much — to  visit  the  fort  which  the 
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unfortunate  Hull  had  surrendered,  when  the  way  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  was  pointed  out  to  me,  as  were  all  the 
places  of  interest  in  the  city,  and  which  had  relation  to  that 
fatal  event,  even  to' the  ground  upon  which  our  garrison  was 
marched  when  they  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 

Col.  H.  having  been  upon  the  spot,  and  familiar  with  the 
events  of  that  day,  spoke  of  them  generally,  and  freely;  and 
of  the  parties  to  them.  I  forbear  their  enumeration.  The 
fruits  were  bitter — but  these  are  no  longer  tasted.  It  is  best 
that  every  thing  relating  to  the  surrender  should  perish. 
The  unfortunate  Hull,  too,  is  no  more.  It  is  due  to  our- 
selves that  we  tread  lightly  on  his  ashes.  '  I  have  never  been 
aUe  to  get  my  consent  to  believe  that  he  sold  his  command— 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  bartered  his  country's  honour,  and 
the  blood  of  its  citizens,  for  gold!  He  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  censure  now;  and  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  any  re- 
deeming opinion,  though  it  should  be  expressed  by  the  na- 
tion. For  one,  I  would  be  disposed  to  unburden  his  memo- 
ry of  the  weight  of  ^q)icions  so  revolting;  and  which  the 
previous  history  of  his  life  will  not  justify.  -  Yet  I  take  no 
exception  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  It  was  called  for. 
Public  opinion,  and  perhaps  justice,  as  the  case  stood,  re- 
qaired  it  Men  who  undertake  the  execution  of  .great  trusti^ 
aboald  know  themselves  better  than  to  engage  in  them  with- 
out a  thorough  consciousness  that  they  possess  the  pre-re- 
quisites  for  their  execution.  Now,  as  to  this  unhappy  offi- 
etr,  I  do  believe  that  age  had  unnerved  him.  He  became 
suddenly,  and  even  to  himself,  mysteriously,  the  victim  of 
/ear!  For  it  is  said,  and  by  the  person  who  first  undeceiv- 
ed him  in  his  calculations  upon  the  Indians,  the  Wyandotts, 
I  believe,  by  pointing  them  out  to  him  on  the  Canada  shore, 
whither  they  had  gone  the  night  before,  that  his^  face  became 
instantly  oqlpurless,  and  his  lips  wore  a  purple  hue,  as  if  the 
eircolation  of  the  blood  had  been  arrested,  or  driven  in  upon 
the  heart:— and  that  he  was  violently  agitated!  I  received 
this  fromlhe  lips  of  the  person  who,  having  seen  the  Indians 
on  the  Pritish  shore  on  the  morning  of  the  attack^  waited  on 
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the  General  to  communicate  the  fact  to  him.  It  is  saiM^ 
from  that  moment  he  ceased  to  he  himself — it  toasj  there- 
/ortf  panic! — He  did  not  sell  his  command,  nor  was  he  « 
coward— 4nit  he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  met  by  dis- 
heartening intelligence,  and  prostrated  by  it!  StiU  the  judg* 
ment  in  his  case  was  called  for — lessons  must  be  given;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  one  given  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Hull,  may  act  as  a  warning  to  all  subsequent  commander^ 
and  lead  them  to  examine  well  into  their  ability,  and  in  all 
respects,  to  stand  the  fury*  and  tumult  of  war,  before  they 
engage  in  conducting  it  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  ride 
on  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm. 

On  our  return  from  the  Governor's  very  valuable  farm^ 
we  rode  upon  ojne  of  the  mounds  to  which  I  have  referred. 
There  appears  to  have  be^  three  of  them,  but  only  one 
retains  much  of  its  original  conical  figure,  and  this,  like  the 
other  two,  is  fast  finding  its  level.  A  principal  cause  of  Uie 
mounds  wasting  away,  is,  the  rattle  go  upon  them  to  get 
into  the  cooler,  fresher  idr,  which  blows  upon  them  from  tlie 
river,  near  the  shore  of  which  they  are — and  to  get  rid  of 
the  flies.  The  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  is  kq)t  stirred  by 
them,  and  the  rains  wash  it  off.  Hence  the  exposure  of  hu- 
man bones  from  time  to  time,  aa  the  several  layers,  or  strata^ 
are  reached;  for  they  appear  to  have  been  buried  at  difBuieot 
depths,  and  upon  one  another.  I  picked  up  some  ribs,  a  bit 
of  an  08  /rontiSf  and  pieces  of  vertebras^,  but  all  in  a  state  <^ 
decay,  so  much  so,  that  they  crumbled  at  the  touch.  Major 
F.  told  me  he  bad  taken  from  the  same  mound  a  skull  of 
enormous  dimensions,  and  so  much  above  the  common  siM, 
as  to  be  matter  of  curiosity.  This  is  promised  to  ine— -'*if 
it  can  be  found."  Should  I  get  it,  you  shall  see  it;  and  it 
will  be  the  first  skull  of  man  or  woman,  whose  death  could 
ftot  have  happened  short  of  a  hundred  years  wfpf  Aat  you 
will  have  seen.  It  will  not  answer,  however,  for  a  test  of 
the  doctrine  of  phrenology,  because  no  mortal  Irves,  now^ 
who  can  tell  what  the  character  of  tbe  mui  wasy'^fao  onoe 
wore  tkis  crown. 
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This  iilbject  of  phrenology^  hj  the  way,  is  an  interesting 
one.  It  will  not  do  my  dear  ***,  to  treat  it  lightly,  because 
seme  laugh  at  it  It  may  be  called  a  new  theory — new  at 
least  to  the  most  of  us.  It  is  truie,  Doctor  Gall,  as  Igng  ago 
as  1796,  deiiyered  lectures  upon  it  at  Vienna.  But,  like  all 
other  new  conceptions,  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was 
brouj^t  fully  before  the  public,  when  it  met  lyith  the  oppo- 
tttion  to  which  every  new  theory  has  been,  subject  from  the 
beginning— «nd  has  shared,  perhaps,  as  large  a  portion  of 
ridicule  as  any  of  them.  But  if  this  were  a  good  reason  for 
rejecting  it,  then  the  present  opinions  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  our  planet,  and  of  its  revolution  round  the 
son;  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  thousand  other 
discoveries,  would  never  have  been  received.  I  confess, 
without  pretending  to  have  examined  this  theory  with  much 
attention,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be. so  ridiculous 
as  some  would  have  us  believe  it  is.  There  does  appear  to 
me  to  be  enough  of  science  in  the  system  to  recommend  it 
to  the  candid  examination  of,  at  least,  the  curious — ^if  not  of 
the  philosopher.  Is  it  so  that  men  are  distinguished  by  eve- 
ry variety  of  character?  That  there  is  an  almost  endless 
diversity  in  their  talents  and  dispositions?  Is  it  so  that  man 
is  an  organized  being;  and  that  he  is  ^ ^furnished  by  nature 
with  highly  interesting  susceptibilities;  and  a  vast  apparatus 
of  mental  organs,"  by  which  the  mind  ^'manifests  its  ener- 
gies, and  enters  into  its  different  states?''  Then  wherefore 
diould  it  be  thought  strange  that  the  goveilaing  organs, 
wheresoever  by  comparison  and  analogy  these  may  be  ascer- 
tained to  lie^  should  be  larger,  or  smaller,  in  proportion  to 
the  action  to  which  their  relation  to  each  other  may  have 
subjected  them?  Or,  that  in  their  original  formation,  parti- 
cular organs  should  be  more  or  less  active,  or  smaller  in 
some,  and  larger  in  others?  And  that  in  propc^ion  to  this 
dUffsrence  in  capacity,  so  would  be  their  powers^  and  (under 
circumstances  calculated  to  excite  them,)  their  action.  I  do 
feot  see  any  thing  so  unphilosophieal  in  this — and  yet  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  on  sueh  a  baris  the  advocates  of  phrenology  rest, 
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in  f[ve9t  part,  the  truth  of  their  theory.  Doctor  Gall,  we  are 
toir-,  ^'did  not,  aasome  have  imagined,  first  diaaect  the  brain, 
and  pretend  by  that  means  to  discover  the  seats  of  tl|^  men* 
tal  pov^ers;  neither  did  he  first,  as  others  have  conceived^ 
map  out  the  skull  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a 
faculty  to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to  con* 
ceive  the  place  appropriate  to  the  power.  On  the  contrary, 
he  first  conceived  a  concomitance  betwixt  particular  talents 
and  dispositions,  and  particular  forms  of  the  head;  he  next 
ascertained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and  size 
of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  these  external  forms;  and  it 
was  only  after  these  facts  were  determined,  that  the  brain 
was  minutely  dissected,  and  light  thrown  upon  its  stmc-* 
ture." 

Accident  first  discovered  this  theory  —as  it  has  others.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  a  difficulty  with  which  Doctor  Gall  had 
to  contepd  in  cotnpeting  with  certain  individuals  in  learning 
to  repeat,  accurately,  his  lessons  by  heart  His  schoolfellows^ 
we  read,  who  were  gifted  with  this  facility  ^^in  getting  les- 
sons rapidly  by  heart,  and  giving  correct  recitations,  although 
many  of  them  were  by  no  means  distinguished  in  point  of 
general  talent,  possessed  prominent  eyes.^^  We  are  fiirtber 
told,  that  ''after  much  reflection,  he  conceived,  that  .if 
memory  was  indicated  by  an  external  sign,  the  same  might 
be  the  case  with  other  intellectual  powers;  and  thereafter 
all  individuals  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  faculty 
became  the  objects  of  his  attention."  Now,  if  in  pursuing 
his  inquiries.  Doctor  Gall,  and  subsequently.  Doctor  Spurz«> 
heim,  and  more  recently  other  inquirers  as  indefatigable  and 
as  learned  as  they,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  fact,  that 
certain  propensities,  and  sentiments,  and  intellect,  attend 
upon  certain  developments  of  the  brain,  as  these  are  indt* 
cated  by  the  exterior  formation  of  the  skull,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  incompatible  with  the  soundest  deductions  of  rea- 
son, to  admit  all  that  the  reasonable  advocates  of  the  doo* 
trine  contend  for.  But  I  am  not  well  enougli  versed  in  thia 
science  to  discourse  to  you  about  it;  what  i  have  read  of  it. 
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however,  has  satisfied  me  that  there  is  nothing;  unreasonable 
in  it;  and  I  hope  those  who  are  engaged  in  testing  it,  may 
go  on  until  enough  of  facts  shall  have  been  collected  to  con- 
firm, folly,  its  truth,  or  demonstrate  its  futih'ty.  If  I  get 
the  skull,  little  as  it  may  aid  in  building  up  or  pulling  down 
the  theory,  I  shall  take  it  with  me  on  my  return.  If  it  shall 
turn  out  to  be  a  perfect  and  well  defined  head,  it  may  be  ad» 
initted  to  the  honour  of  being  marked  ofi*  into  thirty-three 
diyisions,  and  of  being  talked  about  by  tfie  scientific  at 
Washington,  to  which  honour  it  never  would  have  attained, 
had  it  lain  in  its  mound,  although  the  requiem  of  the  waves 
of  the  strait  would  have  continued,  and  however  insensible 
the  skull  must  have  continued  to  be  to  the  dirge,  it  would 
have  sorted  better,  perhaps,  with  its  untenanted  and  death* 
like  condition,  to  have  remained  in  the  mound. 

Ever  yours. 


Detroit  J  Wednesday ^  June  21,  18^6. 
Mt  Dear  *** 

I  was  not  in  my  usual  spirits  yesterday,  and  there- 
fore did  not  write.  I  felt  an  unaccountable  loneliness;  and 
could  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fancy,  though  surrounded  by  so- 
ciety and  within  its  reach,  and  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
polished  sort,  have  imagined  myself  on  the  island  of  Jtian 
Fernandez^  another  Selkirk;  and  ias  much  of  a  solitary  as  he. 
I  believe  this  feeling  originated  in  a  disappointment  in  not 
having  heard  from  home.  It  is  high  time  I  had  a  letter.  I 
shall  expect  one  to-morrow  by  the  steam  boat — when  I  shall 
hope  to  see  it  headed — ^^aWs  welU? 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  ride  of  nine  miles  up  the  river 
to  Grosse  point,  where  I  have  been  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  seeing  the  country,  and  the  vessel,  (as  I  hoped  I  should>.) 
charged  with  our  canoe,  the  delay  of  which,  alone,  detains 
tis.  From  Grosse  point  the  prospect  is  open  to  a  fine  view  of 
Lake  St  Clair.  The  road  to  this  point  is  along,  the  margin 
ef  the  strait,  and  afibrds  a  pretty  view  of  the  land  upon  the 
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one  side,  and  the  water  on  the  other.  'The  grounds,  for  the 
whole  way,  are  certainly  excellent,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
eut  up  into  small  farms,  on  which  are  as  fine  apple  orchards 
as  I  have  ever  seen.  Many,  of  them,  however,  are  sufiered 
to  run  up  into  shoots  and  suckers,  and  others  for  the  want  of 
attention  in  pruniDg  ofi*  dead  limbs,  to  go  to  decay.  The  in* 
habitants  on  this  route  are  principally  French.  They  appear 
reconciled  to  let  the  earth  rest,  and  the  houses  to  go  to  decay 
around  them;  and  the  orchards  to  decline  and  die.  This  por- 
tion of  the  population,  however,  is  declining  fast;  another 
generation  or  two  will  know  them  only  from  history,  and 
perhaps  from  lands  which,  on  comparison,  will  be  even  then 
Ibund  in  arrears.  When  tifme  shall  put  these  fine,  but  neg* 
leoted  lands  into  other  and  more  skilful  hands,  this  beauti- 
ful  country  will  have  imparted  to  it  that  fruitfulneas,  and 
those  charms  which  nature  has  done  her  part  in  conferring—* 
but  not  before. 

In  the  middle  of  the  strait,  and  about  two  miles  above  the 
city,  is  a  superb  island.  I  c6uld  have  wished  they  had  called 
it  by  another  name  than  Hog  island.  It  is  said  to  contain  a 
thousand  acres  of  prime  land,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
is  cultivated — the  rest  is  in  wood.  This  beautiful  island^ 
too,  has  been  the  theatre  of  savage  barbarity.  The  spot,  bow- 
ever,  that  attracted  most  of  my  attention,  was  ^Hhe  bloody 
bridge,"  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The  remains  of 
it  are  yet  visible,  as  I  have  before  stated.  It  was  here  that 
Pontiac  by  his  skill  and  courage,  secured  for  himself  the  title 
of  the  brave,  and  for  this  bridge  that  of  ^^bloody.^^  I  believe 
I  promised  you  a  sketch  of  the  siege  of  Detroit,  during  whit^ 
this  famous  battle  was  fought?  I  would  like  much  to,dis- 
elose  to  you  the  history  of  those  times,  but  this  alone  would 
require  a  volume.  I  will  just  review  the  origin,  and  progress^ 
and  tei*mination  of  this  siege— But  I  will  be  as  brief  as  poa- 
sible. 

The  French  had  held  possession  of  Canada,  and  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  Indians  of  the  lake  country,  for  more 
than  a  century.    The  wars  between  them,  it  is  true,  were 
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finqnent  and  bloody;  but  these  being  succeeded  by  setsons 
of  peace^  the  Indians  were^  meanwhile,  operated  upon  by 
presents,  and  by  the  priests,  and  not  a  tittle  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  French,  until  at  last  the  animosity  of  the  aboi* 
rigines  gradually  subsided,  and  was  succeeded  by  attachment; 
or,  if  not  by  this,  by  a  state  of  dependence  in  matters  of  trade 
which  \eA  them  to  wish  success  to  the  French,  at  least  over 
the  Enf^ish.  They  had  surveyed  the  French  power,  and 
bad  contended  with  it  They  knew  how  far  it  was  intended 
lo  operate  upon  them,  and  the  limits  that  had  befp  assigned 
to  it  It  was  grown  familiar  to  them;  as  llad,  also,  the 
French  traders.  When,  therefore,  this  connexion  was  dis^ 
sok^  by  the  ascendency  of  the  British  power,  in  1700,  and 
Montreal  and  its  dependencies  in  the  lake  country,  fell  under 
British  rule,  the  Indians,  ignorant  of  the  relations  in  which 
they  were  to  stand  towards  this  new  power,  and  cherishing 
a  sympathy  for  the  French,  became  restless,  and  following 
dieir  warlike  propensities,  were  prepared  to  rally  under  the 
iMinners  of  a  leader,  and  measure  strength  with  the  new  power. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  at  this  period,  that 
Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  a  man  of  wonderful  r^onrce,  of 
deep  and  daring  device,  and  stratagem,  and  gifted,  withal, 
witii  a  most  commanding  eloquence,  resolved  on  prostrating 
the  British  power,  and  securing  to  himself  and  people,  free- 
dom alike  from  both  French  and  English  rule.  His  efforts 
were  unremitted;  and  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  the 
north-west,  his  active  spirit  was  felt  by  the  numerous  bands 
inhabiting  there.  His  was  the  power  that  operated  upon 
nasses.  But  there  was  no  sounding  of  the  tocsin — no  alarm 
of  war  was  given — no  motion  of  the  wave  was  felt— -rbut  a 
breeze  was  heard,  and  a  deep  and  silent  stream  was  made  to 
flow;  and  although  it  was  seen  by  the  eyes  of  observing  Eng- 
lishmen, it  was  taken  for  a  stream  of  fertility,  which  was 
passing  on,  enriching  and  beautifying  the  region^as  it  went 
It  was  a  deceitful  stream!  for  Pontiac  was  busy  in  all  dtrec- 
tioos  multiplying  currents,  which  at  the  concerted  momen^ 
wefftt  to  be  precipitated  into  it,  and  like  a  fnountain  larrent, 
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he  intended  that  in  its  course  it  should  sweep  every  thing 
away  before  it 

It  i^as  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  1760,  that 
Major  Gladwin  was  detached  by  General  Amherst,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  then  at  Montreal,  with  a  thousand  men, 
to  take  possession  of  Detroit  Owing  to  Che  advanced  state 
of  the  season  they  penetrated  no  further  than  Niagara — ^but 
wintered  there,  and  employed  the  early  part  of  the  following 
spring  and  summer  in  preparing  boats  and  fitting  out  the  ex- 
pedition. ^  In  September  following  they  arrived  at  Detroit, 
when  the  poat  was  formally  surrendered '  by  the  French,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  In  the  following  month 
Major  Rogers,  with  his  rangers,  who  had  accompanied  Major 
Gladwin  to  Detroit,  took  possession  in  like  manner  of  Mi- 
chiUimackinac. 

The  first  object  that  engaf(ed  Major  Gladwin's  attention, 
was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  to  do  which  he 
held  treaties  with  them  at  Saginac,  the  river  "Raisin,  and  at 
Brownstown.  He  thought  he  had  realized  this  object  la 
the  spring  of  1762,  every  thing  appearing  quiet,  the  British 
Fur  Company  commenced  the  prosecution  of  the  Indian 
trade;  and  in  the  month  of  June  a  party  set  out  to  open  this 
traffi<^  protected  by  a  company  of  rangers.  They  left  Mi- 
chillimackinac  in  bark  canoes,  destined  for  the  Grand  Por- 
tage. Here  a  post  was  established,  which  being  defended  by  a 
stockade  work,  the  rangers  separated  from  the  trading  party^ 
and  came  on  to  Detroit,  where  they  arrived  in  October.  Every 
circumstance  justified  the  English  in  concluding  that  the  In- 
dians wei*e  Sc'.tisfied  with  this  new  state  of  things.  Nor  were 
any  signs  of  dissatisfaction  manifested  until  the  spring  of  I763« 
It  was  at  that  period  the  commissioners  wpre  appointed  to 
explore  the  southern  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron; 
and  to  confirm  the  apparently  friendly  dispositions  of  the  In- 
dians; and,  where  it  was  necessary,  to  treat  with  them  for 
such  portions  of  lands  as  might  be  considered  important  for 
military  posts.  On  arriving  at  the  south-west  point  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  party  was  met  by  numerous  bands  of  Ii^di^uis^ 
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who  discovered  signs  of  unfriendliness;  so  much  so,  that  the 
commissioners  concluded  it  best  to  abandon  the  enterprize. 
They  did  so,  and  returned  to  Detroit,  when  Major  Gladwin 
deemed  it  expedient  to  send  confidential  persons  among  the 
Indians  of  the  river  Huron,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their 
disposition  towards  the  English,  and  whether  those  indica* 
tions  of  hostility,  as  manifested  on  Lake  Michigan,  were 
general.  Such  was  the  report  of  those  agepts,  so  adroitly 
did  the  Indians  cover  their  deep  laid  plans,  that  Major  Olad- 
wio  concluded,  all  was  safe;  and  that  no  feelings  other  than 
those  of  the  most  friendly  sort,  animated  them.  But  he  wa^ 
a  vigilant  officer,  and  as  such  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  com* 
mand  in  the  best  possible  situation  for  defence  in  any  emer- 
gency. At  the  same  time,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  aspect  of  things  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indians  of  Lake  Michigan,  he  kept  scouts  con- 
stantly in  motion,  that  in  the  event  of  a  movement  being 
made,  he  might  have  the  earliest  information. 

Every  thing  was  calm.  Peace,  an,d  the  prospect  of  a  long 
continuance  of  it,  except  the  excitement  at  Lake  Michigan, 
(and  that  was  not  sustained  by  the  Indians  in  other  quarters) 
seemed  certain — when  at  this  moment  of  stillness,  and  when 
not  a  note  of  the  war  drum  was  heard,  a  scout  returned  bring- 
ing the  information  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  were  in  Lake 
St.  Clair,  in  canoes,  coming  in  the  direction  of  Detroit,  whilst 
numerous  traces  of  them  were  discovered  coming  in  from  al- 
most ail  directions,  tpwards  the  strait  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, Pontiac  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood,  followed  by 
about  three  thousand  Indians,  who  in  a  few  days  after,  and 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  put  up  their  lodges,  (poles  cov- 
ered with  rush  mats,)  around  the  village  and  about  the  fort, 
and  began,  as  was  their  custom,  to  play  at  their  several  games 
of  ball,  &e.  In  the  midst  of  these  amusements,  Pontiac  pro- 
posed to  treat  with  Major  Gladwin.  This  wily  chief  had 
already  captured  MichilKmackinac — but  no  tidings  of  this 
had  yet  reached  Major  Gladwin.  That  capture  was  made 
by  stratagem;  and  stratagem  was  resorted  to  for  the  capture 
17 
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of  Detroit  He  obtained  the  interview — and  told  Major 
Gladwin,  that  he  and  his  people  desired  to  take  their  new  Ei- 
ther, the  king  of  England,  by  the  hand;  and  requested  a 
council.  It  was  granted,  and  the  third  day  after  tfie  inter- 
view was  set  apart  for  the  meeting.  Major  Gladwin,  al- 
though impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  Pontiac,  was  never- 
theless guarded  in  his  intercourse  with  him;  and  to  prevent 
surprise,  it  was  made  a  standing  order,  that  not  more  thaa 
six  Indians  should  enter  the  fort  at  any  one  time,  except  the 
squaws,  and  these  were  permitted  to  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased,  and  especially  as  they  made  moccasins  and  other 
things  for  the  soldiers.  It  was  also  the  understanding,  that 
the  council  should  be  held  in  the  fort;  and  that  not  more 
than  thirty-six  chiefs  should  be  present 

The  day  before  the  council  was  to  have  been  held,  a  squaw 
who  had  received  of  Major  Gladwin  an  elk  skin,  out  of 
which  to  make  him  moccasins,  returned  with  the  moccasins 
and  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  The  Major  was  so  much 
pleased  with  her  skill  as  to  request  her  to  take  the  skin  and 
make  another  pair  like  those  she  had  made  for  him,  for  a 
friend.  She  received  the  skin,  but  instead  of  leaving  the 
fort,  loitered  about  within  it  until  the  hour  arrived  when  an 
officer,  whose  duty  it  was,  went  round  the  fort  to  clear  it  of 
strangers.  On  coming  to  this  squaw,  she  manifested  a  reluc- 
tance to  go  out  At  last,  she  handed  the  skin  to  Major 
Gladwin,  to  whom  the  officer  had  conducted  her,  and  then 
said  she  was  willing  to  go.  There  was  something  so  pecu- 
liar in  her  manner,  as  to  induce  Major  Gladwin  to  insist  on 
knowing  why  she  would  not  take  the  skin  with  her,  when 
she  answered — ^^ because  lean  never  bring  it  back  again.* ^ 
This  answer  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  Major,  and  he 
urged  her  to  tell  him  why  she  could  never  bring  it  back. 
At  last,  and  after  exacting  a  promise  that  what  she  was  wil- 
ling to  disclose  should  remain  a  secret,  she  said — ^^Pontiae 
has  formed  a  plot  He  is  to  meet  you  in  council  to-morrow 
with  thirty-six  chiefs.  Each  of  these  chiefs  will  come  with 
his  gun,  but  it  will  be  cut  short  and  hid  under  his  blanket 
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He  is  to  give  a  signal.  It  will  be  this.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  and  at  the  moment  he  draws  out  the  belt  of  wampum, 
these  short  guns  will  be  fired — you  and  your  officers  are  to. 
be  shot — then  they  are  to  rush  to  the  gate  and  let  in  the 
warriors. "  The  skin  was  taken  by.  the  Major,  who  thanked 
her  for  her  information,  when  the  squaw  left  the  fort 

The  gates  of  the  fort  were  now  barred,  and  the  usual 
watch  set     Tn  the  night  a  yell  was  heard!     It  was  new  in 
its  character — it  was  answered  down  the  lines  of  Pontiac's 
encampment     A  feeling  of  apprehension  ran  through  the 
garrison.     The  fires  were  ordered  to  be  extinguished,  and 
the  garrison  to  repair  to  its  posts.     Every  thing  was  silent! 
But  the  yell  was  not  repeated,  nor  was  the  garrison  attacked. 
Similar  precaution  was  observed  after  day-break.     Only  one 
half  the  garrison  were  permitted,  at  once,  to  set  down  to 
breakfast    The  hour — ^about  ten  o'clock,  arrived,  when  Pon- 
tiac  and  his  chiefs  were  to  meet  in  council.     Meanwhile, 
Major  Gladwin  drew  out  his  men  and  faced  them  inwards 
round  the  council  house.    Pontiac,  with  his  thirty-six  chiefs, 
arrived,  and  close  after  them  came  a  large  body  of  his  war- 
riors— but  vHien  the  number  stipulated  had  entered,  the  gates 
were  shut     Pontiac  eyed  this  array  of  the  garrison,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  council  house,  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin 
what  it  meant? — and  asked  if  it  was  not  a  new  way  to  hold 
a  council  with  men  under  arms.    He  went  so  far  as  to  require 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  their  quai'ters.     This,  of  course, 
was  not  regarded.     The  council  opened — and  the  moment 
arrived  when  the  belt  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  pouch  that 
contained  it,  and  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  attack; 
but  on  reaching  that  part  of  the  address,  this  ceremony  was 
omitted.     Pontiac's  chiefs  looked  at  each  other  confounded, 
not  knowing  why  their  chief  had  faltered;  and  Major  Glad- 
win, at  the  moment  stepping  up,  tore  away  the  blanket  from 
one  of  them,  and  disclosing  the  short  gun,  charged  Pontiac 
with  treachery,  and  a  base  design  to  murder  him  and  his  gar^ 
rison,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  fort 

Other  accounts  state  that  Pontiac,  on  seeing  the  soldiery 
/hus  drawn  up,  and  the  guns  pointed,  and  lighted  matches 
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lying  beside  them,  did  not  enter  the  fort  It  was,  however, 
certain,  that  the  fort  was  immediately  attacked,  and  that  die 
assailants  were  desperate  in  their  efforts  to  carry  it.  It  was 
DOW  that  Pontiac's  genius  discovered  its  fruitfulness;  and 
bis  bravery  was  made  manifest  At  one  time^  (and  this  mode 
of  attack  was  often  renewed,)  attempts  were  made  to  out 
away  the  pickets  and  force  an  opening  into  the  fort;  at  ano- 
ther, a  cart  was  filled  with  combustible  materials,  fired,  and 
run  up  against  the  pickets;  at  another,  he  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  setting  fire  to  the  church,  the  church  being  near  the 
fort,  by  means  of  an  arrow  and  lighted  spunk;  but  on  being 
warned  by  the  priest,  that  God  would  frown  upon  this  act, 
abandoned  it  A  constant  firing,  meanwhile^  was  kept  up 
by  the  assailants  upon  the  fort;  and  which  the  fort  returned 
from  ten  brass  four-pounders,  and  with  small  arms — but  from 
the  fire  of  the  pieces,  the  Indians  were  in  a  great  measure 
secured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground — their  range  embracing 
but  few  of  those  who  vrere  attacking  the  pickets,  and  only 
those  who  were  at  the  furtherest  remove  from  them,  and 
upon  the  outskirts. 

This  mode  of  assault  was  weakened  at  last  by  a  resolute 
movement  of  Major  Gladwin,  who  ordered,  when  the  In* 
dians  should  attack  the  pickets  again,  that  the  soldiers  with- 
in should  aid  in  cutting  down  that  part  of  them  which  might 
be  assailed.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  Indians  see- 
ing the  opening  made,  rushed  to  it,  but  were  met  at  the  mo- 
ment by  a  discharge  of  artillery  that  had  been  placed  oppo- 
site the  opening,  and  driven  back  with  great  slauehter. 
Night  coming  on,  the  Indians  drew  off.  But  for  eight  days- 
the  attack  was  renewed,  and  with  considerable  slaughter  on 
both  sides.  The  garrison  now  felt  itself  in  extreme  peril. 
It  had  been  for  some  time  sustained  on  half  rations.  But 
now,  in  addition  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  provisions,  it 
was  reduced  to  three  rounds  of  ammunition  a  man!  Great. 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  that  was  known 
to  be  in  the  river  with  supplies.  Pontiac  penetrated  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  garrison,  and  to  cut  off  its  oxpectMl 
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flopplies,  headed  a  detachment  of  his  warriors  and  went  down 
the  river  to  intercept  them.  Th6  detachment  descended  the 
river  on  the  Canada  side,  and  met  the  vessel  at  Fighting 
island,  and  after  a  bloody  fi^^ht,  boarded  her.  Capt.  Oould* 
ing,  who  commanded  her,  resolving  to  sell  the  prize  and  his 
own  life  at  the  dearest  possible  rate,  gave  orders  to  fire  the 
magazine.  Some  Frenchmen  on  board  hearing  the  orders, 
immediately  interpreted  them  to  the  Indians,  who  precipi* 
tately  left  her,  when  a  breeze  sprung  up  and  run  the  vessel 
to  the  fort,  before  which  she  anchored.  The  Indians  now 
retired  from  before  the  fort  A  short  time  after,  Pontiaa 
sent  in  a  flag,  and  requested  that  two  officers  might  be  sent 
to  him,  with  whom  he  might  hold  council.  The  commanding 
officer  refused  to  comply.  On  this  refusal  being  made  known 
to  Pontiac,  he  said — ^^60  again.  You  know  me  to  be  faith* 
fbl  to  my  word.  Tell  the  commander  that  no  injury  shall 
happen  to  his  officers.  Pledge  yourself  for  me,  body  for 
body,  for  their  safe  return.*'  Major  Gladwin  still  declined; 
when  Major  Campbell,  who  was  not  then  in  command,  and 
Mr.  or  Captain  McDougall,  volunteered  to  go  out  and  meet 
Pontiac  They  found  him  encamped  at  the  house  of  MeiochL 
The  eeremony  of  a  council  having  been  gone  through  with, 
Pontiac  declared  them  to  be  prisoners,  hoping  by  this  act,  it 
18  supposed,  to  procure  the  surrender  of  the  fort  The  pri* 
toners  were  treated  well,  in  all  respects.  Soon  after  this^ 
Pontiac  intercepted  and  capture<1  several  barges,  and  sub- 
jected the  boatmen  to  the  ordeal  of  running  the  gauntlet. 
Many  of  them  were  killed  in  this  severe  punishment,  by  the 
•quaws.  Nothing,  meanwhile,  transpired  at  the  fort  The 
Indians  and  the  garrison,  however,  kept  mutual  watch  upon 
each  other;  and  now  and  then  a  solitary  shot  was  fired,  as  if 
to  remind  the  parties  that  peace  was  not  concluded.  Capt 
McDougall  made  his  escape,  and  got  safe  to  the  fort;  but 
Major  Campbell,  owing  to  his  age  and  imperfect  sight,  de* 
•Hned  to  make  a  similar  efibrt  Major  Gladwin,  finding  hia 
barges  were  intercepted  and  captured,  sent  the  Beaver,  a 
mnall  schooner  that  had  arrived  since  the  eapture  of  Michil- 
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limactcinac,  to  Niafi;ara,  for  a  reinforcement  Her  passage 
was  prosperous.  She  returned  in  three  dajA,  bringing  three 
hundred  men.  At  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  succeeding 
their  arrival,  these  troops,  headed  by  an  officer  whose  name 
is  not  known,  marched  out  of  the  fort  to  attack  Pontiac  in 
his  camp,  which  was  near  Parent's  creek.  He  took  with 
him  two  guides,  Messrs.  Chapeton,  and  St  Martin.  But 
though  the  movement  was  made  in  the  night,  Pontiac's  vi- 
gilance was  awake.  He  knew  of  it;  and  arranging  his  war- 
riors behind  a  picket  fence,  on  the  upper  bank  of  Parent's 
creek,  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  who  came  by  the 
way  of  the  old  river  road,  and  at  the  moment  the  column 
was  fairly  on  the  bridge,  his  orders  were  given,  and  a  thou- 
sand Indians  poured  their  destructive  fires  into  it  The 
detachment  was  crippled — and  fell  bac^;  bat  being  hotly 
pressed,  was  nearly  annihilated — few  escaping,  some  say 
only  sevenieetiy  to  the  fort,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  bloody 
rencontre,  or  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  companions.  This 
was  just  as  day  broke,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  August, 
1763.  The  commanding  officer  was  among  the  slain,  and 
his  head  was  chopped  off  and  stuck  on  a  post  of  a  fence.  A 
Mr.  St  Aubin,  on  visiting  the  battle-ground  on  that  morn- 
ing, saw  upon  the  bridge  alone,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
dead  bodies!  The  passage  over  it  was  stopped  up  by  them! 
Pontiac,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  sent  for  some  Canadians 
who  lived  near,  and  pointing  to  the  dead  bodies  on  the 
bridge,  and  to  the  batteaux  in  the  creek,  said — <*Take  these 
dead  dogs — put  them  in  those  boats  of  mine,  and  convey 
them  to  the  fort "  The  order  was  obeyed,  so  far  as  a  re- 
moval of  the  bodies  were  embraced  in  it,  but  they  were 
buried  in  the  cellar  of  a  Mr.  Sterling's  house.  Pontiac, 
aware  that  a  reinforcement  had  been  brought  by  means  of 
the  Beaver,  haran^^ued  his  followers,  and  told  them  they 
could  not  expect  to  reduce  the  fort  whilst  that  vessel  wad 
permitted  to  float  Means  for  her  destruction  were  imme- 
diately sought  Barns  were  pulled  down,  and  faggots  pre- 
pared^ and  large  rafts — these  were  set  afloat,  and  tired.    The. 
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vessel  was  often  in  the  most  imminent  hazard.  Seeing  this. 
Major  Gladwin  ordered  her  down  the  strait  to  Niagara.  The 
Indians  followed  in  their  canoes,  and  by  close  and  desperate 
fitting,  often  so  near  as  to  be  scorched  by  the  fire  from  the 
guns  of  the  schooner,  killed  all  her  crew  except  three;  and 
these  were  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  two  or  three  barges 
which  Major  Gladwin  had  sent  to  support- the  schooner. 

The  fort  yet  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Indians — when 
they  became  restless,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  take  the 
fort  at  once^  or  to  abandon  the  effort  Another  attack  was 
made — when  an  Ottowa  chief,  who  was  fighting  in  oompa* 
ny  with  his  brother  by  the  side  of  Pontiac,  was  shot.  His 
brother  immediately  retired,  sought  Major  Campbell,  whom 
he  met  walking  out  near  his  place  of  confinement,  having  had 
enlargement  given  to  him  by  Pontiac,  and  striking  his  toma- 
hawk into  his  head,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet!  The  mur- 
derer, knowing  of  Pontiac's  pledge,  and  that  his  vengeance 
would  follow  the  act,  fled  to  Saginaw,  and  from  thence  to 
Michillimackinac.  Pontiac,  on  learning  the  fate  of  his  cap- 
tive, sent  warriors  in  all  directions  after  the  murderer,  but  he 
could  not  be  found.  The  death  of  Major  Campbell  gave 
Pontiac  great  concern,  who  was  often  heard  to  express  his 
sorrow  on  account  of  it. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Indians  departed  and  went  to  their 
several  hunting  grounds.  In  the  following  spring  peace  was 
concluded— Pontiac  having  meanwhile  sent  a  peace-belt  to 
all  the  bandsj  and  one  to  Major  Gladwin. 

This  spirited  and  bloody  investment  led  to  extensive  pre- 
parations on  the  part  of  the  Englislf,  which  resulted  in  a 
movement  by  General  Bradstreet,  in  the  summer  of  1764, 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  to  raise  the  siege  of  De- 
troit Meanwhile,  a  corresponding  nK>vement  was  making 
at  Pittsburg — from  whence  the  forces  of  that  quarter  were 
to  penetrate  the  western  wilderness  and  form  a  junction  at 
Detroit,  with  General  Bradstreet 

Pontiac,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  apprised  of  these  move- 
ments) and  hence,  no  doubt,  his  proffer  of  peace,. which  was 
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coneluded  before  the  arrival  of  GeDera]  Bradstreet  This 
celebrated  chief  and  warrior  survived  this  peace  not  more 
than  two  years.  He  went  to  Illinois.  Carver  relates,  that 
he  was  followed  by  an  Indian  who  attended  him  as  a  spy; 
and  whoy  on  hearing  him  express  himself  in  council,  in 
terms  of  hostility  to  the  English,  plunged  his  knife  into  his 
heart,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot  By  others,  it  is  stated, 
that  he  was  killed  by  an  Indian  who  fell  in  love  with  his  wife. 
I  am  indebted  tq  a  friend  for  the  following  spirit-stirring 
lines,  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  Pontiac  to  his 
warriors  when  he  first  heard  the  news  of  the  preparations 
under  General  Bradstreet;  and  under  the  effects  of  which, 
it  is  supposed  they  were  acting  at  the  battle  of  the  bloody 
bridge,  and  in  those  desperate  assaults  on  the  fort- — 

Now  the  war-cloud  gathers  fast, 
See  it  rising  on  the  blastr— 
Soon  oar  peace-fire  shall  be  qiicnch*d, 
Soon  our  blades  in  gore  be  drenched. 

See  the  red-foes*  legions  pour, 
From  FTj/flunocV  gulfy  shore, 
Threatening  war  to  me  and  in^ne, 
Means,  and  powV,  name,  and  line. 
None  may  ^scape  whose  souls  are  free-^ 
None, who  love  sweet  liberty. 
Who  is  true,  or  who  is  brave, 
Or  who  loathes  to  be  a  slave. 
Warriors,  ap!~prepare — attack!— 
Tis  the  Toioe  of  Pontiac. 

Hang  the  peace-pipe  on  the  wall — 
Rouse  the  nations,  one  and  all; 
Tell  thenf  quickly  to  prepare 
For  the  bloody  rites  of  war. 
Now  begin  the  fatal  dance, 
Raise  the  club,  and  shake  the  laoce. 
Now  prepare  the  bow,  and  dsurt— 
'Tis  our  fathers*  ancient  art 
Let  each  heart  be  strong  and  bold 
As  our  fathers*  were  of  old. 
Warriors,  up!  —prepare — attack — 
Tis  the  Toico  of  Pontiac. 

*  Chippewa  name  for  Niagara. 
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Take  the  wampum,  warriors,  fly — 
Say  a  foreign  foe  is  nigh. 
On  he  comes  with  furious  breath, 
Spealnng  peace,  but  dealing  death; 
Spreading  o*er  our  native  plains. 
Forts,  and  banners,  Are  and  chains. 
Death  comes  marching  in  his  train, 
With  the  family  of  pain, — 
Not  the  pain  that  warriors  fear, 
Not  the  faggot,  ball,  or  spear — 
Not  fierce  danger — that  is  noeei— *  » 
Not  the  red-pines*  burning  heat. 
But  the  bane  from  which  we  shrink, 
FUrifj  felly  deslroying  drink! 
Warriors,  hear!— Be  wise,  be  brave — 
RiM,  to  conquer,  and  to  save. 
Rise  to  save  our  bleeding  land, 
From  the  rampart,  and  the  brand. 
From  the  arts,  and  from  the  crimes, 
Of  other,  and  far  distant  climes, ' 
From  the  thirst  of  sordid  gains. 
That  ere  long  shall  blast  our  plains; 
And  that  cold,  unpitying  rush. 
Name,  and  rule,  that  aims  to  crush. 
Firmness  now  is  all  that  saves. 
To  submit  is  to  be  slaves! 
Now,  or  never,  to  the  field. 
Teach  the  lordly  foe  to  yield. 
Spurn  his  council,  spurn  his  laws — 
Strike — and  strike  for  freedom's  cause. 
Rally!— rally,  for  th'  attack— .  ^ 

Dfive  th*  invading  legions  back 
To  their  homes  beyond  the  seas: 
Thus  great  Manito  decrees — 
Up*— to  arms,  begin  th'  attack, 
Tis  the  voice  of  Pontiac. 

Let  your  •uff'rings— let  your  wrongs- 
Swell  your  risipg  battle  songs — 
Let  your  drums  a  death-note  peal, 
Boding  deeds  of  strife  and  steel. 
Let  your  piercing  battle  yell, 
Echo  back  from  wood  and  dell — 
Echo— epho-r-far  and  nigh, 
While  our  scouts  prolong  tne  cry, 
Tin  It  reaches  ev'ry  ear, 
Thtt*fl  open  Indian  wrongs  to  heaf . 
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Let  it  fly  o'ep  pltins  and  deepf, 
Gathering  force  as  on  it  sweeps. 
Louder — louder! — Er'fy  hour 
>TiU  it  wakes  our  utmost  pow*r. 
Rousing  aU  our  warlike  bands, 
Waking  all  our  pillag'd  lands, 
*Till  one  deep  appalling  cry 
Rings  throughout  the  western  sky. 
Echoing  vengeance/ — libbrtt! 
Up— prepare  the  lance — the  rack— 
'TIS  the  Toiee  of  Pontine.  • 

Former  woes  provoke  your  ire, 
T%ink,  but  hate,  vkdfiei,  but  fire! 
EvYy  peaceful  hue  be  fled, 
ET*ry  hue  but  warlike  red. 
Strangers  occupy  our  soil— 
Sons  of  dull  mechanic  toil. 
They  pollute  our  ancient  jeats. 
Altars — groves — and  fond  retreati. 
Ever  claiming  deeper  grants — 
Jfbthing  can  allay  their  wants, 
Or  evade  their  arts,  or  will; 
But  theyHe  driv'n,  and  drive  us  stiO,- 
Pouring  onward  as  they  go. 
Livid  streams  of  liquid  wo, 
That  subdues  the  soul  when  quafiM, 
Bider — HUer—^Jiery  draua^. 
Conq'ring  not  by  sword  or  might. 
But  this  soul  destroyiDg  blight, 
Of  all  ills  the  last,  and  worst. 
Spirit  brewM,  and  spirit  curs'd. 
Warriors,  pause— and  hurl  it  back— 
'TIS  the  voice,  of  Pontine. 

Now  my  favVing  dreams  portend, 
Their  ill-gotten  powV  shaU  end. 
Now  the  gaol  is  reach'd  and  won, 
Fate  decrees! — U  mutt  he  doneJ 
Crush  the  serpent  ere  his  length 
Tells  superior  skill  or  strength; 
Strike  the  panther  ere  he  springs, 
And  the  mortal  fang  he  flings. 
Take  the  monster  grizxle— bear,  . 
Toung  and  feeble  in  his  lair. 
Mar  bis  talons,  blear  his  sight, 
Ere  he  waxes  strong  in  might 
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Ifilie  the  day  shall  hasteo  by— 
£186  we  quickly  droop  aad  die! 
Or  shall  linger  00  our  lands, 
Frail,  dependent,  feeble  bands — 
Weak  in  numbers,  loir  in  fame, 
Sad,  impoT*ri8h*d,  sunk  and  tame! 
Asking  alms  from  door  to  door, 
Where  our  chieftains  ruled  before— 
While  the  stranger  lords  it  high, 
'Neath  our  onoe  joy-kindled  sky— 
And  his  children  as  they  turn, 
From  the  furrow,  blade,  or  urn, 
Axe,  or  pestle,  pipe,  or  bone, 
Once  our  fathers',  or  our  own, 
Shall  with  pride  indignant  spurn, 
Name  and  nation,  bone  and  urn. 
And  exclaim — conttmptwmt  grove- 
Indian  dog,  or  Indian  slare! 

Heav'ns!  And  can  ye  live  and  burn, 
And  not  on  the  insulter  turn? 
Have  ye  hearts,  and  have  ye  ears. 
And  not  shake  your  vengeful  spears? 
Are  ye  men  by  God's  decrees. 
Andean  suffer  taunts  like  these? 
Rend!  Oh  rend  th'  empurpled  sky, 
With  your  thrilling  battle  cry — 
Veng$m^ei!  FMUmr!  LmEarv! 
One  and  all  to  the  attack, 
'TIS  the  voice  of  Pontiac! 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  as  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
when  the  Enfi;lish  succeeded  the  French  in  the  occupancy  of 
those  regions,  a  warrior  arose  to  oppose  them  in  the  person 
of  Pontiac;  and  (although  not  so  immediately  after  the 
change,)  when  the  Americans  succeeded  the  English,  ano- 
ther, equally  distinguished,  and  following  out  the  same plan^ 
(a  combination  of  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains,) arose  to  oppose  the  Americans,  in  the  person  of  Te- 
eumth6,  or  Tecumseh,  as  he  is  usually  called.  It  is  possibly 
that  some  chief,  equally  politic  and  daring,  and  gifted  with 
like  powers  of  eloquence,  and  capacity  for  command,  may 
have  headed  the  tribes,  against  the  French.  Their  wars, 
we  know,  were  desperate,  and  often  bloody. 
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There  seem,  then,  to  have  been  three  periods,  (assuming  the 
first,  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  do,)  in  each  of  which  a 
great  chief  arose  among  the  Indians,  to  lead  his  people  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  three,  successive  powers  that  at  fiir 
distant  periods  invaded  their  country.  I  might  speculate  some 

here,  but  I  am  invited  to  spend  the  evening  at  Col.  H 's; 

the  Governor  and  family,  I  learn,  are  to  be  there,  and  in  ge- 
neral, the  beauty  and  ilishion  of  the  city.  The  hour  has  ar- 
rived, of  which  you,  no  doubt,  wiU  be  glad — ras  but  for  this,  I 
might  wear  out  your  patience  in  speculations  on  the  thought, 
that  great  events  never  fai)  to  produce  the  corresponding  ge- 
nius and  power  to  direct  them. 

Good  night — ever  yours. 

P.  S.  Eleven  o'clock.  Just  returned  from  the  party,  and 
highly  gratified  with  the  company  in  general;  but  charmed 
with  the  polite  and  polished  attentions  of  Mrs.  H.  and  the 
Colonel.  They  are  both  esteemed  to  be  ornaments  of  De- 
troit, and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it 


Detroit  y  Thursday ^  June  22, 1836. 
My  Dear  *** 

It  is  concluded  that  we  are  to  leave  here  to-morrow. 
Our  canoe  not  having  arrived,  we  have  chartered  the  schoon- 

J*  r 

er  Ghent     The  want  of  wind,  or  the  having  too  much  of  it, 
from  a  wrbng  quarter,  can  alone  delay  us. 

Having  some  calls  to  make,  and  some  attentions  to  bestow 
upon  certain  little  matters,  which  must  be  looked  after  pre- 
paratory to  our  departure,  I  shall  have  to  be  brief  in  what- 
ever things  I  may  have  to  remark  upon  in  regard  to  this  city. 
As  for  its  appearance,  I  must  depend  on  giving  you  a  better 
conception  of  that,  upon  a  drawing,  if  I  can  obtain  one.*  If 
not,  you  must  make  the  most  of  the  slight  references  which  I 
have  already  made  to  it  I  have  said,  I  believe,  that  the 
city  occupies  the  first  and  second  elevations  from  the  river. 
It  shows  now  one  main  street,  Jefferson  street,  I  believe  it  1$ 
•ailed,  and  which  is  long  and  pretty  well  built  upon.     The 

*  Could  not  command  a  satisfactory  one. 
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«treet  on  the  first  0tep  from  the  river,  is  iJso  well  built  upon^ 
and  back  of  Jefierson  street,  are  others,  partially  set  out  with 
houses,  as  are  the  cross  streets,  of  which  there  are  some  three 
or  four.  Back  of  the  whole,  and  some  four  hundred  ylurds 
from  Jeflferson  street,  is  the  state  house,  a  fine  building  just 
put  up;  and  between  it  and  the  western  end  of  the  city,  is 
the  fort,  which  was  surrendered  in  1812,  by  General  Hull. 
The  old  fort,  which  is  so  called,  and  against  which  Pontiae 
made  his  attacks,  was  only  a  picket^torU  and  on  the  water's 
edge.  This  is.  regular  built,  upon  comm|inding  ground,  and 
was  very  formidable.  This  fort,  and  the  grounds  belonging 
to  it,  and  the  buildings,  except  the  public  store  house,  arse- 
nal, and  the  necessary  grounds  for  them,  and  which  is  at  tliis 
time  in  charge  of  a  most  worthy  and  meritorious  gentleman^ 
and  one  of  the  relics  of  the  revolution,  I  niean  Col.  P  s, 
have  been  presented  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  are  worth  to  it 
aome  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what- 
ever disposition  may  be  made  of  these  grounds,  it  will  never 
be  permitted  that  the  mounds  of  the  fort  lose  any  of  their 
figure  or  loftiness,  or  an  inch  of  the  ditches  be  filled  up. 

I  have  seen  a  plot  of  this  city.  I  wish  for  the  sake  of  its 
designer,  towards  whom,  personally,  I  entertain  the  kindest 
feelings,  that  it  had  never  been  conceived  by  him.  It  looka 
pretty  on  paper,  but  is  fanciful;  and  resembles  one  of  those 
octagonal  spider  webs  which  you  have  seen  in  a  dewy  morn- 
ing, with  a  centre,  you  know,  and  lines  leading  out  to  the 
points  round  the  circumference,  and  fastened  to  spires  of 
grass.  The  citizens  of  Detroit  would  do  well,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  their  posterity  would  thank  them  for  it,  were  they 
to  reduce  the  net- work  of  that  plan  to  something  more  prac- 
tical and  regular. 

I  will  only  add  in  regard  to  this  city,  that  its  position  on 
the  strait  is  very  beautiful;  that  its  population  is  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred;  and  that  its  location  is  highly  favour- 
able for  commerce.  The  steam  boats  Superior  and  Henry 
Clay,  are  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  either  in  size,  or  beauty 
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of  model)  or  in  the  style  in  which  they  are  buiH  and  furnish* 
ed.  But  there  is  business  for  more;  and  three  or  four,  it  is 
believed)  are  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  to  run  also  be- 
tween Bufialoe  and  Detroit  I  should  infer  from  what  I 
have  seeU)  that  they  all  may  do  a  profitable  business. 

There  are  in  Detroit  a  court  house  of  brick,  (for  the  coun- 
ty of  Wayne)  eighty-eight  by  sixty  feet;  a  jail,  a  stone  build- 
ing, eighty-eight  by  forty-four  feet;  an  Indian  council  house, 
also  of  stone,  fifty  by  twenty-seven  feet;  an  academy,  fifty 
by  twenty-four  feet;  a  bank,  of  brick,  only  thirty  by  twenty- 
five  feet;  the  arsenal,  a  fine  building  of  stone,  seventy  by 
thirty-four  feet,  and  a  public  store  house,  one  hundred  and 
four  feet  by  thirty-four.  There  is  »lso  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  with  its  five  steeples,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  by 
sixty  feet,  upon  which,  it  is  said,  thirty  thousand  dollars  have 
been  expended;  and  for  its  completion  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars more  will  be  required.  The  Presbyterian  church,  a 
handsome  wooden  building  seventy  feet  by  forty,  and  a 
Methodist  church  of  brick,  fifty  by  thirty-six  feet  There 
are  also  two  printing  offices,  a  land  office,  custom  house,  and 
post  office.  The  mail  arrives  three  times  a  week  over  land, 
and  about  twice  a  week  by  the  steam  boats;  and  there  are 
some  thirty  stores,  some  of  them  fine. 

Detroit  is  destined,  and  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  a  flourish- 
ing city.  It  is  an  old  place,  in  name,  having  been  settled 
some  hundred  years  ago  by  the  French;  but  it  is  a  city  of 
but  yesterday,  in  all  that  relates  to  its  present  improvement 
and  appearance.  The  French  never  went -beyond  the  im- 
provements which  are  embraced  by  a  ifew  log  houses,  built 
on  confined  and  narrow  streets,  and  a  picket  fort;  and  their 
leavings  were  some  twenty  years  ago,  I  believe,  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  consumed  by  fire.  A  gentleman  is  boarding  here  in 
the  same  house  with  me,  who  built  the  first  house  in  what 
is  now  the  compact  part  of  the  city,  after  the  fire.  It  stands 
nearly  opposite  the  place  where  stood  a  gateway  of  the  olcL 
picket  fort,  and  on  the  main  street 
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The  press  of  emigration  into  the  Michigan  territory,  ot 
which  Detroit  is  the  capital,  is  proof  of  the  high  estimate 
which  is  taken  of  the  quality  of  the  lands*  In  point  of  sales, 
I  beliere  the  exhibit  of  the  books  of  the  land  office  here,  will 
ahow  it  to  be  the  Jirst. 

Among  the  number  of  calls  made  by  me  to-day,  was  one 
to  Mr.  Wood  bridge,  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  and  there 
I  had  the  gratification  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  his  wife's 
father,  Judge  Trumbull,  author,  you  know,  of  McPingal. 
This  old  veteran  in  satire  and  song,  is  now  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year.  He  has  the  most  perfect  use  of  his  faculties; 
walks  with  ease  and  spirit,  and  sees  to  read  without  the  aid 
of  spectacles,  and  hears  pretty  well.  His  convemtion  is 
sprightly  and  interesting.  Like  all  men  of  his  age,  to  him 
also  the  past  looks  the  greenest;  ai^  he  loves  to  refresh  both 
his  spirit  and  his  eyes  by  re-viewing  it  To  me,  nothing  is 
more  agreeable  than  the  conversation  of  a  sensible  old  man, 
especially  if  he  goes  back  to  the  past,  which  all  persons  ad- 
Tanced  in  age  are  apt  to  do. 

The  Judge  must  have  been,  when  young,  very  handsome. 
He  retains  yet  the  traces  of  early  and  uncommon  beauty,  in 
both  the  form  and  expression  of  his  face.  His  eye  yet  has 
its  sparkle.  To  look  at  it,  you  would  be  certain  it  had  been 
given  to  flashing  out  wit — and  that  the  spirit  which  animates 
it,  once  held  close  and  happy  oommuhion  with  the  muses.    • 

How  few,  and  scattering,  are  those  relics  of  revolutionary 
times! — ^How  venerable  are  they! — A  few  years  more,  and 
they  will  have  all  sunk  into  the  grave — but  their  memory 
can  never  die, 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Governor's,  where  I  have 
spent  the  evening,  and  most  agreeably,  notwithstanding  a 
most  furious  gust  of  wind  and  rain,  accompanied  by  vivid 
and  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  most  appalling 
thunder.  The  elements^  appeared  to  have  united  to  produce 
the  wildest  disorder  and  uproar,  and  to  change  the  very  as- 
pect which,  on  such  occasions,  they  usuaHy  wear.  A  most  re- 
markable cloud,  dark  and  gloomy,  but  coloured  in  places  by 
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a  yellow  tingei  and  which  reached  from  horizon  to  horizon, 
came  transversely  over  the  strait,  and  the  city,  widening  in 
its  course,  and  blackening,  till  the  heavens  were  shrouded, 
when,  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  poured  forth!  Great  fears 
are  entertained  for  the  steam  boat,  the  Superior,  which  was 
expected  up  about  an  hour  before  the  gust  arose,  but  has  not 
yet  arrived. 

I  have  this  moment  heard  the  signal  gun  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Superior.  She  is  Several  hours  out  of  her 
usual  time;  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  gust 

This  is  my  last  letter  from  Detroit,  but  I  shall  note  our 
progress  up  the  lakes,  and  you  shall  have,  in  a  journal  form, 
whJd»ver  may  occur;  and  this  I  will  forward  to  you  from 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  may  oflfer. 

And  now,  after  requesting  the  favour  of  you  to  present 

my  remembrance  to  our  friends,  generally,  and  to and 

to  — ' — ,  and ,  in  particular,  and  wishing  for  you,  and 

them,  every  earthly  felicity,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare^ 
well. 


On  board  the  schooner  Gheni*  CapL  Mnkley^J 
riner  St.  Clmr^  Fridmfy  June  23,  1826.    S 

MyDbah*** 

The  wind  favouring,  we  left  Detroit  this  morjiing 
at  eleven  o'clock.  Our  company  consists  of  the  Governor, 
Col.  Croghan,  who  is  now  on  his  first  tour  of  inspection,  as 
inspector-general  of  the  army;  Mr.  Porter,  one  of  the  party 
destined  for  the  Fond  Du  Lac,  and  myself.  At  eight  o'clock, 
p.  M.  we  had  passed  up  the  strait,  and  through  Lake3t.  Clair, 
where  the  wind  left  us,  and  we  came  to  anchor,  distant  from 
Detroit  about  thirty-five  miles.  The  river  at  this  place  is 
narrow.  Extensive  marshes  on  either  side,  through  which 
it  winds  its  way,  produce  immense  quantities  of  mosquitos. 
These  annoy  us  very  much.  Yet  there  is  no  escaping,  ex- 
cept the  wind  sh^  blow,  not  only  fair,  but  strong  enough 
to  force  us  through  the  current,  which  is  rapid,  and  runs,  at 
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this  place^  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  the  hour.  A  cloud  hav- 
ing risen  io  the  west  about  sun-down,  gave  us  hope  that  we 
should  be  soon  able  to  weigh  anchor,  whilst  flashes  of  light* 
ning,  and  occasional,  though  distant  thunder,  foretold,  if  not 
a  storm,  yet  as  much  wind  as  we  should  be  able  to  manage. 
At  ten  o'clock  we  felt  the  wind  from  the  cloud.  The  night 
was  dark  and  stormy;  but  we  got  under  way.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded but  six  miles,  when,  from  a  light  in  her  bow,  a  ves- 
sel was  seen  coming  down;  we  approached  within  speaking 
distance,  and  hailed.  We  learned  that  our  canoe  was  on 
board,  when  both  came  to  anchor.  Our  voyageurs  were  dis- 
patched for  the  canoe,  and  were  soon  alongside,  singing,  as 
is  their  custom,  their  "boat  song."  We  were  scarcely  again 
under  way,  before  the  wind  fell — when  we  again  came  to 
anchor.  At  this  moment,  the  moon  emerging  from  a  dark 
cloudy  delineated  upon  the  opposite  heavend  a  well  defi  led 
bow.  It  was  the  first  lunar  bow  I  had  seen;  and  for  that 
reason,  doubtless,  was  the  more  interesting.  But  the  mos- 
quitos  that  the  breeze  had  blown  into  their  native  marshes, 
returned,  and  annoyed  u^^  so.  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  sleep.  I  got  up  and  read.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, 1  went  on  deck,  and  got  in  between  the  folds  of  the 
mainsail,  and  there  slept  till  day. 

Saturday^  June  24/A,  1826. 

Morning  fine,  but  calm.  There  is  no  moving  against  this 
current,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  fresh,  fair  wind.  The  river  re- 
ftects  every  thing  upon  it,  and  (rota  the  shores,  like  a  mirror. 
It  is  clear  as  crystal. 

At  early  dawn,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  beating 
of  an  Indian  drum,  and  which  was  to  our  right,  and  seemed 
to  be  on  an  island  in  the  distance.  On  going  on  shore,  and 
inquiring  of  a  family  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  what  it  meant, 
was  answered,  ^^they  have  been  beating  it  all  night — that  an 
Indian  doctor  was  curing  a  sick  Indian,  and  this  was  part  of 
his  ceremony.  It  will  beat  until  he  gets  better,  or  dies. '^ 
At  eight  o'clock  the  drum  ceased — when,  as  we  supposed^ 
19 
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the  pot>r  fellow  had  died!  At  nine  o'clock,  went  iuihor* 
again,  and  in  the  canoe;  and  for  the  first  time  felt  the  move- 
ment of  this  **egg-8hell,"  and  heard,  for  the  second  time, 
the  chanting  of  our  Canadians.  They  make  the  thing  fly — 
but  I  have  to  sit  as  still  in  the  bottom  as  a  statue,  for,  having 
no  ballast  in,  the  least  inclination  either  way  would  rock  it 
over.  At  ten  the  wind  sprang  up,  and  we  got  under  way. 
When  off  Oak  island,  two  Chippeway  Indians  came  off,  bring* 
ing  some  fine  bass,  and  venison,  just  taken.  Bought  some. 
Wind  freshened,  and  blew  strong.  We  had  tied  a  rope 
around  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  the  schooner  had  it  id 
tow;  but  on  turning  Oak  point,  a  direction  was  given  to  the 
canoe,  which,  on  being  checked  as  the  schooner  rounded, 
not  only  dragged  it  under  water  by  first  upsetting  it,  but 
twisted  off  the  bow,  when  it  parted.  The  schooner  was  laid 
too,  and  the  wreck  broaght  up  and  made  fast  to  her  stem. 
This  has  decided  the  question  whether  we  shall  proceed  in 
the  schooner,  or  take  to  the  canoe;  and  imposes  upon  the 
Governor,  as  he  conceives,  the  obligation  to  be  a  sick  man, 
from  this  to  Michillimackinac,  where  we  intend  having  our 
canoe  mended.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  a  sail 
vessel  of  any  kind,  the  Governor  suffers  from  sea-sickne^ 
most  distressingly;  but  in  a  canoe,  he  is  never  sick. 

Having  ascended  the  river  St  Clair  to  within  seventeen 
miles  of  Fort  Gratiot,  we  were  again  becalmed,  and  dropped 
anchor,  of  course,  just  about  a  niile  and  a  half  above  West- 
brook's,  a  bold  and  hazardous  pioneer  of  the  north-western 
army  in  the  late  war.  Col.  Croghan  knew  Westbrook  well^ 
having  commanded  him  in  this  war,  and  so  he,  Mr.  P.,  and 
my&elf,  concluded  to  pay  him  a  visit.  This  man  has  acquired 
no  ordinary  celebrity.  He  risked  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  individual,  in  these  daring  adventures  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  some  persons  to  engage  in,  on  the  enemy's  lines^ 
His  feats  had  been  narrated  to  us  by  the  Co'onel,  but  I  wa» 
desirous  of  hearing  them  from  Westbrook  himself.  Among, 
the  events  which  go  to  make  him  famous,  are  the  following: 
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At  a  certain  period  of  the  war,  it  was  deemed  important  to 
intercept  the  enemy's  mail  in  its  passage  from  Burlington  to 
Long  Point  The  enemy's  country  was,  of  course,  to  be  en- 
tered. The  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Westbrook.  He 
took  with  him  a  certain  number  of  men,  some  two  or  three, 
perhaps,  and  after  endeavouring  to  fall  in  witii  the  mail,  at 
several  points,  missed  it.  It  was  not  in  Wsstbrook's  char^ 
acter  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  and  return  without  spoils 
of  some  kiod.  In  this  instance  he  resolved,  if  he  could  not 
capture  the  mail,  to  capture  Major  T- y,  who  then  com- 
manded between  Amherstburg  and  York,  and  upon  this  ad- 
venture he  forthwith  \^ent.  On  entering  the  town  in  which 
the  Major  held  his  head  quarters,  and  ascertaining  his  resi- 
dency, he  entered  it — and  with  a  pistol  in  his  han49  he  ap- 
proached the  Major's  bjed  where  he  was  sleeping.  He  put 
one  hand  on  him,  and  holding  the  pistol  to  bis  breast  with 
the  other,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner.     The  commotion 

awakened  Mrs.  T ^y,  who  in  the  moment  of  sdarm  was 

about  to  cry  out,  when  Westbrook,  with  his  usual  self-pos- 
session, said — '^Madam,  your  husband's  life  is  in  your  own 
bands — ^if  you  are  quiet  he  lives  as  my  prisoner;  if  you  cre- 
ate an  alarm  I  will  kill  him!"  Novel  and  Xerrifyingas  was 
this  sight,  and  horror  struck  as  was  Mrs.  T ^y,  she  quiet- 
ed her  alarms  into  silence.  Westbrook  hurried  the  M^or, 
and  bore  him  off  prisoner  of  war,  Erst  having  provided  horses 
from  the  Major's  stables,  and  the  best  he  could  select  They 
had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  hotly  pursued;  but  West- 
brook knowing  the  country,  took  off  into  by-paths  which 
DO  one  wonld  think  of,  or  suspect  had  been  taken  by  him. 
In  tying  the  Major,  Westbrook  had  drawn  the  cords  so  tight 
as  to  give  him  pain.  To  obtain  releasement,  he  proposed  to 
go  on  as  a  prisoner,  and  pledged  his  honour  to  make  no  re- 
sistance, and  asked  upon  that  pledge  to  be  untied.  The 
request  was  complied  with.  Westbrook  made  for  his  own 
house,  for  he  had  one  in  Canada,  and  entered  it  to  get  some 
wheat  which  he  thought  had  been  threshed  out  The  wheat, 
however,  was  in  the  chaff,  so  he  told  the  soldier  who  entered 
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the  house  with  him,  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  fan,  and  he 
would  feed  the  hopper.  Major  T y  meanwhile,  was  seat- 
ed, and  near  the  corner  of  the  room  in  which  Westbrook  hid 
put  his  muskets.  These  were  loaded,  and  the  bayonets  were 
fixed.  The  Major,  at  the  moment  when  the  soldier  was 
bent  downwards  turning  the  fan,  and  Westbrook  filling  the 
hopper,  sprang  to  the  cornbr,  and  seizing  a  musket,  charged 
upon  Westbrook,  and  demanded  his  release.  Westbrook 
threw  down  the  half  bushel,  wheat  and  all,  met  him,  parried 
the  thrust  that  was  aimed  at  his  breast,  and  received  it  in  his 
thigh.  Westbrook  at  this  moment  called  for  his  pistols  with 
a  full  determination  to  blow  out  the  '  Major's  brains.  The 
soldier,  however,  delayed,  and  he  resolved  to  take  bis  pri- 
soner alive  to  Deti'oit  So  he  bound  him,  and  tying  his  feet 
under  his  horse's  belly,  jogged  on;  and  aqtuaily  delivered 
him  at  Detroit,  having  made  this  extraordinary  capture  one 
hundred  and  twt:nty  miles  in  the  enemy's  country! 

At  another  time  he  was  ordered  to  look  in  upon  a  party  of 
the  enemy  that  had  been  committing  a  good  deal  of  havock, 
and  annoying  our  citizens  sorely.  He  took  with  him  oo 
this  occasion  about  twenty-seven  men.  Every  person  he 
met  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprize,  as- 
suring him  that  he  would  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  and  his 
men  all  killed  or  captured.  This  alarmed  his  men,  and  ten 
of  them  fell  back,  feigning  to  be  sick.  But  Westbrook  press- 
ed on,  until  at  last  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  enemy  lay,  and  ascertained  him  to  be  one  hundred  strong. 
He  resolved  on  attacking  them — so  taking  a  position  under 
a  hill,  distant  from  the  enemy  about  half  a  mile,  he  ordered 
three  of  his  best  marksmen  to  crawl  round  the  brow  of  it, 
and  at  the  signal  to  fire,  and  to  <<pick  ofi*,"  as  he  phrased  it, 
**their  gentry" — when  at  the  same  moment  he  weuld  head 
the  remaining  fourteen,  and  gallop  down  the  lane  in  front, 
and  attack  them  sword  in  hand.  The  signal  was  given,  and 
the  men  fired — when  he  made  his  onset  from  an  opposite 
direction,  he  and  his  men  yelling  like  savages.  The  enemy- 
fled  in  the  utmost  confiision,  leaving  a  lieutenant  killed  and 
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Mveral  wounded,  and  some  of  their  arms.  Westbrook  re- 
turned to  camp  without  losing  a  man,  or  receiving  the  slight- 
est injury,  and  reported  his  adventure. 

It  occurred  to  him  Dn  another  occasion,  when  he  was  out 
skirmishing,  that  he  might  possibly  recover  some  ordnance 
and  balls  which  General  Proctor  had,  in  the  precipitancy  of 
his  retreat,  thrown  into  the  Thames.  He  no  sooner  con- 
ceived the  design,  than  he  proceeded  to  execute  it  His  first 
movement  was  to  go  to  an  Englishman  who  was  known  to 
him,  and  require  him  to  tell  him  where  these  guns,  &c.  had 
been  thrown.  The  Englishman  begged  not  to  be  forc^ed  into 
a  compliance,  alleging  the  danger  he  would  be  in  of  being 
banged,  should  it  be  known.  It  was  agreed  by  Westbrook, 
not  to'urge  him  further,  and  that  he  need  nol  open  his  lips^ 
provided  he  would  walk  to  the  spot  from  which  these  arti- 
cles were  precipitated,  and  there  stand.  The  Englishman 
complied.  Westbrook  fixed  his  tackle,  ordered  some  of  his 
men,  who  were  expert  swimmers,  to  dive  down,  and  make 
fast  his  clamps,  &c.  It  was  done,  and.  by  this  means  this 
man  recovered  an  eight  and  a  half  inch  howitzer  that  had 
been  captured  of  Burgoyne,  several  pieces  of  cannon,  shells, 
am)  several  tons  of  balls,  and  conveyed  them  in  safety  to 
head  quarters.  It  was  with  this  same  howitzer  that  Colonel 
Croghan  afterwards,  blew  up  the  block  house  which  covered 
the  schooner  Nancy,  near  the  mouth  of  Nautauwasaga  river, 
at  Machedash  bay.. 

The  above  incidents,  and  others  of  like  character,  had  been 
previously  narrated  by  Colonel  Croghan,  as  we  approached 
Westbrook's  house,  which  is  a  large  building  of  wood,  two 
stories  high,  and  painted  white,  with  four  rooms  on  a  floor; 
and  which  stands  about  a  hundred  yards  from,  and  fronting 
tbis  river. 

Westbrook  was  at  the  door,  having  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Porter,  who  preceded  us,  that  his  old  commander,  Colonel 
Croghan,  was  coming.  On  approaching,  I  saw  his  face  was 
lit  up  with  an  expression  of  interest,  which  was  natural 
enough,  as  doubtless  his  feelings  had  been  unexpectedly  ex- 
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cited  and  driven  back  upon  the  past  ^^Mr,  Westbrook,'* 
said  Colonel  Croghan,  **how  do  you  do?" — **Well,  Colonel 
Croghpn,"  said  the  old  fellow,  advancing  to  meet  him,  ^'bui 
indeed  I  should^nt  have  known  you,  you're  altered  «o  much/' 
Turning  to  me,  he  said,  **I  do  not  know  you,  I  believe?'* — 
<*I  presume  not,  sir,"  I  answered — **it  is  the  first  time  wc 
have  met"  "Colonel  M^K  y,"  said  Colonel  Croghan, 
**from  Washington."  "I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir; — gentle- 
men, come,  walk  in."  We  were  scarcely  seated,  before  he 
stood  before  Col.  C.  and  said  with  emphasis,  "Colonel,  I  am^ 
indeed^glad  to  see  youP^  I  saw  that  the  past  was  all  before 
bim,  in  the  person  of  his  Colonel.  As  soon  as  he  had  pa- 
raded his  decanters  and  tumblers,  and  taken  his  seat,  I  call- 
ed his  attention  to  the  events  of  the  late  war^^when  he  went 
over  them;  and,  in  regard  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand.  The  only  variety  consisted  in 
his  gesticulations,  and  these  were  entirely  appropriate,  es- 
pecially in  his  description  of  the  manner  in  which  he  pinion- 
ed his  prisoner,  when  he  threw  his  shoulders  back,  and  his 
elbows  behind  him,  saying — ^^so^usi  so;^*  and  "then,  sir, 
I  tied  his  feet^"  &c.  And  when  he  arrived  at  the  attack 
made  upon  him  by  Major  T.  he  said,  "I  do'nt  know^  Colo- 
nel, that  I  ever  showed  you  the  hole  here  in  my  thigh," 
pulling  up  the  leg  of  iiis  trowsers,  &c. 

In  stature,  Westbrook  is  about  six  feet  two  inches.  His 
hair  wad  once  sandy,  or  rather  fox  colour;  but  the  fierceneaa 
of  the  reddish  cast  is  now  softened  by  an  intermixture  of 
grey.  He  has  a  fine  face — his  features  being  moderate  in 
si^e,  and  well  proportioned.  The  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance is  mild,  but  firm;  and  h&  has  a  quick^noving,  and 
intelligent  eye.  His  form  is  good,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
chest,  and  excellent,  and  well  finished  limbs.  He  has  no 
education,  yet  he  talks  well,  and  is  precise,  and  graphic  in 
his  descriptions.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  and  t0 
married  to  his  second  wife,  and  has  a  family  of  fourteen 
children. 
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Weitbrook  is  a  man  who  did,  and  who  will  always  carry 
his  ends.  If  he  once  resolves  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
any  object,  he  is  snre  to  realize  it  The  means  are  mere  ma- 
terials to  be  jud|i^d  of  by  his  conceptions  of  right;  and  these 
are  generally  made  to  obey  the  impulses  of  the  moment, 
come  from  what  quarter,  or  involve  what  consequences  they 
may.  That  he  did  the  state  service  in  the  late  war  is  cer- 
tain — and  for  that  he  ought  to  be  remembered.  For  his  per- 
ception of  morality,  and  observance  of  the  christian  rules,  he 
is  accountable  to  his  God. 

The  evening  brought  with  it  no  wind — and  it  being  pretty 
certain  that  we  should  remain  ^t  anchor  for  the  night,  CoL 

C ,  Mr.  P ^,  and  myself,  agreed  to  go  out  and  spear 

fish.  We  accordingly  sent  ashore  and  had  the  bark  got  for 
flambeaux.  To  me  this  method  of  taking  fish  was  entirely 
new.  We  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  work,  before^  as 
night  set  io,  we  saw  lights  in  different  directions  along  the 
Canada  shore.  Every  thing  was  calm,  and  the  surface  of 
the  river  smooth  as  glass.  I  soon  recognized  the  exactness 
of  the  delineations  of  this  mode  of  taking  fish -by  Cooper^ 
even  to  the  ^^note  qf  admiraiionP'  We  were  soon  of  the 
eompany  of  those  who  go  out  in  the  evening  along  the  shores 
of  this  river  to  take  fish  by  torch  light  The  bark  is  fired, 
and  being  rolled  up,  is  held  in  the  hand  of  a  man  over  the 
bow,  and  some  three  feet  above  it;  or  it  is  broken  up  and 
pat  in  what  resembles  a  frame  of  a  lanthern,  which  being  at- 
tached to  a  pole,  inclines  forward,  and  over  the  bow.  The 
Kght  from  this,  reflecting  into  the  water,  which  is  clear  as 
crystal,  at  the  bow,  and  on  either  side,  discovers  the  fish  that 
are  lured  by  it,  in  the  pellucid  element  below.  The  boat 
glides  down  the  current  noiselessly,  and  is  sculled  back  again 
slowly.  The  spear  is  like  a  fork,  barbed  and  sharp  pointed, 
which  is  attached  to  a  pole  of  some  ten  feet  long.  This  is 
held  by  the  spearsman,  (in  our  boat  one  stood  on  either  side 
of  the  man  who  held  the  flambeaux,)  and  when  a  fish  is  seen, 
it  is  forced  through  the  water;  sometimes  with  one,  and  some- 
timea  with  both  hands.   Being  inexperienced  in  this  method 
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of  taking  fish,  the  Governor,  who  knew  that  none  but  the 
old  fishermen  knew  how  to  make  allowances  for  the  densitj 
of  the  water,  and  to  adjust  the  line  of  the  stroke  to  the  ob- 
ject struck  at,  made  himself  merry  at  our  prospects,  and  pro- 
posed to  make  a  supper  of  our  luck.  We  returned  at  half 
past  ten  o*clock,  with  eight  fine  bass  and  a  pickerel.  I  turn- 
ed in  as  before,  in  the  folds  of  the  mainsail,  and  slept  well. 
Cooper^s  description  of  taking  fish  by  torch  light  is  so  inimi- 
table, that  I  decline  attempting  any,  but  refer  you  to  him. 
He  makes  a  perfect  picture  of  it 

Sunday^  June  25M. 

We  have  wind  this  morning,  but  it  is  ahead.  The  morn- 
ing is  cloudy  and  damp.  After  breakfast  the  clouds  became 
thinner,  and  we  went  ashore,  and  visited  a  family,  part  In- 
dian and  part  French.  The  wind  died  away  again  to  a 
perfect  calm.  We  saw  some  children  fishing  on  a  log  that 
was  run  out  into  the  river,  and  we  joined  them,  and  taking 
a  fish  a-piece,  (Colonel  C.  and  myself,)  returned  to  the  ves- 
sel. Time,  under  such  circumstances,  hangs  heavily.  We 
feel  the  want  of  society,  and  of  those  interesting  exercises 
which  distinguish  and  make  so  lovely  the  Sabbath  day.  But 
here 

**The  sound  of  Uie  church-f^inj^  beU/* 

is  never  heard!     Retired  early  to  my  lodgment  in  the  main* 
sail. 

Monday  J  26//(u 

Morning  damp  and  cloudy.  Wind  ahead — due  north.  The 
air  cold.  Prospects  discouraging;  for  there  is  no  leaving 
this  anchorage  under  such  circumstances.  True,  we  have  a 
sufficiency  of  stores,  and  fish  are  plenty — but  our  object  is 
ahead;  and  to  be  thus  delayed,  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty^ 
is  oppressive.  Our  sailors  went  out  last  night  and  took  fifty 
fine  bass,  sheeps-head,  pickerel  and  pike.  But  neither  the8e 
fish,  nor  the  sport,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  taking  them, 
would  keep  us  here,  if  the  accident  had  not  happened  to  our 
canoe.     We -would  be^  in  possessioa  of  this  little  bark^  su- 
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perior  to  the  current,  and  even  to  the  winds,  in  a  place  so 
narrow  as  this.  Now  we  are  stopped  by  the  one,  and  baf- 
fled by  the  other;  and  shall  be  subject*  to  such  delays  untii 
we  reach  Michillimackinac. 

My  health  is  greatly  improved.  I  confess,  however,  that 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  loss  of  home  and  its  endearments* 

At  two  o'clock,  the  John  Quincy  Adams  came  down  from 
Michillimackinac^  and  on  nearing  us,  anchored.  We  heard 
of  the  "Young  Tiger,'*  with  our  provisions  and  stores.  The 
J.  Q.  A.  p«)ssed  her  about  one  hundred  miles  ahead.  By 
this  time,  doubtless,  she  is  at  Michillimackinac.  At  sun- 
down the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  but  did  not  blow 
strong  enough  to  force  us  through  this  current  How  in^ 
valuable  are  steam  boats  felt,  to  be  by  persons  thus  circum- 
gtanced!  None  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate  their  im- 
portance as  those  who  are  becalmedi  and  whose  destination 
is  against  the  stnsam* 

Tuesday.  ^7tL 
Slept  last  night  in  the  cabin,  but  do  not  feel  so  refreshed 
as  when  I  rose  from  the  mainsail.  The  air  is  pure  and  brac- 
ing above;  but  not  so  below.  Wind,  north-west — ^this,  as 
to  direction,  would  do,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough.  We 
amuse  ourselves  with  conversation  and  by  reading,*  and  £0- 

*  HaTtiig  received,  under  corer,  from  an  anonymous  friend,  a  few  days 
before  1  left  bonie,  a  paper,  inclosing  a  Eulogy  on  Cowper,  the  poet,  I  asked 
permittion  to  read  it  I  enclose  it  to  you,  hoping  it  may  gratify  you  ai 
much  as  it  has  me,  and  those  to  whom  I  hare  just  read  it 

**Eulogy  on  the  Genius  of  Cowper,  read  as  an,exercif>e  at  the  Annirersary 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  in  IS 24,  by  the  Rer.  Miltov  P. 

BftAMAir. 

^To  discuss  the  merits  of  Cowper,  is  like  analyzing  the  quallUes  of  an 
latimate  friend;  the  emotions  of  our  hearts  towards  him  are  not  so  much 
•ddiiration  as  tenderness;  not  so  much  admiration  for  illustrious  genius,  as 
affsction  for  the  loreliness  of  personal  character.  The  accounts  of  his  life, 
M  pourtrayed  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  exhibited  in  his  prirate  corres* 
poodences,  and  wrought  into  the  descriptions  of  his  poetry,  are  made  up  of 
Qieee  lesser  incidents  and  houriy  displays  of  feeling,  which  constitute  tha 
Material  and  charm  of  personal  friendship.  We  feel  ourselrcs  linked  to 
kim  by  the  ties  of  a  long  and  affectionate  intimacy;  we  are  let  into  the  s«* 
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log  on  fibore.  Here  we  walk  up  and  down  the  bank  of  the 
river,  think  of  home,  and  wish  for  the  wind  to  Wow.  Near 
our  walk  on  the  baAk  are  growing  the  wild  gooseberry,  and 
the  garden  currants.  From  the  regularity  of  the  bushes,  it 
would  seem  they  had  been  planted.  But  we  see  no  remains 
of  the  habitation  of  man  near.     Still,  Indians  may  faaye  once 

crecy  and  conBdenoe  of  his  bosom;  and  our  souls  mingle  with  his,  and  flow 
together  with  it  in  its  current  of  thoughts  and  joys  and  sadness.  Other  poets 
are  borne  above  us,  and  break  away  from  the  sympathies  of  the  aovl,  and 
are  wafted  in  Tast  eUvatioa  on  the  breath  of  a  general  fame;  we  gaze  oo 
them  with  a  feeling  of  cold  and  tumultuous  wonder,  and  every  personal  trait 
and  favourite  virtue  and  weakness,  are  swallowed  up  in  the  full  blaze  of 
Intellectual  glory.  But  Cowper  has  descended  from  the  dazzling  height  and 
glorious  company  of  his  fellow  luminaries,  hovering  over  the  dwelling  of 
peaceful  life,  and  shedding  down  upon  them  a  soft  radiance,  as  if  imploring 
the  love  and  fellowship  of  mortality.  His  image  is  mingled  with  our  visions 
of  domestic  bliss;  it  dwells  among  the  remembered  pleasures  of  childhood 
and  home.  The  spirit  of  his  soft  and  lovely  character  steals  through  the  re- 
lations of  private  intercourse  and  social  affinities.  We  throw  open  to  hka 
the  inmost  sanctuaries  of  our  bosoms,  and  he  enters  a  dear  and  welcome  vi- 
sitor. His  very  name  kindles  iip  within  us  a  glow  of  human  sensibility  and 
e^estial  purity.  The  thought  of  him  is  4ike  a  whisperiag  vision  ef  paradise. 
How  softly  do  our  contemplations  repoee  on  this  dearest  and  most  sacred 
image  of  genius  I  how  quietly  he  steals  away  one  and  another  of  our  sympa- 
thies, 'till  the  enchanted  heart  surrenders  in  sweet  captivation,  and  rejoket 
in  his  power! 

«*There  was  in  the  conttitution  of  Cowper  a  deep  and  strong  Morality,  a 
quiet,  but  inextinguishable  warmth  of  temperament,  in  which  every  pure  and 
aifiiable  feeling  sprung  up  in  ever-blooming  freshness  and  verduM.  It  was 
in  his  age  and  before,  that  the  hoUow-hearted  poetry  of  France  had  spread 
its  elegant  and  frosty  incrustations  over  the  fountains  of  the  Brkish  Heiioon; 
but  the  streams  still  flowed  beneath,  and  collected  in  secret  their  force,  *tiU 
they  gushed  forth  warm  and  sparkling  in  the  genius  of  Cowper. 

*'The  original  temperament  of  Cowper  fitted  him  for  a  secluded  retreat 
and  select  friendship.  His  situation  might  seem  to  deprive  him  of  mueh  of 
liiat  literary  stimulus  and  that  wide  fellowship  with  the  play  of  hunan  paa- 
sions,  which  is  so  generally  necessary  to  sustain  the  heart  in  healthful  and 
Tigourous  exercise;  byta  manner  of  life  which  was  iU  suited  to  the  general 
structure  of  our  moral  nature,  was  just  adapted  to  give  his  the  most  vigoaw 
oils  expan&ion.  His  acute  sensibilities  shrunk  from  the  rough  contact  of  a 
selfish  and  unsympaUiizing  world;  he  sighed  for  the  protection  and  nowislK 
■lent  of  tender  childhood;  he  wanted  to  repose  on  the  bosom  that  loved  him 
with  maternal  fondness.  His  gentle  and  innocent  affections  expanded  thea- 
selves  to  sweet  smiles  and  soothing  voieaa,  and  delicate  assidnities;  mk4  m 
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lived  near  this  spot,  9nd  their  lodgings  being  so  frail  have 
left  none  of  their  remains.  Time  and  the  elements  soon  de- 
stroy an  Indian  tenement 

The  robin  red  breast  is  hfere,  and  other  birds,  whose  notes 
are  familiar;  and  these  serve  to  cheer  and  remind  us,  in  the 
solitude  of  these  shores,  of  places  more  dear. 

the  tender  Tegetable  drinks  in  its  life  from  the  dews  of  the  erening,  so  the 
heart  of  Covrper  banquetted  on  the  soft  elegance  of  female  conrtesies.  He 
ooufd  not  tolerate  a  distant  and  ciril  friendship;  if  he  loved,  it  was  with  the 
ardour  of  young  and  untaught  enthtisiasm.  With  the  boundless  confidence 
of  inexperience,  he  clasped  his  friend  to  his  inmost  self,  and  bathed  and 
blessed  him  in  the  outpourings  of  his  purest  afie^^tions. 

^'Domestic  seclusion  was  the  element  in  whieh  he  lived  and  breathed.  He 
deNghted  in  the  contemplation  of  human  character  and  manners,  as  they 
displajed  their  countless  huea  to  objects  of  pleasure  and  ambition;  but  they 
nust  be  chastened  and.  mellowed  by  distance;  the  toil,  and  clamour,  and 
confusion,  and  heart-breaking  of  this  restless  and  turbid  life — he  loved  to 
feel  and  pity  them  all;  but  it  was  in  tbe  musing  of  quiet  contemplalion;  it 
was  as  one  who  at  a  distance  n*om  the  haunts  of  men,  and  his  feelings  sooth- 
ed to  the  mildness  of  an  evening  sky,  listens  to  the  mhigled  murmurs  of  a 
busy  and  expiring  day.  Th^  heartlessness  of  an  indolent  and  irregular  life, 
tbe  succeeding  months  of  agony  which  rolled  over  him,  must  have  gi?en 
double  attractions  to  a  scene  of  calm  and  hallowed  repose;  here  he  found 
rest  and  healing  to  his  wounded  spirit;  here  it  flowed  even  and  tranquil  like 
tbe  genUe  ripples  of  an  ocean  after  a  night  of  shipwreck  and  storm;  and 
the  scenery  of  life  comes  refleeted  from  his  mind  in  all  Its  original  beauty, 
and  IB  crystalline  purity. 

"llierc  is  a  peculiar  charm  petvading  the  writings  of  Cowper,  which  the 
beail  only  can  understand.  He  has  no  loftiness  of  diction,  or  surprising 
novelties  of  imagery  to  lead  captive  the  fancy.  His  style  is  that  of  an  even 
and  unambitious  phraseology.  You  see  no  labour  of  thought,  nor  sudden 
bnpulaes  of  inspiration.  When  he  rises,  it  is  in  gentle  undulation.  There 
is  sometimes  such  a  want  of  vigour,  that  he  almost  borders  on  tbe  very  verge 
of  tameness,  when  some  happy  thought  will  awaken  a  new  gleam  of  poetic 
fervour,  and  every  reader  will  forglf  e  him  bis  error.  The  tone  of  feeling 
that  pervades  his  composition,  is  perfectly  inimitable,  it  b  so  entirely  the 
effiisioB  ef  his  native  and  spontaneous  temperament.  Tbe  directness  and 
simplicity  of  his  expression,  too,  no  art  can  equal,  because  art  did  not  pro- 
tece  it;  it  is  as  limpid  as  water,  and  the  sentiment  is  seen  through  It  as  a 
oiedium  of  perfect  transparency.  It  is  so  original  and  peculiar,  so  shaped 
to  the  thoughts  to  which  it  gives  utterance,  so  impregnated  with  the  warm 
and  living  spirit  that  glowed  within  him,  that  it  seems  not  coUected  from 
the  common  vocabulary  of  the  language,  but  the  birth  of  oceasioB,  and  to 
he  thrown  out  as  a  new  ereation  from  the  omnipotence  of  his  fancy. 
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At  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.  weighed  anchor  under  favourable 
auspices.  Wind  fresh  from  the  west  Passed  the  Superior, 
of  Buflfaloe,  a  fine  schooner,  bound  down.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
the  wind  that  had  been  gradually  falling,  ceased,  and  we 
dropped  anchor,  having  come  only  three  miles  in  four  hours! 
At  half  past  one,  weighed  again.     Wind  fair,  and  free;  at 

**\n  many  respects,  Cowper  was  a  contrast  to  Thomson,  whose  genku  was 
certainly  inclined  to  the  French  models.  Tbon^non  bad  more  splendour,  but 
less  of  that  earnest  sincerity  that  flows  into  the  heart  like  a  stream  of  liquid 
pathos.  He  has  a  more  ambitious  fancy,  and  while  in  Cowper  you  are  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  in  him  you  think  of  the  superlati?e  el^ 
gance  of  the  description.  The  one  throws  the  riches  of  his  fancy  on  the 
riches  of  nature;  his  heart  leaps  forth  and  colours  with  his  passion  the  scene 
which  his  pencil  is  to  draw;  while -in  the  descriptions  of  Cowper,  you  have 
the  naked  and  exact  impress  of  the  li?ing  beauty  which  caught  his  delicate 
and  sensitive  eye.  There  is  more  invention  in  Thomson,  and  more  reality 
in  Cowper.  In  Thomson,  you  see  the  out'burstings  of  riotous  and  intoxi- 
cated power,  the  wide  diiinsion  of  a  spirit  so  plastic  and  penetrating,  that 
it  moulds  and  fires  every  subject  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  materials. 
Cowper  transfuses  a  iiufilciency  of  fervour  into  every  subject;  and  while 
thf-re  is  no  forced  animation,  there  is  no  overflowing  fulness;  nothing  want- 
ing, and  nothing  to  spare. 

^'Cowper  was  a  christian,  and  I  doubt  not,  that  often  has  the  dercut  spirit 
risi^n  from  the  perusal  ot  his  strains,  and  rapt  in  tbe  holy  .elevation  eaught 
from  this  mingled  flame  of  genius  and  piety,  poured  out  the  ecstacies  of  fab 
soul  for  sueh  a  gift  Jto  religion.  It  has  been  the  reproach-  or  misfortune  uf 
its  friends,  that  they  hare  cramped  its  energies  by  scholastic  definitions; 
that  instead  of  letting  its  native  attracUons  bhine  through  the  medium  of  a 
rieh  and  elevated  diction,  they  have  both  from  tbe  pulpit  and  the  press,  dis* 
guised  it  by  a  quaint  and  pedantic  phraseology;  they  have  sullied  its  lustre 
by  numerous  and  gross  perversities  of  taste;  they  have  chilled  its  generous 
and  lofty  spirit  by  narrow,  and  spiritless,  and  common-place  sentiment  This 
i«proach  can  be,  and  it  ought  to  be,  wiped  off*.  The  separation  between 
W>\e  and  devotion,  is  a  most  unnatural  divorce.  Cowper  had  a  soul  keenly 
alive  to  eveij  beauty  of  nature  and  art;  and  religion,  as  invested  with  the 
charms  of  his  poetry,  never  wore  an  earthly  robe  that  shone  so  like  its  hue 
of  original  and  celestial  loveliness.  Never  dwelt  there  in  a  human  being  a 
temper  ihat  mingled  so  kindly  with  the  bland  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  touch* 
ed  with  its  hallowed  fire  all  the  springs  of  his  elegant  taste;  it  breathed  its 
inspiring  vigour  into  all  his  innocent  loves,  till  every  element  of  his  beauti* 
ful  genius,  hke  the  scenes  it  described,  wafted  nothing  but  incense  to  heaven. 
What!  shall  man  be  attracted  to  every  other  of  his  interests  by  the  forms  of 
a  seductive  rhetoric,  and  the  power  of  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  imagery! 
Bball  genius  pour  iorth  its  praises  of  nature  till  the  stars  abofe  us  twinkle 
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half  past  two,  opposite  the  county  town  of  St  Clair  coun-' 
ty,  a  little  town  hardly  yet  in  the  gristle,  there  being  only 
aeven  houses,  besides  the  court  house  and  the  jail.  These 
latter  remain  to  be  finished.  Distant  from  Detroit  seventy 
miles,  and  within  three  miles  of  Fort  Gratiot  At  half  past 
seven  o'clock,  p.  m.  becalmed,  and  dropped  anchor  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  Canada  shore,  along  which  are  three  or 
four  little  log  cabins,  which  seem  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the 
undisturbed  solitude  that  reigns  along  these  shores.  Night 
is  the  only  time  when  any  thing  is  seen  or  heard;  and  then 
they  are  lit  up  with  numerous  fires,  and  ever  and  anon  you 
bear  the  paddle  strike  against  the  side  of  the  canoe;  or  the 
spear  plunge  into  the  deep— when  all  is  still  again.  The 
shores,  for  the  last  twelve  miles,  are  beautiful.  The  banks 
are  bold,  and  the  woods  lovely;  and  these  are  reflected  as  in 
a  mirror  in  the  river  tJiat  runs  rapidly,  though  smoothly  by. 
The  water  is  delightful  to  drink,  and  is  very  cool  withal. 

Mr.  P.  and  myself  crossed  over,  to  the  mouth  of  Black 
river,  so  called  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  which 
is  as  black  as  ink,  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  a  vegetable  de- 
posit This  water  makes  its  black  mark  in  the  crystal  cur- 
rent of  the  St  Clair,  and  is  avoided  when  the  bucket  is  sent 

down  wiUi  new  lustre,  and  the  whole  earth  wake  to  new  beauty,  as  when  it 
bunt  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  Almighty  love?  Shall  vice  itself  glitter  in 
tLe  magie  of  unwonted  melody,  and  the  heart  be  drunken  with  its  sorceries? 
Shall  the  God  of  hearen  be  blasphemed  in  colours  dipped  in  his  own  glory; 
•od  sbaU  religion,  the  joy  of  angels,  and  dearest  friend  of  humanity,  the 
bright  hope  and  yision  of  immortality,  meet  the  naked  selfishness  of  the 
heart  without  a  grace  to  soften  and  conciliate?  Must  it  contend,  not  only 
with  the  polished  shaft  of  wit,  the  subtleties  of  depraved  reason,  and  the 
host  of  mighty  passions — but  must  it  also  wage  unnatural  war  with  those 
Tery  refinements  and  sensibilitiee  of  our  nature,  which  owe  to  it  their  purest 
oourishment  and  noblest  elevation?  It  has  .done  that  for  man,  which  ought 
to  fill  every  heart  with  enthusiasm.  The  prospects  of  its  achievements  are 
enough  to  open  all  the  fountains  of  the  soul;  to  make  it  break  from  its  tame 
and  proscribed  impurity  of  diction;  to  pour  around  Christianity  the  light  of 
every  taste,  and  the  charm  of  irresistible  persuasion.  Then  melting  down 
every  obstacle,  it  shall  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  every  eye  is 
ravished  with  its  beauty,  and  every  heart  yields  it  the  homage  of  veneration^" 
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down  to  get  a  supply.  We  found  the  few  people  who  live 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  midst  of  low  grounds  and  m.o9(tuitos, 
with  fires  at  their  doors  to  sitioke  away  these  tormentors, 
and  rain  frogs  on  the  logs  of  their  huts  to  sing  them  to  re- 
pose. 

Wtine$day^  28^A. 

Just  before  day  I  felt  the  boom  rock,  and  the  wind  pene- 
trate the  mainsail,  where  1  had  once  more  chosen  to  sleep.  I 
put  my  hand  out,  and  looking  at  the  north  star,  ascertained 
it  was  fair.  I  called  the  captain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
topsail  was  set,  the  anchor  up,  and  we  were  under  way.  We 
were  now  fairly  in  the  current,  and  by  four  o^clock  we  were 
opposite  Fort  Gratiot;  and  at  half  past  four,  opposite  the 
light  house.  Indian  lodges  were  seen  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  although  the  wind  blew  fresh,  we  made  only  about 
four  miles'  the  hour,  as  in  the  rapids  the  current  opposed  us 
at  the  rate  of  six.  We  had,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of 
seeihg  the  Indians,  who  came  out  to  observe  us.  We  were 
particularly  struck  with  several,  who,  on  coming  out  of  their 
lodges,  ran  towards  the  house  occupied  by  Col.  McD — g — 1, 
the  keeper  of  the  light  house.  They  ran  in,  and  immediately 
came  out  with  rifles,  and  fired  a  salute.  This,  doubtless,  was 
in  honour  of  the  Governor,  for  Col.  McD — g — 1  had  been 
informed  that  he  was  below,  and  had  sefit  him  word,  by  no 
means  to  pass  without  calling,  as  he  had  some  refreshments, 
&c.  which  he  had  procured  on  purpose  for  him.  Just  as  we 
were  passing  the  Colonel's  house,  a  man  came  out,  not  quite 
half  dressed,  rubbing  his  head,  which  was  bald,  with  a  towel, 
and  calling  to  us;  but  had  not  come  more  than  ten  yards  to* 
wards  the  shore,  before  he  turned  short  about,  and  stiH  rub- 
bing his  head,  ran  in  ^gaih.  The  salute  was  continued  until 
some  ten  or  twelve  rounds  were  fired,  when  we  found  our- 
selves through  the  rapids,  and  fairly  out  upon  Lake  Huron. 
The  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  lake  began  to  show  itself  in 
something  of  an  angry  mood.  Reefed  the  topsail.  Soon  after 
the  wind  fell,  but  the  lake  was  yet  boisterous.    Dinner  being 
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aanouncecly  I  was  anxioas  to  know  its  effects  upon  the  Go- 
vernor. He  prudently  declined  coming  below,  not  willing 
to  venture  into  close  contact  with  the  vapours  (rom  boiled 
meat,  in  the  midst  of  a  rolling  sea.  The  Colonel,  and  Mr. 
P.,  and  myself,  enjoyed  the  meal,  and  not  a  little  under  the 
influence  of  relief  from  our  bodings  in  regard  to  the  delay 
which  threatened  to  keep  us  for  some  time  longer  in  the 
river  St  Clair.  We  drank,  among  other  things,  (for  you 
must  know,  we  had  some  wine  along,)  to  absent  friends* 
This  is  a  standing  toast 

At  half  past  six,  p.  m.  off  Paint  au  Barqut^  the  southern 
cape  of  Saginac  bay,  and  seventy-five  miles  above  the  light 
house  at  Fort  Gratiot  Wind  yet  fair,  but  light,  with  occa- 
uonal  showers,  and  a  temperature,  judging  from  my  feelings, 
for  I  have  no  thermometer,  of  about  seventy  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  At  sun  down,  totally  becalmed,  and  rolling 
about  most  uncomfortably  upon  this  inland  sea,  which  is  not 
yet  quiet  from  the  effects  of  the  strong  wind  that  prevailed 
this  morning.  No  land  visible  except  Point  cm  BarquCf 
all  the  rest  an  ocean  without  a  shore;  and  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon.  At  twelve  at  night  wind  freshened  from  west* 
south-west    • 

^    Thurtday^  29/A. 

Rdae  at  six  o'clock;  off  the  high  lands  of  Sable j  and  going 
di  the  rate  of  nine  miles  die  hour,  with  the  wind  west-south- 
west The  sky  clear,  and  the  air  cool.  We  are  now  within 
eight  miles  of  Thunder  bay,  distant  from  Point  au  Barque 
seventy-five  miles,  and  we  have  advanced  this  distance  since 
last  evening.  At  a  quarter  past  seven,  the  wind  heading  us 
for  a  few  moments,  suddenly  died  away,  and  we  are  again 
left  to  roll  about  in  this  sea,  nearly  opposite  Thunder  bay. 
In  an  hour  after  the  wind  rose  and  blew  hard,  but  not  so 
BMAch  ahead  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  tack,  nor  so  free  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  keep  our  course.  Wind  increased.  Double 
reefed  the  topsail,  and  reefed  the  mainsail.  Wind  increased 
yet  more-«-wheo  ii  was  concluded  to  make  a  harbour.     We 
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made  one  at  half  past  four,  p.  m.,  by  running  into  Presqiu 
isle  bay,  a  beautiful  indentation  of  the  lake,  and  in  shape 
something  resembling  a  horse  shoe.  It  is  about  two  miles^ 
by  one  and  a  half,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  safest  har« 
bours  in  the  lake.  The  water  over  the  bar  is  about  three 
fathoms,  and  generally,  in  the  bay,  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  fathoms,  and  is  like  crystal.  We  went  on  shore.  Saw 
numerous  tracks  of  deer  on  the  beach,  gathered  some  flowers^ 
and  picked  up  some  shells;  and  towards  night,  prepared  for 
another  fishing  expedition.  We  were  not  .successful.  At  two 
in  the  morning,  the  wind  favouring  us,  we  got  under  way. 

tHday,  SOih. 

Weather  cloudy,  and  damp,  and  cold.  Wind  heading  us^ 
swells  high.  No  keeping  one's  feet  Prospects  lowering. 
Stormy.  Wind  whistles  in  the  rigging.  Resolved  to  seek 
a  harbour.  TaCked  about,  and  ran  down  the  southern  shore^ 
and  anchored  ten  miles  below  "Forty  mile  point*'  Prospects 
squally.  The  captain  thinks  our  situation  not  safe,  and  re- 
solves to  run  down  and  seek  a  more  secure  harbour  for 
the  night  Weighed  anchor,  and  ran  down  the  coast  until 
we  made  our  beautiful  bay,  and  once  more,  and  at  half  past 
five,  p.  M.,  cast  anchor  within  it  Just  as  we  turned  to  rua 
in,  a  bow  of  uncommon  l^rilliancy  burnished  the  lake,  and 
lit  up  the  heavens.  It  seems  to  have  come  to  us  after  the 
storm  of  the  morning,  as  a  messenger  promising  more  trail* 
quil  times;  and  the  heart>cheering  exclamation  of  the  Deity 
to  those  who  survived  the  flood — ^^Btholdy  I  do  set  my  bow 
in  the  cloudy^^  comes  to  us  with  some,  but  doubtless  a  very 
small  portion,  of  that  joy  which  lit  up  the  future  of*  their 
prospects.  Went  ashore  on  the  same  beach  which  I  thought 
had  been  trodden  by  us  last  evening  for  the  last  time.  Saw 
some  deer  feeding  near  the  shore  on  little  hillocks,  or  mounds, 
that  rise  out  of  the  sand.  They  appeared  not  to  regard  our 
approach,  and  thus  indicated  their  own  sense  of  the  security 
of  this  their  retired,  and  little  frequented  home.  Returned 
to  the  vessel  about  sun-down.     W  ind  lulled  into  a  perfect 
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aim.     The  wood  robio  eolivens  the  surrounding  solitude^ 
and  cheers  us  with  his  evening  song. 

Saturday  J  July  1  st. 
Morning  cloudy^  but  some  prospects  of  clear  weather. 
The  clouds  are  thin,  and  have  parted  in  many  places,  shew* 
ing  the  blue  sky  beyond.  The  temperature  is  milder.  But 
the  wind  is  yet  ahead.  Visited  the  beach  again,  and  soon 
after,  the  wind  sprung  up  from  the  south-east,  when  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  left  this  beautiful  and  secure  harbour 
with  no  expectation  that  we  should  ever  see  it  again.  There 
is  something  melancholy  in  parting  even  from  an  anehorage, 
where  safety*  has  been  realized,  and  which  has,  from  this  or 
any  other  cause,  interested  our  feelings,  when  we  feel  that  it 
is  a  last  parting.  As  we  passed  over  the  bar  the  wind  lulled; 
the  water  was  calm,  and  its  surface  unruffled.  Looking  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  I  saw  the  bottom  distinctly;  almost  as 
much  so  as  if  no  water  intervened.  I  was  curious  to  know 
its  depth,  and  at  that  place  it  measured  twenty-three  feet. 
As  I  drew  the  line  up,  a  shoal  of  fish  swam  in,  and  under 
the  vessel,  near  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  evening  is 
loiVely.  Sun-set  splendid!  '  Every  thing  calm  and  noise- 
less. Even  the  surf  rolled  on  the  shore  with  tenderness. 
Our  sails  hung  loosely  and  motidnless  by  the  mast.  So  va- 
Tiable  are  the  winds  in  this  lake  country.  We  were  not  yet 
more  than  five  miles  from  our  anchorage,  though  we  weigh- 
ed the  anchor  with  such  a  fine  prospect  of  a  speedy  run  to 
Michillimaekinac. 

Sunday,  July  2d 

Seven  o^cIock,  a.  x.  Wind  ahead,  and  weather  damp 
and  foggy.  Lake  rough.  The  elements  the  same,  and  in  all 
respects,  as  when  we  returned  on  the  30th  ultimo,  to  seek 
belter  from  the  storm;  and  we  are  at  this  hour  nearly  in 
the  same  place  as  when  we  tacked  about  on  that  day.  We 
are  now  resolved  to  proceed,  and  take  the  chances.  Hew 
baffling! — ^But  how  like  life! — Ever  varying! 

Hope  sees  the  prospect  with  delighted  eje-« 
That^aDI    ••••••••• 
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At  ten  o'clock  the  wind  blew  hard  from  the  north-wait^ 
and  in  the  very  eye  of  our  course.  Our  destination  was  Mi* 
chillimackinac.  We  held  a  council.  The  question  submit- 
ted was — ^^Shall  we  continue  in  the  eye  of  the  storm  to 
make  efforts  to  reach  MichilliHiackinac,  or  bear  away  and 
make  Drummond's  island?"  It  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
Governor  that  we  bear  away  for  DrummoAd's  island,  and  we 
bore  away  accordingly.  On  arriving  at  Drummond'sisland,  it 
being  forty  miles  from  both  Michillimackinac  and  the  Saull 
de  St  Mari^y  we  here  determined  also  on  our  ulterior  move*^ 
ments  from  thence;— -it  is  to  leave  the  schooner,  and  take 
barges  for  the  Sault;  and  omit  calling  on  our  way  out  at 
Michillimackinac.  So  the  matter  rests  for  the  present  A 
little  southing  of  the  wind,  and  a  smoother  sea,  may  alter 
our  present  resolves,  and  we  may  yet  make  Miahillimaclu- 
nac.     A  few  hours  will  determine. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  I  was  struck  with  the  thoifght  that 
those  who  are  dear  to  me  at  home,  and  thousands  of  otheiti 
in  our  polished  cities,  and  in  all  our  little  towns  and  villages^ 
were  thronging  the  temples  of  the  Almighty — whilst  the  bells 
were  yet  ringing  their  peals;  add  I,  lonely>  (for  the  thought 
made  me  feel  so,)  was  doomed  to  be  buffeted  about  by  the 
billows  of  Lake  Huron,  and  driven  from  my  course.  Un- 
der this  feeling  I  went  below  and  took  a  number  of  the 
Quarterly  that  Governor  Ca^s  had  (u^u^t  with  him,  and 
turned  to  the  article  headed  ^^^ew  Churches**^  Itisade* 
fence  of  the  Church  of  England  from  alleged  attacks,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  the  dissenters.  The  writer  concludes  his  es- 
say in  these  words:  ^ 'But  her  cause,"  the  cause  of  the  chureh, 
^4sthat  of  good  sense  and  rational  piety;  her  benefits  are  felt 
through  the  whole  mass  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  &c.  &c.  We  trust,  without  the  least  apprehensioa 
of  danger  from  the  blundering  demagogue,  the  bitter  and  en- 
vious dissenter,  or  the  artful  infidel,  who  would  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  latter,  in  order  to  overthrow  that  which 
he  knows  to  be  the  bulwark  of  sincere  Christianity;  we  trust 
her  to  the  right  feeling,  the  sober  reason,  the  well  deserved 
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atiftehiiient  of  h€r  country;  which,  under  Divine  Prorideoce 
will  maintain  her  in  her  state  of  dignity,  as  well  as  qsefal- 
Bess;  the  church  which  has  produced  mor^  learning  than 
any  in  Europe,  which  ib  defaced  by  fewer  blemishes,  and 
adorned  by  as  much  true  religion  as  any  system  of  Christi- 
anity since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.'' 

There  is.something  of  the  bigot  in  this;  and  some  claims 
aet  up  ibr  superior  purity,  which  I  am  not  prepai*ed  to  cede« 
I  cherish  for  this  church  a  heart-felt  veneration.  The  world 
owes  much  to  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion.  From  her 
nuch  light  has  proceeded.  Nobody  questions  her  advance- 
ment in  learning,  nor  that  some  of  her  divines  have  set  the 
way  marks  to  fame,  and  immortality.  But  is  this  a  good 
reason  why  dissenters,  to  whose  efforts  this  very  church  owas 
00  much,  in  tilie  stir  which  their  junremitted  labours  have 
carried  into  her  very  citadel;  in  the  necessity  which  her 
elergy  have  felt  to  reform  themselves^  as  well  in  life  as  in  zeal, 
ahould  be  Ihus  assailed?  Surely  the  numerous  dissenters, 
who  are  joined  by  this  writer  with  the  infidels,  and  denomi- 
nated as  ^bitter,  and  envious^  and  as  artful"  as  they,do  not,  in 
diis  country  at  least,  come  under  a  denunciation  so  sweep- 
ing and  so  severe.  I  really  consider  all  such  invective  as 
diq;>araging  to  the  cause  of  religion;  and  am  not  disposed, 
because  it  is  indulged  in  by  a  writer  in  support  of  the  church 
for  which  I  feel  a  strong  attachment  myself,  to  acquiesce  in 
•uch  an  assumption  of  learning  and  purity,  when  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  humble  and  less  pretending;  but  who  are 
no  doubt  as  sincere,  as  learned,  and  as  pious,  as  the  writer 
for  the  Quarterly,  or  those  whose  cause  he  espouses  with  so 
little  of  that  spirit  of  toleration,  which  is  the  glory  of  both 
reason  and  religion.  The  writer,  as  if  coming  to  himself 
aays  in  another  place,  and  with  as  much  beauty  as  truth: 
^'Human  errors,  as  the  generations  of  those  who  hold  them, 
are  of  leaf-like  number,  and  duration;  but  the  principles  to 
which  they  may  be  traced,  are  few  and  lasting.'^  In  these 
sentiments  we  agree.    After  all,  perhapiy  a  little  intemperate 
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zeal  led  him  astray,  and  a  little  reflection  may  put  him  right 
again. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  were  off  the  Manitoulin  islands,  and 
in  a  direct  course  to  Drummond's  island.  These  islands  are 
said  by  the  writers  on  Canada,  to  have  been  once  peopled  by 
what  they  call  the  Amicways,  who  were  by  them  styled  a 
femily.  This  family  was  said  to  havfe  descended  from  the 
Great  Beaver,  a  mythological  personage  of  distinction.  The 
name,  Manitoulin^  signifies  the  residence  of  manitoeaj  or 
spirits.  There  is  no  doubt  but  in  times  past,  as  indeed  in 
the  present  day,  the  Indians  attached  great  importance  to 
those  admitted  residences  of  their  manitoes.  It  is  not  impro* 
bable  but  that  these  impressions  were  made  originally,  and 
maintained  to  this  day,  by  the  mirage^  or  looming  whidi 
gives  to  these  islands  the  most  fantastic  and  ever  varying 
shapes,  and  which  are  often  strikingly  beautiful,  or  terrific 
These  changes,  which  the  children  of  nature  could  not  com- 
prehend, were  attributed  to  genii,  or  spirits;  and  the  places 
where  they  were  most  frequently  witnessed,  (and  these  are 
the  islands)  were  considered  as  being  inhabited  by  manitoes, 
whose  power  was  in  such  varied  exercise.  We  saw  all  this 
variety  of  form  given,  by  this  looming,  to  those  islands. — 
At  one  time  they  would  be  invisible — then  an  arm^  like  a 
promontory  stretched  out  for  miles,  and  apparently  above 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  would  show  itself.  At  another,  a 
castle  would  appear,  with  its  walls  and  towers — and  huge 
piles  of  ruins;  when  suddenly  all  these  would  vanish,  and 
new  forms  appear.  It  is  to  these  islands,  made  thus  strange* 
ly  various  by  the  mists  and  vapours,  and  the  light,  that  the 
Indians  go,  to  perform  their  mysterious  rites,  or  to  pacify 
the  spirits  that  preside  there. 

At  one  o'clock,  Drummond's  island  and  the  high  lands  of 
St  Joseph  are  in  view  directly  before  us;  and  in  the  west, 
on  our  left,  Michillimackina^and  Boia  ^/anc,  looming  above 
the  other  dark  lines  that  the  fogs  and  vapours  make  upon  the 
sky.     Wind  west,  and  moderate. 
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At  five  o'clock,  dropped  anchor  in  the  Detour,  having 
mn  island  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Detour,  about  thirty 
yards  from  our  stern,  filled  with  Indians— drunk,  noisy,  and 
naked!     This  sight  interested  me  more  than  any  I  had  seen. 

The  boat  was  let  down,  and  Colonel  C ,  Mr.  P ,  and 

myself,  went  on  this  island,  on  our  way  to  Drummond's  is- 
land, which  is  about  a  mile  across  from  our  anchorage.  We 
there  learned  from  an  interpreter  that  these  were  Indians 
who  had  been  to  Drummond's  island,  (principally  Chippe- 
ways  and  Ottawas)  to  receive  their  annual  presents;  and 
that  having  got  them,  they  had  as  usual  given  them  for  whis- 
key, and  were  now  enjoying  the  luxury  of  being  drunk  and 
naked.  They  soon  thronged  the  shore  of  the  island,  and 
acme  of  them  jumped  into  our  boat  We  maintained  our 
position  with  composure,  when,  after  a  short  period,  they 
went  out;  when  we  continued  on  to  Drummond's  island,  Mr. 

P being  charged  with  directions  to  hire  or  purchase  a 

barge  to  take  us  on  to  the  Sault  On  landing,  we  found  there 
several  officers  of  the  post,  and  were  introduced  to  them  by 
Captain  Mcintosh,  the  commander  of  the  schooner  Welling- 
ton. We  were  received  with  great  courtesy,  and  invited  to 
their  quarters.  Where  all  are  polite,  it  may  be  deemed  in- 
vidious to  mention  any;  but  I  must  introduce  into  this  jour- 
nal the  names  of  Captain  Anderson  and  lady.  After  having 
taken  wine  with  the  officers,  Capt.  A.  shewed  us  the  gardens, 
and  accompanied  us  to  the  Indian  lodges.  There  remained 
of  the  nearly  three  thousand  who  had  been  there  to  receive 
presents,  about  six  hundred,  principally  Ottawas.  Their 
lodges  were  in  fine  order,  and  filled  with  many  comforts; 
and  themselves  well  clothed.  After  having  visited  them 
pretty  generally,  we  arrived  nearl]»  Opposite  Capt  Ander- 
son's quarters,  when  he  invited  us  to  take  tea,  adding  Mrs. 
A's  request  to  his  own,  and  when  we  referred  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  he  overcame  all  further  difficulties  which  our 
Irish  to  return  to  the  vessel  might  have  starred,  by  adding, 
^^Mrs.  A.  has  prepared  tea,  gentlemen,  and  desired  me  to 
express  the  hope  that  she  may  not  be  disappointed  in  seeing 
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you."  As  we  neared  the  house,  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  building  not  far  off,  in  which  some  persons  were  sing- 
ing. I  inquired  what  it  meant?  The  captain  answered,  ^Hhe 
Indians  are  worshipping."  **Who  an^they?"  "Ottawaa." 
^^What  is  their  religion?"  "The  Roman  Catholic-"  "Have 
they  forms  of  worship?"  ^^Yes" — and  then  listejBing  awhile 
said,  "I  will  bring  you  the  hymn  they  are  oow  singing."  It 
was  the  following: 

SUB  GET  AfTTIL.  f 

JlUUS  D086 

Ootetuta  kiba  ki  hin 
Hustiwenig  kimanna  Ti  kin 
Justis  Dos€ 
Kigate  pue  tito 
Kakik  kiga  Paa^itoo 
Jusus  nos€. 

Wa  IfuxA  ofain 

K  pitch  kas  ke  niBdaman 

Na  Deaguim  ka  kis  dU  kUunan 

Wa  bami  chin 

Ni  chia  gue  nindis 

Boga  nita  Dot(  nindii 

Wiba  mi  chin 

Ka  antchi  ta  n^in 
Mi  na  watch  ni  gattsai 
Jasus  ca  ni  qu  nis  ki  a  si 

Ka  ontotis  ta 
Matotu  enini 
Kce  men  ni  ga  wilisai 
Ka  ontetitta. 

Enabiguis 
Ka  win  we  hi  ni  chin  ken 
Ka  win  pakite  nimi  chin  ken 
Enabiguia 
No  gue  nemechin 
No8€  cha  we  ni  mi  chin 
Enabiguis. 

A  friend  has  politely  favoured  me  with  the  followiiig 
translation:--- 
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'^On  this  Mtar^ 

Jesus  Father— I  love  you  perfectly.  I  reverence  your 
eommunion,  Jesus  Father.  I  will  trust  in  you.  I  will  ever 
be  mindful  of  you.  Jesus  Father  pireserve  me.  I  am  sor- 
rowful. I  have  offended  ^ee  often.  Preserve  me,  for  I  am 
wetched,  and  all  eviL  I  am  resolved  to  be  so  no  more. 
Have  merey  upon  me.  I  will  never  m<^  excite  your  dis* 
pleasure.  Bad  men,  or  bad  company,  I  will  certainly  resist 
Have  charity — and  do  not  cast  me  'off.  Do  not  abandon 
me.  Out  of  charity  save  me.  Father  be  charitable.  Give 
me  charity. '^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  I  have  copied  the  original 
from  an  almost  illegible  hand.  The  orthography,  there- 
fore, may  not  be  entirely  correct 

The  Indians  that  remained  on  the  island,  were,  no  doubt, 
the  most  improved  in  all  respects.  I  believe  they  were  from 
L'Arbre  Croche,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Michillimack- 
ijMic.  The  Ottawas  of  L^Arbre  Croche  have  been  for  many 
years  the  most  improved  Indians  ia  those  regions,  and  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  ago  supplied  Michillimackinac  with  corn, 
and  other  articles  of  subsistence.  They  are  the  best  dressed 
ladians  I  have  met  with;  and  are  so  superior  in  cleanliness^ 
aftd  eomforts,  and  conduct,  to  the- Chippe ways,  as  to  be  known 
from  them  by  their  gait  and  exterior. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translatioa  from  the  Ottctway  of 
the  Lord's  prayer. 

"Father  ours  in  heaven — ^Who  art  Greatly  to  be  reve- 
reneed  is  thy  name.  We  beg  that  the  same  goodness  which 
reigns  ever  iQ.thy  presence  may  come  amongst  us.  But  as 
thy  will  so  surely  is  fulfilled  here  on  earth,  in  Heaven, — so 
be  it  done.  This  day  deign  to  give  us  our  food.  Pity  our 
mournful  cry,  when  evil  we  have  done,  as  we  ourselves  do 
to  those  in  mercy  who  evil  do  to  us,  as  much  as  we  can  easily 
resist,  let  it  be  to  us  when  permitted  as  a  trial,  increase  us  in 
fldrength  when  every  thing  that  is  evil  comes  amongst  us, 
that  we  may  always  know  thou  only  surpassing  all  art 
mighty  forever,  that  thou  mayest  be  adored.     Amen. " 
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We  spent  a  most  agreeable  hour  in  Capt  A's  family,  Mr& 
A.  herself  being  highly  qualified  to  please,  and  uniting,  with 
her  other  attractions,  a  good  deal  of  personal  beauty,  we  re- 
gretted when  the  time  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  return. 

On  leaving  Capt  Anderson's,  Mr.  P.  went  to  the  landing 
to  order  the  barge^ound,  whilst  Col.  C.  and  myself  walked 
about  looking  at  the  Indians.  Presently  we  heard  a  note  of 
an  Indian's  flute — 

*Hi  rose^that  cbauoted  mournful  strain, 
Like  some  looe  spirits  o'er  the  plain: 
*Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 
Such  as  when  winds  and  barpstrings  meet— 
And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone." 

Nothing  can  be  more  mournful  in  its  tones.  It  was  night, 
and  a  calm  rested  on  every  thing;  and  it  was  moon-li^t,  all 
which  added  to  its  effect  We  saw  the  Indian  who  was  play* 
ing  it,  sitting  on  a  rock.  We  approached  him,  when  I  took 
his  flute  and  tried  to  play.  It  had  but  three  holes.  I  could 
produce  a  tone,  but  could  not  vary  it  into  an  air  of  any  kind, 
which  diverted  him,  and  he  laughed  at  my  want  of  skilL 
We  afterwards  learned  that  this  Indian  was  in  love,  and  that 
he  would  sit  there  all  night  indulging  in  this  sentimental 
method  of  softening  the  heart  of  his  mistress,  whose  lodge 
he  took  care  should  be  opposite  his  place  of  melody;  and 
within  reach  of  his  monotonous,  but  pent^ve  strains. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  tiling  to  be  more  sterile  than  is 
Drummond's  island.  It  is  the  picture  of  barrenness.  Co* 
vered  with  limestone,  there  is  scarcely  upon  its  eievationa 
a  foot  of  ground,  except  here  and  there,  and  around  its 
shores,  out  of  which  vegetation  can  grow.  The  officers' 
gardens  have  been  made  by  scrapings^  and  by  making  a  de- 
posit At  a  little  distance,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  aa* 
eient  eastern  city,  with  broken  walls  and  columns— the  tall 
dead  trees  resembling  th^  spires  of  fallen  temples.  Yet  it 
is  a  beautiful  place  for  all; — ^I  mean  the  scenery  around  it, 
and  as  seen  from  it.    Several  little  islands  lie  in  the  harbour^ 
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And  to  one  of  these  a  rustic  bridge  ^as  been  attached;  and 
on  the  island  is  a  little  cottage— ^whilst  all  these,  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  are  reflected  in  tfie  crystal-like  water  of 
the  lake. 

On  our  return  to  the  schooner,  we  Concluded  to  land  on 
the  island  and  see  how  drunken  Indians  looked  by  torch 
light.  They  were  yelling,  and  making  cries  pf  the  most 
appalling  sort  We  landed  however,  at  ten  o'clock,  when, 
to  our  surprise,  we  saw  several  barges  drawn  up,  and  seve- 
ral tents  erected,  and  fires  burning.  It  was  our  party  who 
had  preceded  us  in  the  Youag  Tiger,  and  who  had  come 
down  from  Michillimackinac,  and  landed  there  in  an  hour 
after  we  dropped  anchor!  I  scarcely  ever  felt  a  sensation  of 
greater  pleasure.  Ben  soon  presented  himself,  wrapped  in 
ft  blanket  in^eat-coat^  delighted  once  more  to  see  me,  as  in- 
deed I  was  to  meet  with  him.  We  concluded  at  once  to  give 
Governor  Cass  credit  for  at  least  a  partial  prescience,  for  no* 
thing  could  be  more  opportune.  Had  we  not  yielded  to  his 
vote,  and  gone  to  Mackinac,  instead  of  coming  to  Drum- 
Bond's  island,  we  should  have  missed  our  company. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  descriptioVi  of  the  lodks  of  those 
fltaggering  and  besotted  Indians,  when  seen  by  torch  light 
The  torch  is  made  of  birch  bark,  and  emits  a  large  flame, 
and  much  smoke.  The  glare  from  one  is  livid,  but  a  hun- 
dred, all  lighted  at  once,  and  ilaring.  about  in  all  directions, 
Ukd  reflecting  upon  naked*  and  painted  savages,  with  belli* 
Mttling  from  their  long  and  plaited  loeks,  and  who  every 
BOW  and  then  faH  into  a  thicket,  and-  letting  go  their  grasp 
«f  the  torch,  send  it  flaming  and  smoking  along  the  ground, 
produoed  an  effect  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,,  whilst  its 
fittest  resemblance  is  that  hell  of  which  we  read,  whore  the 
wicked  are  said  to  gnash  their  teeth,  and  from  Whence  the 
imoke  of  their  torment  ascends! 

4 

All  this  evil  comes  of  whiskey.     We  saw  a  log  house  on 

the  island,  where  a  sutler  had  fixed  himself,  and  I  counted 

OD  Uie  shore  seventeen  empty  barrels! — For  their  contents, 

these  poor  wretches  had  exchanged  their  fine  Michillimack- 

22 
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inac  blankets,^  and  strouds,  and  kettles,  and  knives,  and  cali« 
coes,  that  had  been  distributed  to  them  at  Drum  mood's  island^ 
where,  and  at  other  places  along  these  lakes  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  the  British  government  squander,  annually,  a  sum^ 
little  short,  if  any,  of  pne  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  it 
believed  the  Indians  in  Canada  do  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand— ^nd  yet  the  British  Indian  department 
is  composed  of  one  superintendant-general;  one  assistant  su> 
perintendant-general,  and  three,  superintendants,  who  receive 
immense  salaries,  besides  the  pay  to  numerous  agents.  Here 
we  have,  and  within  our  states  and  territories,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and  altogether,  say  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand.*  .  Our  organization  is  deficient. 
It  will,  doubtless,  be  improved* 

After  looking,  aQd  with  pity^  upon  the  abject  condition  of 
these  Indiana,  we  went  on  board  of  the  schooner,  and  bj 
half  past  eleven  o'clock,  had  retired  to  rest 

Monday^  $(L 

Rose  at  half  past  threes  Fine  morning.  Every  thing  im 
a  bustle  of  preparation — barges  in  motion,  and  baggage  and 
stores  lying  about  in  parcels,  to  be  divided  as  the  capacity  of 
the  boats  wi)l  permit.  Breakfasted  at  five  o'clock.  We  left 
our  canoe,  and  with  her  three  voydgeurs,  to  mend  and  brings 
her  to  the  Sault;  and  then  in  four  large  barges,  with  provi* 
sions  and  presents  for  the  Indians,  each  capable  of  carrying 
forty  barrels,  and  propelled,  some  of  them,  by  twelve  oarsy 
we  took  leave  of  our  obliging  Captain  Hinkley,  and  of  the 
schooner  Ghent 

Our  company  is  now  composed  of  Oovemor  Cass,  and  my- 
self, as  commissioners,  Col.  Edwards,  secretary^  and  6.  F. 
Porter,  assistant  secretary.  Col.  Croghan,  Major  Whipple, 
commissary; — Christian  Clemens,  who  ba3  charge  of  the 
public  goods;  Henry  Conner,  interpreter;  Joseph  Spencer, 
in  charge  of  the  boats;  J.  0.  Lewis,  James  W.  Abbott,  as- 
sistant in  delivering  provisions  to  the  Indians,  and  £•  A. 

*  The  latter  according  to  Doctor  Morse. 
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Brush — ^to^ther  with  Ihirty-one  engagers,  or  vo^ag^itft; 
one  baker,  and  one  cook;  making  a  total  ol  forty -thr^t^  be- 
sides the  three  voyageurs  we  hare  left  to  mend  and  bring  oa 
our  canoe. 

The  Detour  soon  widens  into  an  expanse  of  waters  of  four 
miles,  and  is  studded  with  islandiSy  all  of  them  green  and 
beautiful,  and  of  a  circular  form,  and  which  are  from  fifty 
yards  to  a  mile  in  cir«umferent:e9  and  in  the  distaaee  are 
.seen  the  highHnds  of  St  Joseph,  and  the  island  of  that 
name,  just  before  us;  whilst  the  Indian  canoes  are  in  mo- 
tion, skimming  this  beautiful  expanse  of  waters,  and  in  all 
directions,  conveying  to  their  villages  those  who  have  been 
at  Dnimmond^s  island;  whilst  behind  us  U>e  schooner  Gh^int 
is  seen  getting  under  way  for  Michillimackinac.  Our  bar- 
ges, dressed  off  with  the  flags  of  our  country,  look  like  a  lit- 
tle fleet  The  whole  together  would  make  a  beautiful  pano- 
rama. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock  we  had  neared,  and  were  ofi* 
the  island  of  St  Joseph,  distant  about  seven  miles  from  our 
anchorage  in  the  Detour.  This  island  was  a  depot  of  the 
British  during  the  late  war,  and  was  destroyed  by  Col. 
Croghan,  the  gallant  officer  now  with  us.  The  white  chim- 
neys, the  only  remains  of  the  buildings,  stand  like  monu- 
ments along  the  south  shore  of  the  island.  The  island 
dopes  beautifully  on  its  southern  side,  and  shows  a  verdant 
surface  grateful  to  the  eye  of  the  voyager,  in  a  region  where 
so  little  else,  except  la3tes,  and  rivers,  and  forests,  are  to 
be  seen.  When  nearly  opposite  this  island,  we  noticed  a 
canoe,  filled  with  Indians,  having  a  flag  flying,  following 
us,  and  every  soul  in  it  appeared  to  have  a  paddle.  Our 
bargemen  did  not  remit  their  labour,  but  we  were  soon 
overtaken.  It  contained  old  Neguegon,  or  the  Wind,  and 
his  family,  who,  with  so  many  others,  had  been  to  Drum- 
mond's  island  to  receive  presents  from  the  British  king.  This 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  his  home,  his  route  being  by  the 
way  of  Michillimackinac,  but  he  said  he  had  heard  that  his 
father  Gov.  Cass  bad  passed,  and  he  had  come  on  to  see  and 
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riiake  hands  with  him,  and  to  get,  cfeoursBj  some  presents. 
We  gave  him  some  salt,  and  pork,  and  tobacco,  and  an  order 
on  Col.  Boyd,  Indian  Agent  at  Michillimacktnac,  for  some 
articles  for  his  family.  This  old  man  is  an  Ottawa  and 
lives  well.  His  canoe  was  pretty  well  laden.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  Indians  who  remained  friendly  to  us  during  the 
late  war.  ^By  his  side  was  seated' his  aged  and  wrinkled 
squaw,  and  ranged  in  the  order  in  which  pebple  are  forced 
to  sit  in  bark  canoes,  were  his  two  sons  and  four  daughters; 
two  of  the  latter  were  uncommonly  handsome.  To  one  of 
these,  the  youngest.  Col.  Croghan  gare  some  silrered  lace 
and  beads,  which  threw  her  into  a  paroxysm  of  joy.  The 
old  man  was  asked  if  he  knew  the  person  who  had  given 
those  beads?  He  seemed  in  doubt.  The  Governor  toid 
him  he  was  the  same  who  whipped  the  red-coats  at  San* 
dusky,  when  he  instantly  recognised  him,  and  to  show  us 
that  he  did,  put  a  hand  upon  each  of  his  own  shoulders,  to 
indicate  the  places  where  his  epauletii  were  worn. 

At  two  o^clock  entered  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary^s  river, 
distant  from  the  Sault  twenty-one  miles.  Current  strong 
and  wihd  ahead,  as  it  has  been  all  Adij.  Several  canoes  of 
Indians  going  up,  and  others  encamped  on'  the  shores. 
Passed  the  Nibish  rapids  at  five  o'clock.  The  current  here, 
for  a  mile  in  'extent,  is  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
the  hour.  These  rapids  are  distant  from  the  Sault  about 
fifteen  miles.  Progress  slow.  Barges  large  and  heavy 
laden.  The  manner  of  rowing  them  differs  from  our  long 
and  regular  sweep  of  the  oar.  The  motion  is  short  and 
quick.  The  oar  is  dropt  into  the  water,  a  sudden  short  pull 
is  given,  when  it  is  lifted  out,  and  then  dropped  quick  in 
again,  and  seenis  to  he  more  laborious  than  the  method 
practised  with  us.  These  bargemen,  however,  keep  time. 
About  three  miles  from  the  Sault  ascended  another  set  of 

« 

rapids.  These  whirl  in  every  direction;  but  the  bargomen, 
even  by  starlight,  appeared  to  know  every  turn  and  pitch 
of  the  current,  and  how  to  overcome  it.  We  landed  at  the 
Sault  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
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4th  of  My. 

And  opposite  the  buildings  owned  and  occupied,  as  wc 
learned,  by  Mr.  Johnson.  The  morning  was  dark  and  cold. 
The  spray  from  the  rapids  made  it  so  much  so  as  to  make 
it  feel  like  winter;  and  my  teeth  chattered!  Not  knowing 
exactly  whete  we  were,  we  sent  two  of  our  company  to 
seek  for  accommodations.  They  returned  in  half  an  hour 
with  the  agreeable  information,  that  we  could  have  lodging? 
at  a  house  kept  by  a  Mr.  Harris;  but  that  we  rfM>nld  have 
to  re-embark,  and  pass  the  fort,  the  pickets  of  which  are 
an  the  river^  and  go  up  the  current  for  at  least  half  a  mile 
further  on.  This  went  hard  with  us  all;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  cold,  we  were  all  much  fatigued  and  vttry  hungry.  We 
leached  the  landing  beyond,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
t  iog  of  the  4th  of  July^  I  was  seated  before  a  large  fire  in  the 
J  kitchen,  with  my  great  coat  on,  and  was  not  warmed  for 
half  an  hour.  Meanwhile  preparations  were  going  on  to 
•  get  us  some  refreshments,  and  among  these  was  a  white  flsh. 
On  hearing  that  we  w%re  to  have  one  of  these  fish,  the 
Governor,  who  had  retired,  got  up,  and  prepared  to  join 
-  us.  This  fish  being,  in  the  universal  estimation,  the  finest 
"  that  swims,  I  have  procured  a  perfect  drawing  of  one,  and 
inclose  it  herewith.  It  resembles  our  shad,  except  its  head, 
which  is  smaller  and  more  pointed.  The  one  from  which 
this  likeness  was  'taken,  weighed  four  pounds.  Their 
7  weight  varies, from  this  to  ten,  and  sometimes  fourteen 
pounds.  The  meat  is  as  white  as  the  breast  of  a  partridge; 
and  the  bones  are  less  numerous  and  larger  than  in  our  shad. 
I  never  tasted  any  thing  of  the  fish  kind,  not  even  excepting 
my  Oneida  trout,  to  equal  it  It  is  said  they  do  not  retain 
this  character  after  being  salted;  in  this  respect  our  shad 
and  salmon  have  the  preference.  I  never  felt  the  comfort 
of  a  good  meal  more  thoroughly  in  all  my  life;  and  this,  I 
believe,  was  the  general  feeling.  At  half  past  two  day 
broke.  We  took  the  appearance  of  the  morning  to  be  the 
rising  of  the  moon.  But  it  was  the  mingling  of  the  early 
j^ys  of  this  glorious  day — this  beloved  4th  of  July;  this 
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Jubilee.  How  many  greetings  have  been  poured  forth  from 
millions  of  freen^ieb  in  honour  of  this  morning;  and  how 
many  hearts  felt  new  pleasure,  as  across  this  entire  continent 
its  light  sped.  But  who  feels  as  feel  those  veteran  warriors, 
and  the  sages,  whom  Heaven  in  mercy  yet  spares  to  grace 
and  ornament  this  citadel  of  liberty,  built  by  their  own 
hands,  and  cemented  with  their  own  blood.  We,  of  the 
present  generation,  I  know,  love  this  day  and  reverence  it, 
but  we  cannot  feel  as  do  our  patriot  Fathers — as  Jefferson, 
and  Adams,  and  Carroll  feel — ^those  three  surviving  signers 
of  that  glorious  instrument  which  lies  at  t^e  foundation  of 
our  liberty.  Or  as  those  feel  who  compose  that  thinned  line 
of  worthies,  whose  motto  was  '^^lAheriy  or  Death,^*  Could 
the  world  witness  the  flush  of  their  way,  and  war-worn  cheeks, 
and  see  their  dimmed  eyes  wet  with  tears  of  gladness,  and 
their  bosoms  heave  with  gratitude  to  God  for  sparing  them 
to  see  this  Jubilee  of  our  freedom,  and  what  their  eyes  have 
seen,  and  their  hearts  have  felt,  it  would  not  only  venerate 
these  relics  of  the  past,  but  be  insjJired  to  imitate  their  no- 
ble example.  How  rich  will  be  their  memory  in  the  fut,ure! 
Posterity  will  gaze  in  transport  on  the  column  of  their  fame, 
as  it  will  continue  to  rise  and  enlarge  till  time  ^hall  be  no 
more;  and  eternity  swallow  up  the  glory  in  the  bright  efflu- 
ence of  its  rays.  The  signers  to  that  instrument,  in  fact, 
built,  each  of  them,  his  own  monument^  and  with  his  own 
hand.    And  there  each  will  stand,  nor  fall,  but  with  the 

"Wreck  of  matter, 
And  thcf  crush  of  worlds." 

Due  honours  have  been  paid  to  this  day  at  this  post,  and 
besides.  Colonel  Croghan  has  reviewed  the  troops,  and  was 
received  with  the  usual  compliments^ 

We  have  been  politely  and  hospitably  received  by  Col. 
Lawrence,  the  commanding  oflScer,  and  by  the  entire  gar- 
rison; by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  patriarch  of  the  Sault^  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  and  others. 
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We  find  every  preparatioii  made  00  the  part  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  trust  con- 
fided to  uSy  highly  honourable  to  the  command;  Captain 
Boardmati,  an  experienced  officer,  and  one  who  has  seen  ser- 
vice, is  appointed  to  command  the  detachment  which  is  to 
accompany  us  as  our  escort;  Lieut.  Kingsbury,  a  promising 
officer,  goes  as  second  in  command,  and  Doctor  Pitcher  aa 
surgeon.  We  cannot  proceed,  however,  for  some  days. — 
Many  little  matters  preparatory  to  the  step  we  are  about  to 
take^  six  hundred  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization,  and 
where  we  shall  be  alone  aneiong  the  mountains,  and  forests, 
and  lakes,  will  Have  to  be  attended  to;  and  besides,  the  mili^ 
tary  must  remain  for  inspection. 


Swlijde  Si.  MofiS^  July  4y  at  night. 
My  Dear  *** 

I  am  once  more,  as  you  will  have  seen  at  the  clos» 
of  the  accompanying  journal,  on  firm  ground — and  now,  hav- 
ing gathered  up  the  pieces  of  paper  on  which  my  journal 
from  Detroit  to  this  place  has  been  written,  I  enclose  them 
herewith.  I  know  I  only  send  you  a  skeleton,  and  even 
that  very  clumsily  articulated;  but  it  is  the  best  I  could  do; 
and  being  such,  you  must  make  the  most  of  it  I  hope,  al- 
though written  with  a  pencil,  it  may  remain  legible  'till  it 
meets  your  eye,  when,  there  being  no  more  use  for  it,  you 
can  put  it  by.  It  may  serve,  when  I  return,  to  recall  the 
images  of  the  past 

I  will  write  you  during  my  stay  here,  as  before;  and  when 
I  get  on  Lake  Superior,  shall  resume  my  journal  form  again. 

Not  a  line  from  home  since  I  left  there! 

Good  night — ever  yours* 


Saidt  de  St.  Marii^  July  5, 1826. 
My  Deab  *♦* 

The  inspection  of  the  troops  commenced  to-day. 
Th^  Colonel  (Crogban)  asked  me  to  aceompany  him.     I  wai» 
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aware  of  thd  tediouaneM  of  the  process^  and  would  willing- 
ly have  declined  the  honour;  but  I  acquiesced.  It  ia  not  for 
me  to  know  what  Colonel  Croghan  may  report  to  his  gov- 
ernment; but  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  tell  you  that  the  ce» 
lerity  and  precision  of  manosuvringy  but  especially  the  police 
of  the  garrison,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. I  will  not  go  over  the  inspection^  step  by  step,  and  in 
the  order  of  it,  but  will  just  add,  that  nothing  was  left  un- 
scrutinized,  either  in  the  persons,  clothing,  or  equipment  of 
officers /and  men.  The  quarters  were  literally  rumagedp 
and  the  bedding  sifted,  and  the  kettles  and  spoons,  and 
knive^  and  forks,  all  closely  examine ;  and.  all  on  the  part 
of  the  inspecting  officer  with  a  celerity  and  self-possession, 
which  demonstrated  Uiat  he  had  no  part  of  this  duty  to  learn. 
I  believe  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  quarters,  from  the  Colo- 
nel to  Sergeant  Snow;  and  from  Sergeant  Snow  to  the  most 
unobserving  private,  who  did  not  feel  the  conviction  of 
Croghan's  powers,  and  his  exact  fitness  for  the  place.  In- 
deed, few  men  have  more,  eidier  of  the  gait  or  expression  of 
the  soldier.  His  face  is  altogether  ^  military  one.  There 
is  something  in  his  eye  that  passes  from  it,  in  command,  like 
fire.  He  never  blunders.  He  knows  the  forms  and  the 
order,  and  is  gifted  with  a  voice,  and  with  language  to  com- 
mand, and  a  most  soldierly  person.  Ij^^I  should  say, 
about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  high--^arght  as  an  ar- 
row, with  a  fine  breadth  of  the  shoulders  and  chest,  and  is 
compact  and  well  made  in  all  respects.  There  is  a  spring, 
and  elasticity  in  his  movements,  and  a  quick  and  penetrating 
spirit  about  him,  that  make  his  presence  felt  No  man  car- 
ries a  warmer  or  more  generous  heart  It  is  the  very  foun- 
tain of  benevolence— -and  his  eye,  which  flashes  so  in  com- 
mand, is  soft  and  expressive  when  he  mingles  in  sotiety. 
His  complexion  and  hair  are  both  light — of  the  latter  he  has 
not  enough  to  keep  the  elves  busy.  If  Croghan  had  not  the 
heart  I  have  described,  he  would  not  be  worth  any  thing. 
If  that  were  cold  and  selfish,  he  would  be— no/  where  he  is. 
It  was  this  generous  heart  of  his  that  operated  upon  him  at 
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Stndusky — for  show  me  a  generous  man  and  I  will  show  you 
a  brave  one.  Shot^  me  a  cold,  calculating,  cruel  man,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  treacherous  man  and  a  coward.  A  brave 
man  is  mild  in  peace;  but  in  war  and  in  a  righteous  cause, 
he  is  a  Hon.*  These  are  the  characters  who  are  fit  for  private 
friendship  or  the  public  service,  who  adorn  and  honour  both; 
and  Croghan  is  one  of  these.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  an 
oflScer  is  popular  here — He  will  be  so  every  where.  Gifted, 
as  he  is,  with  such  qualifications,  and  with  such  a  heart,  he 
could  not  be  otherwise. 

I  have  named  Sergeant  Snow.  This  man  attracted  my 
attention  in  the  inspection,  as  being  of  an  unusually  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  superior  to  his  comrades  in  all  that  was  soldier- 
like. After  the  inspection  I  asked  if  he  was  not  a  well  drill- 
ed soldier;  and  got  for  answer  that  he  was,  and  not  only 
well  drilled  himself,  but  that  he  knew  well  how  to  drill  pth- 
ess.  I  saw  in  his  face  the  blue  marks  made  by  burnt  powder, 
and  some  scars — and  inquired  where  he  received  these?  *'At 
the  sortie  of  Erie,*^  was  the  answer.  He  was  blown  up  in 
the  gorge  of  the  bastion  there,  and  had  a  brother  killed  by 
his  side.  He  was  also  in  the  battles  of  Chippeway  and 
BridgeWater,  and  lost  another  brother  under  Wilkinson  at 
Christler^s.  This  man  feels  the  pride  of  a  soldier,  and  has 
the  confidence  of  his  officers.  He  is  round  and  well  built 
His  face  is  full  and  firm  set;  with  an  eye  that  never  bliiiks. 
They  call  him  **oW  Sergeant  Snow,'*  though  he  is  only  forty. 
But  he  is  old  in  the  years  of  hard  service.  I  could  but  wish 
Snow  well.  But,  poor  fellow,  what  prospects  has  he?— 
When  age  and  infirmity  come  upon  him,  what  will  he  do? 
He  knows  nothing  but  how  to  drilK  and  how  to  fight  For 
such  good  fellows,  there  ought  to  be  some  provision;  and  I 
wish  Snow  in  his  old  age  a  snug  home,  where,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  he  may  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  plenty;  tell  of  the  events  of  the  past,  show  his 
acars,  and  "how  fields  were  won.'* 

Good  hi^ht. 

23 
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«  ■ 

SauU  de  SL  Marii^  July  6, 1826. 
My  Dear  *** 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  omitted,  in  my 
notice  of  the  inspection,  a  reference  to  the  hosgital  and  the 
school;  yet  I  believe  I  said  nothing  of  either.  Were  I  a 
surgeon,  I  would  adopt  as  a  model  this  hospital,  and  its  en- 
tire arrangement— except  tliat  the  building  is  too  small^  and 
rather  low  pitched.  Every  possible  attention  has  been  paid 
by  the  officers  charged  with  it,  towards  making  it  a  sweet 
and  even  inviting  place.'  The  apartments  are  in  the  nicest 
order,  and  well  ventilated.  The  sick  are  as  well  provided 
for,. even  to  a  nice  linen  night  cap,  which  is  carefully  placed 
under  every  pillow,  as  if  these  essential  preparations  were 
made  by  the  hands  of  a  provident  and  affectionate  friend. 

The  cases  I  saw  were,  generally,  inflammatory  and  rheu- 
matic,  in  the  production  of  which,  whiskey  has  no  incon-^ 
siderable  agency;  and  in  which  the  lancet  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  freely  used.  It  does  appear  to  me  that. this  part  of  a 
soldier's  rations  might  be  dispensed  with,  or  commuted.  It 
is  notorious,  that  many  persons  enlist,  to  whom  whiskey,  at 
the  commencement,  is  nauseous — but  it  is  part  of  their  sup- 
plies. They  receive  it,  taste  it,  and  taste  it  again,  until  at 
last  it  becomes  agreeable,  and  the  use  of  it  is  continued  un- 
til they  aie  afflicted  with  inflammatory  diseases,  or  turn  out 
to  be  confirmed  drunkards. 

Rheumatic  aflections  are  obstinate  up  here.  Cures  are  dif- 
ficult to  be  performed.  It  would  be  wise  policy  to  transfer 
soldiers  afflicted  with  this  dit^order  in  this  latitude,  to  more 
southern  regions;  and  to  where  the  air  is  not  ehai*ged  with 
vapour,  as  it  is  here  always,  by  the  spray  from  the  rapids. 

The  school  is  kept  by  a  Mr.  M^Cleary,  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  post,  and  a  most  interesting  appendage 
truly,  it  is  to  the  fort  The  system  is  Lancasterian  in  part, 
but  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  some  particulars,  at  least,  an  im- 
provement uuon  it  For  example — ^the  pupil  is  not  only  re- 
quired  to  spell  the  word  correctly,  but  to  give  its  derivation. 
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or  meaning.  A  given  number  of  words  being  written  on  a 
alate,  they  are  called  over  by  the  monitor,  when  the  meaa- 
ing  will  be  given  by  the  dictator,  until  the  meaning  of  every 
word  is  comprehended  by  each  member  of  the  class.  This 
mode  of  acquiring  the  definition  along  with  correct  orthogra- 
phy,- is  important.  Every  body  knows  haw  forcible  are 
right  wosds — but  these  cannot  be  used  with  certainty  or  ef- 
fect, without  a  right  knowledge  of  their  import. 

The  examinations  in  geography  and  astronomy,  were  high- 
ly creditable — indeed,  striking,  there  being  only  two  of  the 
twenty-four  scholars,  over  ten  years  of  age. 

This  school,  which  is  within  the  fort,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  officers,  who  prepare  or  revise  the 
rules  for  its  government,  and  visit  it,  &e. — the  whole  sub^ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  cooimanding  officer.  Mr.  M^Clea- 
ry,  besides  being  well  qualified  to  conduct  so  important 
and  interesting  an  establishment,  is  a  man  of  genius.  We 
were  shown  two  emblematical  transparencies  which  he  had 
prepared*  in  honour  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  inde- 
pendence. One  of  them  represents  a  soldier  of  the  United 
States  army,  embracing  a  Chippeway  Indian  chief,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  his  nation,  and  in  thje  centre  of  the  picture 
is  an  eagle,  with  a  scroll  from  his  beak,  having  on  it, — 
*^  ffasAington  and  Lafaytttt^^ — ^and  this  motto: 

<*We  are  a  firm  tnd  solid  brotherhood, 
Which  neither  treachery  iVom  withia,  nor 
Assaults  from  without,  can  dissolve.** 

The  other  is  an  emblematic  scroll,  having  on  it, 

"NATIONAL  JUBILEE, 
Fiftitih 

AKNIVBRSABT   OF   AMSRICAN   INDEPENDENCE. 

^*From  a  feeble  irifancy  she  has  grown  to  a  giant  size, 
and  a  giant^s  strength.^*  And,  ^^Here  may  the  oppressed 
of  every  country  find  a  r^ugey  and  the  indtAstrious  a 
kame.^^  And,  *^Our  agriculture  has  reduced  the  wilder* 
ness  to  wbtnission* '' 
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The  irMipeotion  was  eontinued  to-day.  Manceuvnugs  and 
firing;8,  &c.  Here  I  thought  I  didcovered  a  want  of  practic^ 
The  men  can  do  better  in  battalion  than  in  brigade.  But 
their  fatigue  duty  has  been  great,  and  less  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  the  exercises.  The  entire  in* 
spection,  however,  went  off  much  to  the  credit  of  the  g^ 
rison. 

The  Indians  who  live  about  here  in  summer,  and  who 
subsist  on  the  fish  taken  by  them  in  the  rapids,  but  who  go 
in  winter  into  the  interior  to  hunt,  assembled  to  witness 
these  manoeuvrings.  It  was  easy  to. see  that  they  hao  yield* 
ed  the  contest  for  supremacy.  They  looked  as  if  they  be- 
lieved the  white  man  had  got  the  ascendancy.  They  sat  in 
groups  on  the  green,  upon  their  hams,  as  is  their  custom, 
their  bodies  naked,  with  a  blanket  round  their  hips,  smoking 
their  pipes— silent,  but  watchful.  The  pipe  of  an  Indian  is 
generally  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long.  This,  and 
a  pouch  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal,  in  which  he  car* 
ries  his  kinnikanic^  a  kind  of  fragrant  weed  that  has  a  leaf 
like  our  box  wood,  and  is  gathered  from  a  vine,  or  his  to- 
bacco, or  both,  are  his  constant  companions.  The  first 
thing  he  does  on  sitting  down,  is  to  take  out  of  this  pouch 
some  of  these  leaves,  and  if  he  has  it,  some  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  he  holds  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  cuts  it 
slowly  with  his  knife  into  small  particles,  which  drop  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  then  rubbing  them  there  with  bis  fin- 
gers into  powder,  he  presses  it  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 
By  means  of  a  steel  and  flint,  he  strikes  fire  into  a  bit- of 
spunk,  and  lights  his  pipe.  He  then  rests  the  bowl  on  the 
ground,  or  the  stem  on  his  knee,  and  putting  the  other  in 
his  mouth,  smokes  until  he  envelopes  himself  with  these 
fumes,  which,  if  the  wind  should  happen  not  to  blow,  is  soon 
done. 

Thus  seated,  and  thus  smoking,  did  the  Indians  of  this 
post  watch  the  movements  of  the  military.  The  little  naked 
Indian  boys,  and  hardly  better  clad  girls,  were  meanwhile 
sporting  over  the  green,  playing  ball — bag^at4wujfj  caring 
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no  more  tbeat  the  military,  than  the  military  cared  about 
tfaem.  This  ball-playing  is  not  unlike  our  game  of  bandy. 
We  strike  the  balU  you  know,  with  a  little  stick,  curved  at 
one  end;  they  catch  it  up  witha  dexterity  which  for  my  life 
I  could  not  imitate,  with  a  stick,  having  a  little  pocket  at 
one  end,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  ball,  and  made  of  net- 
work. The  material  of  the  pocket  is  generally  deer-^n, 
cut  into  strings:  The  pocket  is  about  two  inches  d^ep. 
With  this,  and  when  in  full  ruBy  they  strike  the  ball,  and 
dexterously  take  it  up,  flourish  it  over  their  heads,  and  run, 
and  throw  it,  as  they  think  proper,  when  the  whole  group 
give  chace  to  overtake  it^  and  change  its  direction.  These 
boys  and  girls  are  nimble  as  fawns,  and  fleet  as  the  wind. 

We  spent  this  evening,  I  Aiean  the  Governor,  Col.  Cro- 
gban,  and  myself,  at  Mr.  Schoolcraft's,  where  we  met  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  patriarch  of  the  place,  and  his  family,  except 
his  wife,  who,  though  not  of  the  party  this  evening,  I  have 
teen. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  by  birth  an  Irishman,  and  his  connexions 
in  ^'the  old  country''  are  among  the  nobility.  He  has  been 
in  this  country  nearly  forty  years.  His  wife  is  a  woman  of 
the  Chippewajf  or,  as  it  should  be  called,  the  O^ithtoa  na- 
tion, and  daughter  of  the  famous  fFia-ba-Jickf  the  great  chief 
formerly  of  Le  painty  of  Lake  Superior,  a  man  of  renown, 
and  one  who  ruled  both  in  wisdom,  and  valour,  and  proved 
himself,  in  every  emergency,  to  have  been  worthjr  of  the 
station  he  held  as  chief  of  his  band. 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  J.  and  his  family,  I 
esteem  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of 
my,  so  far,  agreeable  travels.  Allow  me  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  this  family. 

Mr.  J.  is  in  his  sixty-fourth  year;  and  Mrs.  J.  in  her  fifty- 
fourth.  He  is  feeble  and  decrepid.  A  free  liver  in  earlier 
life,  he  now  feels  the  burden  of  sixty-four  winters  to  be 
great;  and  in  addition  to  the  general  infirm  state  of  his  health, 
be  has  the  dropsy  in  one  foot  and  ankle,  which  at  times 
eccasioDs  him  great  pain,  and  often  deprives  himr  altogether^ 
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of  ability  to  walk,  which  he  never  does  without  limping, 
and  then  by  the  aid  of  a  staff.  His  education  and  intercourse 
with  polished  soeiety,  in  early  life,  indeed  up  to  his  thirtieth 
year,  have  given  him  many  very  striking  advantages  over 
the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  regions,  and  indeed  fit  him 
to  shine  any  where;  whilst  the  genuine  Irish  hospitality  of 
his  heart,  has  made  his  hotise  a  place  of  most  aereeable  re* 
sort  to '  travellers.  In  his  person,  Mr.  J.  is  neat;  in  his 
inanners,  affable  and  polite^  in  conversation,  intelligent  His 
language  is  always  that  of  thought;  and  often  strikingly 
graphic.  He  is  always  cheerful— even  when  he  rs  afflicted 
most  There  is  something  charmiifg  in  such  an  autumn!  It 
gives  place  to  winter  so  gradually,  as  to  make,  its  retirement 
imperceptible.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  those  ^'bright  gleams 
of  setting  life"  thus  '^shining  upon  the  evening  hours"  of 
such  a  man. 

In  height,  Mr.  J.  is  about  five  £^et  ten  inches — and  before 
he  was  bent  by  age  and  infirmity,  his  figure  was,  doubtless, 
fine.  His  hair  is  of  the  true  Sc6tch  yellow,  intermixed  with 
grey.  His  forehead,  though  retreating,  is  high  and  full, 
eq)ecially  about  the  brows.  His  eyes  are  dark,  small,  and 
penetrating,  and  full  of  intelligent  expression.-  His  nose 
and  mouth,  (except  that  the  loss  of  teeth  has  changed  the 
character  of  the  latter,  some,  though  his  lips  have  yet  great 
firmness,)  are  well  formed,  and  judging  from  what  is  left, 
and  from  a  portrait  which  hangs  over  the  fire-place  in  the 
drawing-room  of  his  residence,  he  must  have  been  very 
handsome  when  young. 

Mrs.  Johnson  Is  a  genuine  Ghippeway,  without  the  smdll*- 
est  admixture  of  white  blood.  She  is  tall  and  large,  but  un- 
commonly active  and  cheerful.  She  dresses  nearly  in  th^ 
costume  of  her  nation — a  blue  petticoat,  of  cloth,  a  short- 
gown  of  calico,  with  leggins  worked  with  beads,  and  moc- 
casins. Her  hair  is  black.  She  plaits  and  fastens  it  up  be- 
hind with  a  comb.  Her  eyes  are  black  and  expressive,  and 
pretty  well  marked,  according  to  phrenologists,  with  the 
development  of  language.     She  has  fine  teeth;  indeed  her 
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face^  taken  altogether,  (with  herhigh  cheek-bones,  and  com- 
pressed forehead,  and  jutting  brows,)  denotes  a  vi^rous 
intellect  and  great  firmness  of  character,  and  needs  only  to 
be  seen«  to  satisfy  even  a  tyro  like  myself  in  physiognomy, 
that  she  required  only  the  advantages  of  education  and  soci- 
ety, to  have  placed  her  upon  a  level  with  the  most  distin- 
guished of  her  sex.  As  it  is,  she  is  a  prodigy.  As  a  wife, 
she  is  devoted  to  her  husband  ;-:*as  a  moUier,  tender  and  af- 
fectionate;— as  a  friend,  faithful.  She  manages  her  domes- 
tic concerns  in  a  way  that  n^ight  afford  lessons  to  the  better 
instructed.  They  are  rarely  exceeded  any  where, — whilst 
•he  yies  with  her  generous  husband  in  his  hospitality  to 
strangers.  She  understands,  but  will  not  speak  English.  As 
to  influence,  there  is  no  chief  in  the  Chippeway  nation  who 
exercises  it,  when  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  do  so,  with  eqiial 
success.  This  has  been  often  tested,  but  especially  at  the 
treaty  of  cession  at  this  place,  in  1820.  Governor  Cass,  the 
commissioner,  was  made  fully  sensible  of  her  power  then — 
for,  when  every  evidence  was  given  that  the  then  pending 
negociation  would  issue  not  only  by  a  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  to  the  propositions  of  the  commissioner,  but 
Id  a  serious  rupture,  she,  at  this  critical  moment,  sent  for 
some  of  the  principal  chiefs,  directing  that  they  should,  to 
avoid  the  observation  of  the  great  body  of  Indians,  make  a 
circuit,*  and  meet  her  In  an  avenue  at  the  back  of  her  resi- 
dence, and  there,  by  her  luminous  exposition  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  the  power  of  the  United  States;  and  by  assur- 
ances of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  government  towards 
them,  and  of  their  own  mistaken  views  of  the  entire  object 
of  the  commissioner,  produced  a  change  which  resulted,  on 
that  same  evening,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 

I  have  heard  Governor  Cass  say  that  he  felt  himself  then, 
and  does  yet,  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Mrs.  J.  for 
ber  co-operation  at  that  critical  moment;  and  that  the  Onited 
States  are  debtor  to  her,  not  only  on  account  of  that  act,  but 
OD  many  otheis.— She  has  never  been  known  in  a  single  in- 
rtance,  to  council  her  people  but  in  accordance  with  her  con- 
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ceptions  of  what  was  best  for  them,  and  never  in  o]>po8itioo 
to  the  views  of  the  government.  Her  Indian  name  is  Onhau* 
guacodaywaygua, 

I  have  obtained  a  perfect  likeness  of  her. '  It  is. by  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  has  been  most  happy  in  catching  the  very  spirit, 
as  well  as  form  of  her  face. 

So  much  for  the  father  affd  mother.— -I  will  now  make  yott 
acquainted  with  some  of  their  children.  I  believe  they  have 
seven,  three  sons,  and  four  daughters;  but  having  no  ac- 
quaintance except  with  the  daughters — ^two  of  the  sons  being 
small  boys,  and  these  not  here,  I  will  confine  myself  to  thenu 

Of  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  you  have  heard.  She  is  wife^  yoa 
know,  to  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  author  of  travels  and  other 
works  of  great  merit,  and  Indian  agent  at  this  place.  She 
is  a  little  taller  and  thinner^  but  in  other  respects  as  to  figure, 
resembles  Mrs.  M  r,  and  has  her  face  precisely.  Hcf 
voice  is  feeble,  and  Emulous.  Her  utterance  is  slow  and 
distinct  There  is  something  silvery  in  it.  Mildness  of 
expression,  and  softness,  and  delicacy  of  manners,  as  well 
as  of  voice,  chai^acterixe  her.  She  dresses  with  great  taste, 
and  in  all  respects  in  the- costume  of  our  fashionables,  but 
wears  le^ns  of  black  silk,  drawn  and  rufiled  around  the 
ankles,  resembling  those  worn  by  our  little  girls.  I  think 
them  ornamental.  You  would  never  judge,  either  from  her 
complexion,  or  language,  or  from  any  other  circumstance, 
that  her  mother  was  a  Chippieway,  except  that  her  moderate* 
ly  high  cheek  bones,  her  dark  and  fine  eye,  and  breadth  of 
the  jaw,  slightly  indicate  it — and  you  would  never  believe 
it,  except  on  her  own  confession,  or  upon  some  equal iy  re- 
sponsible  testimony,  were  you  to  hear  her  converse,  or  see 
her  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  highly  finished  composi* 
tions,  in  both  prose  and  poetry.  You  would  not  believe  it, 
not  beoause  such  attainments  might  not  be  universal,  but  be- 
cause, from  lack  of  the  means  necessary  for  their  accom- 
plishment, such  cases  are  so  rare.  Mrs.  S.  is  indebted,  main- 
ly, to  her  father,  who  is  doatingly  fond  of  her,  for  her  hand- 
some and  policed  acquirements.    She  accompanied  him 
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Bowe  years  ago,  and  before  her  marriage,  to  Europe;  and 
has  been  the  companion  of  his  solitude,  in  all  that  related  to 
mind,  for  he  seems  to  have  educated  her  fbr  the  sake  of  en- 
joying its  exercise.  The  old  gentleman,  when  in  Edinburgh, 
had  several  propositions  made  to  him  to  remain.  The  Dutch- 
ess of  Devonshire,  I  think  it  was,  would  have  adopted  Mrs. 
Schoolcraft;  and  several  propositions  beside  were  made  to 
settle  upon  her  wealth  and  its  distinctions — and  his  own 
friends  and  connexions  joined  to  keep  hini  among  them  by 
offers  of  great  magnitude.  But  he  told  them  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  king  in  America,  and  although  he  appre- 
ciated, and  was  grateful  for  their  offers  to  himself  and  his 
Jane,  he  must  decline  them,  and  return  to  his  wife,  who, 
through  siCti  a  variety  of  fortune,  had  been  faithful  and  de- 
voted to  him.  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  is,  I  should  judge,  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age, — she  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
society;  and  with  better  health,  for  at  present  she  enjoys 
this  great  blessing  but  partially,  would  take  a  first  rank 
among  the  best  improved,  whether  in  acquirements,  in  taste, 
or  in  the  graces. 

Charlotte  comes  next  in  order,  being  younger  than  Mrs. 
9.  by  some  two  or  three  years.  Here  again,  without  the 
advantages  of  education  to  the  same  extent,  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement,  but  with  no  deficiencies  in  these 
matters,  you  have  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  female  of  mixed 
blood.  This  interesting  youn^  lady  has  but  little  of  the 
mother's  complexion.  She  possesses  charms  which  are  only 
now  and  then  seen  in  our  more  populous  and  polished  cir- 
oles.  These  are  in  the  form  and  expressioq  of  a  beautifiil 
lace,  where  the  best  and  most  amiable  and  cheerful  of  tem- 
pers— ^the  loveliest  and  most  captivating  ornament  of  the ' 
sez^-sits  always  with  the* sweetness  of  spring,  and  from 
whence  the  graces  seem  pever  to  have  departed  even  for  a 
moment — and  all  this  has  imparted  to  it  an  additional  inte- 
rest in  her  own  total  unconsciousness  of  their  presence,  and 
of  her  powers  to  please.  Her  eyes  are  black,  but  soft  in 
their  expression,  and  between  her  lips,  which  I  have  never 
24 
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seen  otherwise  than  half  parted  with  a  smile^  if  a  beautifcA 
set  of  ivory.  Her  style  of  dress  is  neat^  and  in  all  respectt 
such  as  we  see  in  out*  cities.  She  would  be  said  to  be  rather 
tall.  Yet  her  person  is  good.  She  sings  most  sweetly;  but 
seems  unconscious  of  it — and  least  I  should  forget  it,  I  will 
copy  into  this  letter  a  beautiful  song,  which  she  sings  with 
the  most  enchanting  effect,  called  the  ^^O-jib-way  Maid.^^ 
Having  prevailed  on  her  to  sing, this  song  several  times,  I 
have  learned  the  air  with  a  view  of  having  it  written  out  in 
parts.  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  has  obligingly  favoured  me  with 
the  original,  and  with  her  literal  translation  of  it,  in  prose; 
and  Charlotte  has  presented  me  with  a  version  of  it  by  Ma- 
jor H.  S ^th,  of  the  United  States'  army.     I  have  heard 

this  little  song  sung  in  both  the  original  and  its  version. 
The  airs  are  difierent;  both  are  plaintive,  and  both  swee^ 
but  that  in  which  the  original  is  sung  is  the  wildest 

My  opinion  of  Charlotte  is,  she  would  be  a  belle  in  Wash- 
ington, were  she  there,  as  I  find  she  is  here.  No  one  speaks 
of  her  but  in  terms  of  admiration  of  her  amiable  disposition, 
and  in  praise  of  her  beauty;  and  according  to  my  own  ob- 
servation  and  taste,  she  merits  richly  all  the  praise  that  is 
bestowed. 

Eliza,  who  is  older  than  either  Mrs.  S.  Or  Charlotte,  has 
never  yet  got  her  consent  tq  speak  Englirii.  I  have  not^ 
therefore,  been  able  to  judge  of  her  improvement  She 
appears  to  be  a  fine  young*  lady,  and  of  excellent  disposi- 
tions. Her  complexion  is  more  like  her  mother's  than  the 
rest  The  youngest,  Anna  Maria,  is  now  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  is  growing  up,  I  think,  in  most  respects,  like  Char- 
lotte.    She  certainly  bids  fair  to  be  handsome. 

When  I  look  upon  this  group  of  interesting  children,  and 
reflectt  that  their  mother  is  a  native  of  our  wilds,  I  wish,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Indians,  that  every  representative  of  die 
people,  and  all  who  might  have  influence  to  bring  about  a 
complete  syst^n  for  the  preservation  and  impi^vement,  of 
at  least  the  rising  generation,  could  see  them  too^ 
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Bat  least  I  should  forget  it,  I  will  now  copy  for  you 

<<THB  O-JIB-WAT  MAID.*' 
Onginal  of  the  O^jih-wm^  MM. 

AuD  dush  ^MD  do  win  ane 
Gitchy  Mocomaun  aince 
*  Caw  (lUzhaw  woh  da  mod6 

We  yen,  yea  haw  ha!  He, 

m 

Wah  yaw  bum  maud  e 
Ojibway  quainee  ue  e 
We  maw  jaw  need  e 

We  yea,  yea  haw  ha!  he, 

Omowe  mauD  e 
We  nemoehaia  yaii 
We  maw  jaw  need  e 

We  yea,  yea  haw  ha!  &c. 

Caw  ween  gush  aha  ween 
Kin  wainyh  e  we  yea 
Q  guh  maw  e  maw  aeeh 

We  yea,  yea  haw  ha!  Ifcc. ' 

Me  gosh  sha  ween  e  yea 
Ke  bish  quaw  bum  maud  e 
Tehe  won  ain  e  maud  e 

We  yea,  yea  haw  ha!  Ace. 

Literal  TrdnskUion,  by  Mrs.  & ^. 

Why!  whai*s  the  iMtter  with  the  young  Amenean?  He  oroaies  the  ri?er 
with  tears  in  hi*  eyes!  He  teea  the  young  Ojibway  girl  preparing  to  leafe 
the  place:  he  sobs  for  his  sweetheart,  because  she  is  going  away!  but  he  will 
not  sigh  long  for  her,  for  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  her  sight,  he  will  forget 
her. 

VERSION. 

That  stream,  along  whose  bosom  bright, 
With  joy  I've  seen  your  bark  appear; 
You  cross,  no  longer,  with  de%ht, 
Nor  If  with  joy,  your  greeting  hear. 

And  can  such  cause,  alone,  draw  tears 
Prom  eyes,  that  idways  smil*d  before? 
Of  partinf-can  it  be  the  fears ; 
Of  {artiag  iiow-«>to  meet  no  more? 
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But  heayily  though  now  yoa  sigh^ 
And  tho*  your  griefs  be  now  sincere, 
To  find  our  dreaded  parting  nigh. 
And  bid  farewell  to  pleasures  dear — 

When  o^er  the  waters,  vide  and  deep, 
Far — thine  Ojibway  Maid  shall  be. 
New  loves  ^iU  make  you  please  to  wei'p^ 
Nor  e'er  again,  remember  me! 

SwU  di  St.  Mmrii.  • 

THE  0-JIB-WAY  MAID. 


I'hat  stream,  a  •  long    whose    foo  •>  som  bright,  with  joy  Tre 
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^\  I '    \  I  ^=4t^^ 


I  hope  to  hear  this  pretty  little  song  sung  and  played 
when  I  reach  home.  I  wish  you  to  introduce  it  into  socie- 
ty. It  is  one  of  the  wild  flowers  which  I  have  gathered 
with  great  care — let  it  not  "blush  unseen/'  nor  "waste'' 
any  of  its  **sweetness." 

I  have  made  reference  in  this'  letter  to  Wa-ba-jick,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Jo)inson,  and  great  war-chief  of  L#e  Point  of 
Lake  Superior.  I  inclose  his  war-song,  as  he  used,  together 
with  his  warriors,  to  sing  it^  and  as  translated  by  Mr.  John- 
sen: 

TJBE  WAR  SONG  OF  WA-BA-JICK/  OB  THE  WHITE  FISHEB. 

00  that  day  when  our  heroes  lay  low — lay  low — 
On  that  day  when  our  heroes  lay  low; 

1  fought  by  their  side,  and  thought  *ere  I  died, 
Just  Tengeance  to  take  on  the  foe,  the  foe, 
Just  Tengeance  to  take  on  the  foe! 

.  On  that  day  when  our  chieftain  lay  dead,  lay  dead, 
On  that  .day  when  our  chieftain  lay  d^ad; 
I  fought  hand  to  hand,  at  the  head  of  my  band; 
And  here  on  my  breast  hare  I  bled,  have  I  bled. 
And  here  on  my  breast  h&re  I  bled! 
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Our  chiefs  shall  return  do  more,  no  more, 

Oar  chiefs  shall  return  no  more! 

Nor  their  brothers  in  war— who  canH  show  aear  for  iotr, 

Like  women  their  fates  shall  deplore    deploro, 

Like  women  their  fatea  shaQ  deplore  I 

Fife  winters  in  hunting  we^U  spend,  we'll  ^end, 
Five  winters  in  hunting  we^ll  spend; 
Then  our*  jouth  grown  to  men,  to  the  war  lead  again, 
And  our  days  like  our  fiUherSf  we^ll  end,  we*ll  end, 
And  our  days  like  our  fathers,  weUl  enil 

You  may  be  curious  to  know  how  a  gentleman  of  Dublin^ 
or  Belfast,  should  find  his  way  up  Lake  Superior;  and  what 
led  him  to  unite  his  destiny  to  the  daughter  of  Wa-ba-yickf 
He  meditated  no  step  of  the  sort  when  he  landed  in  Arner-* 
ica.  But  it  occurring  to  him,  when  at  Montreal,  that 
he  would  take  a  trip  Up  the  lakes,  he  procured  an  outfit, 
and  following  the  impulse,  pursued  his  way  until  he  arrived 
at  Michael's  island;  from  thepee  he  went  over  to  Wa-ba-jick's 
village.  His  outfit  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  make  occa- 
sional exchanges  with  the  natives,  which  his  independence 
led  him  to  do  in  preference  to  being  dependent  on  his  family. 
This  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  trader.  Wa-ba-jick's  daugh- 
ter had  been  solicited  by,  and  refused  to  other  traders — but 
Mr.  Johnson,  nevertheless,  asked  her  of  her  father. — ^^^White- 
man,"  said  Wa-ba-jick,  ^^I  have  noticed  your  behaviour.  It 
has  been  correct  But,  whiteman,  your  colour  is  deceitfuL 
Of  you  may  I  hope  better  things?  Ymi  say  you  are  going 
to  return  to  Montreal — go^  and  if  you  return,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  of  your  sincerity,  and  will  give  you  my  daughter." 
He  went  to  Montreal,  returned,  and  married  her.  She  was 
then  delicate,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnson  tells  me,  very  beautifuL 
To  this  hour,  I  am  assured,  he  has  never  had  occasion  to 
regret  the  union. 

Ever  yours. 
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S^mlt  de  St.  MariSj  My  7,  1826. 

My  Dbak  •** 

Almost  all  the  names  by  which  places  are  knowft. 
in  the  lake  country,  that  do  not  retain  their  Indian  titles,  are 
derived  from  the  French,  the  first  settlers — I  mean,  of  course, 
after  the  Indians.  ^^Saulty^^  which  is  pronounced  so^  you 
are  aware,  means  leapj  and  was  originally  applied  to  the 
rapids  here.  This  has  been  transferred  to  the  village;  and 
the  river  having  received  the  name  of  St  Mary,  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  leap  of  the  river  St.  Mary.  The 
fame  with  Detroit — that  being  the  French  term  for  straight', 
the  town  had  this  name  transferred  to  it,  from  being  built 
on  it 

The  river  at  this  place  is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide. 
Across  the  rapids  i|  is  not  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  The  rapids  themselve9  being  about  three  quar*' 
ters  of  a  mile  in  extent  They  pitch  and  roar,  and  are  white 
with  foam  for  nearly  the  whole  of  this  extent  On  the  op- 
posite, or  Canada  side,  you  see  the  old  North  West  Fur 
Company's  establishment,  and  along  down  the  river  for  about 
two  milesy  you  may  count  about  eighty  houses,  including 
every  kind  of  building;  the  principal  one,  and  this  is  very 
large  and  commodious,  is  owned  by  a  Mr.  Armitinger,  who, 
like  Mr.  J<^nson,  whose,  residence  is  on  the  American  side, 
and  nearly  opposite,  has  an  Indian  wife,  and  at  least  one 
(for  I  have  seen  her)  very  accomplished  and  polished  daugh- 
ter. I  was  introduced  to  her  at  Doctor  Pitcher's,  and  was^ 
afterwards  shown  some  drawings  made  by  her,  by  Mrs.. 

Doctor  F .     She  was  educated,  and  by  the  best  masters,. 

atMontreaL 

The  following  table  exhibits^  the  number  of  buildings,  and 
hofw  occupied^  and  the  population  of  the  Sault,  exclusive  of 
the  fort  and  garrison.     The  buildings  are  one  story,  of  logs; 
and  generally  covered  and  weather-boarded,  (if  I  may  so 
say)  with  bark,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  are  unoccupied 
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and  going  to  decay.  .There  are  but  three  or  four  comforta* 
ble  houses  here,  and  one  of  these^  and  the  best,  is  owned  by 
my  old  friend  Mr.  Johnson. 


occupied. 

Ditto  WIr 
occupied. 

Coopers^ 
Shipi. 

Ware- 
ho%ue$. 

Store 
kouaa. 

Btke 

Tmlor 

ahopt. 

24 

33 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Blackmith 
Shfa. 

Storci. 

Grocery 
Slora. 

JlKII* 

Women. 

Ckddrtn. 

Total 

1 

3 

2 

47 

30 

75 

152 

r 

The  principal  part  of  these  buildings  are  on  the  river  shore^ 
a  street  dividing  them  from  it,  of  about  ninety  feet  wide — 
some  of  theip  are  on  the  north  side  of  thi?  street,  and  at  the 
bead  of  wharves,  or  piers,  that  are  run  oq^  for  landing  places. 
These  are  used  for  stores,  or  places  of  deposite.  A  few  of 
the  buildings  are  scattered  upon  the  elevation  above  the. 
bank,  and  upon  a  level  plain,  which  runs  back  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  plain  is  run  up  with  undergrowth  part  of 
the  way,  say  a  half,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  the 
growth  is  larger,  and  is  composed  of  the  pine,  the  maple,  the 
mountain  ash,  and  some  elm.  The  most  of  these  little 
buildings  are  occupied  by  the  voyageurs,  and  their  Indian 
families,  and  their  dogs. 

The  fort  is  ptcketted,  is  without  mounds,  but  is  defended 
with  block  houses.  It  occupies  part  of  this  level,  and  be- 
tween the  village  and  Mr.  Johnson's.  It  is  garrisoned  now 
by  about  two  hundred  effective  men. 

The  staples  of  the  place,  are  the  white  fish  and  maple  su- 
gar, and  some  few,  but  not  many,  furs.  The  first  are  taken 
in  great  quantities,  and  in  two  seasons.  One  commences  io 
May,  and  continues  until  the  first  of  August;  the  other  be- 
gins about  the  first  of  September,  and  continues  till  frost* 
But  for  this  beneficent  provision  of  a  kind  Providence,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  people  to  live  here.     Both  the 
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whites  aod  the  Indians  derive  the  chief  of  their  subsistence 
fi»m  this  inexhaustible  source. 

The  white  fish  is  taken  by  both  whites  and  Indians  with 
a  scoop  net,  which  is  fastened  to  a  pole  about  ten  feet  lonf(. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  roe  to  describe  the  skill  with  which 
the  Indians  take  these  fish.  But  I  will  try.  Two  of  thejn 
go  out  in  a  bark  canoe,  that  you  could  take  in.  your  h^nd 
like  a  basket^  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids,  or  rather  just 
below  where  they  pitch  and  foam  most  One  sits  near  the 
stem,  and  paddles;  the  other  stands  in  the  bow,  and  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  wire  dancer,  balances  this  "egg-shell/* 
that  you  or  I  would  be  certain  to  turn  over  iu  our  attempts 
to  keep  steady.  When  a  fish  is  seen  through  the  water^ 
which  is  clear  as  crystal,  the  place  is  indicated  by  the  man 
with. the  net,  when^  by^a  dexterous  and  quick  motion  of  the 
paddle,  by  the  Indian  holding  it,  he  shoots  the  canoe  Ux  the 
spot,  or  withi^  reach  of  it,  when  the  net  is  thi'own'  over  the 
fish,  and  it  is  scooped  up,  attd  thrown  into  the  canoe— ^mean- 
while the  eye  of  the  person  in  the  stern  is  kept  steadily  fix- 
ed upon  the  breakers,  and  the  eddy,  and  whirl,  and  fury,  of 
the  current;  and  the  little  frail  bark  is  made  to  danc^  among 
them,  lightsome  as  a  cork;  or  is  shot  away  into  a  smoother 
place,  or  kept  stationary  by  the  motion  of  that  single  paddle^ 
as  circumstances.  ra%y  require  it  It  is  not  possible  to  look 
at  these  fisherman  Indians,  arid  Canada  French,  and  even  boys 
and  girls,  flying  about  over  these  rapids,  and  reaching  out 
this  pole  with  a  net  to  it,  without  a  sensation  of  terror.  Yet 
it  has  scarcely  ever  happened  that  any  of  them  are  lost;  and 
I  belieVe  nevet*9  unless  when  they  have  been  drunk/ 

These  fish  are  caught  in  great  abundance,  and  sold  as  low 
as  two  and  three  cents  a-piece.  The  brook  trout  are  taken 
here  also  in  great  abundance. 

Sugar  is  the  next  great  staple.  It  is  made  from  the  ma- 
ple, and  pHncipally  by  the  Indian  women.  You  know  the 
manner  of  tapping  the  tree,  and  of  boiling  the  sap,  and  fining 
the  syrop,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
trouble  you  with  an  account  of  it  Henry  tells  us  the  ear- 
25 
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lier  part  of  the  spring  b  that  beat  adapted  to  make  maple 
sugar.  The  sap  runs  only  in  the  day,  and  it  will  not  run 
unless  there  has  been  a  frost  the  night  before.  When,  in  the 
morning/ there  isaclearBun,  aiid  the  night  has  left  ice  of 
the  thickness  of  a  dollar,  the  greatest  quantity  is  produced*. 
Three  fainiliesin  this  neighbourhood,  o(  which  my  old  friend 

Mr.  J 'd  is  one,  make  generally  four  ions  of  sugar  in  a 

season."  Some  of  it  is  very  beautiftil.  I  have  some  mocotks 
of  it  given  to  me  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  her  own  make.  It  is 
as  whitens  the  Havanna  sugar,  and  richer.  A  mocock  is4i 
little  receptacle  of  a  basket  form,  arid  ovkl,  though  without  a 
handle,  made  of  birch  bark,  with  a  top  sewed  on  with  waU 
iap,  (the  fine  roots  of  the  red  cedar,  split,)  the  smaller  ones 
are  ornamented  with  porcupines'  quills,  died  red,  yellow,  and 
grpen.  These  ornamented  mooocks'hold  from  two  to  a  do- 
zen* table  spoons  full 'of  sugar,  and  are  made  for  presents,  or 
for  sale,  to  the  curious.  The  larger  ones,  also  of  birch  bark, 
are  not  ornamented,  and  contain  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds 
of  sugar.  This  is  an  article  of  exchange  with  those  who 
make  it.  They  give  it  for  labour,  for  goods^  &c.  and  gen- 
erally at  about  ten  cents  per  pound.  Indians  often  live 
wholly  upon  it;  and  Henry  tells  us  he  has  known-'them  to 
grow  fat  upon  this  sugar  alone.  . 

Potatoes  of  the  finest  quality  grow  herje;  as  do  oats.  And 
this  season,  which,  however,  is  not  usual,  vegetables  look 
very  promising.  Peas  are  just  blossoming,  and  strawber* 
rii^s,  of  which  there  are  a  few,  just  turning.  I  see  a  much 
more  2j)undant  show  of  vegetables  than  I  expected,  from  ac* 
counts  which  I  had  read  of  the  total  barrenness  of  this  place. 
It  is  poor  enoughj  however;  and  the  sesusons  and  location  are 
all  unfriendly  to  great  productiveness,  but  the  specimens  in 
the  military  gardens,  and  those  also  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  demonstrate  that  man  can  accomplish  mueh,  even 
over  the  most  forbidding  statte  of  things,  and  in  the  very 
face  of  nature,  who  frowns^  as  die  certainly  does  here,  up(>n 
all  such  efforts. 
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Of  the  eliinate  yoa  may  form  some  tolerable  eonceptioQ^ 
from  the  following  statement,  derived  from  the  naeteorologi- 
eal  records  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  military  at  this  post 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1824,  the  thermometer  fell 
to  dS'*  beloW  zero,  and  into  the  bulb;  and  remained  there 
from  twelve  o^clock  at  night,  until  sun-rise  next  morning, 
when  it  shewed  itself  at  33^,  which  is  the  gauge  at  the  bulb. 
The  mean  temperature  of  this  whole  month,  was  below 
2ero,  a  fraction  ov<Sr  three  degrees,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  On  the  29th  January,  1825,  the  coldest  day  for 
that  year,  the  thermometer  stood  at  25^  below  zero.  On 
the  dOth  January  of  this  year,  at  7  o'clock,  a.  m.  it  stood  at 
12"^  below  zero;  at  2,  p.  m.  at  11%  and  at  9,  p.,  m.  at  22^ 
On  the  31st,  it  stood,  at  7  a.  M.^at  37^  below  zero;  at  2,  p.  m. 
at  4"",  and  at  9^  p.  if.  at  Id"". 

From  the  first  to  this  date,  the  temperstture  is  indicated  as 
the  .thermoqneter  stood  at 


1  o'clock^ 

at  2,    f 

lad  at  9. 

wind. 

aspect. 

July  1, 

54*> 

700  • 

56*^ 

w. 

cloudy  and  rain. 

«, 

53 

75 

.55 

s.w. 

clear. 

3, 

61 

76 

58 

• 

w. 

ditto. 

4, 

54 

75 

59 

w. 

ditto. 

5, 

54 

77 

62 

w. 

ditto. 

6, 

64 

83 

64 

w. 

ditto. 

7, 

63 

84 

67   . 

w. 

ditto. 

Morning  .and  >  night,  you  see,  are  temperate — ^noon  hot^ 
and  generally  the  temperature  varies  between  18  and  20^ 
froip  seven  to  two,  and  from  two  to  nine  o'clock,  I  am 
promised  a* copy  of  the  diary,*  on  my  return,  from  this  date, 
which  may,  perhaps,  embrace  all  August,  as  well  as  July. 
From  these,  and  the  reference  I  have  made  to  the  degrees  of 
the  winter's  cold,  you  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  kind 
of  climate  enjoyed  at  this  place.  The  west  and  north-west 
winds  prevail,  and  the  coldest  month  is  February, 

Snqw  fell  last  winter^  from  the  first  of  October  to  April, 
inclusive,  to  the  depth  of  about  seventeen  feet — that  is  to 

*  See  appendix — ^Diary  for  the  Sault,  and  also  Michillimackioae,  for  tke 
tame  period. 
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say,  in  0(itober,  one  inch;  in  November,  nineteen . inches; 
in  December,  fifty-five  inches;  in  January,  fifty-five  inches; 
in  February,  twenty  inches;  in  March,  twenty-sctven  inches; 
and  in  April,  sixteen  inches.  These  measurements  were 
taken  where  there  was  no  drifted  snow,  and  do  not  embrace 
the  frequent  morning  showers,  (if  they  may  be  so  called) 
that  are  created  pat  of  the  mists  and  vapours  that  rise  from 
the  rapids. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  such  a  country,  )>eople,  who  go  out 
at  all,  have  to  resort  to  dog  trains,  and  snow  shoes.  But 
these  dog  trains  are  very  convenient  The  snow  shoea  look 
to  me  to  be  unmanageable;  yet  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
them  make  great  progress.     I  inclose  you  a  drawing  of  each. 

The  dog  train  is  made  of  a  light  frame  of  wood,  and  cov« 
ered  round  witli  a  dressed  skin.  The  p4rt  in  which  the  feet 
go^  is  lined  with  furs,  and  is  covered  in,  like  the  fore  part  of 
a  9hoe.  Its  bottom  is  of  plank,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
some  six  inches  longer  than  the  train,  and  an  inch  or  two 
wide^  In  this  train  a  lady  is  very  comfortable,  and  can 
take  a  child  in  her  arms,  whilst  her  husband  or  friend,  stand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  bottom  that  projects  behind,  gives  the 
word  to  his  well-trained  dogs,  who  are  capable  of  trotting 
with  this*family  forty  miles  in  a  day.  They  generally  wra^ 
up  and  get  well  fixed  in  a  room,  befbre  a  good  fire,  open  the 
door,  help  the  dogs  to  draw  the  train  upon  the  snow,  crack 
the  whip,  and  go.  In  this  vehicle  visits  are  constantly  paid 
in  winter— or  else  upon  snow  shoes. 

A  snow-shoe  is  fqrmed  as  you  see  it  in  the  drawing.  It  is 
three  feet  three  inches  long,  and  eleven  inches  wide.  A  net 
work  of  twisted  deer  skins,  cut  into  strips,  is  fastened  to  the 
frame.  The  foot  is  confined  to  it  by  means  of  strings  of  the 
same  material.  The  snow  shoe  used  in  the  naountains,  is 
turned  up  at  the  end^  and  is  pointed.  These  shoes  are  orna- 
mented  with  paint,  or  porcupines'  quills,  according  to  the 
owner's  fancy.  To  walk  well  upon  these  broad  and*  long 
bottoms,  requires  practice.  Henry  resorted  to  them,  he  tells 
us,  in  his  trip  from  Fort  William  Augustus  to  Montreal. — 
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**The  «now,"  he  flwiys,  **which  lay  upoii  the  ground*'  (thi« 
was  in  January ,  1761,)  "was  by  this  time,  three  feet  deep. 
The  hour  of  departure  arriving,  I  left  the  fort  on  snowshoeSf 
an  article  of  equipment  which  I  had  never  used  before,'  and 
which  I  found  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  manage.  /  did  not 
avoid  frequent  falls;  and,  when  down,  was  scarcely  able 
to  rise."*  You  only  have  to  look  at  this  snow  shoe,  and 
think  of  its  length  and  breadth,  to  conclude  it  altogether  rea- 
sonabfe  that  Henry  should  not  only  fall  down  often,  but  find 
it  hard  work  to  get  up  again.  .And  yet,  on  practised  feet,  a 
journey  can  be  made  upon  them  of  forty  miles  in  a  day. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Jesuits  found  their  way 
^nto  these  north-western  regions,  unfurled  the  cross,  and  un- 
;^ertook  an  explanation  of  its  mysteries,  and  to  apply  its  ef- 
'^cftcy  to  the  natives  at  this  placie.     Then,  truly,  the  Indians 
,jrere  the  lords  of  the  soil;  and  like  their  own  elements,  ipri* 
^mrted  warmth  or  freezing  as  their  friendship  or  their  hate 
^id;  and  there  were  none  to  control.     They  acted  without 
Year,  and  without  restraint     Then  they  were  happy.    In  the 
forests  and  in  the  rivers  were  their  treasures;  and  they  knew 
brhenand  how  to  draw  upon  both.     They  lacked  neither 
ii>od  nor  shelter,  and  lived  in  their  uncontrolled  and  native 
"grandeur.    Then  their  wants  were  few.    Soon  after  the  trad- 
ers established  a  post  here,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
European  commodities  for  the  products  of  the  chase — and 
then  the  curse  was  inflicted  that  has  ever  since  been  wearing 
down  the  strength  of  the  once  mighty  population  of  those  re- 
gions.    The  blast  and  the  mildew  are  not  more  fatal  to  the 
iarmer's  hopes,  than  have  spirituous  liquors  been,  and  are 
yet,  to  the  happiness,' and  even  lives,  of  these  wretched  Indi- 
ans.     It  was  a  noble  act  in  Louis  XIV.  I  think,  to  interdict 
the  introduction  of  brandy  among  the  Indians.     That  mon- 
arch proved  by  that  act  that  he  preferred  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  this  race,  to  the  gains  which  it  was  possible  to  wring 
firom  them,  even  though  his  own  subjects  were  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  commerce.     But  the  evil  was  only  restrained. 
It  was  d^tined  to  break  out  again  under  British  rale,  and  to 
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continue  from  that  day  tu  the  present  To  see  these  mitera* 
ble  remnants  of  a  once  mighty  race,  strolling  over  these 
grounds  in  ignorance,  seeking  every  where  to  obtain  the  in- 
toxibating  beverage,  and  miserable  without  it,  and  brutified 
with  it — is  truly  afflictive!  But  humanity  must  triumph. 
What  is  best  may  be  long  opposed,  but  it  will  succeed  at 
last  .    .  * 

We  are  all  in  a  stir,  preparing  to  be  off — though  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say  the  Governor  is  hot  well,  nor  has  he  been  fbr  two 
or  three  days.  *    Our  barges  have  ascended  the  rapids. 

After  dinner  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Johnson.  He  has  pre- 
sented me  with  the  ^kin  of  a  Wa-ba-jick— or  the  White 
Fisher.  *^This,''  said  Charlotte,  as  she  handed  it  to  me,* 
"is  my  grand  father — at  least  in  name.*'  I  inquired  if  this 
animal  was  the  ioiem  of  his  band — and  was, answered,  ^^no,"^ 
an4  informed  that  ^^the  totem  of  his  bknd  was  the  rein-<ie«*." 
This  totem  among  the  Indis^ns,  appears  to  me  to  be  some- 
thing like  the  binding  obligations  of  brotherhood  that  unite 
the  masons — though,  perhaps,  it  may  exceed  even  these  in 
its  practical  influences.  You  have  had  so  fine  an  illustration 
of  its  power  and  sacredness  in  the  last  of  the  Mohicans,  that 
I  havi»  not  the  heart  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  scene  in 
which  Copper  has  introduced  it,  and  leave  you  to  imagine 
how  deep  was  the  wisdom  that  devised,  and  how  binding  and 
humane  the  policy  that  confin&ed  its  sacrednes^,  among  the 
Indians, 

I  have  omitted  to  notice  the  rise  this  year  in  the  waters 
of  the  lakes.  They  are  said  to  be  higher  by  two  feet  than 
they  have  been  known  to  be  for  many  years.  I  noticed  all 
the  lesser  islands  partially  overflowed  on  my  way  up,  and 
thought  it  could*  not  be  usual,  as  bushes  and  other^ things  not 
aquatic,  were  growing  out  of  the  water. 

This  rise  is  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  great  rains  that 
fell  during  the  last  year  in  all  the  region  of  country  a-thou- 
sand  miles  beyond  this,  and  which  swelled  the  rivulets  and 
streams,  and  rivers  fiio,  as  to  destroy  nearly  all  the  folia- 
voynCf  or  wild  rice,  on  which  the  Indians  in  those  parts  de- 
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pend,  mainljy  for  their  support.  We  shall  know  more  about 
it  as  we  approach  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  some  six  hun- 
dred miles  l^yond  this.  Good  night. 


Saxdtde  St.  Maris,  July  8,  18£6. 
MtDear*** 

Our  enga^s  are  busy  in  the  work  of  preparation, 
in  breaking  up  and  assorting  packages,  and  so  arranging  eve- 
ry thing,  that  every  Atng  may  be  stowed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    We  are  destined,  I  find,  to  be  close  packed. 

The  Governor  has  just  inquired  how  I  will  proceed;  in  a 
barge  or  in  a  bark  canoe — adding,  that  he  had  selected  the 
barge.  I  chose  the  c^noe,  when  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  and  I,  and  Ben,  would  be  the  passengers  for  it 
The  eanoe  is  upwards  of  a  year  old,  but  is  newfy  gummed, 
and  has  some  five  or^six  new  ribs  put  in  to  strengthen  her. 
The  voyageurs  are  ehgagefd,  and  on  the  spot,  each  with  a 
red  feather  in  his  hat,  and  two  others,  in  possession  of  the 
steersman,  one  for  the  bow,  and  the  other  for  the  stern  of  the 
eanoe.  These  plumes  in  the  canoe  are  intended  to  indicate 
Aat  she  has  been  tried,  and  found  worthy.  We  shall  be 
guarded  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  by  an  awning. 
This,  however,  must  come  down  when  the  wind  blows,  but 
flien  it  will  not  be  needed. 

I  have  been  examining  thi#  canoe,  with  the  view  of  describ- 
ing it— but  the  thing  is  so  new  to  me  in  all  respects,  that  I 
am  doubtful  where  to  begin  with  it  Its  length  is  thirty  feet, 
anid  its  breadth  across  the  widest  part,  about  four  feet  Ft 
if  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  but  only 
about  two  feet  near  the  bow  and  stern.  Its  bottom  is  round- 
edy  and  has  no  keel. 

The  materials  of  which  this  canoe  is  built,  are  birch  bark, 
and  red  cedar,  the  whole  fastened  together  with  wattapf 
and'  gum,  without  a  nail,  or  bit  of  iron  of  any  sort  to  con- 
fine the  parts.  The  entire  outside  is  bark — the  bark  of  the 
iHrefa  tree — and  where  the  edges  join  at  the  bottom,  or  along 
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the  sides,  they  ^re  ^ewn  with  this  wattapj  and  tbeQ  along 
the  line  of  the  seam,  it  is  gummed:  Next  to  the  hark  are 
pieces  of  cedar,  shaven  thin^  not  thicker  than  the  blade  of  a 
knife — these  run  horizontally,  and  are  pressed  against  the 
bark  by  means  of  the9e  ribs  of  cedar,  which  fit  the  shape  of 
the  canoe,  bottom  and  sides,  and  coming  up  to  the  edgets^ 
are  pointed,  and  let  ifito  a  rim  of  cedar  of  abput  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  and  an  inch  thick,  that  forms  the. gunwale  of  the 
^anoe,  and  to  which,  by  means  of  the  wattap,  the  bark  and 
the  ribs  are  all  sewed;  the  wattap  bekig  wrapped  over  the 
gunwale,  and  passed  through  the  bark  and  ribs.  Across  the 
canoe  are  bars,  soipe  five  or  six,  that  keep  the  canoe  in  shapes 
These  are  fastened  by  bringing  their  ends  against  the  gun- 
wale, or  edge,  and  fastening  them  to -it  with  wattap.  The 
seats  of  the  voyageurs  are  alongside  of,  but  below  the  bars, 
and  are  of  plank,  some  ibur  inches  wide,  which  are  swung, 
by  means  of  two  pieces  of  rope  passed  through  each  end, 
from  the  gunwale. 

Here  then  is  the  canoe.  ^  But  so  light  is  it,  and  so  easily  da- 
maged, that  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  loading  it, 
and  these  are  attended  to  by  placing  round  poles  along  the  bot- 
tom. These,  resting  on  the'  ribs,  equally,  for  the  whole  length, 
cause  the  burden  to  press  equally  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Upon  these  the  baggage  rests,  and  also  the  crew  and  the  pas- 
sengers. Our  seats  are  in  the  middle — ^and  we  make  them 
by  rolling  up  our  beds.  We  lean  against  the  sides,  or  against 
a  bar  at  our  backs,  and  for  comfort,  put  our  great^coats  be- 
tween us  and  the  wood.  As  yet,  I  have  not  tried  this  mode 
of  voyaging,  but  so  it  is  described  to  me.  Our  baggage  and 
stores,  and  the  provisions  for  the  voyageurs,  and  our  tents, 
&c.,  are  estimated  to  weigh  at  least  five  hundred  weight;  and 
then  there  will  be  eleven  of  us,  (injcluding  Ben,)  who  will 
not  weigh,  short  of  fifteen  hundred  weight-^-^o  this  canoe  cf 
b(irk  is  destined  to  carry  not  less  than  two  thousand poUnds! 
The  paddles  are  of  red  cedar,  and  are  very  light  The  blade 
is  not  oyer  three  inches  wide,  except  the  steersnlan's— that 
is,  perhaps,  five. 
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There  is  a  dumb  Indian  who  lives  near  this  place — (they 
«ali  him  Dummy y)  who  is  a  famous  canoe  maker.  I  have 
enga^d  him  to  make  one,  (a  model*  of  the  one  I  am  going 
in,)  to  take  home.  I  will  then  shew  you  an  exact  likeness 
of  this  contrivance,  together  with  its  awning,  and  paddles, 
and  poles,  and  a  specimen  of  the  gum  and  the  bark,  and  the 
wild  rice,  and  the  little  hatchet,  and  the  wattap.  Wattap, 
are  the  roots  of  the  spruce,  or  cedar;  and  gum  is  the  resinous 
substance  extracted  from  the  pine,  and  boiled — ^when  it  be- 
comes hard. 

Our  generous  friend,  Mr.  J.  gave  us  a  dinner  to-day,  at 
which,  besides  the  Governor  and  myself,  were  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  Here  the  domestic  skill  of  the  fami- 
ly was  discovered.  The  variety,  the  cooking,  and  the  ex- 
quisite preparation  of  the  beaver^s  tail^  that  nice  morsel 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  even  in  Lient,  and  when 
to  make  it  matter  of  safety  in  eating  it,  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  Sorbonne;  and  the  privilege  to  eat  it  grant- 
ed:— all  was  prepared  in  a  style  that  would  vie  with  the  skill 
of  the  professed  cooks  in  Washington — yet  it  was  all  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  J.  and  her  daughters.  We  were  regaled  also 
with  fine  wines — but  chief,  and  in  my  esteem  more  valuable 
than  all  the  rest,  with  a  warm  and  generous  welcome,  and 
an  intellectual  display  on  the  part  of  the  old  patriarch,  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  those  clubs  of  which  Addison, 
and  Steele,  and  Pamell  and  others,  formed  part 

But  how  often  do  I  think  of  home! — and  of  the  friends 
who  are  there!  Are  you  all  well?  Has  no  inroad  of  deso- 
lation been  made?  Does  health  bless  you,  and  all  who  are 
dear  to  me?  These  are  questions  which,  it  appears,  I  am 
doomed  not  to  have  speedily  answered;  perhaps,  not  until  I 
return  to  Detroit    But  shali  I  e^^f  ^^  Detroit  again?    That 

•  Ffom  tbif  model,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Lieut  Farley,  of  the  topographical  bureau,  drew  the  sketch  from  which  the 
accompanying  engraying  ha9  been  prepared  for  this  woeIl 
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]^  a  qiwstion,  the  answer  to  whidi  ia  kaowo  to  Hisr  only  tm 
whom  the  future,  the  present,  and  the  past,  are  til  one. 

Good  bjrt— ever  yeurs* 


Sault  de  St.  MariS^  July  %  1836. 
My  Dbak  *•* 

The  bells  in  our  cities  and  Tillages  have  chimed. 
The  Sunday  schooh  have  receivo'l  and  dismissed  their  no- 
merous  attendants;  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  has 
pronounced  his  morning's  benediction.  How  interesting  it 
is  to  recur  to  those  Sabbath-day  incidents,  and  to  anticipate 
tiie  period  when  they  will  be  once  more  enjoyed  by  me. 
Here  we  have  none  of  these  things.  There  does  appear  te 
me  to  be  in  operation  now,  a  moral  machinery  more  ^rteii* 
sive  and  more  vigorous,  and  more  practical,  than  the  world 
has  ever  before  witnessed.  Whatever  some  may  think  of 
all  this,  it  cannot  be  the  mere  work  of  man;  and  if  not,  re- 
sults the  most  extraordinary,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  witt 
be  produced  by  it  Isolated  and  detached  efforts  are  seldom 
productive  of  much  general  good,  or  evil — ^it  is  when  they 
are  combined,  and  are  made  to  act  as  masses,  upon  masses, 
that  whatever  they  may  be  calculated  in  their  nature  to  pro- 
duce>  may  be  reasonably  looked  for  to  be  accomplished. 
Hence,  the  vastness  and  combination  of  these  moral  efforts 
must  give  them  success.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  am  not  able  to 
discern  any  consequences  that  can  possibly  flow  to  the  human 
race,  except  those  which  are  in  their  very  nature  beneficial, 
from  Sunday  schools,  Bible  societies,  Tract  societies— -from 
those  interesting  nurseries  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  the  (^ 
male  Orphan  asylums,  and  from  the  preaching  of  the  (JospeL 
All  these  tend,  naturally,  to  enlighten  and  bless  tiie  human 
race;  and  the  more  universal  these  are  in  their  operations,  the 
sooner  will  the  great  ends  of  the  providence  of  God  in  origi- 
nating them,  be  accomplished.  **Oood  will  to  man,^'  must 
have  prompted  to  all  these  benevolent  efforts;  and  ^^Ptaot  on 
earthy^^  cannot  but  result  from  them. 
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When  I  eonmeneed  this  letter,  my  dear  •**,  it  w«  not 
my  intention  to  have  discoursed  upon  these  topicks-^nit 
only  to  remariL  upofn  female  orphan  osj/Iutm — and  I  was 
led  to  indulge  in  some  reflections  on  this  bountiful  provision 
of  the  humane,  on  seeing  go  by  me  this  morning,  in  rags, 
two  pr^ty,  but  fatherless  Jittle  girls.  I  was  reminded  by 
their  loneliness,  and  generally  distressed  appearance,  of  tw* 
little  unfortunates,  whose  history  I  once  had  narrated  to  me 
in  the  city  of  ■  .  I  had  been  out  with  a  friend  to  hear 
Doctor  — —  preach  in  the  female  orphan  asylum  which  forms 
such  an  ornament  to  that  city.  After  the  ceremonies  were 
ended,  my  friend  asked  me  if  I  had  noticed  two  pretty  chil*^ 
dren  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  whose  faces  wore  a  peculiar  and 
lovely  smile,  seated  together  in  such  a  part  of  the  room?  I 
replied,  I  had.  There  are,  said  my  friend,  circumstances 
attending  their  base,  which  are  interesting.  I  asked  to  know 
Ihem. 

There  lived  in  this  city— *my  friend  proceeded  by  saying^^ 

there  lived  in  this  city,  some years  ago,  a  merchant  of 

kigh  standing,  of  great  respectability,  and  wealth.  In  such 
a  year  he  lost  his  wife;  and  in  the  year  following,  a  ship  or 
two  at  sea.  He  determined  to  mend  his  fortunes.  He  made 
known  to  a  friend  of  his  the  plan  he  had  conceived,  and  hitf 
friend  approved  it.  He  proceeded  immediately  to  make  his 
arrangements,  and  part  of  these  related  to  a  proper  disposi* 
tion  of  his  family  during  his  absence.  He  put  his  three 
daug^hters  to  a  boarding  school,  and  left  tiie  means  necessary 
to  pay  for  their  education  and  support  for  the  time  he  had 
made  his  calculations  to  be  absent.  His  two  sons  he  con^* 
eluded  to  take  with  him,  and  put  to  school  in  Europe.  The 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  not  heard  from  so  soon  as  was 
expected.  Twice  the  period  elapsed  in  which  she  ought  to 
have  been  heard  of,  but  no  tidings  were  received.  At  last, 
mod  after  a  long  period  of  time,  and  when  fears  had  been 
eonfirmed  by  the  very  silence  of  every  thing  in  regard  to 
the  fieite  of  the  ship,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  finding  of  part 
•f  the  wreck,  that  she  was  lost!    Letters  of  administxation 
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were  taken  out  by  a  friend;  his  estate  exami&ed  into,  and 
found  to  be  insolvent! 

Some  months  after  this,  a  gentleman  was  walking  by  , 
and  seeing  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  large  trees  that 
grow  there,  two  pretty  little  girls,  and  on  noticing  the  young- 
er wiping  the  face  of  the  elder  with  her  haodkerchief^  and 
appearing  to  be  addressing  her  in  the  language  of  soothing^ 
was  led  to  approach  them.  He  discovered  the  elder,  who 
was  only  about  seven  years  old,  to  be  in  tears!  This  inte* 
rested  his  feelings,  when  going  up,  he  addressed  them,  and 
asked  if  any  thing  was  the  matter?  No  answer  was  return- 
ed. He  begged  them  to  speak  freely  to  him,  and  offered 
his  friendship— when  the  younger  one  spoke,  and  said — 
"only,  sir,  our  little  sister  has  died/'  "I  wish  that  were 
all,"  said  the  elder,  sobbing  deeply — ^^or^  that  i  were  in  hea- 
ven with  her.  She  is  in  heaven."  The  gentleman  begged 
to  know  the  cause  of  her  grief,  when  the  elder  continued — 
^^my  papa,  sir,  was  lost  at  sea  at  such  a  ti9>e;-^-the  lady  with 
whom  he  left  us  is  dissatisfied^  because  oqr  quarter  bill  is 
not  paid;" — she  could  proceed  no  further.  Come  with  me, 
said  this  gentleman— ^you  shall  be  provided  for.  So,  taking 
one  by  each  hand,  he  went  with  them  to  their  boarding 
house;  ascertained  that  they  were  truly  orphans  in  everj 
sense  of  the  word,  paid  their  arrearages,  and  with  their  own 
consent,  transferred  them  to  the  orphan  asylum,  and  these 
were  the  same  interesting  children  you  noticed.  But,  con- 
tinued my  friend,  that  is  not  all.  Their  father  had  been  the 
principal  promoter  of  that  very  asylum;  much  of  his  means 
had  been  given  for  its  erection,  and  he  was  one  of  its  largest 
contributors. 

Thus  you  see,  my  dear  ***,  how  this  benevolent  nian  had 
prepared,  by  his  liberality,  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  owa 
children,  and  at  a  time  when  he  never  conceived  such  a  thing 
possible,  that  any  of  them  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  there,  to  get  back  any  part  of  their  father's  bounty. 
Rewards  will  follow  the  good. 
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I  do  think  if  there  is  a  charity  upon  earth,  which  the 
angels  in  heaven  delight  most  to  look  upon,  it  is  an  asylum 
for  female  orphans.  Helpless  innocents!— What  a  beautiful 
flighty  to  see  these  poor  little  fatherless  and  motherless  fe- 
males snatched  by  the  hand  of  charity  from  the  rude  billows 
of  this  bufifetting  world,  and  placed  in  these  nurseries  of 
peace  and  virtue.  It  is  in  these  places  we  see  'Hhe  wind 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lambs," — and  Kte  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  goodness,  loves  to  make  his  creatures  happy,  de- 
lights in  beholding  them. 

I  see  around  me,  at  this  place,  many  children,  whites  attd 
Indians,  for  whose  benefit  a  school  of  some  sort  should  be 
established;  and  the  day  is  at  hand^  I  trust,  when  the  roar  of 
these  rapids^  and  the  martial  music  of  the  fort^  will  have 
^ningled  with  them, 

'*The  sound  of  the  ohurch-goiDg  bell,** 

and  the  melody  of  both  heart  and  voice,  to  Him,  who  bids 
those  waters  roar,  or  bids  their  roaring  cease.  It  is  said  ^^the 
desart  shall  smile,  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  solitary 
places  become  glad" — ^And  so  it  shall  be;  for  the  harp  of  pro- 
phesy has  been  strong  and  sounded  to  the  promise. 

Colonel  Croghan  took  passage  to-day  at  twelve  6'clock,  in 
a  barge  from  the  Fond  du  Lac,  bound  to  Michillimackinac 
We  part  from  him  with  reluctance.  His  noble  and  generous 
eonduct  won  for  him  a  friend  in  every  member  of  our  party, 
and  in  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  garrison;  and  long 
will  we  remember  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  We 
attended  him  to  the  landing,  and  freighted  the  barge  with 
our  good  wishes  for  his  preservation  and  happiness. 

The  Governor  and  myself  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  School- 
craft, to  whose  politeness  and  his  wife's  courtesy,  I  am  in- 
debted for  most  agreeable  quarters — for  here,  although  I 
have  my  pallet  at  our  boarding  house,  they  have  been  prin- 
cipally established.  I  can  never  forget  the  hospitable  and 
polite  attentions  of  this  family.  The  family  circle  is  at  pre- 
vent enlaisged  by  a  visit  from  Mn  Schoolcraft's  sister,  a  fine 


and  intelligent  jWHiig  ladf  of  the  meet  amieUe  dtqpeeitioB 
and  agreeable  maaoers.  Sbe  iatends  spendtfig  the  wtn^ 
faere;  and  trying,  of -eotirse,  kow^sfae  can  Btand  froet,  end  the 
dreariness  of  this  seehided  re^eo,  iote  which  not  even  a 
Bewipaper  mil  get  from  the  world  within,  after  the  ftret  of 
November,  until  April  or  May.  I  nwan  upon  a  general 
rechoniq^  aa  to  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

There  is  to  be  a  fVa^^na  to-oij^t;  and  this  was  indip 
cated  this  morning.  The  Indians  were  seen  prepartng  for  a 
feast  by  killing  and  dressing  one  of  their  dogg.  ▲  wa-ha-u 
VkA  dance — the  cm^monies  attending  which,  are  understood 
to  be  43&j*ings  to  Ijaue  devil;  after  which  a  feast  is  eaten,  cf 
which  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is  considered  t^e  nicest  o&ring. 
I  shall  attend  this  dance,  and  will  describe  it  in  my  next. 

Good  night^-always  yours. 


SauH  de  Si.  Mhrii^  July  10,  18£6. 
Mr  Dbar  •** 

The  Ufa-bdMha  was,  sure  enough,  danced  last  nigfa^ 
and  I  witnessed  it-  At  eif^t  o'clock  the  prelinunary  com* 
menced  by  beating  the  Indian  drum,  or  rather,  thnmpiag  H; 
for  an  Indian  drum  is  unlike  ours,  and  resembles  a  tamborine, 
with  rattles  in  it,  which  is  held  in  one  hand  by  a  string, 
while  with  a  stick  in  the  other,  the  drum  is  struck  thump — 
thump — thump;  slow  at  the  beginning,then  in  quicker  time^ 
and  then  by  a  stroke  and  a  half,  or  a  kind  of  double  stroke^ 
which  is  accompanied  by  singing;  which,  however,  is  no 
more  like  singing  than  the  drum  is  like  our  drum,  but  a  kind 
of  thy  e-iMif  the  eh  uttered  sharp  and  aspirated.  The  tent  in 
which  these  ceremonies  were  performed,  was  on  the  green, 
and  nearly  in  front  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  residence,  and  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  from  it  The  night  was  star-light^ 
which  just  made  the  Indians  visible  as  they  moved  cautious- 
ly over  the  green,  or  stood  round  the  tent,  looking  throu|^ 
the  numerous  openings  in  the  bark  that  covered  it,  upon  the 
ceremonies  within.    I  took  my  station  at  one  end  of  this 
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tai^  mmd  HuiA  wbitii  wft»  opposite  the  opening,  or  doer  way, 
which  ia  made  by  fattening  a  piece  of  bark  at  the  tep,  which, 
GO  entering,  ia  polled  to  one  side,  when  it  Mb  ia  place  again. 
Hie  tec^was  oval  in  its  ferm,«id  the  frame  of  it,  aa  usual, 
of  poles  bent  over  at  top,  with  two  openings  to  let  out  the 
smoke.  Oval  tents  are  getierally  those  in  which  large  &mi- 
lies  reside,  and  they  generdly  have  two  fires,  one  near  each 
end,  and  of  oowrse  two  openings  at  top  to  let  out  the  smoke. 
When  the  finnily  is  small,  a  circular  and  smaller  tent  is  made 
with  one  opening  in  the  centre.  This  tent  was  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  nine  wide. 

On  taking  my  station,  I  saw  tiie  Indians  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two,  seated  on  the  branches  of  the  ^ruce  tree,  of 
which  titey  had  made  a  carpet,  all  round  the  tent,  and  as 
ue&t  to  the  walls  of  it  as  they  could  get  There  were  two 
women,  and  two  girls,  the  latter  about  ten  years  old — ^the 
rest  were  men,  painted,  and  dressed  out  in  feathers  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  drum  was  not  silent  a  moment;  but  an  In- 
dian who  held  it,  kept  on  beating  it,  while  every  soul  in  the 
tent  was  as  still,  and  looked  as  serious,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
funeraL  Presently  one  of  the  little  girls  rose,  and  stepping 
iolo  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  near  the  door,  began  to 
dance.  The  dance  of  the  females  is  peculiar— 4hey  never 
lift  their  feet  off  the  ground,  but  placing  them  close  together, 
keep  time  to  the  thump  of  the  drum,  by  raising  their  heels, 
by  moving  first  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  by  torn- 
ing  their  feet  in  these  directions,  keeping  up  the  perpendi- 
cular motion  meanwhile.  This  little  girl  danced  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  sat  down;  when  an  old  woman  rose 
in  the  opposite  end,  and  danced  in  like  manner,  and  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated, 
an  unusually  tall  Indian  with  a  cap  of  skins  on,  and  a  covers 
ing  of  the  same,  entered  with  a  wild  and  fierce  countenance, 
blowing,  and  looking  round  the  tent,  and  uttering  at  every 
expiration  of  bis  breath,  an  eA — e A-— cA; — ^when  presently,  a 
younger  Indian  entered,  and  seized  him  by  the  arms,  and 
being  disengaged  by  the  force  of  the  other,  eaught  at  his 
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body,  as  if  his  object  was  to  makahim  surrender  somethings 
Pre^sently  the  older  and  tal]  Indian  took  the  drum,  as.  did 
the  other  Indian,  another  drum,  when  both  of  them  went 
round  the  tent  half  bent  and  8tq;>ping  to  the  time,  beating  it 
in  the  faces  of  the  Indians  who  were  seated  round  it  After 
going  round  several  times,  he  began  a  speech — It  was  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  Evil  Spirit — ^the  substance  of  which  was,  as  I 
learned,  to  appease  him;  and  to  beg  his  compassion  on  them. 
But  its  delivery  was  attended  with  the  most  violent  gesticu- 
lation and  contortions  of  the  body,  and  with  such  effort  that 
the  perspirat^ion  ran  off  his  face  in  streams.  He  then  went, 
round  the  tent  as  before,  followed  by  some  half  a  dozen  of 
Indians,  all  singing  and  half  bent,  and  stepping  as  they  went 
to  the  time  kept  by  the  drums  and  the  singing — ^When 
this  old  man  would  make  another  address,  and  the  dance 
would  be  joined  by  others.  This  was  the  dancing  part  of 
the  ceremony.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  others  would  be 
smoking.  All  this  was  visible  by  the  light  from  the  two 
fires  which  were  kept  burning  by  having  thrown  into  them 
pieces  of  bark. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  felt  an  Indian  take  me  by  the  . 
arm.  I  looked  round,  and  as  I  did  so  his  face  nearly  met  mine, 
an<jt  he  whispered — ^^needje — ^needje — whiskey — whiskey^^ 
vm-barnaJ^  Friend,  friend,  whiskey  for  the  wabana.  I 
gave  him  six  pence.  He  stepped  quick  round  the  tent,  and 
I  .saw  him  put  his  arm  in  through  the  bark,  and  touch  an  In- 
dian who  was  sitting  there,  who  rose  instantly  ^nd  went  out 
At  half  past  eleven  they  returned,  bringing  some  whiskey, 
which  they  distributed  to  the  company.  The  same  mono- 
tonous thump,  thump,  thump,  of  the  drum  was  continued, 
and  ihe  same  circular  dancing  continued;  and  the  same 
speeches  made  by  the  old  man,  who  by  this  time  looked 
worn  out  by  his  exertions.  He  was  the  priest,  or  Josacikeed 
of  these  mysteHous  rites. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to*  bed.  At  four  I  rose,  and 
went  to  the  tent.  The  same  ceremonies  were  going  on  as 
when  I  left  them  at  twelve;  and  they  continued  until  sun- 
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rise,  wlien  the  feast  was  brought  in.     It  wa^  in  two  kettles, 

each  holding  about  six  gallons.     One  was  smoking  hot,  and 

the  brodi  looked  thin;  the  other  was  colder,  and  stiffer.     I 

do  not  know  which  had  the  dog  in  it — perhaps  both.     Sey- 

mk  persons  who  were  not  at  the  wabana*,  came  in  the  morning 

with  their  bowls  made  of  birch  bark,  to  get  some  of  the  feast 

When  the  feast  was  brought  in,  the  drum-beating  and  the 

dancing  ceased.    The  Whole  company,  the  old  man  espe« 

cially,  looked  languid;  and  some  of  them  had  fallen  asleep. 

I  did  not  remain  to  see  the  feast  eaten.     It  is  a  rule  with  an 

Indian  to  leave  nothing  of  what  is  set  before  him— of  course, 

I  presume  these  twelre  gallons  of  mush-looking  soup  were 

eaten. 

We  dined  to-daj  wiUi  Colonel  Lawrence,  in  company  with 

the  officers  of  the  garrison.    At  four  o'clock,  the  Governor 

and  party,  accompanied  by  the  military,  got  ofi^  destined 

this  evening  to  Point  aux  Pin,  about  six  miles  up  the 

river,  where  they  are  to  encamp  for  the  night     Mr.  School 

eraft  and  I^  and  Ben,  go  in  the  morning.     We  have  so  much 

the  heels  of  the  barges  as  to  feel  at  liberty  to  play  about  as 

we  please,  knowing  our  ability  to  overtake  them  when  we 

think  proper. 

He  military  is  composed  of 

Elijah  Boardman,  Captain  commanding. 

Julius  J.  B.  Kingsbury,  second  Lieutenant 

Doctor  Pitcher,  Surgeon. 

Commissioned  officers,  8 

Non-commissioned  do.  (sergeants)  5 

Corporals,  8 

Musicians,  4 

Privates,  48 

Mr.  Hulbert  and  ?  «    ,    ,    ,    , 
Thos.  Edwards,  J  Sutler's  clerks,  je 

Total,        65 
These  go  in  three  barges  of  twelve  oars  each,  taking  with 
them  their  own  provisions.     Thus  our  entire  strength  is  in* 
creased  to  one  hundred  and  twelve. 
27 
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The  Grovemor  wos  off  before  several  ladies  and,  gentlemett 
who  had  proposed  to  take  leave,  got  to  see  him — and  a» 
there  was  a  paper  to  be  signed  by  him  that  had  been  omit^ 
ted,  I  took  the  caiioe,  and  accompanied  by  Miss  Johnson, 
and  Miss  Schoolcraft,  and  Mr.  Porter,  wfent  after  him.  We 
overtook  his  barge  about  three  miles  above  the  Sault 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  movement  of  this  canoe 
when  propelled  by  eight  fresh  voyageurs,  and  on  a  smooth 
stream — and  even  against  the  current  But  returning,  the 
thing  appeared  to  flyt  and  the  chanting  of  the  voyageurs 
gave  life  and  great  animation  to  the  movement.  We  went 
out  from  the  Sault  by  the  way  of  the  canal,  which  has  been 
cut  by  the  troops  to  bring  in  a  current  to  turn  a  saw  milL 
On  returning  to  the  entrance  of ,  this  canal,  several  ladies  of 
the  garrison,  and  o£Scers,  were  there  to  meet  us.  Having 
left  Mr.  Porter  with  the  Governor,  there  was  room  for  two 

of  these,  and  we  took  in  the  lady  of  Capt  D rn,  and  sister 

of  Mrs.  Doctor  P  ■  r.  While  these  ladies  were  embark- 
ing, some  one  on  shore  said — ^^I  wonder  if  these  fellow* 
know  how  to  paddle^  that  canoe?" — There  was  in  a  moment 
a  confusion  of  language,  like  a  littie  Babel,  in  which  the 
voyageurs  all  talked  in  their  Canada  French  at  once — when 
the  bowsman  pushed  the  canoe  into  the  current,  and  a  chaunt 
was  struck  up,  called  the  ^^  White  Bose/^  and  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  ladles,  they  made  the  canoe  fly  along  the  verjr 
edge  of  the  rapids,  and  up  the  stream,  and  then  down  again, 
and  into  the  rapids,  and  out  of  them,  and  having  circled 
round  two  or  three  times  in  this  manner,  returned  to  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  and  shot  in  like  an  arrow,  and  down  to 
the  landing  place  at  the  mill;  and  at  th^  rate  of  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  the  hour — wagging  their  heads,  and  showing 
by  other  signs  that  they  had  answered  the  question  practical- 
ly and  satisfactorily.  The  usual  progress>  in  still,  smooth 
water,  and  on  a  voyage,  is  four  miles  the  hour,  including 
rests — ^short  parses  made  of  about  three  minutes  in  every 
two  miles,  when  they  light  their  pipes.  The  word  is  ^^pipe — 
pipe,*^  when  the  paddies  are  instantiy  drawn  in,  and  the 
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voytgears  strike  fire,  light  their  pipes,  and  draw  a  few  whifls, 
and  then  away  again. 

I  noticed,  that  these  men  make  just  six^j^  strokes  with 
their  paddles  in  a  minute,  keeping  perfect  time.  I  will  be 
able,  during  the  voyage,  to  say  something  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  canoe,  and  the  voyageurs,  and  our  mode  of  get* 
ting  along.  You  may  expect  to  hear  of  our  progress — at 
least,  it  will  be  all  noted  in  my  journal;  and  according  to 
my  promise,  I  will  try  to  give  you  the  same  views  of  things 
that  I  may  have  myself.  I  have  a  world  before  me,  but 
perhaps  a  barren  and  unfruitful  one,  and  in  all  things,  except 
Diose  which  relajte  to  nature;  and  I  expect  to  find  her  sound 
asleep:  and  in  the  same  slumber  in  which  she  has  reposed 
since  the  creation.  I  may,  perhaps,  find  some  traces  of  her 
beauty,  or  deformity,  (the  latter  made  so,  however,  since 
die  first  came  from  the  hand  of  her  creator,)  and  these  I 
will  endeiavour  to  sketch,  and  preserve  for  you. 

I  shall  leave  here  in  the  morning.  My  prayers  will  be 
left  for  your  happiness,  and  for  the  happiness  of  all  who  are 
dear  to  me  at  home.  Good  bye— ever  yours. 

/ime  11/A,  1826. 

Embarked  at  the  Sault  de  St  Mari6  this  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.  After  passing  through  the  canal,  the  rapids  com- 
mence, and  just  on  our  right,  and  immediately  beyond,  the 
river  widens  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half  The  highlands  of 
Canada  are  on  our  right;  and  a  level  dhore,  thick  set  with 
maple,  birch,  &c.,  on  the  American  side,  on  our  left  In 
the  distance,  to  our  right,  and  about  fifteen  miles  due  north 
west,  is  the  Crros  capj  deep  blue  in  its  colour,  and  resembling 
the  front  of  a  well-defined  thunder  cloud*  On  arriving  op- 
posite Point  aux  Pin,  we  looked  to  see  the  smoke  from 
the  Governor's  camp  fires,  but  none  appearing,  we  inferred 
he  had  encamped  beyond.  Opposite  this  point,  we  saw 
several  Indian  huts,  which  line  die  shore  of  a  beautiful  curve 
in  the  river,  and  at  their  doors,  their  owners  and  their  dogs, 
the  latter,  with  their  long  pointed  noses  and  fox  ears,  howling 
at  us  as  we  passed. 
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On  doubling  Point  aux  Pin,  a  beautiful  round  idand  pre- 
sented itoelf;  leaving  it  to  our  left,  we  had  a  full  view  of 
Point  Iroquois,  which  upon  the  one  side,  (die  left,)  and 
Oroa  cap  on  the  other,  form  tiie  two  capes,  or  tfie  outlet  of 
Lake  Superior.  It  is  only  repeating  what  has  been  sdd  be- 
fore, and  by  almost  every  writer  who  ever  entered  this  lake, 
when  I  say  the  prospect  is  indescribably  grand!  Those 
two  points,  five  miles  apart,  and  the  mountoins  and  rolliag 
hills  of  Canada  stretching  far  away  to  the  right,  and  tbexk 
falling  suddenly  into  the  lake;  and  the  less  towering  hills  on 
the  left,  stepping  down  more  cautiously,  and  opening  at  once 
into  a  little  sea,  i^th  an  Indian  canoe,  as.  we  hiq^pened  to 
have  one  before  us,  and  just  far  enough  in  the  distanee 
to  look  as  if  it  were  on  the  borders  of  the  horizon,  made  a 
new  and  delightful  impression  on  my  mind,  on  entering  this 
great  father  of  lakes.  But  this  is  only  a  bay  of  the  lake, 
after  all.  Leaving  Paris  island  to  our  right,  and  after  stop- 
ping at  a  little  island  which  lies  off  some  three  hundred 
yards  from  Point  Iroquois,  for  refreshment,  (and  where,  as 
evidence  of  the  improvidence  of  Indians,  our  voyageurs 
found,  where  an  Indian  lodge  had  been,  several  artides  of 
value  to  these  poor  creatures,)  we  continued  our  course, 
making  a  wide  traverse  from  this  island  in  a  direct  line  to 
White  Fish  point,  which  is  distant  from  the  Sault  forty-five 
miles;  and  from  this  island  about  twenty-five.  We  had  yet 
seen  nothing  of  the  barges.  The  canoe  that  had  preceded 
us,  inclined  along  the  southern  shore,  and  was  the  same  that 
we  had  left  at  the  island  in  the  Detour,  to  be  mended,  and 
which  I  had  loaned  to  the  garrison  the  very  evening  before, 
to  send  some  oars  up  to  their  barges — ^news  having  been  re- 
ceived that  the  soldiers  had  broken  several  of  theirs,  on  the 
evening  of  their  departure.  We  had  lost  sight  of  this  canoe 
by  getting  ahead  of  it,  and  keeping  wide  out  from  the  land. 
At  about  an  hour  by  sun,  our  men  heard  the  sounds  of  the 
oars — but  we  could  not,  even  by  the  help  of  a  good  glas, 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  barges.  We  neared  the  land,  and 
listening  attentively,  heard  them  again,  and  getting  the  liae 
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of  their  direetion,  steered  for  them.  We  found  them  be- 
tween Tonquamenon  and  Shelldrake  riTera,  the  former  thir- 
ty, and  the  latter,  thirty-nine  miles  from  the  Sault  The 
appearance  of  a  storm,  .with  some  rain,  induced  Ihe  Gbver- 
Bor  to  land  earlier  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  Otsr 
•bject  was  to  make  White  Fish  point,  which  we  could  have 
done.  We  were  landed,  and  our  tents  were  up,  the  barg^ 
drawn  well  on  the  shore,  and  our  canoe  out  on  the  beach, 
bottom  upwards,  at  six  o'clock — meanwhile,  ^there  fell  a 
slight  shower.  Soon  after,  ike  clouds  were  all  blown  against 
tiie  eastern  and  northern  sky.  Against  the  first,  the  sun  lit  up 
m  more  splendid  bow  than  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  not 
excepting  that  which  spanned  the  heavens  over  the  Brandy- 
wine  in  the  Potomac,  as  a  token. of  lasting  glory  and  fame 
to  Ltafayette,  at  his  departure.  We  see  no  land  except  the 
shore  we  are  on. 

I  am  noticing  the  manner  of  embarking  and  debarking, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  a  voyage  in  a  canoe.  I  have 
some  things,  I  find,  to  learn  in  regard  to  this  ^ ^egg-shell.'' 

I  am  made  sensible,  on  landing,  of  the  value  of  the  mos* 
quito  defences  with  which  I  am  provided.  These  flies  are 
numerous  and  troublesome.  I  wear  a  straw  hat,  which  Mr. 
P.  purchased  of  W.  k,  on  the  St  Clair  river;  and  whieh 
he  gave  me  in  exchange  for  one  that  I  had  bought  at  Detroit 
for  eigktetn  pence.  For  this  the  ladies  at  the  Sault,  (Mrs. 
and  Miss  Schoolcraft,)  had  made  a  veil  of  green  gauze,  which 
was  so  fashioned  as  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  crown,  come 
over  the  rim,  and  draw  just  above  my  shoulders,  and  round 
the  lower  part  of  my  neck.  This  guarded  my  face^— gloves 
guarded  my  hands;  and  at  night  my  net,  so  kindly  furnish- 
ed me  by  Mrs.  Cass,  preserved  me;  for,  judging  from  the 
quantity,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  these  mosquitos 
bite,  I  should  have  been  tormented  without  it  I  could  hear 
tiie  poor  fellows  who  were  not  thus  guarded,  blessing,  and 
fighting  the  mosquitos  during  the  night — some  of  them  look- 
ed next  morning  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  battle  of  another 
»ort 
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I  omitted  to  refer  to  the  bloody  battle  fought  on  Point 
Iroquois,  a  long  time  ago,  between  the  Fox  and  Chippeway 
Indians,  and  the  Iroquois,  and  where  the  latter  were  slain 
in  such  quantities  as  to  decide  not  only  that  contest,  but  put 
the  war  between  the  parties  to  rest,  for  the  future.  It  is 
said  the  Foxes  and  Chippeways  crosse^d  over  on  the  ice  from 
the  island  where  we  refreshed  ourselves,  and  attacked  them^ 
as  is  their  custom,  before  day,  and  unawares.  Their  bones 
are  said  yet  to  whiten  the  battle-ground.  The  point  took  iU 
name,  which  is  not  customary,  from  that  of  the  vanquished 
party. 

As  an  instance  of  the  increased  celerity  of  the  canoe  over 
the  barges,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  barges 
moved  from  a  point  seven  miles  in  advance  of  us,  and  had» 
besides,  four  hours  start  of  us.  We,  in  the  canoe,  I  find» 
will  have  opportunities  of  rest,  and  for  running  into  bays 
and  rivers,  and  for  climbing  mountains,  and  picking  up  shells 
and  pebbles,  &c.,  and  yet  join  the  party  at  night 

Wednesday^  19th. 

Rose  at  the  beating  of  the  r6veiI16.  Morning  cloudy. 
Struck  our  tents,  and  embarked  at  four  o'clock.  Atmos- 
phere thick  and  damp.  Ran  up  the  shore  of  White  fish 
point,  which  stretches  far  out  into  the  lake.  A  barren  sandy 
point,  with  nothing  on  it  but  drift  wood.  Not  even  a  pine 
tree  can  live  upon  it — ^and  it  is  as  level  as  it  is  lifeless.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  fish  of  this  lake,  and  on  account 
of  its  being  a  fine  place  for  taking  them.  From  the  Canada 
shore,  nearly  opposite,  projects  another  point — ^the  opening 
between  them  may  be  eight  miles.  On  passing  this  opening, 
we  are  fairly  out  upon  this  great  lake,  whose  vast  sheet  of 
water  was  seen  when  the  fog  subsided,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
take  it  in — 

"A  glorious  mirror,  whero  the  Almighty^s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — iu  breeze,  or  gale,  or  atorm." 
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Hitherto,  and  wheu  out  in  the  lake,  or  bay  rather,  (that  is 
between  Point  Iroquoia  and  Chres  cap,  and  th^  opening  at 
White  fish  point)  the  shores  of  Canada  could  occasionally  be 
aeen;  but  now  all  to  our  right,  and  in  front,  is  one  vast 
ocean  of  transparent  water,  over  which  air  as  pure  as  ether 
perpetually  hovers  in  stillness,  or  blows  in  tempests.  Va* 
riety  is  the  character  of  this  region.  The  elements  appear 
to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  amuse  themselves.  We  saw 
a  raven  as  we  turned  White  fish  point,  and  numerous  flocks 
of  pigeons.  At  seven  o'clock  landed  for  breakfast,  about 
ten  miles  from  our  encampment  We  were  presently  over- 
taken by  the  fleet  of  barges,  six  in  number.  They  were 
favoured  with  a  fair  wind,  and  came  up  with  sails  set  and 
flags  flying,  making  quite  a  show;  for  each  barge  has  a  sail. 
It  is  a  square  sail.  The  tackle  is  simple.  The  sail  is  fSaistened 
to  two  yard-arms;  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  one  a  rope  is 
tied,  which  passing  through  the  top  of  the  mast,  furnishes  the 
means  of  hoisting  this  sail.  We  have  a  similar  arrangement 
lor  the  canoe.  Indeed  it  is  part  of  a  canoe's  fixture.  The 
Indians  generally  use  a  blanket  for  a  sail.  Before  the  wind, 
and  with  such  a  sail,  these  bark  canoes  make  great  speed. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  were  under  way.  The  wind  fresh- 
ened, and  blew  west  by  south.  The  temperature  fine. 
Loose  clouds  fioatiirg  over  the  sky,  with  occasional  blue 
openings  between  them.  This  indicates  fair  weather.  De- 
Wked  at  eleven  o'clock,  having  come  fifteen  miles.  Barges 
not  in  sight  Appearance  of  a  thunder  gust  A  stillness 
prevailed,  and  the  lake  was  hushed.  Clouds  from  the 
south-west  rolled  over  the  edge  of  the  forests,  that  cover 
the  precipices  on  our  left.  We  took  the  hint,  and  were 
under  our  tent  in  five  minutes  from  the  time  we  landed — 
the  oil  cloth  was  also  spread  over  our  baggage,  and  the 
canoe  bottom  upwards  on  the  beach,  and  the  voyageurs  un- 
der it  It  rained  hard  for  five  minutes,  accompanied  with 
sharp  lightning  and  heavy  thunder,  when  it  ceased.  The 
wind  coming  out  from  the  north-west,  blew  the  storm  over; 
but  it  brings  with  it  the  roll  of  the  surf  on  the  shore.     The 
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beaeh  is  covered  with  granitic  and  hornblende  speoimetu^ 
smoothed  off.  and  almost  polished  by  the  action  of  the  wm- 
ters  and  by  the  grinding  of  the  mass  of  pebbles  which  covers 
the  shore. 

This  has  been  a  day  of  variety.  Morning  cloudy  and 
damp;  then  tiie  appearance  of  sunshine  and  fair  weather, 
which  was  realized;  and  then  suddenly  a  storm,  that  made 
it  necessary  for  us  to  take  shelter;  and  now  clear  again,  but 
with  a  change  in  the  temperature  from  pleasant  to  cool, 
which  has  driven  me  into  an  overcoat  We  re-embarked 
after  the  storm,  and  though  the  swells  were  high,  the  canoe 
rode  them  like  a  duck.  But  tike  swells  increased,  and  the 
wind  blowing  on  the  shore  admonish^  us  to  seek  a  shelter. 
We  had  passed  Vermilion  point,  nine  miles  from  White  fidi 
point,  and  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.  entered  Tfa^tn,  or,  as  it 
has  been,  though  not  so  well,  called  '^Double  hearted'^ 
river.  We  did  this  exactly  in  time;  for  the  gust  set  the 
lake  in  a  fret,  and  the  breakers  lashed  the  shore  most  angrily. 
The  banks  are  precipitous,  and,  judging  from  the  fallen 
down  trees,  top  foremost,  some  reaching  half  way,  and  others 
into  the  lake,  the  waters  must  rise  high  here,  and  break  in 
great  fury  against  the  bank  and  high  up  it,  thus  to  dislodge 
so  much  earth,  and  undermine  such  forests. 

This  river  is  entered  obliquely  from  the  north-east^  and 
over  a  shallow  bar,  on  which  the  breakers  foamed  and  roared 
as  they  rolled  in.  A  sandy  point,  four  hundred  yards  long 
and  from  five  to  forty  yards  wide,  comes  down  fi*om  a  bluff 
of  at  least  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  divides  tbe  river  from 
the  lake.  We  encamped  on  this  point  about  midway,  and 
sheltered  our  barges  frt>m  the  storm  in  the  river  behind. 
Our  canoe,  as  usual,  is  on  the  shore.  I  clambered  up  to  tbe 
top  of  this  bluff.  The  view  into  the  lake,  over  its  rough 
and  sea-like  surface,  was  grand!  The  wind  freshened  into 
a  gale,  and  blew  off  the  very  curls  of  the  waves.  *  Two 
of  the  barges  had  not  got  in.  Doubts  are  entertained  of 
their  safety.  On  coming  down  from  the  blufi^  the  wind, 
and  the  roar  of  tbe  lake  and  of  the  breakers,  made  it  difficult 
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to  hear  the  loudest  calls.  At  this  moment  looking  up,  I 
•tw  the  barge  in  which  was  Capt  Boardman,  labouring  to 
enter  the  mouth  of  this  river.  I  stopped  to  witness  and 
mark  the  result  Full  half  an  hour  did  twelve  men  toil  at 
die  oarS)  but  in  vain.  If  a  yard  or  so  was  made,  or  twenty 
•f  them,  a  sea  would  roll  out  and  force  them  back.  Hope 
sometimes  cheered  me.  Presently  our  voyageurs  ran  down 
the  beach,  entered  a  barge,  and  pushed  across  the  river, 
which  is  narrow,  only  about  sixty  feet  wide.  I  had  confi- 
dence in  their  conclusions,  whatever  they  might  be.  I  soon 
saw  they  had  gone  to  assist  in  what  was  destined  to  be  a 
wreck!  The  strength  of  the  men  failed  them,  though  I 
eould  see  Capt  B.  in  every  part  of  the  barge,  apparently 
encouraging  his  men,  and  sometimes  he  would  seize  an  oar 
himsei£  Biit  it  was  in  vain.  In  a  few  minutes  the  storm 
and  the  surge  got  the  better  of  his  strength,  and  the  boat 
was  driven  on  the  beach.  The  surge  rolled  over,  or  broke 
against  her  side,  driving  her  high  up  against  the  bank. 
Every  thing  is  wet,  men,  baggage,  guns,'  provisions,  and 
ammunition.  The  Canadian  French,  our  voyageurs,  seized 
the  articles,  shouldered  what  only  a  horse  in  our  country 
would  be  expected  to  carry,  and  took  it  up  the  height,  or 
along  the  higher  parts  of  the  beach,  and  out  of  reach  of  the 
breakers,  whilst  Capt.  B.  and  his  men  were  in  the  water, 
waist  deep,  the  swells  often  breaking  over  them,  trying  to 
save  the  barge  from  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Some  of  her 
ribs  are  broken,  and  planks  driven  in.  No  lives  are  lost, 
and  no  limbs  fractured.  But  it  was  an  interesting  struggle, 
and  long  and  bravely  resisted  by  Capt  B.  and  his  men. 
We  are  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  other  barge,  (which 
had  not  yet  got  in  sight  when  the  storm  raged)  in  charge  of 
Lieut  Kingsbury.  Towards  night  we  learned,  but  not 
satisfactorily,  that  he  had  landed  four  miles  below,  and  was 
safe. 

By  sun-down  the  lake  was  literally  a  sea  of  billows.     The 
sight  is  grand  and  awful!     The  sun  went  down  into  this  trou- 
bled ocean  in  great  glory;  whilst  the  moon  in  the  south-west 
28 
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looked  tmnquilly  upon  this  world  of  oommottoily  Cram  a  $ky 
as  pure  and  cloudleasy  as  if  there  were  no  winds,  and  no 
▼apours  to  disturb  or  darken  the  beautiful  face  of  the  hea- 
vens. 

A  council  has  been  held,  and  it  is  determined  by  the 
majority  to  be  safest  to  cross  oyer  Uie  river  for  the  night. 
The  lake  rises  upon  our  tongue  of  land  on  which  we  am 
encamped.  Tents  all  down  except  ours;  and  Mr.  S.  and 
myself  have  concluded  to  hold  on.  Ben  looks  rather  serious 
at-ihis  conclusion  of  ours,  and  expresses  his  doubts.  He 
thinks  he  never  saw  such  commotion  before;  and  as  to  the 
lake,  it  is  certainly  advancing  upon  us.  He  asks  '4f  it  ij 
not  sf^fest  to  get  further  from  these  breakers?'^  He  sees 
the  lake  in  a  foam,  and  its  billows  high  up  in  the  sky  on  the 
one  side,  whilst  we  are  on  a  sand  bar  sixty  feet  widoy  but 
elevated  a  little,  with  a  river  fifteen  feet  deep  on  the  other. 
But  we  told  him  lye  considered  it  time  enou^  to  move  when 
danger  was  nearer;  as  yet  we  had  sixty  feet  of  sand.  And 
so  it  is  dgtprmined.  It  is  night  I  never  saw  a  more  beau- 
tiful sky.  The  moon,  with  her  attendant  near  her  side^ 
that  lovely  star,  that  I  have  so  often  seen  before,  and  the 
whole  expanse  all  lit  up  with  these  little  luminaries,  all 
silvery,  and  all  stilly  form  a  contrast  of  the  most  striking 
character,  to  the  fury  and  foam  of  the.  lake  beneath. 

Tlmrsday^  13/A. 
Clear  and  fine  morning;  but  so  cold,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
resort,  not  to  my  great  coat  only,  but  to  my  flannel  also. 
The  wind  blows  with  less  fury,  but  it  blows  a  gale  yet  An 
old  soldier,  a  sentinel  over  the  contents  of  the  wrecked 
barge,  and  who  had  been  sentinel,  in  his  turn,  for  ten  years^ 
says,  ''last  night  was  the  most  awful  night  he  ever  saw.'' 
His  post  was  on  a  little  elevation  on  the  lake  shore,  from 
which,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  had  the  lake  and  its 
stormy  billows  full  before  him.  We  have  heard  with  cer- 
tainty from  Lieut  £.  and  his  barge.    He  took  shelter  in  a 
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Utde  river,  or  creek,  three  miles  below — all  safe  and  all 

well. 

All  hands  are  engaged  in  mending  the  wreoked  barge,  in 
canlking  her,  and  in  assorting  and  drying  the  wet  cargo; 
whilst  the  soldiers  are,  to  a  man,  busy  in  cleaning  their 
rusty  guns,  drying  powder,  &c.  I  made  another  visit  to 
the  top  of  the  bluff,  to  look  over  the  vast  expanse  of  troubled 
waters  in  frojrt,  and  at  the  winding  passage  of  the  Twin 
river  upon  the  other  side  of  its  base,  whieh  (the  bluff)  from 
an  apex  of  not  more  than  thirty  feet,  swells  out  at  the  bot- 
tom to  about  two  hundred  feet  The  waters  of  Twin  river 
are  of  the  colour  of  amber,  its  darkest  hue,  and  as  dear;  and 
being  sheltered  by  this  bluff  are  as  smooth  as  glass.  The 
discolouring  materials  are  by  some  said  to  be  ore,  which  is 
supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  these  sand  hillli.  My  opinion 
is,  it  is  owing  to  vegetable  matter,  vast  bodies  of  which 
Jying  about  the  flats  through  which  most  of  these  rivers 
run;  and  so  many  millions  of  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  lining 
their  borders,  enough,  one  would  think,  to  impart  a  colour- 
ing to  the  lake  itself.  But  the  river,  and  its  colour,  are 
both  soon  lost  in  the  wide  expanse  of  Hie  pure  crystal-like 
water  of  this  inland  ocean.  There  is  nothing  chalybeate  in 
the  taste  of  the  water  of  these  rivers;  and  the  most  of  them 
are  thus  coloured. 

After  dinner  I  asked  the  voyageurs  if  they  thought  they 
could  conduct  the  cilnoe  in  safety  over  the  breakers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river?  They  said  they  could.  I  told  them  to 
put  it  in  the  water,  and  I  would  go  down  the  lake  and  visit 
Lieut  Eingsbuty.  We  were  under  way  in  five  minutes. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  of  these  voyageurs  in  places  of 
difficulty.  The  steersman  has  his  eye  on  the  motion  of  the 
waters,  and  the  relation  the  canoe  bears,  at  each  moment  of 
time,  to  tiie  surge,  when  he  gives  the  word,  and  the  paddles 
are  plied  with  redoubled  energy,  and  before  a  breaker 
reaches  the  canoe,  she  is  past  it;  or  by  retarding  her  move- 
ment, it  rolls  over  and  sinks  before  it  reaches  her.  We  got 
out  in  safety,  though  not  without  attracting  much  observation 
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from  the  soldiers  and  others  on  the  beach.  We  ran  down 
opposite  to  where  Lieut  Kingsbury  lay ;  but  dared  not  go 
near  the  beach.  We  kept  well  out,  and  the  distance,  and  the 
roar  of  the  breakers,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  lieard, 
or  receive  an  answer.  So  we  returned,  having  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  all  was  well. 

On  re-entering  the  river,  I  kept  up  it  to  examine  its 
character.  I  found  it  for  two  miles  of  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  calm,  and  amber-like  in  colour,  at  which  distance  it 
divided  into  two  prongs  of  about  equal  width.  I  followed 
the  right  one  for  half  a  mile  further,  and  coming  to  a  tree 
that  was  blown  across  it,  my  way  was  impeded,  and  the 
evening  setting  in,  I  returned.  It  is  from  this  €Umbk  river, 
that  the  Indians  have  conceived  a  name  for  it.  They  call 
it  Ikoin  river f  or  Thvo-hearted  river.  The  first  I  am  told 
is  4;he  most  expressive  interpretation  of  their  word  for  it, 
which  word  has  escaped  me; 

The  wind  has  fallen.  It  went  down  with  the  sun.  Bat 
the  lake  yet  rolls  a  long  and  foaming  surge  upon  the  beaeh. 
We  expect  to  embark  to-morrow. 

Friday^  14ifA. 

Wakened  by  the  beating  of  the  r6veill6;  and  the  singing 
of  a  bird.  My  repose  was  undisturbed  through  the  night 
The  requiem  of  the  waves  is  as  good  to  soothe  one  to  sleep 
and  keep  the  senses  shut,  as  softer  music.  It  needs  only 
for  the  senses  to  be  accustomed  to  it  for  it  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  silence  itself,  or  of  an  ^olian  harp.  Lieut. 
Kingsbury  joined  us  early  this  morning.  Orders  "were  given 
to  embark.  The  air,  ^^strike  your  tents,'^  itc.  was  played; 
but  in  the  moment  of  getting  ofi*,  it  was  discovered  that 
several  knees  in  the  barge  had  been  broken,  in  addition  to 
the  other  damage  that  she  had  sustained. 

We  have  been  expecting  four  Indians  from  the  Sault,  old 
Shingauba  W'Ossin,  the  chief,  his  brother,  and  two  others, 
who  were  to  have  followed  the  evening  of  the  morning  we 
left  there.     The  storm^  doubtless,  has  delayed  them. 
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At  nine  o'clock  we  embarked.  Day  fine.  By  twelve 
o'clock  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  barges.  Went  ashore,  and 
walked  along  the  beach,  while  our  canoe  kept  company 
twenty  yards  out  in  the  lake.  Having  walked  about  two 
miles,  we  stopped  to  refresh  ourselves.     Wind  south,  and 

light 

Ten  miles  from  Twin  river,  we  passed  Stuker  river,  so 
called  from  the  quantity  of  the  fish  of  this  name  that  abound 
in  it  At  two  o'clock,  in  view  of  the  western  blufi*  which 
forms  one  of  the  capes  of  the  Crrand^Marais,  which  is  ele- 
ven miles  beyond'  Sucker  river.  Being  in  advance  of  jthe 
barges;  and  tiiere  being  no  good  landing  for  many  miles 
ahead,  we  entered  this  place — which,  however,  instead  of 
being  a  great  marshy  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful bay,  and  a  harbour  of  the  finest  sort,  and  for  large  ves- 
sels. We  planted  our  flag  on  the  beach,  that  our  company 
might  know  as  they  passed,  where  we  were.  They  are  not 
yet  in  sight  The  northern  side  of  the  lake  shows  a  mirage 
that  would  lead  an  inexperienced  eye  to  believe  its  shores 
and  mountains  were  seen — so  exactly  does  this  looming  de- 
fine them.     But  the  lake  here  is  eighty  miles  wide. 

I  have  not  seen  a  living  thing  to-day«  (exclusive  of  our 
party,)  except  two  crows,  a  spider,  and  one  ant,  always  ex- 
cepting mosquitos,  of  which  there  are  myriads^  unless  when 
the  wind  blows  hard  upon  the  shore,  and  drives  them  into 
the  forests.  They  never  venture  out  into  the  lake;  and  while 
we  are  voyaging,  we  are  free  from  their  annoyance. 
•  We  entered  this  bay  at  four  o'clock.  Mr.  S.  and  I  tra- 
Tersed  its  shores,  but  saw  nothing  except  the  remains  of 
Indian  lodges,  where  these  poor  creatures  had  encamped 
three  weeks  before  on  their  way  down,  as  we  suppose,  to 
Drummond's  island.  The  sand  of  the  beach  is  as  firm 
as  a  floor — with  but  few  pebbles.  On  the  eastern  cape 
of  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  which  projects  far  out  in  a  wes- 
terly direction,  are  hundreds  of  trunks  of  what  once  formed 
the  main  bodies  of  pine  trees — but  they  are  now  without  a 
branch,  or  fragment  of  a  branch  of.  any  kind — every  thing, 
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bark  and  all,  being  worn  off  by  the  action  of  the  waters. 
A  tree  stands  no  chance  when  lashed  and  rubbed  by  the  wa- 
ters and  shores  of  this  lake. 

No  sounds  are  heard  but  the  breaking  of  the  waters  upon 
the  beach;  and  the  moaning  of  the  winds  among  the  pines 
oh  the  heights  above.  At  half  past  five,  the  barges  in  which 
are  the  Governor  and  his  party,  rounded  to,  and  entered  this 
bay,  accompanied  by  our  Indians  from  the  SauH  in  their 
birch  canoe.  One  of  these  steered,  and  the  other  tliree  pad- 
dled. It  is  really  interesting  to  see  the  slight  with  which 
they  handle  their  paddles.  Slower  than  our  voyageura,  and 
with  fewer  strokes  in  a  minute — and  then  they  would  rest, 
the  edges  of  the  paddles  turned  to  the  current  made  by  the 
onward  motion  of  the  canoe,  or  lifted,  dripping  from  the 
water,  and  there  suspended — their  eyes,  meanwhile,  survey- 
ing our  encampment,  and  the  objects  around  them;  whea 
presently  they  would  make  another,  regular,  and  noiseless 
stroke  with  their  paddles,  and  then  rest  on  them  again.  It 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  Indian  caution — and  silence.  Oq 
landing,  we  learned  that  they  had  been  storm-bound  on  Paris 
island,  at  tHe  same  time  we  were  at  Twin  river.  They  were 
delighted  to  have  overtaken  us;  and  we  were  made  glad  also, 
for  the  poor  fellows  looked  to  us  for  Support  on  the  voyage. 
Their  mats  and  other  little  matters  were  soon  on  the  beach; 
their  canoe  lifted  out  of  the  water,  and  themselves  under  it; 
{or  their  canoe  is  their  house.  They  had  first  struck  fire, 
put  up  two  transverse  sticks,  and  swung  their  kettle,  into 
which  they  had  put  a  good  luncheon  of  pork,  which  we  were 
pleased  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  them.  Our  tea-ket- 
tle was  swung  in  like  manner  at  another  fire.  The  military 
barges  arrived.  A  fine  show  of  tents  and  camp-fires,  and 
barges.  A  fine  picture  for  a  painter.  This  beautiful  curved 
bay,  the  line  of  tents — and  all  the  long  line  of  fires;  the  long 
bar,  and  beyond,  in  our  front,  and  in  full  view  of  the  bluff 
with  which  commences  the  Orand  Sables,  though  nine  miles 
distant.  This  beach  is  so  smooth  and  so  beautiful  that  we  are 
tempted  to  sport  upon  it     Our  spirits  high,  and  health  fine. 
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we  tried  for  the  mastery  in  pitching  quoits,  in  jumping,  and 
in  running*  These  several  trials  of  skill,  and  strength,  and 
agility,  were  severely  tested.  At  night  we  had  a  concert 
Lewis  sings  finely,  and  Mr.  Hulbert  plays  the  flute  sweetly  f 
then  we  had  a  second  in  another  flute.  A  little  after  tattoo 
we  retired  to  our  pallets. 

Doctor  Pitcher  obligingly  handed  me  his  thermometer 
this  m0ming.  I  shall  therefore  note  the  temperature  at  sun*^ 
rise  and  sun-set,  because,  in  general,  I  shall  then  be  on  the 
shore.  At  noon  I  cannot  give  it  accurately,  unless  we  should 
bapp^i  to  be  on  land,  which  will  rarely  happen.  The  re-^ 
flection  of  heat  from  the  water,  and  that  arising  from  eleven 
bodies,  would  prevent  me  from  afcertaining  the  temperature 
correctly  in  the  canoe. 

Saturdrnf^  July  15th. 

Morning  damp  and  clcaidy.  About  day*break  a  sprinkle 
of  rain.  Thermometer,  at  sun-rise,  60^.  Wind  souths  and 
fresh — thick  fog,  Delayed  putting  out  into  the  lake  until 
it  should  break  away.  At  ten  o'clock  we  determined  to 
proceed.  Got  under  way  accordingly.  The  fog  dispers- 
ing we  found  ourselves  near  Point  au  Sabl£,  which  is  the 
commencement  of  a  most  extraordinary  mountain  of  sand, 
called  Chrand  SablS,  which  varies  in  height  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  feet;  and  stretches  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  beach  of  not  more  than 
ten  feet  wide,  for  nine  mil^s.  This  mountain  of  sand  is  a 
great  curiosity.  ,  It  fronts  the  lake  so  as  to  receive  its  bil» 
lows,  and  the  blasts  from  the  north-east,  which  doubUess  lash 
and  sweep  over  its  swelling  sides,  in  those  seasons  when 
this  wind  prevails,  but  which  have  served  only  to  unite  the 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  until  it  shows  a  fi*ont  like 
a  rock.  Its  colour  is  in  general  yellow,  and  scarcely  a  sprig 
of  verdiiU'e  is  to  be  seen,  save  here  and  there,  in  some  of  its 
chasms,  made  by  the  running  over  of  the  water  from  the 
world  above,  where  may  be  seen  a  few  shrubs  of  evergreen, 
and  some  long  grass.  Never,  surely,  was  any  thing  so  bleak 
or  so  barren.    We  w^nt  ashore,  and  resolved  on  attempting 
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this  dangerous  and  sloping  height  We,  (Mr.  S.,  myself^ 
and  Ben,)  began  to  ascend  this  steep,  and  went  up  by  press- 
ing our  feet  and  hands  into  the  sand.  When  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  up,  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  (ainrnt  twenty  feet 
square,)  breaking  loose,  began  to  slide  down  with  ipe  towards 
the  lake.  I  crossed  the  breach  diagonally  and  got  on  a  part 
that  was  firmer.  I  had  not  been  there  long,  nor  ascended 
more  than  twenty  feet,  when  that  gave  way  also.  I  made 
another  attempt,  and  found  this  to  yield,  whilst  above  me, 
and  in  the  line  of  my  ascent,  a  large  projection  shotout  som« 
ten  feet  over  my  head,  when  I  resolved  to  return.  Mr.  S. 
and  Ben  found  firmer  footing,  and  reached  the  top.  From 
where  I  was  the  canoe  looj^ed  like  a  toy,  and  the  men  in  it 
like  Lilliputians.  Mr.  S.  reported  the  view  into  the  lake 
from  the  top  to  be  grand;  and  the  appearance  of  the  country 
back  of  it  to  be  sandy,  and  level,  and  hard  almost  as  a  rock, 
and  covered  sparingly  with  the  usual  growth  of  these  parts — 
pine — spruce — arbor  vita,  and  aspen.  Doctor  Wolcott,  in 
1820,  discovered  a  small  lake  of  pure  water  a  little  back  of 
those  hills. 

The  water  in  the  lake  reflected  all  this  great  mountain 
like  a  mirror,  whilst  from  our  canoe  the  rocks  at  the  bottom 
were  seen  as  distinctly  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  as  if  they 
had  been  on  the  beach.  Nothing  can  be  more  pellucid  tiian 
this  water;  and  nothing  sweeter  to  drink. 

On  the  extreme  western  termination  a  beautiful  bluff  strikes 
out  somewhat  angularly  into  the  lake.  It  is  the  same  that  we 
saw  from  the  Grand  Marais.  This  bluff  is  covered  with  pine 
and  other  trees  of  this  species.  There  are  two  immense 
exceptions  on  the  right  and  left  of  a  ravine  which  divides 
the  bluff  in  the  centre,  and  where  nothing  grows.  It  was 
the  ^  light  colour  of  these  barren  sandy  spots  that  made  this 
bluff  so  plainly  visible  from  the  Marais.  These  -spots  appear 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  nature,  whilst  all  around  is  co- 
vered with  a  refreshing  green,  which  forms  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  Saharrah  that  we  had  just  passed.  Here  we 
took  leave  of  this  picture  of  desolation  and  barrenness,  and 
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T^fHlil  up  the  Uake  altfog' a  tract  of  more'  fertile  coantiy, 
ifi|ip^  the  maple  grows  for  twelve  mites,  when  we  arrived 
at^l^  commeneement  of  the  PartaitUoi  the  Fferich,  or,'  as 
tlilf  have  been  since  dalled,  Ptctured  rocks.  This  begin-J 
Bibglsin  the  Doric  rock,  which  is  abotittwo  mites  from  the 
lilie'^f  towers  and  batttemehts  which -compose;  this  grand 
dl^^iiy  of  the  P^tured  rbcks;  and  s€ems  to  have  been  sent 
ill  idVanee^  to  announce  to  the  voyageur  the  surprising  and 
appalltnjii^  grandeur  which  awaits  him  ahead.  *  We  passed 

thii  Doric  rock  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  landed.     Our 

•     '        .  ... 

biurges,  as  visual,  behind.  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  gc^ihg  to' 
examine  it  I  have  two  perfect  views  of  it — even  to  the 
iHftlbs  that  grow  about  it  One  is  a  front  view,  taken  by* 
Mr.  Lbwis  from  the  lake,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
it|  tiieo^r  is  a  nearer  and  oblique  yie%V,: taken  mainly  for 
tte*  pui'jposd  of  showing  a  pine  tree  that  rests  on  a  rock, 
Wbich'is  it  least  eighty  feet  high,  and  large  in  proportion, 
a^  i^  feet — ^and  which  sends  two  roots  over  the  rock  into 
dfelNUth  beneath,  and  derives  its  nourishnnrent  and  support 
these  alone. 

Doric  rock -rests  on  a  basement  of  sand  stone,  with 

\T  Step-like  '  ledges  of  the  same   material,  three  in 

^  iM^r,  going   from  It  into  the    lake,    and   stands    about 

z'  tvUve  ^et  back  of  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  the  last 

step.     From  the  water  lo  the  tevel  of  the  base  of  the  rock, . 

ia  about  thirty  feet;  and  from  the  base  to  its  top,  it  is  about 

forty  feet     The  centre  of  the  covering,  or  archf  is  about 

three  feet  thick — and  where  it  rests  on  the  pillars,  about 

'^    twelve.     From  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  arch,  is  about 

thirty-seven  feet     Between  the  second  pillar  of  the  south- 

westy  or  right  of  the  view?  and  a  third  column  in  the  rear, 

not  visible  from. this  point  of  view,  (I  write  this  on  the  lake, 

whilst  Mr.  L.  is. sketching,)  is  an  altar;  and  to  the  right  of 

that  again,  an  urn— rthe  urn  is  in  the  drawing.     The  place 

seems  to  have  been  provided  by  nature  for  a  place  of  offer- 

jog,  whether  to  Diana^-  or  which  of  the  gods  or  goddesses, 

there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining.     A  beautiful  tree  rises 

29 
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out  of  the  very  centre  of  the  arch,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
drawing  with  great  accuracy. 

I  found,  on  examining  this  rock,  which  I  did  in  all  it« 
parts,  that  the  Indians  had  used  it  as  a  place  of  resort — for 
the  ashes  of  their  fires  were  yet  in  several  places  within  it. 
.  When,  or  for  what  purpo/»e  this  rock  was  thus  fancifullj 
formed,  no  man  living  can  telL  There  are  no  records  which 
contain  the  secret.  It  is  among  the  wonders  of  nature,  and 
aeems,  with  other  like  evidences,  to  attest  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  often  asserted  before,  that  this  globe  has  been  the 
theatre  of  violently  contending  elements,  of  whose  fury  we 
can  now  imagine  but  little,  and  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Him  who  holds  them  all  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  have 
long  since  been  confined  there,  and  ceased  their  mighty 
strife.  That  water  h^  been  the  agent  of  all  this  variety, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  marks  are  perfect  But  the 
floods,  tired  of  lifting  their  heads  so  high,  are  content  in  thus 
age  of  the  world,  to  lash  the  bases  of  these  towering  eleva* 
tions.  Where  they  have  retired  is  a  secret,  known  only  to 
Him  who  created  them. 

One  of  our  voyageurs,  who  attended  us  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  wonderful  rock,  on  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  it,  answered — ^^ God  is  puissant P^ 

Thermometer  at  sun-down^  67°.  The  west  is  clouded  over, 
.and  it  thunders.  • 

Sunday^  July  16M-  (T.  sun-rise^  59**.; 

Our  company  preceded  us  to  pass  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pictured  rocks,  and  make  the  traverse  to  Grand  island  be- 
fore the  air  should  stir  in  the  morning,  or  the  lake  get 
in  motion.  For  to  be  ofi*  the  line  of  these  Pictured  rocks 
in  heavy  barges,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard  from  the  north, 
or  north-west,  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  escaping. 

We  took  Mr.  L.  in  our  canoe  in  place  of  Ben,  (who  was 
transferred  to  one  of  the  barges,)  to  take  some  sketches  of 
the  Pictured  rocks.     We  embarked  a  little  after  sun-rise, 
and  soon  reached  the  angle  of  a  rock  which  commences  this 
long  line  of  awful  grandeur.     It  is  wall-like,  and  perpendi- 
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HuIbt,  and  higher  than  the  capitol  at  Washin^on.  It  makes 
a  sharp  angle^  the  edge  of  which  is  as  well  defined  as  the 
fiorth  or  any  other  corner  of  that  splendid  building,  tt  stag- 
gers one's  faith  to  believe  that  any  thing  short  of  architec- 
tural skill,  and  human  hands,  could  finish  off  such  an  angle. 
On  turning  it,  a  semi-circular  formation,  like  the  half  of  an 
immense  dome,  commences,  the  radius  of  which  is  not  short 
of  three  hundred  yards.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and  stained 
in  places  with  an  iron-brown  colour,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  drip  of  water  from  above,  and  an  oozing  of  it  from  nu- 
merous little  cracks  in  its  sides.  These  rocks  are  about 
three  hundred  feet  high.  Many  of  them  rest  on  arches,  and 
all  of  them,  whether  on  arches  or  columns,  or  unbrokisn  at 
their  base,  rise  immediately  out  of  the  lake.  They  do  not 
run  their  whole  extent  of  twelve  miles  on  a  straight  line,  but 
have  more  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  (chellon — for  a  mile 
they  will  be  thrown  regularly  back,  and  continue  a  solid 
wall,  on  a  nearly  straight  line,  for  a  mile  or  two,  then  fall 
back  again,  or  advance.  At  one  point,  one  of  these  huge 
rocks  juts  far  out  into  the  lake,  but  without  losing  its  con- 
nexions with  those  upon  its  right  and  left,  and  resembles  a 
castle  with  its  towers  and  battlements^  and  embrazures.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  put  out  thus  in  advance  to  protect 
the  interior  fine  of  walls  upon  its  right  and  left,  and  to  have 
been  built  by  giants! 

We  had  only  got  fairly  out,  and  in  view  of  these  wonder- 
fbl  formations,  tlnd  in  the  deep  and  green  looking  water  of 
the  lake,  with  Grand  island  stretching  out  obliquely  to  our 
right,  when  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  swells  began  to 
roll  in  upon  these  rock-bound  shores,  and  ^ash  and  foam  at 
their  bases!  The  re-action  from  this  commotion  drove  ui 
further  out  into  the  lake;  there  we  were  met  with  increasing 
billows,  which  stilled  the  chaunting  of  our  voyageurs,  and 
put  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  skill  in  preserving  them- 
selves and  us.  I  noticed  when  a  wave  larger  than  the  rest 
was  about  to  be  met,  their  paddles  were  instantly  suspended, 
and  the  canoe  allowed  to  pitch  over  it  with  as  little  onward 
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motion  as  possible.  I  soon  discovered  the  object  was  to 
avoid  driving  lier  under  tlie  succ^ding  wave,  whichy  oa 
account  x>f  her  being  so  sharp,  would  have  been  done,  had 
the  suspension  in  paddling  not  been  observed.  Thus  sta- 
tionary, she  rose  over  the  waves  that  would  meet  her  wheA 
instantly  the  paddles  would  ply  again.  But  with  all  this 
precaution  the^  swells  would  dash  over  us,  and  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  sponge  to  be  kept  constantly  employed. 
These  canoes  are  bailed  by  means  of  a  sponge,  large  enough 
to  take  up  a  quart  or  half  gallon  of  water  at  a  time.  The 
barges  were  just  in  view,  inclining  over  to  the  western  end 
of  Grand  island,  and  about  five  miles  ahead.  They  had  got 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  billows,  their  force  being  now  brok^i 
by  Grand  island.  I  confess  I  felt  some  apprehensions!  No 
one  spoke.  To  make  the  shore  was  not  possible;  to  have 
attempted  it  would  have  been  certain  destruction;  and  the 
east  end  of  Grand  island  was  at  least  ten  miles  distant.  We 
had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  on  our  course.  In  an  hour 
we  were  in  still  water,  when  our  voyageurs,  all  wet,  and 
ourselves  also,  except  where  our  great  coats  guarded  us,  be- 
gan to  chatter  again,  and  pass  their  jokes  upon  the  bowman,| 
in  whose  face  many  a  swell  had  broken  in  making  this  tra- 
verse. 

The  appearance  of  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Grand  is- 
land, in  going  up  between  it  and  the  Pictured  rocks,  is 
strikingly  magnificent,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  extent,  but 
to  the  mimic  cities  that  line  its  shores,  and  high  up  above 
the  lake.  The  appearance  would  deceive  any  one  who  did 
not  know  the  island  was  not  inhabited.  Buildings,  of  va- 
rious  forms  and  dimensions,  appearing  to  be  of  stone,  aod 
brick,  and  wood,  with  spires  and  steeples,  are  as  regularlj 
shewn  in  this  distance  of  ten  miles,  as  if  they  were  real; 
and  serve  not  a  little  to  soothe  one,  even  with  a  knowledge 
that  all  this  is  owing  to  the  broken  up  rocks,  similar  in  their 
character  to  the  portailliy  or  pictur^  rocks,  opposite  to 
them;  because  the  fancy  will  not  let  go  its  hold  of  images 
€iX  domestic  life,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  social  state.     I 
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covld  not  keep  my  eye  off  these  deceptious  appearances^ 
nor,  for  the  life  of  me,  dismiss  those  feeltaf^s  of  ideal  bliss^ 
the  reality  of  which  would  be  so  heightened,  could  we  in 
truth  be  thus  near  the  abodes*  of  men. 

It  appears  to  ifke,  that  Grand  island  was  once  connected 
with  the  main;  and  that  the  swell  of  the  lake,  propelled 
by  the  north-east  winds,  and  driven  by  their  fury  diagonally 
across  the  lake,  broke  down  the  connecting  materials  of 
earlh  and  rock  which  once  joined  them,  and  that  these  ma- 
terials now  form,  in  part  at  least,  the  dividing  lands  between 
Green  bay  and  Lake  Superior.  The  rocks  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Grand  island,  and  those  which  form  the  pictured 
scenery  opposite,  appear  to  be  the  same.  But  this  is  specu- 
lation, and  not  worth  any  thing  even  if  correct 

I  need  not  add,  that  my  hope  of  having  some  sketches 
taken  of  these  Pictured  rocks,  was  frustrated.  I  shall  real- 
ize this  on  my  return,  if  I  have  to  wait  a  week  for  a  calm 

day.     But  I  am  disappointed Such,  however,  is 

life.  To  be  reconciled  to  one's  lot  is  the  highest  attainment 
of  man.  Happiness  is  to  be  found  no  wherey  where  there  is 
not  contentment;  but  where  contentment  is,  there  happiness 
is  sure  to  be.  I  will^  therefore,  ^  make  the  best  of  this  dis- 
appointment, and  be  grateful  for  the  preservation  which  we 
have  experienced.  Every  thing  is  for  the  best — ^that  is, 
with  suitable  restrictions.  For  myself,  I  am  always  the 
happier  as  my  faith  is  stronger  in  this  doctrine. 

The  Pictured  rocks  terminate  opposite  the  western  end  of 
Grand  island.  For  the  whole  way,  they  are  discoloured, 
or  stained,  with  the  dripping  of  water  from  the  crevices  in 
their  sides,  and  are  to  the  eye  like  grey  Band  stone,  stained 
with  yellow,  and  brown,  and  even  green.  Their  tops  fringed 
for  the  whole  distance,  with  a  thick  growth  of  verdant  trees, 
gives  a  beautiful  finish  to  their  summits. 

I  omitted  to  notice  a  sheet  of  water,  that,  flew  out  from 
the  grove  near  the  Doric  rock,  of  fan-like  appearance^ 
small  at  top,  and  widening  at  the  bottom  to  ten  feet  It 
came  over  from  an  elevation  of  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
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Idee.  We  saw  seyeral  of  these;  some  gushing  out  of  the 
sides  of  the  Pictured  rocks,  and  others  Hyinf  over  from  the 
level  at  their  tops,  the  issue  of  little  streamlets  from  the 
level  country  beyond.  We  more  than  once  rested  on  our 
paddles  to  observe  these  lovely  adornings  &f  a  region  other- 
wise picturesque,  but  made  more  so  by  tiiese  cascades. 

We  landed  on  the  south  western  point  of  Orand  island  for 
breakfast,  where  our  entire  company  bad  landed  nearly  an 
hour  before  we  overtook  them. 

This  island,  and  perhaps  this  very  spot,  has  been  render^ 
ed  famous.  The  feelinic  of  chivalry  has  been  indulged  here; 
and  although  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  has  been  given 
to  the  public,  and  read,  doubtless,  by  thousands,  I  cannot  re-^ 
fuse  it  a  place  in  this  journal. 

It  was  in  the  year  1819-20,  that  thirteen  Chippeway 
youths  left  this  island  to  go  to  war  with  their  ancient  ene^ 
my,  the  Sioux;  a  war,  on  the  part  of  these  youths,  of  self^ 
destruction;  their  sole  object  being  to  wash  away  with  their 
blood,  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  that  had  been  cast  upon 
their  band  by  others  of  their  tribe,  living  higher  up  the  lake, 
and  nearer  the  seat  of  the  war.  Prior  to  their  setting  out, 
they  appointed  a  young  man,  a  runner*  to  accompany  them, 
and  watch  the  result  of  their  enterprize,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  destruction,  to  hasten  back  with  the  tidings  of  it  They 
advanced  into  the  enemy's  country;  and  soon  after  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  four  times  their  strength.  They  immedi* 
ately  selected  their  ground,-and  directing  the  youth  to  take  a 
position  from  which  he  could  see  the  battle,  made  their  on- 
set It  was  previously  agreed  that  after  this  they  were  to 
retreat  to  a  certain  place,  and  there  sell  their  lives  at  the 
dearest  possible  rate,  appointing  meanwhile  a  favourable  po- 
sition from  which  this  young  man  might  see  them  die.  In 
the  onset,  they  killed  twice  their  own  numbers;  and  then 
retreated  to  their  last  intrenchment  Enraged  at  their  loss, 
the  Sioux  pursued,  fell  upon,  and  amidst  great  carnage,  slew 
them  all.  The  runner  set  off  immediately  for  his  own  coun-^" 
try,  and  making  his  way  through  the  forests^  and  down  the 
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lake)  f  rrived  ip  safety  amon^  bis  people,  and  told  the  story 
of  these  deeds  of  daring  and  of  death.  This  young  man 
was  seen  by  Governor  Cass  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft^  soon  after 
his  retam,  in  1820;  and  they  heard  him  sing  the  song  of 
the  slaioy  and  recount  the  incidents  of  this  bloody  adventure. 

There  is  another  incident  that  is  generally  recurred  to  by 
those  who  touch  at  Grand  island.  The  North  West  Trading 
Company  once  had  an  establishment  here.  Their  clerk  was 
a  Frenchman.  The  Indians  beset  his  establishment,  and  re* 
aolved  to  take  away  his  goods.  He  being  unwilling  to  sur- 
vive the  odium  of  being  vanquished,  or  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  accessary  to  the  plunder,  drew  his  pistol  and 
shot  himselfl 

Our  course,  on  turning  Grand  island,  was  nearly  north* 
west  The  wind  of  the  morning  had  increased,  and  although 
ihe  swells  did  not  run  so  high,  owing  to  the  narrow  passage 
between  the  end  of  the  island  and  the  main,  yet  it  was  not 
so  easy  for  the  barges  to  make  head*way  against  it  We  de* 
termined,  however,  to  proceed.  Our  Indians  from  the  Sault 
left  our  encampment  near  the  Doric  rock,  in  company  with 
the  barges,  early  in  the  morning.  Instead  of  landing  at 
Grand  island,  they  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  their  friends 
whose  village  was  on  the  opposite  shore.  But  before  we 
embarked,  they  joined  us,  dressed  and  painted.  On  asking 
the  reason  of  this,  I  was  informed  it  was  in  compliment  to 
their  friends  whom  they  had  just  visited. 

It  was  believed,  when  we  set  out  from  Grand  island,  that 
we  should  not  be  able,  owing  to  the  wind,  to  proceed  far.  It 
Was  however  concluded  to  make  a  trading  post,  and  there  we 
intended  to  encamp;  and  there  too  we  expected  to  find  a 
village  of  Indians.  On  landing,  however,  we  found  nothing 
but  a  log  house,  in  which  the  trader  conducts  his  business, 
'when  there.  It  was  empty.  He  had  gone,  it  was  supposed, 
after  his  supplies.  The  Indians  had  decamped.  The  place 
mras  in  a  clearing  of  about  three  acres  of  ground,  surrounded 
w^ith  thick  forests  and  the  lake.  We  concluded  to  proceed 
fiirther.     The  barges  were  not  in  sight,  but  we  expected 
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ibey  would  overtake  us  before  night,  as  it  is  usual,  except  in 
storms,  for  the  wind  to  fall  towards  evening;  and  we  con« 
eluded  also  to  wait  for  them  some  few  miles  ahead.  We 
had  not  proceeded  mor^  than  two  miles  along  the  shore  of 
the  main  land,  before  we  overtook  four  barges  that  had  left 
the  Sault  two  days  before  we  did,  with  the  body  of  the  pro* 
visions  for  the  treaty.  They  were  behind  a  point  of  land, 
and  had  been  six  miles  further  ahead,  but  were  driven  back 
by  head  winds;  and  this  point  afforded  the  needed  shelter. 
They  were  deeply  laden  with  flour,  in  bags,  and  pork,  in  bar- 
rels, and  caution  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  former  from 
getting  wet.  We  kept  on — and  proceeding  about  six  miles, 
put  into  La  Riviere  aux  Trains  for  a  few  moments,  to  give 
time  for  the  barges  to  overtake  us:  but  not  seeing  them,  we 
continued  on  to  Laughing  Fish  river,  and  arrived  there  at  five 
o'clock,  p.  M.  A  bird  greeted  our  landing  with  its  song.  I 
loved  the  little  warbler,  and  regretted  its  solitude.  We  sur* 
vey  ed  the  shores  and  found  them  not  very  favourable  for  en* 
camping,  and  the  air  filled  with  mosquitos.  At  that  moment 
we  saw  the  barges  coming  round  the  point  behind  which  the 
provision  boats  had  taken  shelter.  Their  direction  was  on- 
ward. We  embarked,  and  both  ourselves  and  the  baizes 
followed  the  curvature  of  the  lake,  and  along  its  shores,  for 
four  or  five  milos  further,  when  we  landed  and  encamped 
for  the  night — having  advanced  to* day  not  over  thirty-six 
miles. 

The  shores  of  this  curvature  of  the  lake,  beginning  at 
Laughing  Fish  river,  are  low,  and  formed  of  yellow  sand 
stone,  broken  up  into  pieces  of  from  five  to  twenty  inches 
square,  and  these  are  formed  into  a  kind  of  ridge,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  having  been  driven  up  against  the  bank 
by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  All  beyond  is  a  fiat  country,  fill- 
ed with  pines,  and  aspen,  and  spruce. 

Thermometer  at  sun-down,  67**. 
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Monday,  17 ih  July.    ^.  simriat^  W. 

We  h6A  rain  1a^  night,  and  a  cloudy,  but  calm  morning, 
l^e  stillness  of  the  lake,  and  the  prospect  of  fair  weather, 
which  opened  upon  as  soon  after  we  were  tinder  way,  in- 
duced us  to  make  the  traverse  of  this  bay,  for  it  may  be  so 
termed.  To  haVe  followed  its  curvature,  would  have  added 
many  miles  to  our  distance,  as  the  point  which  forms  one  of 
its  capes,  of  which  that,  behind  which  were  the  provision 
barges  is  the  other,  cannot  be  much  short,  if  any,  of  thirty 
miles  in  length,  tn  the  direction  of  the  end  of  this  point, 
a  new  prospect  opens  to  us.  The  shores  of  the  lake  rise 
gradually  out  of  it,  and  continue  rising,  till  in  the  distance 
irregular  and  rolling  mountains  are  formed,  resembling  the 
blue  ridge,  and  veiled  in  a  mist  as  blue  as  that  for  which  it 
is  indebted  for  its  name.  When  about  ten  miles  from  our 
encampment,  in  the  direction  of  our  traverse,  and  on  near- 
ing  Presque  isle,  we  stopped  on  some  rocks  which  rose  out 
of  the  lake.  They  are  barren.  Seagulls  make  their  nests 
in  their  clefts,  and  the  waves,  and  the  winds,  and  these 
birds  are,  except  now  and  then,  their  only  visitors. 
Granitic  in  their  composition,  we  saw  we  had  got  into  ^ 
region  where  rocks  are  in  situ.  Hitherto  we  had  seen 
nothing  granitic,  except  the  pebbles  that  were  upon  the 
shore,  and  which  were  all  evidently  out  of  place.  Some 
five  miles  further  on,  we  arrived  at  the  granite  point  of 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  As  we  neared  this  point  and  for  the  first 
time  since  we  left  the  Sault,  we  saw,  in  the  distance,  some 
Indians  on  the  lake  in  a  canoe,  fishing;  and  .the  smoke  from 
their  fires  on  shore,  where  doubtless  were  their  lodges. 
This  bay  is  alive  with  fish,  principally  trout.  They  keep 
the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of  the  water  in  a  ripple, 
coming  up  after  flies.  We  are  without  hooks  and  lines, 
elae  we  might  doubtless  take  them  in  any  quantity.  The 
first  we  have  had,  was  a  fine  one  brought  to  us  last  evening 
by  one  of  our  Indians.  They  had  received  ^  present  from 
their  fnends  that  morning,  opposite  Grand  island,  of  several. 
The  best  fish  was  selected^  and  9ent  by  the  young  man  of 
30 
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iheir  party,  who  walked  with  it  deliberately  ap  to  the 
Governor  and  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and  turned  and  went  back 
to  his  companions,  without  uttering  a  word.  This  is  the 
Indian  custom.  Poor  fellows,  it  was  all  they  bad  to  show 
us  that  they  respected  our  attentions  to  them^  and  it  was 
truly  a  most  acceptable  present  * 

Hitherto  our  horizon  has  been  limited.  The  shores  have 
been  generally  monotonous,  and^  except  the  Orand  Sabl6 
and  the  Pictured  rocks,  and  a  few  other  places,  level.  Now 
the  scene  has  changed;  and  although  the  mountains  rise  into 
peaks,  and  roll  and  vary  in  an  admost  endless  suceesfdoa, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  afford  so.much  gratification 
to  the  beholder,  they  are  all  barren,  and  thinly  clad  with 
stinted  growths  of  pine,  and  cedar,  and  hemlock,  and  which 
is  not  sufScient  to  cover  their  granitic  nakedness-  It  is 
their  diversity,  and  the  change  we  experience  in  looking 
out  upon  nature,  and  not  their  richness  or  fertility  that 
charms  ui»  so.     So  it  will  be;  for 

« Variety'*  Uie  rery  spice  of  life,  that  gives 
It  Jto  iator/*^ •      ' 

The  eye  has  been  confined  by  low  flat  shores,  fringed 
with  wood.*  It  could  not  pass  these,  and  these  have  gene- 
rally bounded  our  vision.  Here  the  unprisoned  eye 
passes  out  into  the  distance,  and  roves  delighted  over  im^ 
mense  tracts  of  undulating  cbiintry,  until  the  sight  loses  it- 
self in  the  blue  mists  that  cover  the  summits  of  the  far 
distant  hills.  Four  small  and  beautifully  curved  baya,  of  a 
mile  across,  with  precipitous  and  barren  capes  of  granite,  are 
indented  along  this  shore;  and,  as  if  to  diversify  the  scene, 
a  little  island,  not  larger  than  twice  the  size  of  our  canoe, 
sits  out  in  the  lake,  about  three  miles  from  Granite  point, 
and  north-east  from  it,  covered  with  verdure;  whilst  ano-^ 
ther,  and  of  granite,  near  the  shore  of  the  fourUi  bay,  it 
without  any  covering,  save  three  or  four  little  pines  that 
grow  out  of  the  crevices,  and  some  creeping  vines  which 
are  unable,  even  on  the  surface  where  they  run,  to  cover  iitt^ 
nakedness. 
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We  were  abmit  three  miles  in  ad^itoee  of  the  barges,  and 
4oobKng  Granite  point,  landed  for  breakfast     We  had  not 
been  long  on  Ae  shore  before  the  northneast  wind  blew  with 
great  eamestoess.     The  swell  of  the  lake  instantly  com- 
menced its  roar  upon  the  shore,  and  the  waters  to  rise.     It 
rained.     We  removed  our  tent  nearec  the  bank,  and  cross- 
ing the  isthmOs,  which  is    not  over  two  -  hundred  yards, 
ascertained  that  the  Oovernor  bad  perceived  it  to  be  imi 
practicable  to  follow  us  by  doubling  the  point,   and  wa9 
making  for  a  landing  on  the,  western  side  of  it     In  an  hour 
after  he  crossed  over.     The  wind  now^  blew  quite  a  gale. 
It  was  well  they  had  not  got  the  barges  round  the  point,  as 
tiiere  is  no  shore  here  upon  which  they  could  have  been 
safe.     As  to  our  canoe,  two  men  can  pick  it  up  and  take  it 
any  where:     Itwa^now  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  had  not 
yet  breakfasted.     I  need  not  add  that  our  appetites,  whetted 
by  the  motion  of  our  boats  and  the  lake  air,  enabled  us  to 
make  a  keen  cut  into  our  boiled  corn  and  potatoes,  and  that 
a  little  tea  and  crackers  were  highly  refreshing.     We  en- 
joyed this  meal  on  the  bank  and  under  the  trees,  on.  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  point  where  the  Governor  and  the 
military  had  made  then*  landing. 

Immediately  after  breakfteist.  Dr.  Pitcher,  Mr.  .Schoolcraft, 
and  myself  proeeeded  to  explore  the  point     About  qiidway 
between  its  junction  with  the  main  land  and  its  termination, 
it  is  narrowed  to  about  fifteen  feet,  and  here  it  must  soon 
open  and  let  the.  water  of  Uie  lake  pass,  making  that  which 
is  now  Granite  pointj  Granite  island;  and  at  no  distant 
day,  the  layers  of  yellow  sand  stone,  that  lie  over  the  gra- 
nite, will  themselves  be  washed .  away  by  the  waves,  and 
leave  the  original  formation  a  nak^  rock,  or,  perhaps,  clus- 
ters of  rocks,  like  those  we  visited  in  our  approach  to  this 
point     These  clusters  were  doubtlesfi  once  united  to  the 
main,  and  covered  with  pine  and  the  growth  of  this  region, 
bat  which  at  last,  on  being  deprived  of  their  -secondary  for- 
jaation,  and  of  the  connecting  materials  which  united  them 
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to  the  mtfin,  ^ad  out  now  in  perfect  and  irremedinble  bar- 
renness. 

Having  with  some  labour  clambered  up  the  elerati^ii 
which  commences  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the 
main  to  the  end  of  the  point — the  whole  leng^  of  the  poiat 
being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile — we  found  ourselyes 
amidst  the  ruins  of  fallen  trees^  and  undergrowth,  and  on 
moss  so  spft  to  |he  tread,  that  it  felt  velvety  to  the  foot,  with 
here  and  there  a  point  of  granite  high  up  among  the  trees, 
darkened  over  by  the  moisture,aad  discoloured  by  the  drip 
from  the  leaves  of  the  surrounding  foliage.  The  ground  oa 
what  appears  from  the  lake  to  be  the  crown  of  the  point, 
and  of  a  conical  figure,  is  full  of  ravines,  and  a  good  deal  of 
toil  is  required  to  be  expended  in  descending  and  ascending 
before  we  reach  the  rocky  projections  into  the  lake,  which 
begin,  to  grow  bare  at  some  hundred  yards  all  round  its  eas- 
tern and  northern  terminations.  And  here  huge  roeks,  splift 
into  chasms,  into  which  the  surge  of  the  lake  enters,  but  to 
recoil  from  the  onset,  and  to  demonstrate  how  immoveable 
is  the  barrier  against  which  these  ceaseless  attacks  are  made, 
stand  boldly  out  Descending  from  rock  to  rock  for  about 
thirty  feet,  I  seated  myself  on  a  ledge  that  projected  far  out 
into  the  lake  to  survey  the  scenery,  and  contemplate  the 
motion  of  the  waters  that  in  towering  waves  would  roll 
against  these  rocks  as  if  asleep,  and  unconscious  of  their 
approaching  destiny,  till  awakened  by  the  shock  of  the  con- 
tact, when  they  would  mount  high  in  air,  and  £aJl  back 
broken  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  be  swallowed  up  by  their 
successors,  which,  on  reaching  the  same  points,  met  with  the 
same  overthrow.  I  had  been  observing  these  waves  for 
some  minutes,  when  a  motD'er  duck  with  her  brood  of  youn{^ 
lings,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
only  a  few  days  old,  swam  out  from  behind  a  projection 
of  a  rock  where  the  water  was  comparatively  still.  She  was, 
on  seeing  me,  greatly  alarmed,  and  quacked,  and  with  both 
feet  and  wings  made  her  way  into  the  lake,  and  on  getting, 
ahead  of  her  brood,  would  turn  back  and  flap  her  wings  on 


fte  wftter,  and  then  away  again,  till  preaently  I  only  saw  her 
aa  she  wouM  mount  over  the  top  of  the  wave,  and  her  little 
family  looking  like  small  corks  on  the  billows.  Doctor  Pi 
and  Mr.  S.  returned  by  another  route.  When  T  had  clam* 
bered  up  from  my  rock  of  orbservation,  they  were  gone. 

Mineralogists  tell  us  that  granite  forms  the  foundations  of 
our  earth;  and  that.it  is,  as  we  know  it  to  be,  often  seen  high 
up  in  the  clouds.  We  need  require  no  more  substantial 
foundation.  The  world  is  secure  whilst  upon  such  ever-dur- 
ing  materials — nor  have  we  cause  to  fear  until  He  shall  speak^ 
whose  word  can  dissolve  thetfi  into  air,  or  transmute  them 
into  fire. 

The  little  emerald  isle  to  which  I  just  referred  as  sitting 
out  in  the  lake,  is  in  a  due  north-east  direction  from  this 
point,  and  on  a  line  with  it  Its  distance  from  the  point  on 
this  direct  line,  is  about  three  miles.  I  think  it  likely  that 
this  point  was  once  joined  to  it — and  that  the  same  process 
'fiiat  is  now  going  on  to  separate  the  present  point  from  the 
main,  severed  that  island  from  its  connexion  with  it 

There  goes  into  the  interior,  from  the  north-eastern  side 
of  Granite  point,  a  little  river.  Our  tents  and  canoe  are  on 
ilB  south  bank,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  it  Its 
mouth  is  only  about  flfteen  feet  wide;  and  this  is  open  or 
shut,  or  large  or  small,  just  as  the  lake  and  the  winds  shall 
please.  For,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mouths  of  most  of  the 
rivers  I  have  seen,  a  wind,  if  it  be  strong  or  stormy,  and 
if  it  blow  transversely  across  their  mouths,  always  shuts 
them  up  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent;  and  when  the  winds 
fell,  and  the  waves  retire,  the  water  comes  down  from  the 
river  with  accelerated  force,  clears  away  the  sand  and  stones^ 
and  opens  them  again. 

I  concluded  to  cross  over  this  little  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  view  of  Granite  point,  from  a  point  of  land  a  lit- 
tle further  up  the  lake,  and  to  decide  upon  the  best  point 
fi?om  which  to  take  a  sketch.  I  called  for  one  of  the  voy- 
ageurs  to  take  me  over.  By  the  way,  I  am  not  certain  that 
i  bare  mentk>iied  that  our  mode  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
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ctnoe  is  upon  the  backs  of  our  voyagears.     The  reason  is^ 
the  canoe  cannot  be  run  upon  the  shore  without  endangering 
her,  so  thin  is  the  bso'ky  atid*  so  slight  and -frail  are  the  ma- 
terials of  which  she  is  made..    She  is  rounded  to«  generally, 
with  her  side  to  the  shore,  when  two  men  jump  out  and  hold 
her  by  the  bow  and  stem,  and  the  rest  come  alongside  to 
receive  us  on  their  backs.     We  get  in  after  the  same  &8h* 
ion.     Sometimes,  when  the  lake   is    calm  and    tine  shore 
smooth  sand,  the  canoe  .is  run  gently  on,  bow  foremost, 
when  we  walk  over  it,  and  step  out     The  manner  of  frst- 
ening  the  canoe  out  from  the  shore,  is  by  means  of  two 
poles,  the  heavy  ends  of  whicih  are  placed  on  the  beach, 
whilst  the  lighter  ends  are  made  to  rest- on  the  bow  and 
^ern,  and  tied  there.     Here  the  canoe  rides  while  we  eat. 
But  when  a  landing  is  made  for  the  night,  the  loading  is 
taken  out,  and  the  canoe  placed    bottom  upwards  on   the 
shore.     But  I  have  forgotten  the  adventure  across  the  river. 
On  calling  the  voyageurs,  I  found  they  had  gone  across  the 
isthmus  to  see  the  bargemen.     Ben  who  was  washing  some 
towels  in  the  river  close  by,  hearing  my  call,  came  to  in- 
quire what  was  my  pleasure.     On  learning  my  object,  he  an- 
swered with  a  brisk  air,  ^4'11  take  you  over,  sir. ''     So  taking 
his  position  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  where  the  sand 
from  having  been  well  saturated  by  the  swell  of  the  lake  was 
yielding,  I  mounted  on  his  back,  when  he,  to  take  me  over 
in  uncommon  fine  style,  bent  forward  to  get  roe  higher  up  on 
bis  shoulders,  that  the  water  might  not  wet  my  feet,  and  to 
fix  me  more  comfortably — when,  and  at  the  moment,  the 
sand  giving  way  under  his  feet,  he  pitched  forward,  and  I 
went  head  foremost  over  his  shoulders  into  the  river.     Had 
this  somerset  been  cut  by  the  Grovernor,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  our  party,  I  should  have  been  sure  to  have  entered 
it  in  my  journal;  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  I  should 
omit  it  because  it  happened  to  me. 

When  I  rose,  and  had  got  the  water  out  of  my  eyes 
enough  to  see,  Ben  was  before  me  in  an  attitude  of  horror! 
His  arms  were  extended,  his  fingers  spread,  and  his  tjna 
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and  mouth  wide  open!  ^^MtrefV^  he  exclaimed,  ''mercy, 
sir;  I  was  afraid  your  neck  was  broke!'^  I  could  with  diffi- 
culty resist  the  inclinatioti  I  felt  to  laugh  at  my  own  pU^t, 
and  when  I  saw  the  horrors  into  which  it  had  thrown  Ben, 
it  was  still  more  difficult  ^^Indeed,  sir,  I  am  so^ry.  for  it; 
but^' — ^No  matter,  Ben;  I  only  have  proof  that  you  have 
yet  to  learn  how  to  ferry  me  over  a  stream.  He  insisted 
on  another  tibial;  so  after  I  got  into  dry  apparel,  I  gave  him 
the  opportunity,  and  he  took  me  over  most  triumphantly. 
Thermometer,  sun-down,  57^. 

Tuesday 9  Juhf  18.     T.  stmrise^  59^". 

By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  embark,  the  barges  had 
rounded  the  point,  and  the  foremost  was  at  least  four  miles 
ahead.  We  heard  the  r6veill6;  but  neither  Mr.  S..  nor  my« 
aelf  felt  disposed  to  he  off  so  early.  Gov.  Cass  is  all  energy 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  voyage.  The  truth  is,  he  can  go 
to  sleep  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  him  to  turn  over; 
80  the  whole  time  he  is  ia  bed,  he  is  enjoying  this  refresh^ 
ing  guardian  of  the  night;  whilst  I  find  it  often  difficult  te 
realize  more  of  its  company  than  will  make  up  above  one 
half  of  the  hours  I  am  on  my  pallet  He  certainly,  how- 
ever, apart  from  this,  has  in  him  a  spirit  of  enterprize  that 
atops  at  no  difficulties,  and  regards  no  hours.  He  is  a  man 
who  will  be  felt  wherever  he  is;  a^d  a  man  who  is  not,  is 
generally  tame  and  inefficient 

The  morning,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  cool, 
but  calm  and  clear.  We  landed  about  eight  miles  from 
Granite  point,  and  the  wind  favouring  us,  took  a  hasty  meal 
of  tea  and  bread,  and  pushed  on  under  sail.  Our  canoe  in 
the  lead.  The  barges  in  our  rear  look  like  a  little  fleet 
Sails  q>read,  and  they  scattered  wide  out  in  the  lake,  a  show 
18  made  which  cannot  be  conceived  of  unless  seen.  .  The 
scenery  all  along  this  shore  is  very  beautiful.  In  our  rear, 
and  yet  visible,  is  Granite  point,  and  the  towering  and  roll- 
ing hills  of  granite  in  the  rear  and  west  of  it  Every  ob* 
jeet  in  that  direction  is  bold  and  irregular.     An  island, 
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always  00  pretty  when  green^  ii  in  view^  and  ako  (ttie  of  *the 
group  of  the  Huron  islands;  and  further  on  in  the  distance 
we  jBee,  like  blue  and  irregtilar  clouds  upon  the  horizon^ 
point  Kewewaoa,  usually  call^  Kewena;  and,  as  is  be* 
lievedy  away  off  to  the  right  Philipeaux  island. 

On  ttiming  Huron  point  (Mr.  S.  and  myself,  our  canoe 
being  yet  ahead)  we  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Huron 
islands.  0>ur  course  lay,  as  the  voyage  is  generally  made, 
between  them  and  the  shore,  and  to  the  eastern  side  of  point 
Kewewana.  We  accordingly  inclined  to  the  east  and  went 
out  into  the  lake,  and  finally  made  a  landing  on  the  eentre 
of  the  group,  which  is  composed  of  six.  They  are  distant 
from  each  other  from  one  hundred  yards  to  three  quarters  of 
a  milC;  and  range  nearly  parallel  with, the  shore,  in  a  north- 
east, and  .south-west  direction,  and  are  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  it  The  north-eastern  island  is  about  three  quar* 
t^rs  of  a  mjle  long.  The  larger  ones  are  covered  widi 
trees  and  foliage;  the  smialler  thin  set  with  pine  and  spruce. 
Their  composition  is  granite.  We  broke  off  some  splendid 
specimens.  While  we  were  here  tJie  wind  freshened^  and 
the  barges  inclined  before  it  forther  into  the  lake,  so  as  to 
strike  Point  Kewewana  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
steering,  some  twenty  miles  higher  up  than  usual.  The 
military  were  in  advance.  They  had  got  abont  three  mile* 
ahead  of  us  before  we  embarked.  We  set  our  sail  and  gave 
cbace-<-^the  Governor's  barge  being  half  a  mile  nearer  the 
shore  than  we  were,  aad  that  distance,  in  advance  of  us. 
We  soon  overhauled  and  passed  him.  We  took  the  wind 
freely  and  folio  wed.  in  the  direction  of  the  foremost  barge, 
but  seeing  the  Governor  was  keeping  his  course,  we  drew 
a  little  nearer  the  wind.  The  wind  freshened.  The  swells 
rose  to  a  considerable  height  The  barges  now  were  only 
halt  seen  when  in  the  curve  of  the  wave— sometimes,  except, 
the  sail,  entirely  hid.  The  Governor  made  a  signal.  The 
barge  on  our  right  took  in  her  sail  and  made  towards  land 
in  a  direct  line,  we  were  then  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.     Our  canoe  seemed   to  labour;  and  as  these  fml 
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bcrlDi  floraettmes  break  iti  the  middle  in  pitching  over  a 
wave,  and  as  the  wind  was  atilllreshening,  we  concluded  to 
make  a  direct  line  for  land  also.  My  head  ached  intolera- 
bly. I  felt  as  if  we  should  never  reach  the  shore,  and 
when  we  had  neared  it,  it  was  ilisoovefed  that  there  was 
no  landing!  There  was  no  beach.  The  woods,  or  under- 
growth, rose  out  of  the  water.  We  coasted  down  the  point 
for  several  miles,  and  at  last  made  a  landing,  but  found  a 
difficulty  in  getting  places  for  oor  tents.  The  mosquitoes, 
too,  were  annoying  beyond  all  former  example.  My  head- 
ftche  was  occasioned  by  fatigue  in  climbing  the  rocks  on  the 
Huron  islands,  where  I  saw  a  little  bird  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful plumage  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  was  not  larger  than 
a  sparrow.  Purple  neck  and  head,  golden  breast,  green 
and  blue  wings,  and  brown  tail.  It  was  a  solitary! 
Thermometer,  sun-down,  60**. 

Wednesday.  \9th  July. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Col.  Edwards  and  Major  Whipple 
called  to  inquire  how  I  was,  and  to  say  that  they  never  ex- 
pected to  see  us  make  the  land,  as  our  canoe,  and  we  who 
were  in  it,  were  never  visible  except  when  on  top  of  a  wave. 
Many  times,  they  assured  me,  when  we  pitched  over  a  swell, 
they  gave  us  up  for  lost.  We,  however,  apprehended  no 
danger.  We  felt  the  buoyancy  of  the  canoe;  and  although 
the  waves  followed  us,  showing  a  most  threatening  front, 
yet  when  they  overtook  us,  we  found  ourselves  lifted  over 
them.  An  occasional  sea  would  break  over  us  in  part,  but 
not  to  incommode  us  much. 

Rest  relieved  me  of  my  head-ache,  but  we  were  not  off 
BO  early,  as  I  wished  to  have  some  tea.  The  barges  pre-> 
ceded  ns.  We  overtook,  and  pas!fed  them,  and  landed  ten 
miles  ahead  for  breakfast,  leaving  them  three  miles  in  our 
rear.  Day  clear  and  temperate.  Nothing  can  be  more  unin- 
teresting or  monotonous  than  the  shores  of  this  part  of  Point 
Kewewana.  They  are  as  level  as  the  lake,  and  down  to  the 
'water's  edge  is  a  growth  of  pine  and  cedar,  and  aspen,  and 
sfHTUce,  fcc.  There  is  hardly  any  such  thing  as  landing,  for 
31 
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want  of  a  beach.  Two  mountains  show  themaelv^^  when  n 
little  out  from  the  shore,  away  off  towards  tjie  ead  of  the 
point,  and  resemble  each  other  so  exaedy^  that  we  call  them 
twinsy  bdt  they  are  huge  ones.  They  appear,  as  you  ap- 
proach them,  to  be  three  miles  apart  In  form,  th^  are 
conical,  and  lofty,  and  resemble  the  sugarJoaf  mountain  as 
first  seen  on  the  Frederick-town  road* ' 

Not  a  bird  warbles  to  cheer  us.  Not  a  living  thing  pre- 
sents itself  to  vary  the  solitude.  Nothing  is  heard  but  the 
roar  of  the  w^ves  on  the  shore,  nor  seen,  but  the  forests  that 
line  it,  the  lake,  and  the  sky.  Whether  stormy  or  caJbi,  the 
roll  of  the  wave  is  heard.  It  never  ceases.  This  is  the 
music  of  these  shores.  Now  and  then  the  cry  of  the  ioon 
is  heard — but  nbthing  sings,  save  in  some  places  an  oecft- 
sional  and  stray  warbler — 

"Some  bird  from  oqt  the  brakes 
Starts  into  Yoice  a  moment,  then  is  stiU**— 

and  the  mosquitoes.  Now  and  then  a  duck  is  seen  with  her 
family  of  young  ones — but  these  fly  our  approach.  No  In- 
dians— no  human  beings — no  animals — no  horses,  or  cattle, 
and  not  even  a  snake!     Is  this  solitude? — ^Not  quite;  but 

To  my  ear  and  eye, 
A  new  developineiit  of  Deity! 

yes— 

"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  lalce,  and  music  in  its  roar.*^ 

These  low  grounds  along  which  we  have  been  ooastiog^ 
and  which  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  Point  Ke- 
wewana,  it  being  forty-five  miles  long,  appear  to  be  alluviaL 
On  reaching  their  termination,  the  lake  turns  abort  roundy 
and  forms  a  bend  and  bay  of  two  miles,  then  along  the  shores 
of  the  point  thus  narrowed,  to  its  termination.  But  fiT>m 
this  turn,  which  is  opposite  a  spur  of  a  mountain,  the  lands 
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rise  in  roeky  and  broken  prei^ipices,  displaying  a  grandeur, 
and  a  barrenness  equal  to  any  t^ing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen. 
It  is  nearly  al)  rock — tiie  shores  are  eut  out  into  little  bayg 
of  from  one  hundred  feet  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  into^  many 
of  which  we  entered,  whilst  the  roeky  projections  of  tho 
mountain  hung  over  us  as  if  to  threaten  us  with  destruction. 
Huge  masses  of  rocks,  that  had  parted  fmm  the  nu)ont»n, 
were  lying  out  in  the  lake,  some  fifty  and  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  between  which,  and  others,  that  formed  a 
kind  of  passage  way,  and  with  perpendicular  walls,  our  little 
bark  was  passed  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters.  It 
was  like  a  mite  in  comparison  to  these  ruptured  and  stupen- 
dous fragments. 

Supposing  the  military  barges  had  made  the  point  of  their 
bearing,  we  kept  on.  We  thought  we  saw  a  flag  up  on  the 
beach,  but  were  not  certain — and  just  where  these  high  and 
mountainous  projections  commence.  We  continued  on,  stop* 
ping  along  these  shores,  and  looking  back,  but  without  see* 
ing  any  part  of  our  company.  We  picked  up  several  small 
specimens  of  cornelian,  and  calcareous  spar.  When  about 
five  miles- distant  from  the  turning  of  the  point,  w^. came 
across  a  beautiful  cascade  of  about  fifty  feet  wide,  that  flow 
out  of  the  mountain,  foaming,  into  the  lake.  In  coming 
over  the  rocks,  it  makes  several  pitches,  or  falls,  &nd  being 
a  beautiful  object,  we  penetrated  the  mountain  to  see  out  of 
what  it  came.  But  the  way  was  rugged,  and  we  returned. 
Near  tiiis  cascade  is  a  beautiful  level  ground  of  half  an  acre, 
as  green  and  lovely  as  if  art  had  been  employed  to  arrange 
it. '  There  were  the  remains  of  two  Indian  lodges,  and 
around  them  various  flowers — and  among  these,  a  beautiful 
rose,  resembling  our  eglantine,  and  deliciously  sweet,  with- 
out a* thorn!  How  few  of  the  blessings  of  this  world  re- 
semble this  lonely  and  lovely  wild-flower!  We  waited  here 
an  hour  for  our  company,  but  not  seeing  tiiem,  resolved  on 
doubling  the  point,  and  did  so,  and  encamped  on  a  beautiful 
elevation  of  level  ground,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  lake, 
from  wbteh  the  view  all  round  was  grandl     Nothing  visible 
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but  the  point  we  are  on,  and  the  great  ocean  before  us,  aii& 
to  our  ri^ht  and  left-— and  Beaver  island,  so  called,  some  two 
miles  from  us,  in  the  lake,  aod  in  a  north-east  direction. 

Night  came,  on  and  no  signs  of  our  company.  Our  fears 
were  excited,  lest  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  mili- 
tary  barges  in  making  the  wide  traverse  the  evening  before, 
and  we  felt  assured  of  this  when  the  hour  in  which  we  sup- 
posed the  Governor  would  venture  to  double  the  point,  had 
gone  by.  We  hoped  they  had  found  the  flowery  encamp- 
ing place  at  the  cascade;  and  yet  we  feared  for  the  worst! 
Ben  had  been  keeping  a  pretty  sharp  look-out  There  was 
something  inquisitive  in  his  manner; — at  last,  on  seeing 
me  stop  writing,  he  said — ^^do  you  think  it  safe,  sir,  to 
be  away  out  here  in  the  lake  without  the  military?*' — ^At 
that  moment  the  tread  of  a  foot  was  heard,  and  Ben  started 
and  looked  round  in  silence  at  the  opening  in  the  tent,  ex- 
pecting to  realize  his  fears.  But  it  was  Mr.  Schoolcraft^ 
who  had  been  out  examining  the  shores  of  the  point  for  peb- 
bles and  specimens.  I  replied  that  we  could  never  be  out 
of  danger  while  in  this  unprotected  state,  and  in  such  a 
country  as  this;  as  we  did  not  know,  when  we  encamped, 
but  a  band  of  Indians  might  be  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us. 
<'I  always  thought,  sir,  we  ought  to  have  brought  guna  with 
us,"  said  Ben.  <'Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  S.  ^^especialiy  as  it 
seems  we  shall  be  left  to-night  to  be  our  own  protectors." — 
I  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  tin  bucket  in  which  we 
generally  dipped  it  up  from  the  lake,  w^  empty.  On  see- 
ing this,  Ben  looked  alarmed.  He  took  the  bucket  and  went 
to  the  door  of  the  tent  and  listened  for  awhile,  and  \hen 
stepped  quick  off  to  the  shore.  He  was  back  in  less  time 
than  1  thought  it  would  have  taken  him  to  get  there.  He 
was  manifestly  flurried.  **What's  the  matter,  Ben?"  •  **No- 
thing,  sir;  only,  to  tell  the  truth,  just  as  I  was  dipping  up 
the  water,  I  thought  I  heard  somebody;  but  I  believe  it  was 
a  stick  that  cracked  under  my  own  foot — ^yet  /  am  not  so 
certain.^'  We  told  him  to  make  himself  easy — we  pre-^ 
sumed  we  could  defend  ourselves  until  morning.     But  he 
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was  not  altOjB[[ether  quieted;  for  he  asked  afterwards,  "how 
fcr  r  thoai^ht  the  miHtary  were  hehind  us." 

This  point  is  forty-five  miles  from  what  is  called  the  OncCy 
a  bay  which  washes  its  shores  where  it  is  united  with  the 
main  land.  On  douhlinii;  it,  we  shall  have  to  coast  the  same 
distance  on  its  northern  side,  to  the  Portage^  the  carrying 
place  for  all  the  trade  of  this  lake,  except  such  as  goes  up  in 
barges.  The  Indians,  and  those  who  go  in  canoes,  never 
come  round  this  point  Our  barges  must  do  so,  and  we  have 
coasted  it  to  ke^p  company,  and  to  get  information.  Our 
Indians  continued  along  the  shore  opposite  the  Huron  is* 
lands,  and  crossed,  the  portage.  We  shall  cross  this  carry* 
ing  place  on  our  return,  as  the  Governor  means  to  return  in 
a  canoe. 

Besides  the  distance,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  In-- 
dians  will  not  come  round  this  point  They  have  a  tradi- 
tion  of  long  standing,  perhaps  of  a  hundred  years,  that  some 
of  their  people  once,  in  going  round  this  point,  attempted  to 
make  a  visit  to  Beaver  island.  They  approached  it;  when 
the  form  of  a  woman  appeared — and  as  they  continued  to 
approach,  she  continued  to  grow,  until  her  size  became  so 
overpowering  and  fearful,  that  to  get  rid  of  her  awful  aspect, 
they  fled!  Theyinterprcted  this  appearance  into  an  inter- 
diction of  their  right  to  approach  it  in  future — and  believing 
that  this  woman  held  dominion  over  all  the  beaver  on  Rewe^ 
wana  point,  they  never  dared  to  disturb  these  animals  here. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  an  old  gentleman,  yet  liv- 
ing at  the  Sault,  first  traversed  this  region,  some  forty  years 
ago,  the  beaver  in  the  little  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  point, 
were  countless.  They  had  been  undisturbed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, or  more.  This  tradition  ifi  believed  by  the  Chippe- 
ways  to  this  day,  and  acted  upon.  It  was  doubtless  a  mirage 
that  spread  out  in  that  form.  If  Ben  had  known  this,  it 
would  have  relieved  him  from  some  of  his  fears. 

I  noticed  at  the  back  of  our  tent  a  dead  tree  with  some 
hollows  in  it — and  heard  presently  the  notes  of  a  bird  that  I 
eoald  hardly  believe  to  be  there.    I  listened — and  then  go- 
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ing  out,  discovered  it  to  be  my  favourite  blue  birdf  Know^ 
ing  the  disposition  of  our  voyageurs  to  kill  and  eat  whatever 
fell  in  their  way^  I  gave  orders  that  these  birds  were  not  to 
be  molested. 

"HowJUit  it  a  glance  of  the  rnhndf 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  fllgfat»  , 

The  tempest  itself  lags  behind,  '  ^  ^    . 

And  the  swift  winged  arrows  tf  lights 

How  instantly  on  hearing  the  pensive  note  of  this  bird, 
was  I  in  the  room  where,  in  my  tenth  year,  the  best  of 
mothers  lay  a  corpse!  Never  shall  I  forget  the  morning  af* 
ter  her  death,  when  going  into  the  room,  too  unconscious, 
alas!  of  the  mighty  loss  I  had  sustained,  I  saw  on  the  sill  of 
the  window,  a  blue  bird.  It  uttered  its  mournful  note,  and 
flying  in,  lit  on  the  testers  of  the  bedstead — and  then  on  the 
head-board,  and  sat  pensively  there;  and  I  gazing  at  it,  and 
wondering  what  brought  it  in  that  room — when  after  appear- 
ing to  survey  my  mother,  it  flew  out  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  saw  it  clinging  to  the  lightning  rod.  I  heard  it 
nearly  all  that  day.  That  visit  made  me  the  friend  of  that 
bird  ever  afterwards;  and  never,  in  all  my  boyish  sports, 
could  I  get  my  consent  to  shoot  one,  or  connive  at  others 
doing  it 

Point  Kewewana  is  put  down  erroneously  in  all  the  maps 
I  have  seen  of  it.  Its  course  is  as  nearly  eaut  and  west,  as 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  The  maps,  some  of  them,  show  it 
to  run  north-west  by  south-east,  and  others  north-east  and 
south-west;  but  none  of  them  place  it  east  and  west,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  I  speak  now  of  the  direction  of  its  southern 
shore.  Its  northern  is  doubtless  parallel.  I  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain  this.     We  do  happen  to  have  a  compass  along. 

Thermometer,  at  sun-down,  57*. 

Thursday^  2(W&  Jvly.   T.  at  sun-rUej  63'. 
Morning,  at  sun-rise,  clear.    Anxious  about  our  company; 
and  doubtful  as  to  the  cause  of 'their  delay,  and  whether  both 
barges,  or  only  one,  were  on  the  shore  of  the  indentatioD 
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and  juroniid .  the  fork  of  the  point,  where  we  thfught  we 
Mw  a  flag,  which  is  fifteen  miles  from  here*  Wind  east— ^ 
but  variable.  An  occasional  fog  commencing  an  hour  after 
sun-rise — then  clear  again.  Our  situation,  as  to  location,  de^ 
iightfal.  My  blue  birds  keep  ihe  company.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  but  one  chair,  my  travelling  chair;  no  table,  and  but 
one  spoon,  and  that  a  big  one.  We  have  to  make  our  tea  in 
a  tin  bucket,  and  ilrink  it  out  of  tumblers.  Our  spoon  is  too 
Jarge  to  stir  it,  or  to  take  off  the  tea  leaves.  But  we  use  the 
handle.  We  are  indebted  to  Ben  for  it,  who  stole  it  iVom 
«ome  of  the  company,  seeing,  as  he  said,  they  had  enough 
without  it  Before  we  got  this  spoon,  we  used  to  cut  sticks, 
shave  off  the  bark,  and  stir  our  tea,  and  our  toddy,  when  we 
liad  any,  with  these.  Our  stores  will  do  for  the  present — 
but  our  voyageurs  repor);  that  they  have  only  some  flour  and 
whiskey.  We  have  two  dozen  of  crackers,  a  bit  of  a  beers 
tongue,  about  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  a  piece  of  dried  veni- 
son. We  have,  on  account  of  our  voyageurs,  some  anxiety, 
besides  our  doubts  in  regard  to  the  boats  for  their  speedy 
arrival,  as  our  stores  are  with  them. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  were  cheered  by  the  appearance  of  the 
barges.  We  heard  the  distant  noise  of  the  short  pull  of  the 
oar,  before  we  saw  them.  But  emerging  presently  out  of 
the  fog  we  saw  the  whole  group,  the  Governor  in  the  lead. 
Our  apprehensions,  like  many  of  the  anticipated  evils  of  life, 
and  which,  because  we  unll  not  believe  that  ^^sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,''  gave  us  concern,  were  happily 
not  realised. 

The  cause  assigned  for  the  delay  was,  that  the  Governor 
had  received  wrong  information  as  to  the  ability  of  the  barges 
to  make  good  landings,  short  of  a  point  which  he  knew  it 
was  not  practicable  to  reach  by  day-light  So  on  joining  the 
company  that  had  preceded  us  in  the  traverse  from  the  Hu- 
ron islands  the  day  before,  they  determined  to  remain  there, 
and  make  an  early  start  this  morning.  It  was  matter  of  re- 
gret to  all,  when  they  found  us  so  beautifolly  situated,  that 
they  had  not  enddnped  with  us — and  the  more  so,  on  being 
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inforine<^of  the  interesting  character  of  this  point  in  a  mm* 
eral^ical  view.  We  picked  up  many  specimens  of  corne- 
lian, agate^  chalcedony,  crystalized  quartz,  and  amethystine 

quartz. 

At  ten  o'clock  embarked.  I  left  the  blue  birds  witk 
regret — but  with  the  belief  that  they  were  safe.  They  ap- 
peared happy  in  feeding  and  rearing  their  young — hr  their 
employment  consisted  in  taking  them  supplies  of  food,  and 
in  an  occasional  strain  of  their  pensive  song.  Blue  birdS| 
with  us,  have  been  done  rearing  their  young  a  month  ago. 

On  coming  out  and  over  the  rocks  at  the  end  of  the  pointy 
our  canoe  grazed  one,  which  cut  the  bark.  The  leak  was 
kept  under  by  the  sponge,  and  we  continued  on. 

The  termination  of  this  point  is  like  a  human  hand,  except 
that  the  intervals  are  not  so  deep,  in  proportion,  as  are  those 
between  the  fingers.    And  by  going  back  to  the  point  where 
the  flat  grounds  terminate,  and  marking  that  down,  it  will 
answer  for  the  thumb,  not,  however,  when  thrown  out  at  a 
right  angle  from  the  hand,  but  when  drawn  up  and  plaeed 
on  a  line,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  directjon  of  the  fore  finger. 
These  little  curvatures  have  been  made  by  the  force  of  the 
waters  dislodging  every  thing  that  was  to  be  moved,  and 
leaving  the  rocks  bare  and  prominent     The  point,  across  its 
termination,  is  about  two  miles  wide.    Ten  miles  after  turn* 
ing  it  we  came  to  a  copper  rock,  and  broke  ofi*  some  speci- 
mens, both  carbonate  and  sulphuret     The  rock  stands  oat 
some  twenty  yards  from  the  shore,  and  is  between  two 
ledges.     The  shore  is  strewed  with  pieces  of  this  robk, 
smoothed  ofl^  and  almost  polished  by  the  waters.     Imme- 
diately after  passing  this  rock,  a  curvature  commences,  a  cut 
of  half  a  mile  deep,  into  the  point,  in  shape  like  a  hone 
shoe.    We  made  the  traverse  from  point  to  point — which  is  a 
mile  and  upwards.    Stopped  at  a  rock  lying  three  miles  out 
in  the  lake.    Hundreds  of  sea-gulls  were  flying  over  it,  md 
we  wished  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  made  their  nests. 
On  stepping  on  to  the  rock,  I  saw  the  head  of  one  better 
than  half  grown;  in  a  crevice  of  the  nxsk—- I  took  it  out,  aod 
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looking  iDto  the  opening,  firand  only  a  few  stiekfi  there,  and 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  nest  The  sea-gulls  are  web-foot- 
ed, and  hare  a  head  and  beak  like  a  erow.  Some  are  white, 
and  some  grey— they  Tary  in  size. 

The  docks  we  hare  seen  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  on«  spe- 
cies. They  are  the  saw-bill.  We  found  them  in  families, 
and  ncTer  in  flocks.  The  mother  duck,  with  her  brood  of 
yovng  ones-^but  neyer  more  together.  I  hare  seen  them 
with  two  little  docks,  and  with  as  many  as  eighteen.  They 
appear  to  be  from  one  to  four  weeks  old.  If,  in  getting  out 
of  our  reach,  any  of  the  little  ones  take  a  wrong  direction, 
the  mother  will  instantly  flap  her  wings  on  the  water,  and 
manifest  signs  of  great  uneasiness.  The  moment  she  be* 
comes  stationary,  they  all  gather  close  around  her,  and  when 
Ae  moves  ofi*,  they  spread  out  as  if  to  make  joom,  and  then 
away  again. 

About  thirty  miles  from  the  turning  of  the  point  is  a  bay, 
or  curvature,  oval  in  its  figure.  It  is  a  mile  deep,  on  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre,  extending  out  to  another  drawn  from 
its  capes;  the  capes  are  two  miles  apart  I  have  met  with 
but  one  bay  so  beautiful  as  this,  and  that  is  Presque  Isle  bay, 
on  Lake  Huron.  We  have  had  amygdaloid,  the  formation 
at  the  point,  which  I  omitted  to  mention;  and  from  the  point 
to  the  eastern  cape  of  this  bay,  where  it  ceases.  The  shores 
of  the  bay  are  of  coarse  sand.  The  bay  seems  out  out  of  the 
mountain  which  rises  behind  it,  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain being  opposite  the  centre  of  the  bay,  whence  it  falls  gra- 
dually off  to  its  capes.  The  mountain  cannot  be  less  than 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  of  gradual  ascent,  all  thick 
eet  with  treeS)  of  even  growth,  so  ranooth  on  their  tops  as  to 
resemble  a  green  carpet — a  sweet  relief  to  the  eye  after  a 
voyage  of  thirty  miles  along  a  rocky  coast  The  water  is 
beautifhlly  transparent  here,  so  much  so  as  to  show  at  a  depth 
of  ten  feet,  measured,  the  smallest  shells,  and  the  sand  at  the 
bottom,  thrown  up  into  little  waves,  as  plain  as  if  the  me*- 
dium  were  air,  instead  of  water.  The  sun^s  rays  are  reflectr 
ed  on  this  bottom,  and  play  upon  it  to  correspond  with  the 
32 
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ripple  ef  it«  motion  on  the  surface^.    There  is  som^kig' 
sweet  in  such  purity! 

The  same  stillness  prevails,  and  the  same  absence  of  ani- 
mal life,  save  a  few  additional  ducks  and  sea-golls>  and  a 
most  uncommon  bug,  half  crab  in  its  form,  and  half  some- 
thing else,  which  Doctor  P.  found  at  Poiiit  Kewewana,  and 
has  brought  with  him  alive,  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  paper. 
Prospect  of  a  gust.  Encamped  as  usual  on  the  lake  shore; 
and,  as  usual,  my  pallet  is  on  one  side  of  the  tent,  and  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  on  the  other.  Our  trunks  are  at  our  heads,  and 
Ben's  blankets  at  our  feet  Nothing  could  induce  Ben  to 
sleep  further  than  three  feet  from  my  feet,  or  without  the 
tent  He  is  apprehensive  of  these  Indians;  and  i^pears  to 
regard  their  absence  as  involving  greater  danger  than  their 
presence.  He  seems  to  feel  as  if  this  .suspension  of  bustle 
was  but  the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm;  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Indians  betokens  only  a  gathering  together  of 
their  forces  somewhere,  but  where,  he  does  not  know. 

Thermometer,  sun-down,, 70^. 

N 

Fridajf^  SLXH  Jtsbf.    T.  sun-rUe^  60^. 

The  gust  came,  attended  with  sharp  lightning  and  thunder. 
The  waves  of  the  lake  broke  at  our  feet,  whilst  above  aad 
around  us,  was  the  roar  of  the  storm.  Tent  thin,  and  the 
mist  from  the  rain  coming  in,  wet  us  a  little;  but  we  are 
used  to  being  wet,  and  it  produced  no  effect  Where  it  caoM 
in  fastest,  I  pulled  between  it  and  me  the  Mackinac  blanket, 
which  is  the  Indian's  house,  and  great-coat,  and  bed. 

Morning  broke  away  finely — under  way  a  little  after  sun* 
rise.  In  an  hour  after,  the  wind  shiftied  and  blew  from  the 
west,  and  continued  to  increase  till  it  became  stormy.  The 
lake  was  lifted  into  billows,  and  white  with  foam.  We  were 
now  about  two  miles  only  from  the  portage*  A  point  of 
land,  running  far  out,  invited  us  to  take  shelter.  We  did 
so.  But  even  here  the  voyageurs,  I  found,  were  still  again, 
only  passing  words  now  and  then  to  keep  the  bow  near  the 
line  of  the  swell.     It  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  safe  to 
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{Wt  out,  and  yet  there  wms  no  beaeh  on  which  we  conld  land. 
The  bluff  was  preeipitous,  and  the  swell  broke  against  the 
bank.  We  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  voyageurs,  who,  after 
consultation,  and  a  little  whiskey,  reported  their  readiness 
to  try  J  when  we  accordingly  put  out  It  was  a  fine  sight, 
to  see  these  eight  men,  with  their  light  cedar  paddles,  forcing;^ 
their  bit  of  barky  for  such  is  the  canoe,  through  and  over 
0uch  a  sea,  and  against  such  a  wind,  the  one  lashing  and 
foaming  the  shores,  the  other  whistling,  or  rather,  moaning 
among  the  pines  which  cover  them; — and  especially  inte- 
resting, to  see  the  steersman  guiding  his  bark  so  as  to  keep 
it  near,  but  not  quite  in  the  wind^s  eye,  always  observing  a 
position  in  which  the  swell  should  strike  a  little  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  bow.  We  were  all  wet,  but  arrived  at  the 
portage,  which  was  about  twelve  miles  from  our  last  night's 
encampment,  about  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  There  we  found  our 
Indians  in  waiting  for  us.  They  had  crossed  the  portage, 
and  brought  their  canoe  and  baggage  over  yesterday  morning. 
The  moment  we  rounded  to,  which  we  did,  owing  to  the 
«well  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
in  about  three  feet  water,  the  Indians  plunged  in  to  assist  in 
unloading,  and  our  voyageurs  out  We  were  carried  ashore 
as  usual;  and  in  five  minutes  every  article  was  out  of  the 
canoe,  and  she  bottom  upwards  on  the  shore,  our  tent  was 
up,  and  we  under  it  We  passed  the  barges  seven  mijes 
from  this  place.  Owing  to  the  wind  and  the  swell,  their 
progress  was  very  slow. 

We  have  now  doubled  Point  Kewewana,  and  in  doing 
this,  have  added  upwards  of  ninety  miles  to  the  distance 
which  is  usually  measured  in  ascending  this  lake.  Its  di- 
rection is,  as  stated,  nearly  east  and  west 

Near  our  tent,  and  on  the  bank  above  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  is  the  grave  of  an  Indian  child.  The  enclosure  is  built 
of  pine  saplings,  notched  at  the  ends,  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  circumference,  and  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
I  sit,  while  I  write  this,  upon  the  top  of  the  square,  which 
is  about  three  feet  firom  the  ground,  and  on,  of  course,  one 
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of  the  laplings.  A  flat  stone  is  on  the  grai^,  aad  pitMM  af 
elm  barky  which  from  some  remains  of  a  gaUe  end,  appear 
once  to  bare  formed  its  roof.  At  the  head  is.  a  pine  board, 
about  three  inches  by  two^  in  the  form  of  a  crosa,  which  is 
four  feet  high,  and  about  a  fck>t  above  the  square  of  the  es* 
closure.     Oo  the  cross  is  carved,  in  rude  letters, 

**ALEXI   CADOTTB    MORT,'* 

and  on  the  upright,  is  written,  ^^age — 13  mo.  Ao.  (for  Au-- 
gust,)  18,  1818."  The  work,  doubtless,  of  some  half  let- 
tered trader,  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  the 
child.  The  Indians  up  this  way  have  had  scarcely  any  in- 
struction, except  from  the  Jesuits,  and  but  little  of  this  for  a 
century,  and  more.  Upwards  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  times 
of  Father  Henepin,  religious  establishments  were  located 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  above  this — ^and  I  expect  to 
see  their  remains  on  Michael's  island,  opposite  Le  Pont,  oa 
xsiy  way  iip. 

Near  the  door  of  our  tent  is  the  same  pathway  which  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  was  trodden  by  both  traders  and 
priests,  the  latter  bearing  the  cross  to  the  benighted  abori- 
gines of  these  remote  regions;  but  alas!  with  what  little  effect. 
I  will  not  enlarge  now  upon  this  thought,  but  make  it  the 
subject  pf  some  future  reflections. 

Our  Indians  paid  us  a  formal  visit  to  our  tent  The  old 
xdiief  spoke  of  his  age,  of  his  apprehended  blindness  from 
cataract,'  and  with  tear^,  of  the  kindness  he  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  youujg  nian — ^the  same  who  laid  the  fish 
at  the  Governor's  feet  He  says  he  is  no  common  youth — 
but  a  good  young  man.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  ring,  (Indian 
jewelry,  very  fine  in  appearance,  but  common,)  set  with  blue 
and  red  stones,  in  token  of  friendship,  which  they  prized 
highly. 

The  three  barges,  with  the  military,  arrived.  The  remain- 
der of  the  company  two  miles  behind,  but  will  not  get  up 
to-night.  Wind  fell  with  the  sun.  Thermometer,  sun-down^ 
%3P. 
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Saturday 9  July  21t    T.  ntn-rise*  60^. 

The  remainder  of  the  barges  arrived  early.     We  had  rain 
last  night     The  prospect  of  the  weather  is  such  as  to  make 
it  prudent  to  unload  the  barges  and  draw  them  on  shore. 
This  is  done  by  putting  a  round  log  of  wood  under  the  bot- 
tom, at, the  bow,  and  all  hands  uniting  in  pulling  them,  one 
at  a  time,  over  it.    Wind  rises.    Lake  agitated.    No  prospect 
of  being  able  to  leave  here  to-day.     More  rain — all  snug  in 
our  tents.   The  long  line  of  the  military  on  the  beach  below, 
and  we  on  the  bank  above.     Alt  well,  and  appetites  never 
satisfied.     Our  cook,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  called  this  mo* 
ment  and  said,  in  broken  English,  and  munifestly  excited  at 
the  extent  of  the  demand  upon  his  services — ^'/  put  barrel 
pork  on  de  tabe;  and  boil  tea  in  de  tub^-^tejf  all  ete  so 
niosh.*^    As  to  myself,  I  consider  fat  pork  and  boiled  beans 
for  breakfast  and  supper,  quite  a  luxury.     My  health  was 
never  better.     So  much  for  the  lake  and  the  mountain  air, 
and  exposure  to  the  elements,  and  lying  out  in  tents  and  on 
the  beach.     There  remains  one  feeling  unsatisfied,  a^d  onm 
letter  from  home,  headed  ^^aWs  wtll^^^  would  satisfy  that. 
But  I  am  beyond  its  reach.     Evening  cool.     Thermometer,, 
sun-down,  58*^. 

Sunday i  July  2S»  71  wtn-ristj  58^ 
Wind  north,  and  day  unpromising — but  we  resolved  to> 
proceed.  Came  thirty-six  miles  by  half  past  twelve  o'clock,, 
and  landed  on  a  broad  smooth  beach  for  breakfast,  it  being^ 
the  only  good  landing  place  between  it  and  the  portage.  We 
found  here  the  frieime  of  a  large  lodge,  eighteen  feet  by  twen- 
ty, which  had  been  recently  occupied.  This  was  discerni- 
ble no  less  by  the  ashes,  and  fish  bones,  and  the  newness  of 
the  poles  of  which  the  lodge  was,  as  is  usual,  constructed,^ 
than  by  the  print  of  Indian  feet  on  th^  sand — some  with 
moccasins,  and  some,  children,  barefoot  We  had  but  just 
landed,  when  the  day  broke,  away  finely,  and  a  single  bird 
cheered  us  with  a  momentary  song,  when  all,  except  the 
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breakers  on  the  beach,  was  still  again.     ThtBe  birds'  greet-* 
ings  are  like  angels'  visits, 

«Feir,  and  far  between." 

We  had  one  last  Sunday,  and  another  this. 

This  day  has  been  made  remarkable  by  unusual  stillness. 
Even  our  voyageurs  are  mute!  Hitherto,  and  with  but  little 
respite, 

*<Their  roices  kept  time,  and  their  oars  kept  time."— 

PaddleSf  rather,  and  these  yet  ply  with  the  same  celerity, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  observance  of  time,  but  unaccom- 
panied with  a  song.  *I  wondered,  as  their  songs  are  for  the 
most  part  not  adapted  to  refined  ears,  whether  they  had  ceas- 
ed to  sing  out  of  respect  for  the  day;  but  learned  on  inquir- 
ing, that  their  leader  was  not  in  the  best  of  humours  about 
something.  These  men  are  all  Catholics — but  have  but  few 
opportunities  of  instruction  from  their  priests. 

Arrived  at  half  past  five  o'clock  at  the  Ontlragon.  Its 
shores  are  of  sand,  and  level  with  the  water;  its  mouth  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  its  waters  still. 
X)n  its  west  shore  are  the  remains  of  an  Indian  town,  frames 
of  lodges,  and  flag  stafis  yet  up.  But  no  persons  occupy 
them  now.  We  entered  the  river,  and  going  up  it  two 
hundred  yards,  encamped  on  its  eastern  side.  In  the  dis- 
tance, about  four  hundred  yards,  and  to  our  left,  we  saw 
some- Indians  and  several  lodges.  When  we  eqtered,  (our 
men  having  revived  their  spirits,  and  with  these  their  song,) 
it  was  with  our  flag  flying,  and  cheered  with  the  chaunting 
of  our  voyageurs.  The  Indians  were  soon  in  motion,  and 
running  down  to  the  bank  with  their  rifles^  fired  a  salute; 
and  their  dogs  joined  in  the  welcome  with  their  howling. — 
We  had  only  just  pitched  our  tent  when  the  barges  follow- 
ed us,  all  with  flags  flying;  and  with  martial  music— two 
drums  and  two  fifes;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  all  located 
for  the  night,  on  a  good  encamping  ground,  and  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  river  Ontar^agon^—u  river  made  famous  by  hav- 
ing on  its  shores;  twenty  miles  up  it,  the  largest  mass  of 
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native  eopper,  it  is  believed,  in  the  world.  Its  weight  is 
estimated  to  be  nearly  three  thousand  pounds.  We  hope 
to  possess  ourselves  of  this  great  curiosity;  and  if  we  suc« 
ceedy  I  shall  take  it  home  with  me,  should  I  live  to  reach 
there  myself,  and  by  Novenvlmpiext — and,  at  any  rate,  I  will 
be  able  to  carry  with  me  some  specimens. 

The  level  and  very  tame  aspect  of  the  lands  bordering  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  serve  to  give  additional  grandeur  to  the 
Porcupine  mountains,  which  mingle  their  blue  tops  with  the 
clouds,  distant  from  this  place  fifteen  miles,  but  look  to  be 
only  five.  They  are  said  to  be  two  thousand  feet  high,  and 
to  be  formed  of  granite.  There  is  no  game  in  these  moun« 
tainq,  except  the  hear  and  the  common  red  deer. 

Soon  after  we  were  all  fixed,  I  went  in  company  with  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  and  an  interpreter,  to  see  the  Indians.  One  large 
lodge,  I  found  on  reaching  it,  belonged  to  the  trader  for  the 
band.  He  is  a  Frenchman.  His  wife  is  a  fine  looking  In- 
dian woman.  She  is  dressed  in  a  calico  short-gown,  blue 
strouding  petticoat,  ornamented  scarlet  leggins,  and  hand-* 
somely  ornamented  moccasins.  I  found  her  sitting  in  her 
lodge,  (which  is  circular,  and  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  made  as  usual  with  poles,  covered  in  with  bark)  making 
a  fishing  net  out  of  the  kind  of  thread  generally  used  for  such 
purposes.  She  rose,  and  smiled,  and  ofiered  me  her  hand, 
la  the  tent  were  five  children,  from  one  to  six  years  old, 
and  at  the  door  a  poor  little  squalid  looking  boy  of  about 
seven  years  old,  who,  when  he  move^,  did  so  on  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  with  a  leaping  motion.  Around  it,  seated  on 
logs,  were  several  squaws,  one  with  a  child  at  her  breast, 
and  another  tying  her's  on  the  back  of  a  little  girl  not  much 
larger  than  the  child^  who  received  her  burden  cheerfully. 
The  fixture  for  carrying  the  child  was  this — a  blanket  was 
first  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  little  girl,  a  string  was 
passed  round  it  just  over  her  hips,  and  tied  before.  The 
ehild  was  put  on  her  Moulders,  with  its  arms  round  her  neck, 
when  she  took  the  two  upper  corners  of  the  blanket,  and 
drawing  them  together,  held  tbein  in  her  hand.     Opposite 
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tile  door  of  the  IcK]ge,  sat  an  old  ehiefy  called  the  Phv^f 
with  a  ring  made  of  lead  through  the  eartilage  of  his  vtwie, 
his  son,  and  three  or  fonr  children.  We  fbuitd  all  tite  men 
smoking^  and  silent  Mr.  Schooieraft  inrited  the  old  man^ 
who  was  chief  of  his  band,  w^jijffrho  was  known  to  him^  and 
who  once  told  him  a  dream,  which  I  will  insert  presently^  to 
attend  the  treaty,  i^ting  that  his  great  father  at  Washington 
had  sent  two  of  his  cfhiefs,  one  frondi  Washington  and  one 
from  Detroit,  to  speak  to  them  on  business  of  hnportanee, 
and  in  which  their  own  happiness  was  concerned;  and  that 
he  wished  them  alt  to  be  present,  and  hear  what  we  bad  to 
say.  They  will  all  attend  the  treaty.  A  crow,  as  tame  as  a 
chicken,  made  part  of  this  family;  and  six  dogs  with  their 
fox  ears  and  pointed  noses,  and  as  lean  and  thin  as  weasels. 
M  this  little  town  is  a  house  o/ purification. 

In  an  boor  after  we  had  got  back^  the  compliment  of  the 
yisit  was  returned  by  the  Indians.  We  were  smoked  almost 
to  suffocation  by  them.  Our  tent  was  full  of  tobacco  smoke. 
We  gave  them  some  dour  and  tobacco.  They  expressed 
their  gratitude,  and  the  old  chief,  the  Plover,  said  it  was  a 
great  gift,  as  he  had  just  come  in  from  above,  where^he  had 
been  for  the  last  ten  days  living  upon  wild  garlic. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  January  last,  the 
Plover  came  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  at  the  Sault,  and  very  se- 
riously told  him  he  had  had  a  dream.  '^He  dreamed  that 
a  man  came  to  him  from  the  westward;  the  nian,  as  he 
thought,  was  tall  and  very  handsome,  and  appeared  as  if  be 
did  not  touch  the  ground,  and  stood  opposite  to  where  he 
lay;  and  he  told  the.Plover,  I  am  employed  and  sent  to  tell 
you,  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand ;  and  he,  the  Plovet-, 
immediately  thought  in  his  dream,  that  the  man  he  saw,  was 
the  messenger  of  God;  and  he,  the  messenger,  told  the  Plo- 
ver, that  there  were  no  more  manitoes  under  ground,  nor 
above,  nor  in  the  water;  that  they  were  all  taken  away,  ex* 
eepting  four;  and  the  messenger  pointed  to  the  souUi^  norths 
east,  and  west,  and  when  those  would  be  taken  away^  it 
should  then  be  the  end  of  time.     The  messenger  pointed  to 
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4he  north wtrd  and  OQistward,  and  told  him  to  go  and  vemain 
there;  and  when  the  Plorer  looked  that  way,  and  to  the 
tight  and  left,  h^  saw  and  knew  as  if  it  were,  the  extrteme 
tnd  of  a  very  large  lake,  and  the  messenger  told  him,  if 
you  wish  to  remain  here  and  fight  yonr  enemies,  I  have 
krought  yon  a  war-elub,*'  which  is  sent  you  by  him  who 
aends  me,  and  I  am  ordered  to  have  your  answer.  And  he^ 
Ae  Plover,  tiiought  that  he  could  not  o\rereome  his  enemies^ 
•r  those  he  was  to  fight,  nor  was  he  willing  to  fight  And 
the  messenger  left  him  saying,  it  is  all  I  wish  to  know. 
The  Plover  began  to  sing,  and  awoke  still  singing. 

We  are  now  a  Utile  shor^  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Fond  Du  Lac,  and  feel,  aft^r  our  long  and.  baffling  voyage 
•o  far,  to  be  quite  in  its  neighbourhood- 
Thermometer,  at  sun-down,  53^ 

Mmday,  July  24.  7!  ttm^rue,  49^. 

Feelfi  like  winter.  Indeed  I  have  been  able  but  once, 
and  then  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  part  from  my 
flannel,  and  have  not  been  able  for  a  few  days  past,  and 
then  only  between  twelve  and  four  o'clock,  to  do  without 
my  great  coat,  in  addition  to  my  winter  clothing. 

The  barges  preceded  us  by  two  hours.  We  remained  to 
get  a  little  tea,  and  having  received  a  piresent  of  some  fish 
from  the  Indians,^  whose  nets  are  i^read  at  the  mouth  of  the 
wirer,  we  concluded  to  add  the^  to  our  repast  Wind  in 
the  morning  south-east,  but  so  variable  is  it  on  these  lakes, 
that  we  did  not  count  on  its  continuance.  No  winds  blow 
here  long  from  any  point,  except  from  the  north  and  north- 
west We  prefer  these,  however,  to  the  south  wind,  which 
generally  brings  oppressive  heat  for  a  few  hours  about  noon.  • 
Am  we  expected,  the  wind  shifted,  and  blew  from  the  west, 
and  afanost  in  the  eye  of  our  course,  and  with  such  fierceness 
as  to  drive  the  swells  over  the  canoe,  and  compel  us  to  take 

shelter  behind  a  j)oint  to  bail  out  the  water.     Having  done 

» 

•  The  war-club  he  knew  was  made  of  the  red  willow,  and  was  aU  orer 
ta^  sad  of  an  hnmeDae  size,  kc, 
33 
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this,  we  put  out  again,  determining,  jf  possible^  to  make 
Iron  river,  which  was  two  miles  ahead.  We  passed  the 
barges  about  a  mile  from  this  point  in  a  cove,  where  they 
had  taken  shelter.  As  we  passed  they  put  out;  but,  after 
great  difficulty^  succeeded  in  making  the  mouth  of  Iron 
river.  Here  we  have  all  collected  again.  Thus  do  the 
winds  baffle  us.  We  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the 
hope,  that  the  additional  time  which  our  delay  will  give 
the  Indians  to  assemble,  may  make  our  stay  at  the  Fond  Du 
Lac  shorter. 

.  The  Porcupine  mountains  begin  to  discover  their  lofti- 
ness, and  a  more  perfect  outline  of  their  figure.  They  are 
certainly  prodigious  elevations,  and  not  below  the  estimate 
taken  of  them.  That  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  nearest 
the  lake,  rises  gradually  out  of  it  for  the  apparent  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  when  it  shdpts  up  suddenly  into  an  inunense 
and  towering  peak,  the  1)ack  part  of  which  is  cut  short 
down,  making  an  opening  between  it  and  a  more  gradual 
but  loftier  ascension,  when  it  rolls  on  to  the  south-east, 
deepening  in  blue  as  it  recedes  in  the  distance. 

At  three  o'clock  the  thermometer  rose  to  73*>!  Soon  after 
this  the  wind  lowered,  when,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Governor,  as  night  seemed  to  be  the  only  calm  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  we  determined  to  go  on  all  night.  Just 
as  we  were  getting  ready  to  embark,  the  wind  rose  ag^n. 
And  here  we  are  yet  on  the  narrow  stony  shore  of  the  Iron 
river — but  with  a  determination  to  move  at  whatever  hour 
of  the  night  the  wind  may  fall. 

Thermometer,  at  sun-down,  61**. 

Left  Iron  river  at  twelve  o^clock  at  night,  and  arrived  at 
Black  river  to  breakfast  by  an  hour  by  sun.  Just  at  sunrise, 
and  when  four  miles  from  Black  river,  I  saw  something  on 
the  verge  of  the  western  horizon,  that  from  its  variableness 
attracted  my  attention.  None  of  us  could  fancy  what  it 
was.  At  one  time  it  looked  like  a  loon  with  a  neck  a  yard 
long;  .then  like  two  of  them.  Then  it  woulJ  appear  like  a 
log  of  some  six  feet  long;  and  then  show  an  opening  and 
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look  like  two.  Then  its  size  would  increase,  and  lead  us  to 
conclude  it  was  a  canoe?  but  so  suddenly  would  it  change, 
that  we  had  to  abandon  that  conclusion.  Then  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  flag  on  the  water.  We  could  distinguish 
that  it  moved,  and  towards  the  shore,  and  in  the  direction 
of  Black  river.  We  were  alone.  Our  barges  were  not 
even  in  sight,  having  left  them  during  the  night.  Present^ 
ly  we  ascertained  it  to  be  a  canoe  with  two  Indians  in  it 
Our  voyageurs  inunediately  began  to  chaunt,  and  we  made 
chase;  but  the  Indians  reached  the  aihore  by  crossing  our 
bow  at  about  a  hundred  yard^  distance,  pulled  the  canoe  on 
the  shore,  and  ran  into  the  bushes.  The  river's  mouth  is 
about  fifty  yards  beyond  this  landing.  We  went  in  there 
and  prepared  for  breakfast,  and  whil^  our  kettle  was  boiling 
the  Indians  came  out  of  the  woods,  six  in  number.  A  man, 
his  wife,  and  two  childrep,  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old, 
and  the  aged  and  wrinkled  grandmother  of  the  father  of  the 
children.  They  brought  us  some  fish.  I  have  not  seen  a 
family  of  Indians  so  well  dressed  in  all  this  tour.  The  man 
shows  in  his  countenance  and  by  his  manner  that  he  is  more 
provident  than  Indians  usually  are,  and  no  doubt  he  is  a 
successful  hunter. 

We  cooked  our  fish  and  boiled  our  tea,  and  bad  finished 
eating,  just  as  we  saw  the  barges  coming  along  the  shore, 
about  half  a  mile  ofi*.  We  embarked,  and  leaving  a  note 
with  the  Indian  for  the  Governor,  in  which,  after  expressing 
our  regrets  at  his  absence  during  a  season  of  such  feasting^ 
we  wished  him  more  speed  the  next  time.  As  we  came  out 
of  the  river,  the  barges  went  in.  We  bowed,  and  rounded 
to,  bad  a  little  conversation,  when  we  moved  on.  We 
made  presents  to  the  Indians  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Took  a  nap  in  the  canoe,  afler  breakfast,  and  woke  up 
amidst  the  chaunting  of  our  voyageurs,  and  in  sight  of  the 
islands,  which  are  opposite  Montreal  river.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  the  first  mite,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  what,  as 
you  near  it,  increases  to  an  island.  The  first  thing  that  is 
seen  is  something  dark  and  varying,  and  changeable  in  form 
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and  figure,  not  largftr  tiitn  one's  hand,  and  above  the  water 
of  the  lake;  then  a  linCy  also  above  the  water;  then  points 
from  that  line  connecting  it  with  the  water;  then  a  filling 
up,  and  a  gradual  enlarging,  until  the  whole  island  is  freed 
from  the  looming  and  the  mist,  and  stands  out  before  yon 
looking  like  itself.  Every  bind  of  fantastic  shape  is  given 
to  the  islands  in  these  lakes  by  the  mirage,  or  looming. 

On  arriving  at  Montreal  river,  we  found  its  mouth  in  m 
direct  line  with  the  lake,  choked  up.  A  mound  of  yellow 
sand  stone  had  been  driven  across  it,  at  least  'ten  feet  hif^ 
and  twenty  wide.  The  river  passed  out  tfiroagh  an  open- 
ing,  of  about  twenty  feet,  between  the  eastern  end  of  this 
mound  and  the  western  bluff — ^there  being  an  eastern  blufl^ 
and  each  of  them  bold  and  not  less  than  an  hundred  aad  fifty 
feet  high.  The  river  between  them  is  about  sixty  feet 
wide,  but  narrows  at  about  four  hundred  yards  distance  to 
what  looks  to  be  twenty,  where  a  beautiful  cascade  of  three 
fidls  comes  foaming  over  as  many  projections  or  ledges  of 
rocks  from  a  height  of  an  hundred .  feet  The  blufis  have 
a  rounded  front,  and  widen  as  they  turn  out  towards  the 
lake,  and,  from  bluff  to  bluff,  the  distance  is  three  hundred 
yards — and,  as  the  eye  is  governed  by  these  and  by  the 
lines  of  the  hills,  and  not  the  river,  it  makes  a  short,  natural 
perspective,  and  brings  the^  fSdls  out  into  beautifitl  reliefl 
These  falls  and  the  bluffs,  all  groen  with  foliage,  and  thfe 
0arrow  river  below,  I  think  are  as  picturesque  as  any  thing 
I  have  seen. 

Under  the  eastern  bluff  was  an  Indian  lodge.  There 
were  one  man  and  several  women  and  children  in  it— poor, 
and  wretched,  and  starving!  The  poor  fellow  had  some 
powder,  with  which  he  saluted  us;  but  no  shot  to  kill  even 
a  raven,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  birds  there;  and 
no  thread  to  make*  a  net;  nothing  out  of  which  to  mdce  a 
spear,  and  no  canoe!  When  we  fed  them,  it  was  like  feed* 
ing  the  hungry  mastiff.  Scarcely  time  was  taken  for  mas^ 
tication.  The  old  grandmother,  wrinkled  and  aged,  was 
dressed  in  a  leather  pettiooat  that  came  only  to  her  knees; 
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and  a  leather  jaeket,  all  open  before,  and  as  g^eaBy  and 
Maek  as  if  they  had  been  her  hand  cloths  for  a  century;  and 
these  were  all!    They  had  been  living  on  roots  for  a  week! 

We  toW  them  we  would  send  a  canoe  for  them  from 
Michael's  island,  distant  eighteen  miles,  and  along  with  it 
some  provisions.  When  about  half  way,  we  met  a  canoe 
and  two  Ipdians  in  it  with  a  seine.  On  asking  them  where 
they  were  going,  they  answered  that  they  had  seen  the 
woods  on  fire  near  Montreal  river,  and  expecting  some  of 
tiieir  friends  wer^  in  distress,  they  were  going  to  relieve 
tfiem.  We  explained  our  intention,  and  told  them  to  bring 
on  the  family  to  the  treaty.  We  had  noticed  the  woods  on 
fire  about  a  mile  beyond  the  mouth  of  Montreal  river,  but 
had  not  imagined  the  cause. 

Over  the  eastern  bluff  of  this  river  goes  th^  pathway  of 
the  portage  to  Lac  de  Flambeau«  which  has  an  outlet  in  the 
Chippeway  river,  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Pepin.  It  was  from  this  lake  the  party  of 
Indians  went  who  committed  the  murder  on  Lake  Pepin^ 
and  who,  after  having  been  surrendered,  broke  jail  at  Mi« 
ehillimackinae,  and  to  recover  whom  is  made  part  of  our 
duty. 

Amved  at  Michael's  island^  a  trading  post,  about  an  hour 
by.  sun,  having  come  seventy-five  miles  since  twelve  o'clock 
last  night,  and  visited  seyeral  Indian  lodges  by  the  way. 
On  nearing  the  shore,  (which  was  grateful  to  my  feelings 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express;  for  it  looked 
green,  and  had  the  evidences  of  civilized  life,  in  houses,* 
homeSf  and  cattle,  and  fences,  which  I  had  not  seen  since  I 
left  the  Sauk)  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  set  up 
a  whooping  and  jrelUng,  and  ran  down  to  the  beach,  each 
armed  with  a  rile  or  gun,  and  fired  a  salute  of  several 
rounds*  Never  were  poor  starving  creatures  more  over- 
joyed. They  had  been  here,  on  their  way  to  the  treaty, 
tor  six  days,  and  bad  taken  in  that  time  but  forty  fish! 

The  first  question  I  asked  on  landing,  was  to  know  of 
Mr.  Cadottb^  who  has  lived  here  twenty-five  years,  if  he 
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had  any  milk,  and  was  rejoiced  to  get  the  answer  ^^Otd 
Monsieur.  *\  I  never  enjoyed  this  article  before.  It  tasted 
like  nectar — and  I  thought  I  should  never  get  enough  of  it. 
The  Governor  and  the  barf^es  arrived  about  an  hour  aiker 
sun-down.  We.  were  received  by  this  worthy  French  tra- 
der with  great  cordiality.  His  houses  were  thrown  open 
ibr  usy  and  all  he  had  was  put  freely  at  our  disposal.  He 
has  an  Indian  wife,  a  worthy,  well  disposed  woman,  and 
several  children,  several  sons  and  two  daughters,  grown. 
His  daughters  both  married  traders.  This  is  the  only  spot 
that  has  brought  gladness  to  my  heart,  the  associations  of 
boni^e  and  of  civilized  society,  during  a  voyage  of  four  hun- 
dred miles — since  we .  left  the  Sault  It  looks  like  a  fairy 
scene,  and  every  thing  about  it  is  enchantment  Yet  the 
houses  are  of  logs;  but  are  lathed  and  plaistered.  Tame 
crows  appear  common  in  this  part  of  the  world.  .  I  notice 
lour  here  that  fly  after  the  family  as  if  they  were  part  of  it, 
and  had  never  been  wild. 

I  was  struck  with  the  mute  appearance  of  the  Indians, 
after  the  first  expression  of  joy  was  over,  and  at  their  man- 
ner of  grouping  about  against  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
houses.  Always  sitting  on  their  hams,  with  their  feet 
drawn  ,  close  under  them,  watchful,  silent,  and  smoking. 
We  fed  them  with  flour  and  pork — and  nuule  them  happy* 
They  had  but  one  want  more,  and  that  was  fol*  whiskey. 
This  we  chose  not  to  gratify. 

This  place  was  once,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  seat  of 
a  Jesuit  mission;  and  it  has  been  long  occupied  as,  a  trading 
post  Now  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  buildings  left 
where  the  cross  stood,  and.  where  its  mysteries  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  explained  to  the  natives.  Once  in  about  two  years 
a  priest  passes  from  Montreal  to  Fond  du  Lac,  to  visit  the 
scattered  remnants. of  traders,  and  some  few  Indian^  who 
have  only  traditions,  when,  all  is  left  to  nature  again. 

Opposite  this  island,  is  Le  Pointy  significantly  so  calted, 
of  Lake  Superior.  It  is,  emphatically,  the  point,  whether 
viewed  in  its  length  or  breadth.     It  was  here,  not  however 
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on  the  pointy  but  across  the  narrows  of  the  lake,  on  the  west- 
em  shore,  and  about  four  miles  west  of  Michael's  island,  that 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  once  lived,  and  where  be  mar- 
ried his  wife,  whose  likeness  I  have  procured.  The  remains 
of  his  houses  and  gardens,  we  are  told,  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

In  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Johnson  remembers  to  have  been 
on  L#e  Point,  and  to  have  seen  a  scientific  Frenchman,  or 
Italian,  with  his  instruments  adjusted,  taking  observations; 
and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  longitude.  He  told  him 
he  had  visited  the  highest  mountains,  and  among  the9e,  Mont 
Blanc;  and  his  ulterior  object  had  relation  to  the  question 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  earth  at  the  poles.  His  name 
was  Count  •Sndrianu  Does  any  body  know  any  thing  of  the 
result  of  the  Count's  investigations?  Few  people  would  sup- 
pose that  this  extreme  point,  so  Car  beyond  the  bounds  of 
€ivili£ed  life,  and  so  far  in  the  interior,  had  ever  been  the 
theatre  of  such  scientific  investigations.  It  is  stated  here  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Johnson.     (Temperature  omitted.) 

Wednesday f  Juh/  36.     71  eun-rieej  52^ 

A  beautiful  morning!  This,  together  with  die  green  slope 
of  the  island,  and  its  fences,  and  fields— ^ome  twenty  acres 
of  it  being  cleared — ^its  comfortable  houses;  its  picketted 
garden,  where  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  and  onions,  are  grow- 
ing; -and  where  a  few  peas  are  just  beginning  to  blossom; 
and  where  I  see  horses  and  cows,  and  chickens,  and  hear  the 
^*cook's  shrill  clarion,"  and  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  see 
^'the  straw  built  shed,"  makes  the  intelligence  which  I  have 
just  received,  grateful — ^for  indeed  I  do  not  wish,  yet  awhile, 
to  leave  this  place.  It  is,  that  one  of  the  barges  requires 
<Sftulking;  and  that,  in  consequence^  we  shall  be  delayed  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  I  employed  my  time  in  walking  over 
these  cleared  grounds,  and  in  visiting  the  groups  of  domestic 
mnimals  and  their  haunts,  the  chicken  house,  and  even  the 
eow-pen,  and  in  indulging  in  those  delightful  associations 
which  a  sight  of  them  inspires.     These  are  some  of  the  im- 
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ages  of  domestic  and  rural  Uiss-^let  none  of  them  be  called 
eoarae^    They  are,  to  me,  at  least,  deli^tfuL     Ttue^ 

'The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal  aod  WAtern  Indi*— 
The  mddier  oraiiga  aa4  the  paler  Ubm^'* 

are  not  here — nor  the  '*Amomum  with  intermingling  flow- 
ers and  cherries*'— nor  the  **geraniumj"  nor  any  thing  Au- 
sonian;  and  nothing  from  the  Lievant  But  these  are  not 
needed.  I  know  I  see  around  me  only  the  outline,  and  a 
rough  one,  of  our  more  tastefully  adorned,  and  lovelier  rural 
retreats;  but  it  is  enough  to  awaken  every  slumbering  sense, 
and  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  fancy  which  sends  it  roving 
amidst  the  refinements  of  more  cultivated  scenes^  whilst  all 
around  me  is  peaceful  and  still!— -I  am  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim, with  my  favourite — 

and  y6t  I  know  when  these  fresh  and  agreeable  influences 
which  even  such  a  spot  as  this  is  calculated  to  produce,  are 
past,  and  they  would  doubtless  soon  pass,  I  should  long  for 
the  more  perfect  filling  out  of  the  picture  of  which  this  is 
only  the  meagre  outline.  But  nature  is  here— *and  she  might 
make  up  the  deficiencies;  y^s, 

^^Eaohaatiag  satara,  la  wlnise  imm 
And  lineaments  diTine,  1  trace  &  band 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renewed — 
She's  free  to  all  men — wwotrml  prvu.^* 

I  inquired  if  there  was  no  orchard?—- There  is  none.  No 
fruit  of  any  kind  grows  in  those  regions,  except  the*  wild 
strawberry,  the  sand  cheny,  and  the  whortleberry.  %bA 
but  little  grainy  except  oats.  Pototoea  are  grbwn,  aod  of 
the  finest  quality;  they  u«  the  bread  of  the  traders  T%e 
gardens  on  such  an  island,  and  such  an  exposure  as  tbis^  pr(> 
duce  a  few  peas — and  squashes — and  cabbages;  and,  where* 
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I  wished  to  have  visited  the  seat  of  the  Je9uit  mission, 
but  w^  told  there  were  no  remains  of  it  It  is  north-west 
from  Cadotte's,  and  distant  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Cadotte's  residence  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island^  and 
near  its  southern  termination.  The  view  from  it  across  the 
lake  to  the  hills,  v^hich  are  in  front,  resembles  that  from  those 
beautiful  heights  of  Georgetown,  though  the  back  ground  is 
more  distant  If  the  area  occupied  by  Washington  were  a 
lake,  and  the  hills  south-east  of  the  eastern  branch,  were 
eighteen  miles  distant,  and  as  high  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance, the  resemblance  would  be  perfect.  It  was  so  agreea- 
ble to  fancy  the  likeness,  that  I  found  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing those  hills  near^,  and  in  putting  a  city  like  Washington 
where  the  lake  is. — Le  Point  served  very  well  for  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Potomac,  and  some  of  its  bluJDTs  answered 
for  Arlington  house. 

This  part  of  Lake  Superior  is  full  of  islands  and  points. 
It  is  a  fine  centre  for  trade;  and  from  which  to  send  out  ex- 
presses to  the  bands  of  Chippeways  that  inhabit  this  region; 
and  at  which,  for  a  more  prompt  control  of  the  abuses  of 
every  description,  the  government  should  have  an  agency. 
The  Indians,  at  these  remote  points,  are  out  of  reach  of  the 
influence  of  the  agency  at  the  Sault — ^between  which  and  the 
St  Peter's,  is  a  void  which  is  too  often  filled  up  with  cruel- 
ties, that  need  to  be  checked  by  the  presence  of  some  nearer 
or  niore  central  power. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  embarked.  Our  course,  round  the  south- 
em  point  of  Michael's  island.  When  fairly  round^  it,  we 
were  opposite,  on  our  right,  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  mis- 
sionary establishment,  and  on  our  left,  on  the  other  shore, 
to  the  former  home  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Here  we  are  complete- 
ly land-locked  with  islands.  The  horizon  is  marked  with  a 
beautiful  green  circle,  made  by  the  hills  all  around  us,  that 
rise  gradually  from  tbe  lake,  some  a  hundred,  and  some  two 
hundred  feet,  whilst  their  sides  are  richly  enamelled  with 
every  variety  of  the  green,  from  its  palest  to  its  deepest  hue. 
We  seem  to  be  in  a  circular  bay  of  about  thirty  miles  in  cir- 
34 
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cumferenee.  A0  we  passed  abng  the  southern  iHHindaly^ 
&e  islands  on  our  right  begaq^  as  Jf  they  were  moyingy  and 
BOt  us^  to  show  us  between  them  the^  fi^reat  lake  beyond, 
with  more  islands  in  the  distance — then,  as  we  would  paatf, 
these  openings  would  shut  again,  and  so  on  in  succession,  till 
their  points  would  lock,  and  they  would  look  like  a  line  of 
coast  On  our  left,  and  opposite  those  blands>  the  shores 
are  precipitous  and  rocky — made  so  by  the  beating  upon 
them  of  the  north  storms.  The  rocks  are  generally  of  sand- 
stone, with  pebbles  imbedded  in  them.  At  one  place  they 
project  naked  into  the  lake;  at  another,  the  lake  has  worn 
deep  indentations  into  the  rocks — thus  making  the  shore 

irregular. 

At  about  two  o'clock  we  ran  alongside  of  an  immense  flat 
rocky  which  projected  out  of  the  hill;  got  upon  it,  kindled 
a  fire,  and  fried  our  fish  for  our  lake  meal.  The  day,  which 
an  hour  ago  promised  to  be  windy,  has  grown  calm.  The 
water  is  still,  transparent,  and  glassy,  and  no  sound  is  heard 
but  its  motion  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  We  stopped 
here  an  hour,  being  in  the  lead  of  the  barges.  Just  as  we 
were  embarking,  a  canoe  full  of  Indians,  naked  and  painted— 
naked,  except  a  certain  covering  made  of  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
of  cloth,  which .  they  call  ^uzeufn^  and  which  is  fastened 
before  and  behind  to  a  string  which  goes  around  their  bodies 
just  above  their  hips— 4ind  immediately  after,  the  whole  fleet 
of  barges  and  canoes,  bearing  the  greater  part  of  the  seven^ 
Indians  we  found  at  Michael^s  island.  The  men  were  all 
naked  except  the  quarter  of  a  yard  of  cloth.  They  had  « 
blanket,  or  pieces  of  blanket,  but  these  were  not  needed 
at  this  season.  The  women,  generally,  had  a  petticoat  of 
strouds,  and  a  peculiar  dress  for  the  back  of  the  arms,  and 
breast,  and  shoulders,  which  I  mean  to  have  sketched. 

About  ten  miles  from  what  may  be  called  the  capes 
of  the  bay  of  Fond  du  Lac,  the  lake  is  bounded  on  its 
south  shore  with  a  wall  of  red  sand-stone^  cut  out  by  die 
action  of  the  waters  after  the  manner  of  the  Pictured  roeks^ 
and  into  all  the  vaiiety  of  figures  which  distingnisli  Ihoae 
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fTondtfrftil  formations.  These  rocks  are  not  more  than  thir- 
ty feet  high,  but  here  too  are  vases,  and  urns,  and  astles, 
and  arches,  and  pillars;  and  some  so  perfect,  especially  some 
of  the  vases,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  all  the  contrivances 
of  art,  not  only  in  their  formation,  bnt  in  the  ornamenting 
of  them  with  shrubbery. — Evergreens  grow  out  of  them  in 
8ueh  order  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  must  have 
been  {Wanted  there.  Art  could  foe  benefitted  by  some  of  these 
for  models.  This  line  of  rocks,  which  extends  about  five 
miles,  was  not  seen  by  Governor  Cass  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
in  1820.  It  appears  they  passed  this  part  of  the  coast  in  a 
liard  rain. 

About  half  an  hour  by  sun  we  inclined  to  the  left,  and 
•ntered  a  bay,  supposing  its  shores  would  furnish  a  good 
landing  and  place  of  encampment  for  the  night  We  were 
disappointed^  and  continuing  down  its  southern  curvature, 
bad  just  got  fairly  out  into  the  lake,  when  a  canoe  was  seen 
coming  towards  us  with  paddles  in  quick  motion,  filled  with 
Indians.  Just  as  the  sun  set,  they  came  up  with  us.  They 
were  eight  in  number,  and  all  painted  and  naked.  On  in^ 
quiring  of  them,  through  the  interpreter.  What  was  their 
business,  they  answered,  the  Governor  had  landed  and  en« 
camped  four  miles  behind  us.  We  kept  on,  when  a  race 
oommenced  between  our  voyageurs  and  the  Indians.  Thejr 
were  equal  in  number,  but  we  had  the  disadvantage  of  being 
deep  set  in  the  water,  by  the  weight  of  our  baggage.  We, 
however,  outrun  them,  when  our  voyageurs  shouted  aftet 
the  Indian  fashion,  in  token  of  victory.  Soon  after,  w^ 
eanoe  up  with  two  Indians  who  were  examining  their  nets-— 
we  got  some  fish  of  them,  and  continued  on.  The  eight 
Indians  pointed  to  a  landing  on  the  left,  but  we  kept  on,  and 
parting  from  them,  turned  a  point  and  bore  nearly  south, 
end  continued  along  under  the  shore  of  a  long  blufi'for  several 
mile»  without  finding  a  beach  large  enough  for  a  tent  Pre- 
sently we  descried  on  the  water,  or  what  ap|!>eared  to  be  so, 
m  light — we  made  for  it  It  was  in  a  bay,  and  about  seven 
miles  from  where  we  had  the  race  with  the  Indians.     Thi 
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light  looked  to  be  two  miles  off.  Our  meo  were  clmiiiting. 
The  sky  was  pure,  the  lake  clear,  and  all  the  host  of  star* 
reflected  from  the  surface,  some  direct,  and  some  with  a  long 
train  of  light,  like  a  stream  of  fire  on  the  lake.  Presently 
a  canoe  was  seen  gliding  out  of  the  bay — we  rested  on  our 
paddles — ^when  it  was  still  also.  Presently,  by  an  occasion- 
al and  silent  stroke  of  one  of  the  off  paddles,  it  came  along- 
side. There  were  in  it  five  Indians.  They  heard  our  Toya- 
geurs'  song,  and  had  come  out  to  say  that  there  was  good  land- 
ing where  the  fire  was,  which  was  on  the  beach,  and  now  just 
ahead  of  us.  We  went  in  and  pitched  our  tent,  near  the 
lodg&of  the  Indians.  There  are  fourteen  of  them — ^five  men, 
and  nine  women  and  children,  and  dogs  in  any  quanti^. 
We  were  soon  visited  by  them,  bringing  some  •  dried  fish. 
We  gave  them  in  return  some  presents,  when  they  retired 
to  their  lodge,  and  we  to  our  pallets. 

Tliursday^  July  27th.  T.  stm^rise^  5V. 

Morning  clear  and  calm,  and  pleasant.  At  half  an  hour 
after  stin-rise,  descried  the  barges  coming  round  the  point, 
on  this  side  of  which  the  bluff  commences.  They  continued 
on  across  the  mouth  of  this  curvature,  or  bay,  about  two 
miles  out  Several  of  the  Indian  canoed  came  in.  Nothing 
can  exceed  .the  silence  and  caution  with  which  these  people 
approach  a  shore.  When  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  the 
regular  strokes  of  the  paddles  cease,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  long  and  single  stroke  is  given  by  one  of  them-^when  the 
paddle,  turned  edge  foremost,  is  held  with  its  handle  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  when  the  stroke  was  given,  and  the 
blade  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  canoe  till  another  mo« 
tion  is  needed  to  keep  the  i^anoe  going,  when  it  is  lifted  soft- 
ly out  of  the  water,  and  another  stroke  is  given,  and  all  is 
still  again.  It  is  interesting  to  see  a  dozen  canoes  coming 
in  on  a  smooth  surface  thus  silently,  and  to  see  the  steady 
composure  of  their  painted  and  naked  burdens.  On  landing — 
which  on  a  tolerably  smooth  beach,  and  •  in  still  water,  the 
Indians  always  do  by  running  the  canoe  on  bow  foremost— 
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the  tnoment  she  strikes,  and  before  her  onward  motion  is 
stopped,  they  rise,  and  stepping  right  and  left  out  of  her,  by 
throwing  their  legs  over  the  gunwale  in  the  water,  walk  de- 
liberately on  to  the  beach,  each  with  his  pipe  and  pouch, 
leaving  two,  who  take  up  the  canoe  by  the  bars,  and  walk 
out  with  it,  and  putting  it  on  the  sand,  proceed  to  strike  fire 
and  put  up  their  transverse  sticks,  on  which  they  hang  a  ket- 
tle filled  with  water,  in  which  they  boil  their  fish,  or  what^ 
ever  they  may  have  to  eat.  By  the  time  this  is  done,  those 
whose  business  does  not  embrace  this  as  part  of  it,  are  en- 
velloped  in  smoke,  and  while  the  kettle  is  boiling,  those  who 
attend  to  the  cooking  take  out  their  pipes  and  smoke  too. 
Scarcely  a  word  is  said  except  ^^Bo-ju — Bo^Uy*^ — spoken 
quick,  and  repeated,  for  the  BonjouTj  or  good-day,  of  the 
French,  and  shaking  hands.  The  ceremony  of  shaking  hands 
is  seldom  omitted. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these 
people! — ^and  their  love  of  tobacco  and  whiskey.  One  of 
the  old  men  who  came  ashore  out  of  one  of  these  canoes,  said 
he  had  eat  nothing  for  two  days,  and  yet  his  first  request  was 
jbr  tobacco.  In  general,  it  is  for  whiskey.  Tobacco  is  the 
Lethean  antidote  for  all  their  exposures  and  wants.  An  In- 
dian loves  to  soothe  his  brain  with  it,  and  as  if  seeking  to 
do  this,  never  smokes  without  blowing  the  fumes,  in  streams, 
from  his  nostrils,  as  well  as  his  mouth. 

Arrived  at  Brulif  or  Burnt  river,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Found 
tiiere  ten  or  a  dozen  Indians,  aU,  as'  usual,  hungry.  Gave 
Ihem  some  flour  and  pork,  and  tobacco.  They  had  the  Ame- 
rican flag  flying  on  a  hill  near  their  camp,  and  from  under  it 
fired  a  salute. 

The  north  shore  of  the  lake  began  yesterday  to  show 
itself  a  little — ^to-day  it  is  well  defined.  We  are  yet  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  Fond  du  Lac.  At  this  plac«.  Burnt 
river  is  a  place  of  divination — ^the  seat  of  a  jongleur* s  in- 
cantations. It  is  a  circle,  made  of  eight  poles,  twelve  feet 
high,  and  crossing  at  the  top,  which  being  covered  in  with 
mats,  or  bark,  he  enters,  and  foretells  future  events! 
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When  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  end  of  ilie  lake,  we 
noticed  a  line  stretching  from  shore  to  shore,  the  north  and 
south  shores  being  about  ten  miles  distant,  that  seemed  like 
a  narrow  shadow — not  very  well  defined.  As  we  approach- 
ed nearer,  it  became  more  substantial,  and  when  four  milet 
off,  it  was  a  well  defined  beach,  with  trees,  pine  and  aapen, 
scattered  irregularly  over  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  an4 
this  was  the  Fond^  or  bottom — or,  more  properly,  head  of 
Lake  Superior.  "The  river  St  Louis  enters  it  through  this 
beach,  which  is  of  sand,  and  which  is  from  thirty  to  tWQ 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  diagons^ly — ^the  mouth  of  the  river 
being  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide. 

We  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  lake  at  four  o'clock,  an4 
pitched  our  tents  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  beach, 
which  is  washed  by  the  river  St  Louis.  And  here  we  were 
met  by  about  thirty  Indians.  We  were  gladly  received  by 
them,  and  made  them  presents,  as  usual.  The  chief  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  band  was  here,  and  had  a  little  son  with  him,  of 
whom  he  was  paasicmately  fond.  He  wore  his  faUter's  medal, 
and  was  never  from  his  side;  and  when  he  first  met  us,  he 
eonld  scarcely  take  time  to  tell  us  how  glad  his  heart  wa4 
made  by  our  arrival,  before  he  picked  up  his  little  boy,-  who 
is  about  four  years  old,  and  pressed  him  through  the  crowd 
of  Indians  that  he  might  shake  hands  too.  We  were  soon 
told  by  him,  that  ii  was  his  son. 

The  north  shore  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  is  mountainoua,  and 
rolls  on  beautifully  and  boldly  fkr  beyond  where  the  beaeh 
crosses;  whilst  the  south  is  more  level  and  less  elevated. 
The  beach  was  doubtless  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
current  of  the  river,  and  the  waves  of  the  lake.  This 
was  the  quiescent  part  of  the  waters^  and  .here  the  deposite 
was  made,  and  here,  doubtless^  the  same  cause  will  continue 
to  keep  it  It  is  a  beautiful  termination.  The  beach  does 
not  make  directly  across,  but  forms  a  curvature  of  moderate 
indentation.  The  river  passes  out  about  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  lake.. 
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We  arc  now  within  twenty-four  mites  of  our  treaty  ground; 
of  the  American  Fur  Company's  establishment^  called  the 
Fond  du  Lac  department;  and  have  come,  counting  from  the 
Sault  de  St  Mari6y  Jivt  hundred  and  twefUj/'uine  mileSf 
as  the  following  table  of  distances  will  show — not  measured, 
bilt  estimated  distances,  which^  however^  will  be  found  near- 
ly correct  ,  nnUt. 
From  the  Sault  de  St  Mari^  to  Point  aux  Pins,    .         .       6 
Tfaence  to  Point  Iroquois,  at  the  entrance  into  LakeSu- 

perior,    .         .  ....       9 

<'    Tooquamenon  river,    .        .         .         •         .         15 

^*     Sheldrake  river, 9 

"    White  Fish  point, 6 

**    Vermilion  point, 9 

'*    Double  Hearted,  or  Twin  river,    .         .         .         l!8 

^*     Sucker  river, •         .10 

^<     Grand  Marais  and  comqiencement  of  Grand  Sabl£s,  1 1 
^'     La  point  du  Grand  Sabl6s,    .         .         .         .  9 

.  ''    From  the  end  of  the  Sand  bank  to  the  Doric  rock,     10 
«<    Doric  rock  to  the  commencement  of  the  Partaitle 

or  Pictured  rocks,  >         •        •        •       9 

^<    Miners'  river,  so  called  fi^om  a  company's  having 

dug  for  ore  on  it^  banks,       •        ^        .  9 

'<    Grand  island,  .         .....         .6 

**    Laughing  Fish  river,  .         .  .         .         15 

^'    Chocolate  river,      , 15 

**    Dead  river,  in  Presqu'ile  bay,      .         ^         .  9 

.  <<     Resting  point,  .        i         .         .         .21 

**     Barsalo  river, •     3 

**    Salmon  Trout  river,        .....       6 

**     Burnt  river,        ...         .         .  .  6 

^^     Huron  river,  (Huron  islands  opposite)      .         .       9 
<<    Le  Point  Abbaya,  (east  cape  of  Kewewana  bay)       6 

<^    Traverse  island, 15 

*^    Soudi  cape  of  Kewewana  bay,      ...  8 

**    Tobacco  river,        ......       6 

<<    Grey  Beaat  river^  now  Brush  creek,  12 
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**  Small  Montreal  river,  now  Porter^s  creek,         •       6 

**  Extreme  of  Point  Kewewana,      ...  9 

''  Petit  Marias,  (harbour  formed  by  the  rocks  on  the 

point,)  .         .         .         .         .         .         .6 

^^  Grand  Marais  off  the  point,  ,         .         .  6 

**  Clemen's  river  and  marais,      .  _      .         .  9 

*<  Boardman's  river, 5 

**  Eagle  Nest  point  and  river,     .         .  .5 

<*  Portage,      . 9 

<*  Little  Salmon  Trout  river,       ....       9 

<<  Graverod's  river,  (an  Indian  trader  of  this  naqie 

was  killed  here  by  one  of  his  men,)  .       6 

<*  Rivifere  aux  Mia^,  or  Miserable  river,       .  9 

<*  Fishing  bay, .8 

**  Fire  Steel  river,  .         .  •         .         .        ,15 

**  Ontanagon,  or  Copper  Mine  river,  ...       6 

**  Little  Iron  river, 12 

**  Great  Iron  river, 3 

<<  Commencement  of  the  Porcupii^e  mountains,  6 

^*  Sucker  river,  now  Conner's  creek,  .         .         .     15 

"  Presqu'ile, 6 

*'  Black  river, 6 

<*  Little  Girl's  point,  (a  little  girl  was  drowned  here)   15» 

**  Large  Montreal  river, 6 

"  Bad  river,  . 12 

"  Island  St  Michael,  .         .         .        .         .9 

**  Cold  point,  ......  3 

<*  Le  Point  aux  Sable,         .         .         .         .         .6 

<*  .Rivifere  de  Tour,' 3 

"  Rivifere  la  Frowbois, 6 

«*  River  Sable, 9 

<*  Lis-ca-na^on  river, 9 

*^  Birch  Bark  point,         .         .         ...  6 

**  Cranberry  river,      .       , 6 

"  SpencerWer, 6 

'*  Iron  river,  now  Whipple's,      .        .         •         .       6 

*<  Gr^at  Burnt  river,       ...        *  6 
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tmle9, 

**    Poplar  river, 9 

*<     A-raa-ne-con  river, 3 

**    Fond  du  Lac — mouth  of  River  St  Louis,  9 
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From  the  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  American  Fur  Company's} 
establbhm^nt  on  the  St  Louis  river,  is  twenty-four  miles — 
when^is  is  added,  and  we  shall  have  reached  that  point,  we 
shall  nave  voyaged  from  the  Sault,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  miles;  and  n^y  toiir  will  have  eittended,  on  the  route 
which  I  have  taken,  to  upwards  of  two  thousand. 

Friday^  %%th  July.    71  ai  sun-doum^  61^ 

Bein^  within  five  hours  of  our  treaty  ground,  we  were  not 
in  much  haste  to  make  an  early  movement  We  breakfasted 
before  we  struck  our  tetits — and  as  usual,  mine  consisted  of 
some  tea  and  crackers  eaten  out  of  a  tumbler.  We  were  un- 
der-way  on  the  St  Louis  river  by  nine  o'clock;  and  arrived 
at  the  end  of  our  voyage  at  two. 

An  invisible  agency  has  preserved  us,  which  is  not  the 
less  active  because  unseen;  and  to  it  we  owe  our  grati- 
tude. I  now  feel  anxious  to  have  passed  the  ceremonies 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  turn  my  face  once  more  towards  the 
rising  sun.  How  happy  shall  I  be  to  be  once  again  en- 
circled by  my  family  and  friends,  and  to  enjoy  the  refine- 
ments and  sweets  of  cultivated  and  polished  life.  I  know 
well  there  are  rough  places  even  there;  and  often  more  dif- 
ficult to  contend  with  than  are  the  mountains  I  have  seen; 
and  devouring  billows  less  yielding  and  merciful  than  are 
those  of  the  lake;  and  among,  and  amidst  whieh  I  expect  to 
experience  many  an  anxious  and  painful  hour;  but 'give  me 
these,  if  along  with  them  I  am  to  enjoy  ^^societyj  friendship^ 
and  loveJ^ — What  if  the  designing  and  ungrateful  do  scatter 
thorns  in  the  way  of  the  pilgrim's  feet,  and  lacerate  his  feel- 
ings, and  oppress  him,  he  may  find  in  society  some  heart  in 
sympathy  with  his  own;  some  faithful  and  sustaining  friend, 
35 
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whose  look  is  consolation,  and  whose  voice  is  peace.  Much 
as  I  admire  these  wild  and  vast  displays  of  creative  and  sus- 
taining power;  and  often  as  I  have  felt  my  heart  swell  un- 
der the  eloquence  of  nature,  when  she  has  spoken  in  storois^ 
or  whispered  in  zephyrs;  when  the  mountains  have  been 
made  to  shake,  and  the  lake  to  lift  its  billows  high  in  air, 
and  when  all  has  been  still  again;  and  no  sound  was  heard 
but  the  murmur  on  the  shore,  and  nothing  seen  but  the  still 
leaf,  the  glassy  lake,  and  the  spangled  and  silent  firmament; 
yet  there  was  a  charm  which  bound  my  heart,  and  that  charm 
was  home.  I  love  these  wonders  of  nature;  but  I  love  so- 
ciety more;  for 

*<Mui  in  society  is  Hke  a  flow^. 

Blown  in  its  native  bed;  'tb  there  alon^  * 

His  faculties,  expanded  in  fViU  bloom, 
J  Shine  out;  there  only  reach  their  prdper  use.^* 

• 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Governor  in  the  morning,  tiiat  we 
should  come  up  to  this  place  in  squadron— «o  being  in  ad- 
vance we  remained  under  cover  of  an  island  until  the  barges 
and  flotilla  of  Indian  canoes  arrived,  when  the  whole  was  dis- 
posed of.  Our  canoe  in  the  lead  some  fifty  yards-'-the  Gov- 
ernor's barge  next,  flanked  by  the  Indians,  some  ten  or  twelve 
canoes  of  them  on  either  side;  then  the  barges,  Capt.  Board- 
man  and  his  military,  first,  and  the  rest  in  order,  all  with 
flags  flying,  and  martial  music.  The  barges  were  thrown  at 
0uch  distances  as  to  make  a  line  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
sight  was  truly  interesting;  while  the  ihusic  filled  the  val- 
lies  and  rose  over  the  mountain's  tops,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  formation.  The  Indians  all  naked,  painted,  and  silent, 
gliding  oVer  the  surface  in  their  bark  canoes,  eyed  this,  to 
them,  v^nderfttl  display,  as  a  new  creation,  and  as  something 
beyond  their  comprehension.  They  spoke  not  a  word — bat 
fell  insensibly  back  from  the  line  of  the  Governor's  barge, 
and  abreast  of  Captain  Boardman's,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
their  ears,  like  their  native  hills  and  rivers,  were  greeted 
with  ^^HaU  Columbia,*^    We  landed  under  a  salute  fron> 
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Qumerous  IndiaDS  who  had  already  assembled,  and  whose 
teuts  were  pitched  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  in  varioua 
other  places,  and  by  Mr.  Morrison  and  Uiose  connected  with 
the  establishment,  and  Mr.  Agnew,  who  had  preceded  us 
some  days  from  the  Sault,  charged  with  provisions  and  with 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Indians  Who  might  pre- 
cede us  at  this  place  against  our  arrival,  and  to  the  national 
air  of  ^^ Yankee  Doodle,*^ 

In  a  short  time  after  our  arrival,  the  Governor  and  myself 
received  a  visit  from  the  chiefs  of  one  of  the  bands.  We 
told  them  we  were  glad  to  see  them;  that  we  had  been  sent 
by  their  great  father  to  speak  to  them;  and  that  when  we 
were  prepared  we  would  ask  them  to  meet  us  in  council.— 
Meanwhile  a  present  of  tobacco  was  made,  a  twist  to  each^ 
and  they  were  told  provisions  would  be  issued  to  them  by 
the  ofiScer,  Mi^.  Agnew,  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Before 
this  short  interview  had  ended  they  had  struck  fire,  ignited 
their  bits  of  spunk,  lit  their  pipes,  and  almost  smothered  us 
with  smoke.  The  Governor  and  I  can  neither  of  us  make 
out  so  well  in  a  fog  of  this  sort,  as  neither  of  us  use  tobacco 
in  any  way.  In  half  an  hour  after,  another  band  came  in, 
who  commenced,  as  did  the  others,  by  shaking  hands,  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  by  smoking.  In  this  second  band  I  recog- 
nized Pee-ehe-kee^  or  rather  be  recognized  me — a  chief  who 
had  been  at  Washington,  and  whose  likeness  hangs  in  my 
office  there.  I  noticed  that  kis  eye  was  upon  me,  and  that 
be  smiled,  and  was  busily  employed  speaking  to  an  Indian 
who  sat  beside  him,  and  no  doubt  about  me.  His  first  word 
on  coming  up  to  speak  to  me  was,  ^^fVashington^^ — ^point-^ 
ing  to  the  east  The  substance  of  his  address  was,  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  me— he  felt  his  heart  jump  when  he  first  saW^ 
me — it  made  him  think  of  Washington,  of  his  great  father, 
of  the  good  living  he  had  when  he  visited  us — ^how  kind  we 
all  were  to  him,  and  that  he  should  never  forget  any  of  it. 

But  I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  the  River  St  Louis,  up 
which  we  have  come,  and  on  the  borders  of  which  the  buiM- 
ings  of  the  Fond  da  Lae  establishment  stand. 
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I  have  mentioned  that  the  river  enters  the  lake  obliqaely, 
and  I  might  have  added,  from  the  west;  and  that  its  mouth 
is  not  over  two  hundred  yards  wide.  Immediately  in  front 
is  an  island,  and  between  a  circle  of  hills,  one  mile  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  north  and 
south,  elevations  on  the  right  and  left,  which  are  about  ten 
miles  apart;  the  ground  in  frqnt  of  the  head  of  the  lake  is 
low,  and  seems  to  have  been  all  once,  and  is  no  doubt  now  in 
high  freshets,  covered  with  water.  The  river,  on  passing 
the  beach,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  widens  to  n^rly  two 
miles,  but  with  a  large  portion  of  its  borders  filled  with  grass 
and  beautiful  white  and  yellow  lillies,  which  continue  to  or- 
nament it  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance  to  this  place. 
There  is  no  landing  place  for  nearly^  the  whple  of  the  way. 
The  shores  are  level^  and  the  undergrowUi  rises  directly  out 
of  the  water;  and  {torn  that,  well  out  in  the  stream,  grow 
those  beautiful  aquatic  plants,  the  white  and  the  yellow  lil- 
lies^ and  much  long  grass.  These  narrow  the  channel  of 
the  river  for  the  most  of  the  way,  to  about  a  hundred  yards, 
and  sometimes  to  half  that  distance.  When  within  a  mile  of 
this  place,  on  our  right,  is  a  point  which  terminates  a  beau- 
tiful natural  meadow;  and  tiiis  is  the  pnly  shore  of  any  in- 
terest on  the  borders  of  this. river. 

The  northern  shore  of  the  lake  inclines  to  the  west,  stretch- 
ing far  off  in  rolling,  mountains  towards  the  Mississippi — 
whilst  we  lose  sight  of  the  southern,  in  the  bluffs  of  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  which  commence  about  three  miles  from 
its  mouth.  There  is  but  little  current;  and' until  we  arrived 
at  this  place,  none  that  was  perceptible.  Here  it  runs  at 
the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  an  hpur;  but  varies  according 
to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls.  The  water  is  amber  colour, 
like  other  rivers  that  empty  into  the  lake,  and  clear. 

The  agents  of  the  company  made  a  polite  tender  to  us  of 
the  buildings,  of  which  there  are  about  six  or  seven.  They 
are  of  logs,  one  story  high,  and  covered  with  bark;  not  their 
roofs  only,  but  their  sides  and  ends  also.  They  stand  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  about  thirty  yards  from  it,  on  al- 
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i'i^ound,  and  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
|%t  its  ordinary  height     The  river  at  this  place  is  not 
:{ban  one.  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  in  its  mid- 
$ctly  opposite  the  buildings,  is  a  small  oval  island. 
is  there  are  a  good  many  Indian  lodges.     The  course 
river  is  nearly  east  and  west    On  the  north  and  soudi 
fibigh  hills,  and  across  the  centre,  about  one  mile  apart — 
in  length,  the  valley,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  for  the 
ig  of  the  hills,  land-locks  the  river  both  ways,  is  about 
fttlile  and  a  half.     Between  the  buildings  and  the  hills, 
north,  is  a  piece  of  cleared  ground,  picketted  in,  for 
iwing  of  potatoes,  and  in  the  enclosure  is  a  small  patch 
it,  some  of  which  is  just  be^nning  to  head.     In  this 
^,  and  near  the  hills,  are  two  smaller  enclosures — 
largest,  is  the  grave-yard  for  whites — the  traders; 
ller  is  for  Indians.     I  have  asked  Mr.  Lewis  to  take 
ring  of  the  fropt,  and  from  the  island;  and  another, 
view,  from  a  position  on  the  hill,  just  back  of  the 
Is.     I  will  see  that  they  are  both  correct     The 
here  are  not  yet  in  blossom.  , 

5ter,  sun-down,  74°. 


yiiiijit 


f4ltfnm€0n  Fur  Compahy^s  establishment,  Ihnd  du  Lac^  ^ 

July  29,  18«6.     71  ^n^risef  64^     J 

* 
I  now  renew  the  more  familiar  and  agreeable 

lift  addressing  you  by  letter.     Lake  Supeirior  has  been 
I — its  peculiarities,  both  in  regard  to  the*variableness 
(iur&ce,  and  its.  shores,  have  been  sketched,*and  hardly 
li  in  the  journal  form.    It  was  all  I  could  do.    I  fear 
find  my  effort  to  introduce  you  to  this  father  of 
iid  to  the  incidents  that  attended  my  passage  up  it, 
satisfactory  as. my  former  attempts  were  to  make 
[uainted  with  Lakes  £rie  and  Huron.     I  have  given 
length  of  Lake  Superior,  viz:  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen miles.     Its  width  is  computed  at  an  average  of  one^  hun- 
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time  has  been  allowed  me  to  thitik*— as  to  the  past,  I  have 
flown  by  it  without  being  able  to  fold  my  pinions,  except 
at  Detroit  and  the  Sault,  with  any  suob  yiew,  and  hence  you 
have  had  such  dry  details. 

A  party  of  our  men  are  busy  in  preparing  the  best  ma- 
terials in  their  power  for  removing  the  copper  rock  from  the 
Ontanagon  river.  They  will  leave  here  on  Tuesday  next, 
about  twenty^ve  strong,  and  in  two  barges. 

An  Indian  opened  the  door  of  my  room  to-day,  and  came 
in, under  circumstances  so  peculiar,  with  a  countenance  so 
pensive,  and  yet  with  a  manner  so  flurried,  as  to  lead  me  to 
call  the  interpreter.  Before  the  interpreter  came  in,  he 
went  out  with  a  quick  but  feeble  step,  and  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  deserted  by  every  friend  he  ever  had!  I  directed 
the  interpreter  to  follow  him,  and  ascertain  what  he  wanted; 
and  if  he  could,  the  cause. of  his  deserted  and  dishevelled 
appearance.  I  could  not  get  the  countenance  of  this  Indian 
out  of  my  mind,  nor  his  impoverished  and  forlorn  looks. 
He  had  nothing  on  his  body  save  his  auzeumr  and  a  blanket 
which  time  had  worn  thin^  over  his  arm,  and  a  medal  round 
his  neck.  His  hair  was  cut  even  across  his  forehead,  and 
hung  over  both  shoulders.  It  seems  this  poor  fellow  was 
seeking  an  interview  with  the  Governor,  who  was  known  to 
him.  On  finding  him,  he  stepped  quick  up,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  sorrow,  told  the  Governor  he  was 
glad  when  he  heard  his  father  had  come  up  this  way — ^he 
was  poor,  and  hoped  he  would  make  him  rich.  This  was 
the  same  man  who,  in  1820,  undertook  to  guide  Governor 
Cass  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  to  the  copper  rock  on  the  Ontana- 
gon, and  who  lost  his  way.  The  medal  he  wears  is  the 
same  that  was  given  to  him  on  that  occasion,  and  this  is 
all  his  wealth. 

That  the  way  to  this  rock  is  difficult,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  an  Indian  of  that  river  lost  himself  in  going  to 
it — but  his  band,  it  seems,  did  not  attribute  his  losing  the 
way  to  its  difficulty,  but  to  the  agency  of  their  manito,  who, 
they  believe;  guards  that  rock;  and  to  preserve  it  from  the 
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profiuie  touch  of  the  white  man,  had  interposed,  and  shut 
up  the  path  to  it  In  the  belief  that  he  had  offended  the 
Great  Spirit^  his  band  cast  him  off!  It  further  happened,  that 
the  poor  fellow  had  subsequently  bad  luck  in  hunting,  and 
fc*  this  was  only  a  confirmation  of  their  previous  convictions — 
and  strange  to  say,  a  constant  series  of  ill  luck  has  followed 
him  ever  since,  till  at  last  he  believes  himself  that  he  is  de- 
serted by  his  manito,  and  hence  his  forlorn  appearance.  His 
name  is  Wa-bish-kee-pe-nas,  or  the  White  Pigeon.  I  shall 
have  his  likeness  sketched. 

The  Governor  and  myself  have  agreed,  as  the  best  reme- 
dy against  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  his  band,  to 
make  him  rich  in  presents;  and  by  so  doing,  it  is  possible 
both  his  band  and  himself  may  conclude  that  his  manito 
has  forgiven  him,  and  restored  him  to  favour. 

Another  difficulty  happened  not  long  since  at  this  place, 
and  partaking  somewhat  of  the  superstitious  character  of  that 
just  related.  A  moose  deer  was  killed  by  an  Indian  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  brought  to  this  post  It  was  an  unusual- 
ly large  deer,  and  on  that  account,  Mr.  Morrison  prepared 
a  frame  for  its  legs,  and  a  block  for  its  head,  and  stretching 
its  head  and  legs  over  these,  stuffed  the  body  with  straw,  and 
put  it  in  the  posture  of  a  living  deer.  For  some  time  after- 
wards, the  Indians  were  unsuccessful  in  taking  the  moose. 
One  day,  a  party  of  them  bfeing  at  this  place,  one  pf  them 
got  a  sight  of  the  stuffed  deer,  and  reported  it  to  his  com- 
panions— when  their  want  of  success  was  immediately  attri- 
buted to  the  indignity  that  this  one  had  suffered.  The  spirit 
of  this  deer  had  evinced  its  displeasure  by  thwarting  their 
efforts  to  take  more  of  its  species,  and  their  first  business 
was  to  appease  it  They  all,  with  one  accord,  lit  their  pipes, 
and  seating  themselves  round  the  skin,  began  to  smoke, 
when  every  now  and  then,  the  spirit  of  the  deer  would  be 
addressed  by  the  speaker,  and  its  forgiveness  asked— and 
many  assurances  given  that  they  were  not  in  fault  In  token 
of  sincerity,  they  put  their  pipes  into  the  deer's  ippiith,  that 
it  might  smoke  too;  when  they  separated— consoling  them- 
36 
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selves  with  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  deer  was  appeal- 
ed. But  they  were  not  reconciled  to  see  this  mock  exhibi- 
tion of  the  animal,  when,  to  soothe  and  pacify  them,  Mr. 
Morrison  took  it  down.  When  I  saw  it  just  now,  its  hide 
was  unstuffed,  its  horns  off,  and  the  frame  lying  in  differeat 
parts  of  the  room  in  which  it  had  been  standing.  The  In- 
dians were  then  perfectly  satisfied. 

From  its  buttock  to  its  shoulders,  in  a  straight  line,  thi« 
animal  measured  eight  feet^ts  neck  was  three  feet  and  a 
half  long — its  head,  three  feet — round  its  body,  seven  feet, 
eleven  inches;  and  in  height,  it  was  six  feet  nine  inches. 
The  horns,  near  the  head,  measured  nine  and  a  half  inches; 
round  the  middle  part,  thirty-three  inches — length  of  the 
curve,  five  and  a  half  feet;  and  there  are  nineteen  tips,  or 
branches — ^these  are  flat  in  the  moose,  but  round  in  the  elk. 

The  number  of  Indians  to-day  amounts  to  three  hundred 
and  thirty-two.     Thermometer,  sun-down,  68^ 

Ever  yours. 


American  Fur  Company^ 8  trading  establishmeni^     > 
Fond  du  Lac,  July  30, 1826.  T.  ^tin-riae,  69".  S 
Mr  Deab  *** 

This  morning  is  tranquil,  but  cloudy.     The  wea- 
ther appears  unsettled;  and  thefe  is  an  appearance  of  rain. 

I  have  often  thought  that  every  thing,  brute  and  bird,  as 
well  as  man,  and  the  elements,  are  stilled  and  softened,  or  har> 
monious,  on  the  sabbath — and  even  inanimate  nature,  I  have 
sometimes  fancied,  partakes  of  the  general  silence,  and  would 
appear  to  my  eye  to  wear  a  calmer  loveliness.  Is  this  fancy? 
Be  it  so.  But  under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  I 
took  a  ramble  this  morniiig  over  the  grounds  at  the  back  of 
these  buildings,  to  the  grave  yards,  and  the  hills  that  you  will 
see  in  the  drawing.  NoUiing  is  more  soothing  to  my  feel- 
ings than  such  retirement  Ten  thousand  images  of  the  past, 
and  creations  of  the  future,  rise  before  me,  and  nature  is  to 
my  spirit  like  some  ministering  angel — ^whilst  the  Deity, 
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who  pervades  the  whole,  gives  life  and  loveliness  to  the 
scene.  Every  where  his  dispensing  bounty  is  felt  Every 
creature  enjoys  it  I  am  not  alone  in  this  retirement  Un- 
der influences  like  these,  I  am  in  the  midst  of  enjoyments. 
It  is  here  I  feel  the  force  and  the  truth  of  this  line — 

"God  made  the  eountry— «nd  man  made  the  town." 

The  birds,  after  an  hour  of  stillness,  are  all  harmony. 
Every  little  throat  is  swelled  with  song,  and  music  fills  the 
grove.  These  little  warblers  seem  impelled  by  some  joyful 
influence  to  the  delightful  task.  Even  the  wren  is  here, 
busy  and  chattering,  and  the  yellow,  or  briar  bird,  ready 
for  the  thistle  seed  whenever  the  down  shall  appear.  The 
robin,  too,  as  I  have  stated,  and  the  blue-bird — these  are  all 
old  acquaintances  of  yours,  as  well  as  mine;  and  then  there 
are  others  whose  notes  are  new  to  me.  The  dove  I  have 
not  heard. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  two  grave  yards 
here.  The  graves  of  both  whites  and  Indians  are  covered 
in.  The  sides  and  ends  of  that  in  which  the  whites  are 
buried,  are  of  hewn  logs,  and  the  tops  are  of  boards  flnibhed  ofi* 
like  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  are  not  over  fourteen  inches 
high  to  their  eves.  Some  of  them  have  a  board  at  their 
head,  with  the  name  of  the  deceased  cut  into  it  with  a  knife. 

The  Indians'  graves  are  first  covered  over  with  bark.  Over 
the  grave  the  same  shelter  is  made,  and  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, as  enter  into  the  form  and  structure  of  a  lodge.  Poles 
are  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  bent  over,  and  fastened  at 
the  top;  and  these  are  covered  with  bark.  Thus  the  grave 
is  inclosed.  An  opening  is  left  like  that  in  the  door  of  a 
lodge.  Before  this  door,  (I  am  describing  a  grave  that  is 
here,)  a  post  is  planted,  and  the  dead  having  been  a  warrior, 
is  painted  red.  Near  this  post,  a  pole  is  stuck  in  the  ground, 
about  ten  feet  long.  From  the  top  of  this  pole  is  suspended 
the  ornaments  of  the  deceased.  From  this,  I  see  hanging 
a  strand  of  beads — some  strips  of  white  fur,  several  trinkets— 
sis  bits  of  tobacco,  that  looked  like  quidsy  and  a  little  frame 
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of  a  circular  form  with  net  work,  in  the  centre  of  which  (it 
being  of  thread)  is  fastened  a  scalp^  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  the  hair  of  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
six  inches  long.    In  the  top  of  the  red  post  are  three  feathers. 

All  these  are  frail,  and  can  stand  but  the  changes  of  a  few 
seasons,  when  they  will  have  decayed!  They  are,  however, 
but  little  inferior  to  our  marble — for  they  will  live  as  long 
as  the  feelings  that  prompted  the  survivors  to  place  them 
here,  and  marble  does  no  more. 

The  hour  for  the  military  parade  and  inspection  having 
arrived,  we  were  notified  of  it,  and  attended  this  ceremony 
in  front  of  our  quarters.  It  was  scarcely  commenced  before 
a  shower  of  rain,  and  the  prospect  of  a  heavier  one,  made  it 
proper  to  defer  it  The  appearance  of  the  officers  and  men 
was  certainly  unexpectedly  fine.  They  had  been  wrecked; 
their  guns  had  been  coated  with  rust,  and  although  many 
days  have  elapsed  since  that  disaster,  the  men  have  been 
constantly  on  duty  as  oarsmen.  They  appeared  this  morn- 
ing, nevertheless,  in  the  most  perfect  order.  The  equip- 
ment was  complete,  and  their  guns  shone  like  silver. 

Captain  Boardman  is  a  most  valuable  officer.  He  appears 
destined  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  military  in  the  north-west 
He  was  among  the  first  to  land  with  the  troops  at  Council 
Blufls,  and  the  first  to  lead  the  military  into  those  regions, 
and  up  Lake  Superior,  and  to  this  spot,  which  is  believed  to 
be  higher  north  than  the  military  has  ever  been  before.  Cap- 
tain Boardman  has  seen  service,  and  knows  his  duty,  and 
how  to  perform  it  I  consider  him  a  fine  officer — as  is  Lieut. 
Kingsbury. 

Soon  after  the  inspection,  and  while  seated  in  my  room, 
I  heard  a  yelling  and  shouting  among  the  Indians.  One  of 
the  bands  had  landed  from  the  island,  about  forty  strong. — 
Ben  came  in  and  told  me  the  Indians  were  dancing.  I  went 
out  to  witness  the  ceremony.  They  came  up  from  the  land- 
ing in  double  file,  or  two  a-breast,  with  their  drums  in  the 
lead,  dancing,  or  rather  jumping  in  short  jumps,  to  the  time 
kept  by  the  drummers.     The  drums^  as  I  have  before  stat- 
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ed,  are  like  tamborines,  and  have  rattles  to  them.  Those 
who  beat,  or  thumped  the  drums,  sang  also;  but  the  song 
was  a  jumble  of  sounds;  a  kind  of  "a-ha;  a-ha,  eh,  eh" — the 
*'eh"  aspirated  with  great  force;  and  at  short  intervals  the 
whole  would  yell  and  shout,  and  multiply  the  sounds  by  clap- 
ping their  hands  on  their  mouths. 

On  reaching  the  ground  opposite  the  door  of  our  quarters, 
the  line  was  formed  by  this  jumping  motion  into  a  circle, 
out  of  which  those  who  beat  the  drums  kept  their  stations. 
Bound  and  round,  they  went,  with  a  kind  of  double  short 
step,  first  with  one  foot,  and  then  with  the  other;  but  the 
motion  throughout  was  up  and  down.  When  they  had  gone 
twice  or  thrice  round  the  circle,  the  drums  would  give  the 
signal,  when  they  would  scream  and  whoop,  and  clap  their 
mouths  with  their  hands — then  stand.  I  could  see  from  their 
breathing — ^for  they  were  all  naked  (except  the  auzeunij) 
and  painted, — ^that  their  dancing  was  a  severe  exercise. — 
Some  were  painted  black,  others  one  half  red,  and  the  other 
black,  and  the  colours  were  separated  by  a  nicely  dividing 
line  down  the  spine  of  the  back,  and  in  front;  the  colours 
dividing  below  the  body,  and  one  thigh  and  leg  being  black 
and  the  other  red,  they  might  have  been  taken  for  the  halves 
of  two  bodies  of  different  colours.  Their  heads  were  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  and  their  hair  plaited,  with  little  bells 
and  other  trinkets  suspended  from  the  plaits.  From  the 
waist  string  pf  some,  hung  small  looking  glasses,  and  their 
knives,  and  the  skins  of  birds;  whilst  their  ankles  were 
bound  round  with  pieces  of  fur,  and  from  the  heels  of  some, 
would  trail  out  a  fox's  tail.  Some  few  ivore  leggins,  and  a 
few  others  moccasins.  The  faces  oi  all  were  painted  after 
all  manner  of  devices;  with  red,  green,  yellow,  and  black; 
in  lines,  circles,  and  stars,  or  points,  or  ail  these  together. 
That  nothing  in  this  group  or  medly,  should  be  wanting  to 
make  the  scene  a  finished  grotesque,  a  little  boy,  not  over 
five  years  old,  was  in  the  midst,  painted  black,  keeping  time 
to  the  drum,  with  an  enormous  head-dress  of  feathers,  and 
who  went  through  the  whole  ceremony  with  them,  which 
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consisted  wholly  in  the  ^^a-ha^a-c^t^^^  and  muttering  kinds 
of  interludes;  of  the  monotonous^  though  regular  thump  of 
the  drum,  the  jumping  of  the  group  in  time  to  the  soundsy 
in  a  circular  movement,  and  at  intervals  the  yelling  and 
whooping  of  the  whole  together.  In  the  pktisea  a  warrior 
would  tell  his  exploits;  and  these  would  be  shouted  to  vocif- 
erously.* 

This  was  a  pipe  dance,  a  dance  of  ceremony,  or  rather,  as 
it  ought  to  be  called,  a  begging  dance.  Their  object  was 
to  get  presents;  and  it  would  have  been  deemed  most  un- 
gracious not  to  have  given  them.  We  put  out  a  mocock  filled 
with  tobacco,  and  some  whiskey,  (the  chief  object  of  their 
visit)  well  diluted  with  water.  They  drank  each  a  wine- 
glass of  this  beverage-— except  those  who  have  children  with 
them.  These  were  brought  along  to  multiply  the  glasses; 
for  the  child,  being  entitled  to  his  glass  in  common  with  the 
rest,  receives  it,  but  never  tastes  it  He  hands  it  directly  to 
his  father,  who  never  fails  to  discharge  the  last  drop  into  his 
mouth;  and  to  feel  grateful,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  a  child 
present,  thus  to  increase  his  bliss.  Some  fell  heir  to  as 
many  as  three  glasses;  and  if  they  had  chanced  to  have  had 
thirty  children,  the  thirty  glasses  would  have  been  all  hand- 
ed by  these  dutiful  children  to  their  whiskey-loving  parents. 

These  presents  were  distributed  by  oAe  of  the  band,  who 
is  called  Machinewa;  a  kind  of  attendant,  on  whom  devolves 
this  duty.  Almost  eyery  chief  has  one  of  these,  who  always 
receives  presents,  and  distributes  them  to  the  members  of 
the  family.  There  is  no  appeal  from  bis  mode  of  making 
the  division. 

*I  i|a»  not  able  to  procure  a  drawing  of  Ike  dance  described  abore. 

Since  my  return,  I  have  been  politely  furnished  .by  Mr.  V 1,  with  hit 

sketch  of  a  dMcwery  dance ^  performed  opposite  the  President's,  in  18S1, — 
and  on  seeing  which,  Lieut.  Farley  obligingly  prepared  one  from  suggestions 
which  that  sketch  furnished,  and  which  accompanies  this  work.  That  danee 
was  performed  by  Paim^  OtUUy  and  Ifonsos— and  their  head-dresses,  particu- 
larly, differ  from  the  Chippeways.  The  Chippeways  all  wear  their  hair;— 
but  the  constrained  motions  of  their  bodies  in  the  drawing,  and  the  order, 
aQd  steps  of  the  dance,  are  nearly  the  same. 
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On  receiying  these  presents  they  discharged  a  gun,  shout- 
ed, formed  into  double  file,  and  went  off  yelling,  and  singing 
and  dancing  to  the  Captain's  quarters,  to  get  an  additional 
supply. 

All  this,  my  dear  friend,  impressed  me  deeply.  It  was  a 
scene  of  interests  it  is  true,  but  filled  with  incidents  which 
demonstrate  the  superior  excellence  of  civilized,  and  polish- 
ed and  christian  society,  over  that  of  the  savage.  Tell  me 
not  of  the  happiness  of  the  Indians — of  their  freedom  from 
restraint— of  their  independence — it  is  all  fable,  at  least  as 
the  condition  of  these  unfortunates  now  stands.  I  believe  it 
was  different  with  them  once.  Such  a  sight  presents  a  wide 
field  for  moral  reflections;  and  furnishes  a  dark  foreground 
•to  the  picture  I  have  just  sketched,  of  the  repose,  of  the 
peace,  of  the  Sabbath!  No  one  can  witness  such  a  scene, 
and  look  upon  bodies  of  the  finest  mouldy  for  they  are  all 
such,  and  one  especially  the  most  perfect  I  ever  beheld,  and 
would  in  Italy  be  worth  its  thousands  for  a  model,  without 
feeling  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  time  (but  how  slow 
have  beea  its  advances!)  when  all  these  unmeaning  and  bar- 
barous customs  shall  give  place  to  the  refinements  of  civiliz- 
ed life,  and  the  sensual  obje<$t  which  led  to  this,  be  changed 
to  the  nobler  one  of  which  liieir  faculties  are  so  manifestly 
capable. 

I  look  to  a  speedy  interference  of  our  government  in  this 
work  of  mercy.  It  is  not  possible  for  it  to  be  longer  delay- 
ed. — Public  opinion,  that  secret,  but  operative  and  powerful 
principle,  is  strong  against  a  further  delay.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  tell  us  that  Indians  cannot  be  civilized,  aye,  and 
christianized  too.  The  time  was  when  this  doubt  formed 
the  barrier  to  exertion;  but  that  has  been  broken  down. — 
The  way  is  open.  Experience  has  come  in  with  its  demon- 
strations— ^And  whilst  we  give  up  the  old  Indians  to  die  as 
they  live,  and  leave  them  and  their  destiny  to  their  God,  we 
are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  moral  and  religious  ob- 
ligation, to  save  their  offspring.  I  will  not  reason  upon  it 
The  proposition  carries  with  it  its  own  illustration  and  de- 
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monstration.  Indians  are  men — they  are  within  our  juris- 
diction— they  are  sufferers — ^we  have  the  power,  and  they 
the  capacity;  and  we  are  hound  to  relieve  them. 

We  had  but  just  dined  when  another  band  from  the  island, 
amounting  to  about  sixty,  crossed  over,  yelling  and  shouting 
and  dancing  as  before,  to  our  door.  They  had  made  but  a 
circle  or  two,  (assisted  by  two  old  squaws  badly  attired, who 
kept  time  to  the  drums  outside  of  the  circle,  holding  a  pad- 
dle in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other)  when  their  speaker 
came  into  our  room  and  addressed  us  thus: 

^^Our  fathers  must  not  think  we  come  and  dance  here  in 
mockery.  We  come  and  dance  because  our  hearts  are  glad. 
I  do  not  speak  my  own  words;  but  the  words  of  my  chiefs, 
who  surround  me;"  (pointing  to  the  old  men  who  were  seat- 
ed in  the  room,  and  who  did  not  join  in  the  dance) — **This 
pipe,'*  he  continued,  *'is  the  emblem  of  life.  I  bring  it  in 
here  to  represent  life.  It  came  down  to  us  from  our  fathers. 
We  expect  our  fathers  who  have  come  into  our  country,  to 
pay  us  some  attention." 

I  replied,  ^^that  we  knew  their  visit  was  not  a  visit  of 
mockery;  that  we  were  glad  to  know  their  hearts  were 
glad;  that  we  respected  the  pipe,  and  knew  it  was  an  em- 
blem of  peace  as  well  as  of  life;  and  that  we-would  receive 
them,  and  give  them  some  refreshments."  The  pipe  was 
then  handed  and  smoked,  (no  very  agreeable  business  to  me) 
when  the  young  men,  naked  and  painted  as  before,  formed 
themselves  on  the  ground  into  a  circle  of  twenty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  two,  and  sometimes  three  entered  the  ring,  and 
keeping  time  to  the  drums,  exhibited  the  most  violent  con- 
tortions of  body.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  variety  of  figures 
into  which  these  people  can  throw  their  bodies*  I  had 
thought  it  impossible  that  any  new  variety  of  painting  and 
ornaments  could  be  imagined;  but  there  was  much  added — 
some  were  painted  white;  some  had  red  bodies,  and  white 
hands  and  faces;  and  their  hair,  which  is  generally  plaited, 
or  clubbed  up  behind,  was  now  let  down,  and  combed  out, 
and  hung  over  their  shoulders.     Some  have  horns  on  their 
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heads.  In  this  display  were  two  Jittle  boys  to  add  to  the 
mmety.  There  was  a .  great  deal  of  grimace  in  this  dance. 
Those  who.d'ancedy  had  a  canister  with  pebbly  in  it,  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other.  The  canister  is  made  to  rat- 
tle in  <$oneert  with  the  drum,  and  both  in  exact  time  with  the 
motions  of  the  body.  When  a  dancer  grew  tired,  he  select-* 
ed  his  successor,  and  went  up  to  him  with  a  grimace,  and 
still  in  tune,  stamping,  and  violently  exerting  himself^  and 
shoo^  his  canister  in  bis  face.  It  was  received,  and  shaken 
back  at  the  giter,  when  he  who  received  it  stepped  out  into 
the  ring'and  acted  the  same  kind  of  buffoonery  over  again. 
I  noticed  one  man  in  his  native  costume.  He  was  lame, 
with  a  bent  knee»  He  had  on  his  head  the  skin  of  a  raccoon, 
and  wore  leggins  of  tanned  leather,  and  a  coat  of  the  same. 
This  comrt^ituted  his  dress — and  he  was  the  only  man  who 
bad  on  a  dress  of  any  kind. 

This  is  hot  the  way.  tn  which  you,  my  dear  ***,  have  been 
spending  the  day.  How  happy  the  lot  you  enjoy  in  compa- 
rison to  these  poor,  unlettered,,  and  benighted  savages! 

Thenpometer,  sun-down,  70^.  ♦ 

God  bless  you — good  night 


Monday,  Juhf  31,  1826. 

Having  understood  that  there  was  a.  woman  in  one 
of  the  lodges  on  the  island,  who  had,  when  a  child,  been 
scalped,  and  never  having  seen  a  head  iafter  the  scalp  had 
been  taken  from  it,  I  eoncluded  last  night  to  cross  over  to 
the  idand  and  ascertain,  if  I  could,  her  history,  and  the  cir- 
comstaufeces  attending  her  misfortune.  About  nine  o'clock, 
accompanied  by  the  interpreter,  and  Mr.  Agnew,  I  crossed 
over,  and  entered  a  large  oval  lodge,  in  which  were  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  Indians,  lying  around  it,  and  the  remains 
of  two  fires,  one  at  each  end,  about  which  vere  half  a  dozen 
dogs«  Two  or  three  of  the  Indians  were  sitting  up,  smoking, 
and  a  woman  was  nursing  her  child  in  one  of  those  Indian 
37 
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cradles  which  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  my  attentio», 
and  a  sketch  of  which  I  mean  to  have  taken.  We  sat  down, 
when  the  interpreter  told  the  Indhins  that  their  feather,  from 
towards  the  rising  sun,  had  come  to  pay  them  a  visit  To 
the  usual  answer,  *^^g^f*^  was  added^  '^e  are  glad  to  see 
him,  and  that  he  does  not  hate  our  lodge/' — the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  I  respected  their  lodge.  '  I  directed  the  inter- 
preter to  inquire  if  there  was  not  an  old  woman  there,  who, 
when  young,  had  been  sealped  by  the  SHeuxf  While  the 
interpreter  was  putting  the  question,  I  looked  obliquely  to 
my  left,  across  one  of  the  half  extinguished  fires,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  flickering  flame  ^at  rose  at  the  moment,  saw  a 
form  rising  from  a.  reposing  position,  looming  behind  the 
blaze,  until  by  the  time  it  was  seated,  I  fancied  myself  in 
the  presence  of  Meg  Merrilies — so  tall,  and  so  bony  was 
the  figure.  ^^I  am  tfiat  person, ''  said  this  woman.  I  asked 
her  if  she  would  tell  me  the  circumstance^  attending  het 
misfortune.  After  som^  consultation  among  themselves,  I  was 
told  that  her  cousin,  an  old  man  present,  who  was  at  the  bat- 
tle, would  tdl  me,  and  if  h^  omitted  any  thing,  she  would 
make  up  the  deficiency.  He  proceeded  as  follows — ^^Five 
lodges  of  our  band  were  near  the  ftJIs  of  Chippeway  river, 
(in  the  direction  of  Prairie  du  Chein,  I  believe,)  having  gone 
there  to  hunt  Altogether,  men»  women«  and  children,  we 
numbered  about  sixty.  We  had  killed  a  deer,  and  built  a 
fire  early  in  the  morning,  about  day,  to  cook  it  The  old 
woman's  mother  went  out  to  get  some  water — ^there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  not  thick,  but  frozen — and  she  heard 
the  Sieux  crawling  towards  the  tent — when,  soon  after,  ibeir 
whole  number,  about  one-  hundred,  rushed  down  firom  a 
height,  and  fired  into  the  Ipdges.  The  battle  became  gene- 
ral. Fifteen  of  the  Chippeway  warriors  were  killed — all  of 
them  except  three,  and  these  held  out  until  noon.  The  old 
woman,  (then  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  of  age,)  having  ran 
ofi*  in  a  fright,  was  pursued  by  a  Sieux,  who  caught  and  tied 
her,  and  was  about  to  carry  her  off  as  a  captive  and  slave- 
when  another  Sieux  came  up  at  the  moment  and  struck  h0r 
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hi  the  back  with  his  war-club,  and  stabbed  her  with  his  knife^ 
and  she  fell — at  the  same  moment  a  knife  was  applied  to  her 
throat,  when  she  exclaimed,  Hhejf  are  killing  meP — at 
that  instant  she  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle— «ind  heard  no- 
thinfi;  more.  Towards  night,  she  felt  some  person  take  her 
by  the  arm.  On  opening  her  eyes,  she  knew  it  to  be  her 
father/'* 

It  appeared,  from  Tarious<|tiestions  and  answers,  that  these 
two  Sieux  had  been  contending  for  her;  that  to  disappoint 
the  one  who  had  succeeded  in  capturing  her,  the  other  had 
determined  on  taking  her  Hfe;->-4hat  the  application  of  the 
knife  to  her.  throat,  was  the  <;ommeocement.of  the  flourish 
that  went  round  by  the  occiput  and  took  off  her  scalp;  at  tfie 
same  moment,  that  from  the  ot|ier  side  a  similar  trophy  was 
torn  by  the  contending  Indian — ^fbr^he  was  scalped  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  occiput;  when,  at  the  moment,  and  attract- 
ed by  her  exclamation,  ^Hhey  are  killing  mef**  her  father, 
firom  a  distance,  saw  her  situation,  and  fired,  and  killed  both 
the  Sieux  that  were  contending  fbr  her!  In  going  in  the 
evening  to  look  fbr  his  chiid,^  he  went  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  last  seen  her,. saw  the. two  Indians  dead,  recovered  the 
scalps  that  were  yet  wet  from  her^head — but  she  was  not 
there!  Looking  about  a  little^  he  saw  some  traces  of  blood 
on -the  snow,  and  following  these,  came  to  the  spot  where  he 
found  her.  She  had,  it  seems,  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
srawled  here,  distant  firom  where  she  was  scalped  about  hdjT 
a  mile. 

This  woman  is  named  O^Jit-gwun.  She  is  now,  judging 
firom  her  appearance,  sixty,  years  of  age,  and  is  the  mother 
ef  ten  childiren.  Two  of  her  sons  are  here,  and  are  two  of 
the  best  looking  men  I  have  seen;  and  she  has  with  her  also 
an^  daughter.  She  promised  to  come  over  this  morning  and 
sit  for  her  likeness. 

I  made  the  old  lady  and  her  dangbter  both  a  present  of  a 
little  cross,  made  of  cut  glass  and  gilt  Wire,  about  two  inches 
feng,  which  they  appeared  to  prize  highly.  As  we  came 
•ut,  the  interpreter  heard  one  of  her  sons  say^-^^this  comes 
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down  from  the  gods^'^tmeaniDg^  it  was  the  cross!  I  had 
dropped  my  pencil  in  the  lod|^,  virhich  was  picked  up  and 
brought  out  to  me.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  indian«  are 
sometimes  honest 

^othiog  can  exceed  the  interest  which  a  Uttle  boy^  ther 
grandson  of  the  old  litdy>  took  in  the  story.  He  sat  near 
the  fire  with  his  mouth  open,  and  never  stirred,  but  looked 
the  narrator  full  in  the  face  all  the  while  he  waa  telling  the 
story.  Towards  the  close,  and  when  the  story  was  told,  he 
changed  his  position,  and  palled  one  of  the  dogs  to  him  and 
made  a  pillow  of  him  for  his  head.  ,  The  dog  seemed  well 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  But,  thpugh  reclining,  his 
eyes  would  rest  on  the  person  speakihgi  and  oontinued  to  d# 
so  to  the  last       '        . 

I  have  noticed  several  women  here  carrying  with  them 
rolls  of  clothiog.  •  On  inquiring  what  these  ipiporfted,^!  learo 
that  they  are  widows  who  carry  them,  and  that  theqe  are 
badges  of  mourning.  It  is  indispensible,  when  a  woman  of 
the  Chippeway  nation  los^  her  husband,  for  hef*  to  take  of 
her  best  apparel,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  not  worth  a  dellary 
and  roll  it  up,  and  confine  h  by  meanrof  her  fausb^d's  isash- 
es;  and  if  he  had  ornaments,  these  are  generally  put -on  the 
top  of  the  roll,  and  around  it  is  wrap^ped  a  piece  of  doth. 
This  bundle  is  called  her  husbapd — and  it  is  expected  that 
she  is  never  to  be  seen  without  it  If  she  ^alka  out,  she 
takes  it  with  her;  if  she  sits  down  in  her  lodge,  she  plaoea 
it  by  her  sid6.  This  badge  of  widowhood  and  of  mournings 
the  widow  is  compelled  to  carry  with  he^  until  «ome  of  her 
late  husband's  family  shall  call-  and  take  it  away— ^which  is 
done  when  they  think  she  has.  mourned  long  enough,  and 
which  is  generally  at  tlie  expiration  of  a  year.  She  is 
then,  bift  not  before,  released  from  her  mourning,  and'  i^ 
liberty  to  marry,  again.  She  has  the  privilege  to  take  this 
husband  to  the  family  of  die  deceased,  and  leaver  it,  but  this 
.  is  considered  indecorous,  and  is  seldom  done.  Sometimes  a 
brother  of  the  deceased  takes  the  widow  for  his  wife  at  thm 
grave  of  her  husband,  which  is  done  by  a  ceremony  of  walk^ 
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ing  her  oyer  it  And  this  he  ha»  a  right  to  do;  and  when 
this  is  done,  she  ia  not  required  to  go  into  moXiming;  or,  if 
she  ehooaes,  she  has  the  right  to  go  to  him^  and  he  is  bound 
to  support  her. 

I  visited  a  lodge  tOKtay,  where  I  saw  one  of  the^e  badges. 
The  sise  varies  according^  to  the  quantity  of  clothing  which 
the  widow  may  happen  to  have:  It  is  expected  of  her  to 
put  up  her  b€9ty  and  wear  her  worst.  The  ^^husband''  I  saw 
just  now,  was  thirty,  inches  high,  and  eighteen  inches  in  cir- 
eumference. 

I  was  told  by  the  interpreter,  that  he  knew  a  woman  who 
had  been  left  to  mourn  after  this  fashion  for  years,  none  of 
her  husband's  family  calling  for  the.  badge,  or  token  of  her 
grief.  At  a  certain  time,  it  was  told  her  that  some  of  her 
husband's  family  were  passing,  and  she  was  advised  to  speak 
to  them  on  the  subject  She  did  so,  and  told  them  she  had 
mourned  long,  and  was  poor,  that  she  had  no  means  to  buy 
dothes,  and  her's  being  all  in  the  mourning  badge,  and  sa- 
cred, could  not  be  touched.  She  expressed  a  hope  that  her 
request  might  not  b^  interpreted  into  a  wish  to  riiarry — it 
was  only  made  that  she  might  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  get 
some  dothes.  She  got  for  answer,  that  ^^ey  were  going 
to  Mackinac,  and  would  think  of  it"  They  left  her  in 
this  state  Df  uncertainty,  but  on  returning,  and  finding  her 
firithful  still,  they  took  her  ^ ^husband,''  and  presented  her 
with  dothing  of  varioua  kitids.  Thus  Was  she  rewarjjed  for 
her  constancy,  and  made  comfortable. 

The  Choctaw  widows  mourn  by  never  combing  their  hair 
for  the  term  of  their  grief,  whieh  is  generally  about  a  year. 
The  Chippeway  men  mourn  by  painting  their  foces  black. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  that  when  presents. are  going  rounds 
Alia  badgiB  of  mourning,  this  ^^hnsband,"  comes  in  for  an 
equal  share,  as  if  it  were  the  living  husband. 

A  Chi|q)eway  mother,  on  losing  her  child,  prepares  an 
image  of  it,  in  the  best  manner  she  is  able,  and  dresses  it  as 
she  did  her  living  child,  and  fixes  it  in  the  kind  of  craciHe  I 
have  referred  to,  ahd  goes  throuj^  thexeremonies  of  nurs- 
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ing  it  as  if  it  w^fe  aliTe,  by  dropping  little  partides  of  fiood 
in  the  direction  of  ita  mouth,  and  giving  it  of  whatever  die 
living  child  partook.  .This  ceremony,  also,  is  generally  ob> 
served  for  a  yean 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  and  judging  from  what  I  seep 
there  are  no  pleople  i^^  love  more  affdotionalely,  or  with 
greater  constancy,  than  dp  these  Chippeway  women.  Their 
attachments  to  their  husbands  and  ^their  children,  are  Btrpn(^ 
and  ardent,  add  lasting;  and  lead  them  to  endure  privations- 
and  sufferings  for  them,  and  all  manner  of  self-denial  while 
alive,  and  to  mourn  for  them  when  they  die  in. the  manner 
I  have  stated.  The  burdens  they  impbse  on  themselves  are 
only  a  little  short  of  the  labour  and  jtoil  endured  by  the  an- 
cients in  going  up  to  Jerus^m  to  worship.  The  christian 
dispensation  has  abrogated  this  travelling .  ritual,  this  cere- 
mony of  the  pilgrimage;  and. the  same  light,  it  is  hoped,  nuiy 
soon  relieve  these  Chippeway  wives  and  mothers  from  bar- 
dens  which  they  now  impose  upon  themselves  in  carrying 
about  with  them  these  badges,  and  cause  them  to  be  aatisfied 
with  a  mode  less  afflictive  and  troublesome,  though,  perhapi^ 
it  may  add  nothing  to  the  sincerity  of  their  grief. 

Good  night— ever  yours. 

Evening  of  July  St,  1826. 

It  is  not  usual  for  me,  my  dear  ***,  to  write  more  than 
one  le\^  in  a  day,  but  I  find,  on  reviewing  die  incidents  of 
the  day  just  passed,  that  I  have  some  other  matters  to  crowd 
into  my  account  of  it 

I  attended  the  drill  this  morning,  and  was  interested  at 
witnessing  the  effects  of  the  military  diq[day  upon  the  In- 
dians. They  discovered,  I  thought,  a  mixture  of  sorpriae 
and  admiration.  War  is  the  glory  of  an  Indian;  and  whatr 
ever  is  martial  stirs  his  blood,  and  animates  him.  I  thought 
I  could  discover  that  they  saw  firoln  the  celerity  with  which 
these  soldiers  performed  their  evolutions;  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  handled  their  guns,  that  they  felt  their  superi- 
oriQr.    I  have  no  doubt  but  this  exhibition  of  the  miKtarjr 
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asMHig  them  wHl  prove  a  safeguard  to  many  a  trader  and 
traveller,  who,  bat  for  the  remembrance  that  troops  can  be 
marehed  into  their  country,  and  when  there  are  efficient^ 
would  feel  the  fi;ripe  of  an  Indian's  hand,  and  the  incision  of 
his  knife  about  the*  crown — preceded  by  the  report  of  a 
rifle  and  the  stroke  of  its  ball.  An  Indian  is  always  sensi- 
ble of  power,  and  you  will  afways  find  him  on  that  side 
wkieh  he^  esteems  to  be  the  strongest  But  in  this  he  does 
not  differ  so  widely  from  his  more  polished  brother,  the 
white  nrnn,  who  is,  in  the  main,  not  less  selfish  than  his  im- 
poverished and  wretched  red  brother. 

A  young  man,  son  of  Pe-chee-kee^  came  in  to-day  with 
a  British  medal  around  his  neck.  •  I  heard  some  of  our  com- 
pany talking  about  it '  On  going  up  to  where  the  young 
men  stood,  he  folded  his  blanket  over  his  breast  and  walked 
away — ^manifestly  a  good  deal  confused.  I  called  him,  and 
asked  him  (through  an  interpreter  of  course)  to  let  me  look 
at  it;  but  he  was  loth  to  show  i^  Pe-chee-kee,  his  father, 
was  near,  and  spoke,  saying,  ^^It  is  my  medal,  he  only 
wears  it  for  ornament ''  The  young  mati  came  to  me.  I 
told  him  not  to  think  I  was  hurt  with  him.  I  knew  he  was 
too  good  an  American  to  wear  the  medal  as  a  token  of  par- 
tiality to  the  British  king.  He  said  that  was  so.  Well 
then,  I  continued,  as  you  are  an  American  inside^  I  will 
make  you  one  outside  too*  I  will  give  you  a  medal  with 
the  likeness  of  your  great  Father  at  Washington,  in  ex- 
change for  this.  He  consented:  But  when  I  brought  it 
out,  he  was  very  particular  in  wishing  one  as  large  in  all 
req>ects.     He  wss  very  shrewd  ]n  bargaining. 

O-shee-gwunf  the  old  lady  I  went  to  see  last  night, 
came  over  to-day,  according  to  promise,  accompanied  by 
her  two  sons.  They  took  the  covering  from  th^  old  wo- 
man^! back,  and  showed  me  the  sears  left  by  the  stroke  of 
the  war  oluh,  and  the  incision  made  with  the  knife.  The 
war  club  appelirs  to  have  had  two  pieces  of  iron  in  it,  or^  in 
other  words,  it  was  doubly  pointed.  The  stroke  she  re- 
eeiv<ed  was  across  her  back^  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the 
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bottom  of  the  sternum^  and  oh  each  side  of  the  baokfaotte 
were  the  scarf.  Obe  was  about  three,  the  other  two  iDcbas 
long,  and  below  one  of  the  scars,  and  in  the  ceiitre  of  the 
hftisHmus  dorst  musde,  is  the  mark  where  the  knife  en- 
tered. .  All  three  of  these  woonds  appear  to  haye  been  large 
and  ^eep.  After  I  had  seen  these  searm  die  took  from  ber 
head  the  hood  of  her  capotej  which  she  constantly  wears, 
and  shewed  me  where  she  had  been  scalped.  Her. sons 
stood  over  her,  and  assumed  the  attitude,  as  they  supposed^ 
in  which  the  Sieux  stood  when  they  sealped  her^  each  witb 
a  knife  in  his  hand.  I  had  the  picture  of  th^  Scene  before 
me.  One  of  the  knives  had  passed  under  her  ehin,  and 
across  her  throat,  cutting  a  deep  gash,  and  driving  in  pieees 
of  wampum,  a  strand  of  which  she  .had  about  her  neck  at  the 
time,  and^  pieces  of  which  I  felt  through  the  kkin,  that  w»^ 
then  buried  there,  and  are  there  now.  The  knife>pa3iiied,  as 
I  have  stated  in  my  previous  letter  between  the  oceipat  and 
the  crown,  and  there,  and  ^n  opposite  sades,  the  skin  of  die 
head  is^  bare  in  an  irregular  kind  of  circle  of  about  tw« 
inches  in  diameter.  She  had  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  ber 
head,  which  is  black  mixed  with  grey. 

**Woes,'*  you  know  Young  itells  us,  **love  a  train.'* 
This  was  the  beginning  of  life  with  0-she*gwun«  She  has 
never  been  free  from  trouble  since.  Her  life  has  been  a 
scene  of  misfortunes.  She  has  been  unfortunate  in  her  hus* 
bands,  of  whom  she  has  had  three,  two  of  whom  are  j^ 
alive,  but  she  lives  with  neither.  I  have  the  likeness  of 
one  of  them  in  my  office  at  Washington.  'Then  she  hm 
been  in  bad  health,  and  a  year  ago  the  foreJ|nger  of  her 
left  hand  pained  her,  and  her  son,  applying  the  Indian 
remedy,  cut  it  off.  I  asked  her  how  be  perforq^d  the 
operation?^  She  said  he  got  a  block,  and  put  ber  finger  on 
it,  then  he  put  a  knife  across  it,  and  i^truck  the  knife  with 
the  eye  of  an  axe.  The  finger  was  not  cut  off  at  the  joints 
but  between  the  second  and  third  joints!  It  is  wrapped  op 
yet  with  pieces  of  co^se  clotb>  but' she  says  ^Hi  cured  t/«" 
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Her  only  comfort  seems  to  be  in  her  children,  and  they  ap- 
pear fond  of  her  and  proud  of  the  attention  we  pay  her. 

A  band  of  Indians,  to  the  number  of  fifty-six,  arrived  to- 
dhy  from  Sandy  lake.  In  this  band  is  No^diny  a  chief  who 
was  at  Washington  in  1824.  The  moment  No'din  saw  me 
he  stretched  out  bis  arm,  and  pointing,  said  ^^WaahingtanP* 
He  came  up  to  me  quite  overjoyed,  and  could  hardly  ex- 
press himself  in. terms  sufiSeiently  strong  to  testify  his  plea- 
sure. "My  heart  is  big— I'm  glad.'*  Then  taking  my 
hand,  would  shake  it  most  cordially,  and  point,  and  nod  his 
head,  and  repeat  "Washington."  He  is  a  good  looking 
chief.  His  portrait  is  in  my  office  in  Washington.  I  made 
him  some  presents  on  the  score  of  old  acquaintance.  Soon 
after,  he  came  into  my  room,  and  putting  his  two  forefin* 
gers  together,  and  pointing  to  himself,  said  ^^E^qnUj^ 
meaning  he  had  a  woman,  or  his  wife  with  hinL  He  after- 
wards brought  his  brother  to  see  me;  but  always  seemed  to 
expect  at  each  meeting  that  1  would  give  him  something. 

Our  bower,  or  awning,  with  its  covering  of  leaves,  under 
which  we  eiiall  hold  our  council,  has  been  put  up  to-day. 
We  have  taken  down  the  tents  in  front  of  the  buildings, 
and  erected  it  on  the  ground  where  these  stood.  It  is  sixty 
feet  by  eighteen.  'We  wait  only  for  the  first  of  August  to 
commence  our  council.  I  have  engaged  Mr.  Lewis  to  take 
a  sketch  of  this  bower  when  the  Indians  are  assembled,  and 
while  we  are  engaged  in  council.  I  shall  enclose  it  to  you, 
of  course. 

I  visited  to-day,  on  the  island,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Pitcher  and  our  interpreter,  an  Indian  girl,  who  is  afflicted 
with  hemipUgia.  About  four  mouths  ago  she  was  taken 
with  a  severe  pain  in  the  back  of  l^r  neck,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  lefl  half  of  her  body, 
and  an  entire  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  optic  nerves.  She  is 
now  perfectly  helpless,  and  wholly  incapable  of  changing 
her  position,  or  moving  any  part  of  her  body  except  the 
right  leg  and  arm. .  Her  eyes,  though  perfect  and  very 
beautifol  as  to  form  and  color,  have  the  wild  and  irregular 
38 
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motion  which  characterizes  amourosis.  She -eomplains  of 
pains  in  the  head,  and  a  feeling  of  distress  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach.  Her  pulse^  is  moderately  hard,  and  rather 
frequent — tongue  covered  with  a  thick  black  coating,  and 
the  mouth  with  sordes.  The  pain  in  the  neck  constituted, 
from  her  mother's  account  t)f  it  and  her  own,  the  only  pre- 
n^onitory  symptom. 

I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  case  bf  this  interesting  suf- 
ferer, and  calling  on  the  Doctor  after  our  visit,  ascertained 
from  him  that  the  above  is  a  correct  state  of  her  case.  This 
girl  is.  about  fifteen.  She  has  an  unusually  pretty  face* 
Her  eyes  are  as  black  39  sloes,  and  beautifully  formed,  and 
she  lies  helpless  with  them  wide  open,  and  seems  to  be 
looking  at  an  object  above  her.  On  putting  my  hand  over 
them  they  proved  to  be  utterly  sightless.  There  were  no 
signs  of  suffering  in  her  countenance.  Her  lips  were  parch- 
ed and  dry  with  fever,  and  her  breathing  was  short  I  asked 
her  if  she  suffered  from  pain;  she  answered  by  putting  her 
finger  on  her  forehjsad. 

Thus  we  found  this  poor  child  of  the  wilderness,  with 
sensibilities  as  keen  as  ours,  in  a  lodge,  with  only  a  mat  be- 
tween her  and  the  ground,  and  nothing  but  some  coarse, 
hard  materials,  old  cloth  and  the  like,  for  a  pillow;  whilst 
all  around  her  proclaimed,  there  is  no  skill  here,  and  no 
comfort!  It  was  not  possible  to  look  upon  sueh  an  object  of 
suffering,  one  so  young  and  so  handsonfe,  so  tranquil  withil, 
and  so  patient,  and  surrounded  by  poverty  and  all  the  ignm?- 
ance,  and  filth,  and  smoke  of  an  Indian  lodge,  and  not  feel 
a  strong  interest  for  her,  and  an  obligation  to  contribute  all 
in  my  power  towards  her  relief. 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  skill  of  Indian 
doctors.  No  doubt  some  of  them  are  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  many  plants,  and  know  how  to  cure  flesh  wounds. 
But  take  them  as  a  body,  and  they  are  utterly  ignorant, 
and  have  no  more  knowledge  of  such  a  case  as  this  than 
they  have  of  our  Materia  MedicOy  or  of  the  Harveynian 
system  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     T.  sun-down,  65^. 

Ever  joux% 
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dmerican  Fur  Company^ s  estabHihment^  Fond  du  Lae^  > 

Jug.  1,  1826,   T.  at  sun-rue^  60^  > 
Mr  Dear*** 

I  find  my  mosquito  net  invaluable  at  this  place. 
I  have  it  fixed  permanently,  and  am  quite  delighted  to  hear 
the  singing  of  .this  biting  tribe,  while  I  feel  secure  from 
their  attacks.  Ben,  I  forgot  to  mention,  is  not  easy,  and 
feels  some  terrors  on  being  surrounded  by  so  many  Indians. 
I  expected  he  would  have  slept  in  the  tent,  or  in  an  out 
room  which  adjoins  mine,  but  the  very  first  evening  of  our 
arriv^,  and  just  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  I  heard  the  latch  of 
the  door  lifted,  and  looking  up,  saw  him  with  his  blankets 
«n  his  shoulders  coming  in.  I  asked  him  what  Jie  was 
going  to  do?  *^Going  to  bed,  sir.'*  Why,  this  room  is 
^rnall,  Ben;  had  you  not  better  sleep  in  the  tent,  or  in  the 
adjoining  room?  ^^hy,  sir,  I  d.ont  like  the  looks  of  these 
Indians;  and,  if  you  please,  I  would  prefer  to  sleep  up 
here  in  this  corner.  *'  Very  well,  I  replied,  make  your 
bed;  but  there  is  no  danger.  ^^I  wish,"  he  replied,  ^<J 
could  think  so." 

A  slight  shower  of  rain  fell  last  night;  but  the  morning 
is  fine,  and  the  elements  are  all  composed.  I  had  not 
risen  before  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  thump  of  the  In- 
dian drum,  and  now  and  then  a  yell.  It  turned  out  to  be 
the  Sandy  lake  band,  on  their  way  from  their  encampment 
to  pay  their  visit  of  ceremony.  It  was  the  same  thing  over 
agjftin.  These  had  an  appendage  in  a  flag«*  It  is  made  of 
eagles'  feathers,  which  stand  out  horizontally  from  a  pole 
of  about  twelve  feet  long.  These  went  the  same  rounds  to 
the  officers'  quarters.  We  made  the  same  kinds  of  presents. 
Whiskey  is  the  great  object  Their  love  of  this  poisonous 
draught  is  without  bounds.  A  taste  of  it  can  be  likened  to 
nothing  but  the  bite  of  a  tarantula.  It  inflames  them  all 
over,  and  they  become  distracted  for  more.  If  more  is 
given,  it  but  increases  their  rage  for  more;  and  if  they  get 

*  BroQg^t  hoflM  with  flw,  tnd  now  is  the  ladHiii  offee: 
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more,  the  flame  is  but  increased,  until  they  fall  down 
beastly  drunk,  when  at  every  passing;  off.  of  the  fumes  of 
the  liquor  from  the'  brain,  their  first  exd^unation  is,  ^HohU" 
key — whiskey — whiskey ^^^  as  if  life  and  death  depended  on 
their  getting  it  When  drunk,  like  their  white  brothers, 
they  have  no  control  over  their  passions;  and  it  is  in  drunk- 
en frolicks  that  their  murders  are  chiefly  committed  both. on 
one  another,  and  on  the  whites.  When  sober,  they  are  al* 
together  another  people — ^they  are  mild,  tractable,  and  friend- 
ly, but  there  is  no  security  against  violence  from  an  intoxi* 
cated  Indian.  Except  in  these  dancing  cerenK>h]es,  we  give 
them  only  an  occasional  drink,  out  of  a  wine-glass,  and  that 
we  dilute,  and  firmly  reject  their  application  for  more. 

I  am  convinced  by  my  own  observation,, that  no  policy 
can  be  sustained,  by  our  government  towards,  these  people, 
no  matter  how  pacific  or  friendly,  that  shall  not  exclude, 
wholly,  and  without  reserve,  the  introduction  amongst  them 
of  spiritous  liquors  of  all  s6rt&  No  one  point  should  be  left 
unguarded.  For  however  well  disposed  those  are  who  con- 
duct the  trade  with  the  Indians,  upon  a  large  scale,  there 
will  be  some  who  engage  in  this  traffic,  who  are  mindful  of 
nothing  but  their  own  immediate  piiXvA.  It  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  those  who  have  attended  the  Indians  to  this  treaty, 
and  who  are  connected  with  the  American  Fur  Company, 
and  I  will  name  Mr.  Dingly,  for  an  example,  were  I  not  to 
say  of  them  that  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  be  worthy  of 
their  trust,  and  kind  in  their  dispositions  towards  the  In- 
dians. But  even  these  meritorious  men  confirm  the  exis- 
tence of  the  evil,  and  deplore  it,  as  at  war  with  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Indians,  the  peace  of  our  borders,  and  as  injurious 
to  the  trade.  They  say,  however,  "whiskey  does  get  into  the 
Indian  country,  and  it  is  dealt  out  to  these  people — and  un- 
less we  can  compete  with  those  who  wilt  employ  it  as  an 
article  of  trade,  we  can  do  nothing.'^  And  this  I  believe  to 
be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  There  is  less  of  this  article 
vended  among  these  remote  Indians,  by  thousands  qf  gal* 
Ions,  annually,  than  is  distributed  anxong-  those  who  live 
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nearer  the  states.  It  is  on,  and  near  the  dividing  line^ 
where  this  evil  rages  most;  apd  here^  it  should  seem,  it  oufcht 
to  be  stopped,  I  doubt  not  for  one  moment,  but  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  could  see,  in  its  coUeetive  capa* 
city,  what  I  have  seen,  beginning  at  Detroit,  and  ending  at 
the  Sault.de  St  Mariiy  they  would  hasten  to  enact,  that 
from  henceforth  no  spiritous  liquors  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
any  barter,  bargain,  or  sale,  or  given  to  any  Indian  or  In* 
dians,  on  pain  of  the  severest  penalty  known  to  the  law; 
and  require  it,  moreover,  of  all  officers  of  the  government, 
civil  as  well  as  military;,  and  all  good  citizens,  to  unitein 
detecting  and  bringing  to  punishment  the  violators  of  the  act 
And  could  our  citizens  see  the  degrading  efects,  which  whis- 
key produceis  upon  this  already  hapless  race,  their  humtmity 
might  be  relied  on  to  interfere  and  stop  its  further  introduc- 
tion among  these  wretched'  people.  The  evil  to  be  feH,  must 
be  seen.  No  description  6an  convey  any  adequate  concep- 
tion  of  the  degraded  and  wretched  Condition  in  which  the 
use  of  this  article  has  involved  this  people! 

After  breakfast,  the  Doctor  and  myself  visited  the  sick 
girl  on  the  island.  I  took  with  me  a  bottle  of  tea,  with 
some  crackers  broken  in  it.  We  found  her  mother  sitting 
by  her,  holding  her  againirt:  her  person^  and  giving  her  a  drink 
of  their  pork  and  flour  soup  out  of  a  greasy  bark  bowl.  I 
made  signs  to  her  to  stop,  (the  interpreter  not  yet  having 
entered  the  lodge,)  and  pointed  to  the  tea  as  something  bet- 
ter. On  inquiring,  we  found  the  medicine  sent  over  last 
night  had  produced  no  beneficial  effects.  We  were  told  she 
bad  been  sick,  and>  as  was  supposed,  had  thrown  it  up.  Her 
piflse  was  not  so  quick,  but  in  other  respects,  she  appeared 
the  same.  She  complained  of  pain  in  her  head  still — and 
eqieciaily  in  the  back  part  of  it — in  the  occiput.  The  Doc- 
tor suggested,  that  possibly  the  case  might  be  interesting  to 
craniologists,  who  contend  that  the  optic  nerves  have  their 
origin  in  that  region  of  the  brain,  whilst  others  contend  they 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  thalami  nervorum. 

The  same  expression  of  calm  sufiering  was  visible  this 
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morning,  and  in  all  respeets,  the  poor  tbing  looked  as  she  did 
last  evening.  Presently,  turnipg  her  head  a  little,  and  in  a 
quivering  and  feeble  tone,  and  with  slow,  but  distinct  arti- 
culation^  she  asked  if  the  Doctor  icould  -not  help  her  to  seef 
He  answered,  h§  was  afi^d  he  could  not  The  interpreter 
^  bad  hardly  spoken  the  answer,  when  her  head  fell  round  ti^ 
its  former  position,  and  she  fetched  a  deep  iM^d  deq>airing 
sigh!  It  was  not  possible  not  to  iSeel  the  expression  of  suck 
hopelessness,  aqd  in  one  so  young— or  to  look  upon  eyes  ao 
lovely,  and  know  that  no /^piercing  ray"  was  admitted  into 
their  benighted  chambers,  and  not  feel  emotions  of  the  most 
painful  sort 

At  this  moment  her  mother  spoke,  and  sa^,  ''it  was  an 
Indian  who  had  done  that" — ^How?  I  asked*  '^He  put  a 
q>ell  upon  her,"  she  answered.  For  what?  *She  Said  she 
did  tu>t  know.  I  had  the  sam6  question  put  to  her  father, 
wbo  had  that  moment  come  -in.  He  answered  by  sayings 
that  he  wi^ed  to  marry  her,  and  she  did  not  favour  bia 
s^plication,  and  he  supposed  it  was  for  that  he  had  put  the 
spell  apon  her.  I  asked  the  father,  through  the  interpreter^ 
whd  made  the  world?  and  got  for  answer  the  following  story. 

<<It  was  made  by  Nanihqjou.  Nanibojou  and  two  wolres^ 
went  out  hunting.  After  the  first  day 'a  bunt,  one  of  the 
wolves  partedf  and  went  to  the  left,  and  the  other  continued 
with  Nanibojou,  and  Nanibojou  adopted  him  for  hia  son* 
Nanibojou,  knowing  that  there  were  devils  in  the  lake,  he 
and  his  son  went  to  war  with  them,  and  destroyed  all  tfa» 
devils  that  lived  in  one  lake^  then  pursued  their  way  hunt- 
ing, but  every  deer  the  wolf  would  start  and  give  chase  to^ 
would  run  into  another  of  the  lakes.  One  day,  the  wolf 
chased  a  deer.  It  ran  upon  the  icc^  in  the  lake;  the  wolf  pur- 
sued  it — the  ice  broke  in  at  the  moment  when  the  wolf  had 
caught  the  deer,  and  both  fell  in.  The  devils  caught  both 
the  wolf  and  the  deer,  and  devoured  them.  Then  Nanibo-* 
jou  went  up  and  down  the  lake  shore  cryingf  when  a  IdM^ 
in  the  lake,  heard  Nanibojou  crying,  and  called  to  him  te 
know  what  he  was  crying  «hottt    Nanibojou  answered,  tbait 
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he  had  lost  his  son  in  the  lake,  and  the  loon  replied^the 
devils  have  eaten  him;  and  if  he  wanted  to  see  the  devils, 
he  might,  by  going  to  a  certain  place,  as  the  devils  would 
oome  out  there  to  sun  themselves.  Nanibojou  went  accor- 
dingly, and  saw  devils  in  all  manner  of  forms;  in  the  form 
of  snakes,  bear^,  and  other  thitigs;  and  when  the  two  head 
devils  got  out  on  the  bank,  they  saw  something  of  uncommon' 
appearance,  and  which  they  had  fiot  seen  before,  and  halting, 
they  sent  a  very  large  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  to  see 
what  this  strange  sight  was^  Nanihojou,  seeing  the  devil 
eoroing,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  stump.  The  devil 
coming  up,  wrapped  himself  round  it,  and  drew,  upon  it  with 
all  his  strength,  and  squeezed  so  hard,  that  Nanibojou  was 
en  the  point  of  crying  out,  when  the  devil  uncoiled  himself 
a  little,  and  dien  wound  round  him  again,  and  drew,  if  pos- 
fible,  harder  than  he  did  b^ore;,and  so  severe  did  Nanibo- 
joa  feel  the  pressure  to  be,  that  he  was  just  about  crying 
out,  when  the  disvil  relaxed  his  hold,  and  returned  to  his 
companions,  and  told  them  it  was  nothing  but  a  stump.  But 
the  devils  were  not  satisfied*— so  they  sent  another  in  the 
shape  of  a  bear,  to  try  what  he  could  make  of  it  The  bear 
Ame  up  to  Nanibojou,  and  hugged  him,  and  bit  him,  and 
elawed  him — and  so  severe  was  the  bear  on  him,  that  he  was, 
as  before,  on  the  point  of  crying  out-^wheh,  as  before,  the 
bear  relaxed  his  hold,  and  forebore  to  bite  and  to  scratch. 
He,  however,  repeated  his  attacks,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  Nanibojou  could  forbear  to  cry  out  The  bear 
returned,  and  told  the  devils  it  was  nothing  but  a  stump. 
Whereupon  the  devils  all  went  to  sleep  in  the  sun  as  the 
snakes  do,  when  Nanibojou,  on  being  convinced  that  they 
were  all  asleep,  shot  widi  arrows  the  two  great  devils.  When 
the  rest  of  the  devils  awoke,  and  found  their  principal  de- 
vils had  been  Idlled^  they  all  pursued  Naoibojou  with  a  great 
flood  of  water.  Nanibojou  h^ing  it  coming,  fled  before  it, 
and  ran  from  hill  to  hill,  until  he  got  to  the  tops  of  the  high- 
^t  mountains,  and  there  climbed  the  highest  pine  tree  that  he 
could  see.    But  the  waters  followed  him  to  the  lop  of  this 
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tree,  when  he^  prayed  that  the  tree  might  grow.  It  did 
grow,  but  the  waters  rose  still  higher.  He  prayed  again, 
being  almost  covered  with  water,  it  being  now  up  to  Us 
chin.  He  prayed  a  third  time,  but  the  tree  grew  only  a  lit- 
tle. Then  looking  round  him  upon  the  waters,  he  saw  a 
number  of  animals  swimming  in  different  directions,  and 
'amongst  them  a  beaver,  an  otter,  and  a  liiuskrat  He  called 
them  brothers,  and  said,  come  to  me.  We  must  have  some 
earth,  or  we  shall  all  die.  They  came — and  the  beaver  went 
first  after  some  earth,  by  diving  into  the  waters,  but  drown- 
ed before  he  reached  the  bottom.  Next,  the  otter  went 
down — he  got  within  sight  of  land,  but  lost  his  senses  before 
he  got  a  bite  of  it  Then  the  muskrat  went  down,  and  got 
to  the  bottom,  and  just  as  he  got  a  bite  of  it,  he  lost  his 
senses,  and  floated  up  to  the  top^  of  the  water.  Nanibojou 
had  them  all  brought  to  him,  when  he  examined  all  their 
claws,  beginning  with  the  beayer,  but  found  no  earth  in  any 
of  them,  except  a  little  in  those  of  the  muskrat  He  took 
it  in  his  hand,  and  rubbed  it,  and  held  it  up  to  the  sun  until 
i%  dried,  then  he  blew  it  all  round  him  over  the  water,  anfd 
dry  land  appeared!" 

I  asked  who  made  the  earth  the  muskrat  found?  He  an- 
swered, he  did  not  know.  They  knew  nothing  beyond  the 
time  Nanibojou  made  the  earth.  I  asked  him  where  Nani- 
bojou was  now?  He  answered,  ^^somewhere  towards  the 
rising  sun."  What  is  he  like? — is  he  a  ipan  in  his  appear- 
ance, or  what  does  he  resemble?  He  answered,  ^^he  is  like 
a  man."  Was  he  ^ver  married?  "Yes — but  he  has  had  no 
wife  of  late,"  I  then  asked  him  who  made  Nanibojou?  He 
said  he  was  a  twin,  and  was  born  of  a  woman  who  had  never 
had  a  husband;  and  who^  on  giving  Nanibojou  and  his  twin 
brother  life,  vanisl^ed,  and^  had  never  been  seen  since,  nor 
has  Nanib&jou*s  brother. 

During  this  conversation,  the  wife,  and  two  other  women, 
members  of  the  lodge>  paid  the  most  earnest  attention  to 
what  was  said,  as  indeed  they  do  always  when  their  chiefis 
speak — they  literally  pay  them  reverence. 
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There  i^re  many  feats  attributed  to  Nanibojou,  but  I  have 
confined  the  above  account  to  the  statement  of  the  chief, 
whose  name  is  O-she-we-^wun^  or,  a  log  over  a  stream. 
His  daughter's  name  is  Kioh-e-wyn  Cqua,  or,  a  big  river 
^voman. 

It  is  not  possible,  my  dear  *^*,  to  read  this  account  of 
Nanibojou,  as  given  by  this  Chippeway  chief,  (and  he  g^ves 
what  is  the  belief  of  his  tribe,)  Without  perceiving  the  ana- 
logy between  it,  and  the  Noatic  J9ood.  In  the  account  of 
that  flood,  we  read,  ^Hhe  tope  of  the  highest  mountatne 
were  wvered^^  and  that  is.  the  substance  of  this  tradition. 
Nor  is  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  lost  sight  of  in  the 
tradition  Of  the  birth  of  Nanibojou.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
woman  who  had  never  had  a  husband.  And  may  not  his 
invisible  and  twin  brother  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Now,  if  the  Jesuits  had  never  been  among  these  people^ 
nor  any  christian  travellers;  nor  any  of  these  had  ever  beoi 
in  a  christian  con]imunity,  the  proof  might  be  esteemed  con- 
clusive, that  they  are  descendants  in  some  dir^^  line,  from 
Noah,  and  had  preserved  the  tradition,  though  much  incum* 
bered  by  the  accumulations  of  ages,  of  the  Noatic  flood.  As 
tlie  case  is,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  force  any  such  condu- 
ision,  but  give  yoM  the  statement  with  these  reflections,  for 
your  own  consideration. 

I  also  asked  this  chief  where  the  Indians  all  went  when 
they  died?  He  said,  to  a  large  village  towards  the  setting 
Bun,  diat  has  no  end  to  it-— to  Jetbyug-aindahnukee'hDaud^ 
or,  the  country  of  ^uls.  How  long  is  it  before  the  dead 
arrive  at  this  great  village?  Some,  he  answered,  get  there 
directly— others  have  to  encamp  several  nights  by  the  way 
before  they  reach  it  I  asked  him  if  the  Great  Spirit  lived  iii 
Ibis  great  village?     He  said,  no— i%  lives  in  the  sky. 

One  mode  of  burying  the  dead,  among  the  Chippewayfl^ 
18,  to  place  the  coffin,  or  box,  containing  their  remains,  on 
two  cross  pieces,  nailed,  or  tied  with  wattap  to  four  poles. 
The.  poles  are  about  ten  feet  high.  They  plant  near  these 
posts,  the  wild  hop,  or  some  other  kind  of  running  vine, 
39 
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which  spreads  over  and  covers  the  coffin.  T  saw  one  of  these 
on  the  ifflandy  and  ^s  I  have  described  it  It  was  the  coffin 
of  a  child  about  four  years  old.  It  was  near  the  lodge  of 
the  sick  girl.  I  have  a  sketch  of  it  I  asked  the  chief  wh j 
his  people  disposed  of  their  dead  in  that  way?  He  answer- 
edy  they  did  not  like  to  put  them  out  of  their  sight  so  soon 
by  putting  them  under  ground.  Upon  a  platform  they  could 
see  the  box  that  contained  their  remains,  and  that  was  a  com- 
fort to  them. 

We  have  concluded  to  open  the  council  to-morrow — the 
subjects  to  be  presented,  and  the  order  of  them  being  ar* 
ranged.  We  have  seen  signs  of  restlessness  among  some  of 
the  Indians,  especially  those  who  have  been  here  for  some 
days^.  To  amuse  tl\em,  the  Governor  proposed  to  throw  in 
among  them  brooches,  and  various  little  ornaments,  to  be 
scrambled  for.  This  inspired  them  with  new  life.  The  in- 
terpreter  was  then  directed  to  fix  a  goal,  and  place  a  hat,  or 
knife,  or  handkerchief,  at  it,  and  set  them  to  running,  two 
at  a  time,  for  the  prize.  The  efiect  was  electric.  All  signs 
of  animation,  and  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  were  restored. 
Then  a  pole  was  stuck  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  about  ten 
feet  from  the  shore,  and  in  eight  or  ten  feet  water — (the  In- 
dians swim  like  fish,}  and  here,  truly,  was  a  most  animating 
spectacle.  There  was  no  preparation  necessary,*  in  undress- 
ing. Th^  air  and  the  water  are  both  i\like  congenial,  and 
are  both  met  by  the  same  nakedness.  They  had  nothing  to 
do  but  pair  off,  at  some  hundred  yards  distance,  and  run  and 
spring  off  from  the  shore,  with  one  hand  extended  as  they 
went  towards  the  prize,  which  the  foremost  generally  bore 
off  with  him  under  water,  whither  he  went  by  a  kind  of 
curving  pitch,  head  foremost  Last  of  all,  a  blanket  was 
put  in  a  canoe,  and  set  afloat  in  the  middle  of  the  stream — 
for  this  prize  a  dozen  started.  It  was  taken  by  a  skulking 
fellow,  who  dove  in  at  the  edge  of  the  water  from  under  a 
barge.  But  he  was  directed  to  give  it  up  to  the  foremost 
who  started  in  the  race,  and  who  reached  the  eanoe  first. 
Two  of  these  Indian  youths  were  under  water  for  at  least 
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the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  I  noticed  they  swim  differ- 
ently from  th&  mode  with-  ua.  They  do  not  spread  out  tiieir 
arms,  and  throw  back  their  feet  as  we  do;  but  throw-out 
and  forward  one  arm  at  a  time,  as  dogs  swim,  and  throw  up 
their  legs  from  their  knees^  and  strike  the  wat^  in  their 
downward  motion  with  the  tops  of  their  feet,  and  one  foot 
at  a  time.  They  keep  the  water  in  a  foam  with  their  feet, 
by  striking  its  surfiatce  with  them. 

This  method  of  keeping  alive  the  spirits  of  these  people, 
(he  h<mzon  of  whose  enjoyments  is  so  very  limited,  was 
very  ha)>|^.  It  put  them  aU  in  excellent  humour  with 
themselves,  besides  possessing  some  of  them  with  valuable 
articles,  of  which  they  all  stood  much  in  need.  In  some 
instances  I  could  see  the  vanquished  ftlt  the  loss  of  the 
victory! 

In  this  crowd  were  two  widows,  with  their  "husbands," 
scrambling  for  trinkets;  and,  strange  to  tell,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  crowd,  where  a  hundred  would  rush  to  one  point, 
were  some  with  their  children  on  their  backs,  in  the  kind  of 
cradles  I  have  mentioned,  tlie  only  fastening  to  which  is  a 
piece  of  deer  skin,  which  goes  round  the  forehead  of  the 
mother!  This  crtldle  is  shewn  in  the  nursing  scene;  and 
the  manner  of  carrying  it,  in  the  sketch  of  Indians  travelling 
on  a  journey. 

I  crossed,  about  noon  with  the  interpreter,  and  carried 
some  presents  for  the  sick  giri;  a  blanket,  a  piece  of  calico 
for  a  gown,  and  a  handkerchief;  also  some  pudding  and 
sauce,  new,  but  no  doubt  savoury  to  her  palate.  I  told  her 
I  felt  pity  for  her,  and  had  brought  her  these  things.  She 
viras  told  what  they  were,  when  she  smiled,  and  frequehtly 
spoke,  giving  her  thanks.  ^  I  asked  her  if  she  would  eat 
something  good?  She  said  ye^  I  put  a  Kttle  pudding  in 
her  mouth  with  a  spoon,  (the  first  spoon  that  was  ever  in 
her  mouth)  and  asked .  her  if  it  was  good?  She  answered, 
'^it  is  good."  After  feeding  her  with  about  half  a  cupful, 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  have  more  now,  or  at  another  time? 
She  answered  by  opening  her  mouth.     It  appeared  very 
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treme  doubt  It  is  distressing  to  see  how  unfit  these  people 
are  to  handle  a  delicate  and  feeble  patient  Her  father  and 
mother,  it  is  true,  are  always  with  her,  and  appear  fond  of 
her,  and  doubtless  are  so.  Poor  thing!  when  we  go  away, 
there  will  remain  no  diet,  no  refreshing  cordial,  and  no 
skill,  to  combat  with  her  malady; 

I  have  mentioned  raspberry  jelly.  It  is  made  here  by  a 
Mrs.  Coty,  a  half  breed,  and  wife  of  a  trader,  a  very  sensi- 
ble  and  fine  woman,  who  is  celebrated  for  her  skill  with  the 
needle,  and  for  making  and  ornamenting  moccasins,  leggins, 
&c.  She  lives  in  winter  in  the  buildings  we  occupy;  and 
in  summer  in  a  lodge  near  them,  and  it .  is  the  only  really 
comfortable  lodge  I  have  seen.  Like  all  lodges,  its  door  is 
closed  by  a  piece  of  bark,  or  a  mat;  fmd  it  has  an  opening 
at  top,  under  which,  and  on  the  ground,  the  fire  is  made. 
(Generally  the  Indians  put  around  these  lodges  the  branches 
of  the  spruce  tree^  on  which  they  sit  and  sleep,  but  here  is  a 
floor  of  planks,  resting  on  sleepers  made  of  logs,  which  run 
from  the  sides  of  the  lodge  towards  the  passage  way,  which 
is  in  front  of  the  door,  and  extends  two  thirds  of  the  way 
through.  This  floor  is  about  six  inches  from  the  level  of 
the  passage  way.  On '  this  floor  they  sit  on  mats,  or  on 
their  bedding.  They  have  in  this  lodge  little  ottomans, 
which  are  handed  out  to  strangers  to  sit  on.  In  this  lodge, 
which  is  nearly  round,  and  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
live  two  families,  Mr.  Coty's  and  Mr.  MoiTrison's.  Mrs. 
Coty  has  with  her  an  a^d,  but  fine  looking  Indian  mother. 
This  lodge  is  very  difierent  from  that  in  which .  Kich«e-wyn 
E^qua  lives! 

Raspberries  grow  wild  here  in  great  quantities,  and  of  the 
finest  flavour.  All  the  Indians  and  whites  together,  some 
six  hundred  persons,  have  been  eating  them  daily  since  our 
arrival,  from  the  hills  back  of  oUr  quarters,  and  they  are  yet 
plenty. 

At  twelve  o'clock  to-day  our  council  met  The  address 
by  the  Governor  being  delivered  and  interpreted,  the  coun- 
cil rose,  to  meet  again  when  the  Indians  shall  make  known . 
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their  reftdiness  to  make  their  reply.  The  sketch  of  the  ar- 
bour, by  Mr.  Lewis,  was  taken  at  this  first  sitting,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  representation  of  it. 

Another  band  of  Indians  arrived  this  morning;  and  this 
evening  we  have  had  another  pipe  danoe,  and  another  varie- 
ty of  it  The  Indians  all  naked  as  before,  ex);ept  the  auzeum, 
and  painted,  as  usual,  with  all  manner  of  devices,  and  with 
all  colours.  The  drummers  attended  as  before,  thumping 
their  drums  and  singing.  But  in  this  dance  only  otie  would 
rise  at  once,  and  he  would  step  out  into  the  dirde  with  a 
eanister  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  and  equal  in 
anticks  any  merry  andrew  who  ever  attempted  to  amuse  a 
multitude.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  figures  into  which 
these  dancers  throw  themselves.  Sometimes  their  bodies 
wilfbe  rounded  in  front  like  a  bow,  with  their  arms  pinion- 
ed down  to  their  sides,  their  elbow^.  projecting  just  behind 
their  hips,  while  their  arms,  making  a  sharp  angle  at  the 
elbow,  rise  up  with  the  hands  on  a  line  with  their  necks,  each 
grasping  a  pipe  and  a  rslttle — then  with  their  knees  bent  for- 
ward,  they  jump  to  the  time  of  the  drum,  or  first  with. one 
foot,  and  then  the  other,  stamp  round  the  circle. 

I  have  just  seen  the  sick  girl.  The  cupping  this  morning, 
has  had  the  happy  efiect  to  relieve,  in  a  great  dej^ree,  the 
pain  in  the  back  of  her  head.  The  same  reipedy  wa6  ap- 
plied this  evening  to  her  right  temple.  This  discharged  more 
freely,  and  blood  of  a  better  quality.  We  had  not  left  her 
before  the  pain  was  lessened  here  also.  She  feels  an  itching 
sensation  in  her  palsied  leg  and  arm,  ivhieh  doubtless  indi- 
cates returning  life,  and  this  was  confirmed  on  her  moving 
her  hand.  But  there  is  no  glimpse,  yet,  of  light  to  her  eyes 
that  seek  it  so  earnestly,  and  the  absence  of  which  she  so 
much  deplores.  I  carried  over  some  more  tea,  and  left  word 
for  them  not  to  feed  her  until  I  returned.  Her  pulse,  too, 
that  guide  to  the  judgment  in  cases  of  disease,  is  slower,  and 
aofter,  and  more  regular;  and  there  is  a  roundness  in  it  which 
I  have  not  felt  before.  The  attention  Doctor  Pitcher  has 
paid  to  this  poor  child  of  the  woods,  does  him  great  credit 
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But  it  was  what  I  expected  of  him:  it  is  only  another  derel* 
opment  of  the  many  amiable  traits  which  I  have  had  ooea- 
sion  to  admire  in  his  character. 

Knowing  how  great  a  vahie  these  people  put  on  jewelry, 
I  took  over,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  some  silv^  brooches^ 
and  rings,  with  stones  set  in  them.  When  it  was  explained 
to  her  what  they  were,  and  how  they  looked,  there  was  a 
sensible  pleasure  manifested  in  her  countenance,  and  Ae 
smiled.  The  disease  of  the  body  is  no  doubt  often  overcome 
by  the  buoyancy  of  the  ^irits,  and  confirmed  by  their  de- 
pression. This  destitute  and  friendless  girl  is. no  less  the 
subject  of  (jod's  care  than  are  the  i^vens — and  ^^he  feededi 
them  when  they  cry," — and  should  not  be  neglected  by  us. 

The  number  of  Indians  to^ay  is  six  hundred  and  twenty** 
five.     Thermometer,  sUn-down,  61^. 

Ever  yours. 


Hmd  du  Lacj  ^figuat  Sy  ^%96.    71  nm-riM,  *50*. 
.Mt  D»Am  ♦** 

This  is  a  beautiful  morning.  It  is  (air  and  tranquiL 
The  river  is  smooth  and  glassy,  and  the  deep  green  of  the 
surrounding  foliage  reflects  full  upon  its  bosom,  so  much  so 
tiiat  its  amber  colour  is  changed.  Bark  canoes  are  constaiit- 
ly  passing  to  and  from  the  island,  which  gives  animation  tD 
the  scene*.  So  adroitly  do  these  Indians  use  their  paddlea^ 
and  so  noiseless  is  every,  thing  about  the  stroke  they  make 
with  them,  and  so  quick  do  they  move,  that  it  looks  fairy* 
like.  Some  magic  seems  to  be  at  work  beside  the  regular 
and  slow  motion  of  the  paddle,  to  give  these  bits  of  bark 
such  speed.  They  hardly  disturb  the  surface  of  the  river. 
My  service  in  the  Indian  department,  and  the  experienee 
I  have  acquired  there,  served  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  nol 
every  body  who  knowis  enough  of  the  Indian  character  to 
conduct  councils  with  tiiem  to  a  successful  and  harmonioug 
issue.  I  came  here,  expecting,  my  self,,  to  learn  much;  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  with  no  ordinary  instructor.  Few  men  hsre 
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10  intimale  a  knowl^ge  of  the  Indian  cfaaraeter  aa  Oovernor 
Ctaa.  He  has  had  much  experience,  and  hia  mind  never 
fails  to  profit  by  whatever  subject,  comes  in  his  way.  He 
B^xes  and  ahalyzes  eve^y  things  and  wi&  the  rapidity  of 
thought  I  wrote  him  before  I  left  home,  that  I  should  at- 
tend as  a  pUfMl — and,  therefore,  would  expert  him  to  con- 
duct  the  whole  proceedings.  I  jdo  not,  therefore,  expect  to 
•pen  my  lips  oo  this  occasion. 

Our  couocil  met  to-day  .at  the  si^al — tfiree  discharges  of 
9iiU8ketry^-«-when  several  speeches  were  made  by  the  Indians,* 
all  wfai^  the  Secretary  to  the  commisdioi)  will  preserve  to , 
accompany  thQ  treaty,  and  which,  if  these  shall  be  published, . 
you  will  see.  The  only  incidetits  of  interest  which  occurred 
to-day,  were  those  which  related  to  the  case  of  a  speaker  who 
had  a  British  medal  around  his  neck;  and  t&e  a(4>^arance^iA 
council  of  the  old  woman  we  saw  at  Montreal  river.  After  he 
had  finished  his  speech,  and  when  in  the  act  of  presenting 
his  pipe  to  be  smoked,  the  .Governor  (having  previously  sqg- 
gested  the  propriety  of  speaking  to  him  about,  his  medal,} 
remarked,  that  we  had.noticed  around  his  neck  a  British  me* 
dal;  that  we  supposed  he  wore  it,  not  as  a  badge  of  authori- 
ty, or  power,  but  as.  an  ornament  If  he  wore  it  as  a  tokeoi 
of  authority,  we  could  not  smoke  with  him;  but  if  as  an 
ornament  only,  we  would.  He  took  it  from  around  his  neck 
and  fadd  it  on  our  table,  saying,  he  put  no  value  on  it  The 
pipe  was  then  smoked,  and  an  American  medal. given  him 
to  take  the  place  of  the  English  one. 

This  may  seem  Cftstidious,  perhaps.  But  when  you  know 
that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  government 
has  to  contend  in  diis  quarter,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
exercise  of  Britislv  influence  over  these  people;  and.  that  .an 
Indian  looks,  generally,  before  he:elects  his  side,  to  the  qoan- 
tma  of  power  that  may  he  there,  and  compares  it  carefully 
with  that  which  he  may  be  solicited  to  abandon,  you  will 
see  that  our  exception  to  a  badge  of  this  sort  is  all  proper. 
It  is  intended,  and  especially  in  council,  where  so  many  wit- 
BOSS  it,  as  a  protest  against  thair  taking  any  other  side,  whilst 
40 
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they  profess  to  look  to  us  ibr  protection.  We  gtre  proofs 
in  the  late  war^  of  the  kindoi  service^  wt  expect  of  them. 
Our  demand  extended  ;then  no  further  than  to  4beir  neutnU- 
ity — and  this  is  the  only  sitaaiion  in  which  it  is  hoped  we 
may  ever  see  them  in  the  fu^re^  on  either  side,  should  war 
ever  again  break  out  between  us  and  tiie  mother  country, 
which,  may  Heaven^  in  mercy,  forbid.^  This  same  Indian 
had  a  BritiiAi  flag  also,  which  he  afterwards  brought,  and  in 
full  council,  laid  at  our  feet-  On  sedng  it  tha*e,.the  Indians 
'set  up  a  shout,  and  in  their  remarks,  gave  proof  that  they 
knew  the  import  of  a  flag,  and  also  what  its  surrender  meant 
•  This  flag*  was  ordered  to  be  replaced  with  an  American  flag. 

The  old  woman  who  was  dressed  in  skins  at  Montreal 
river,  and  who  was  starving  there,  having  borrov^ed  some 
decent  clothing,  took  her  seat  in  council,  and  was  the  only 
female  in.it  She  wore  her  husband's  medal,  and  laid  as  an 
eflering  upon  our  table,  being  too  poor  to  provide  a  belt  of 
wampum^  some  strands  of  dried  grasis^  and  porcupine's  quilb. 
These  she  brought  very  careflilly  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  bark. 
On  presenting  them,  she  said<— ^'I  come  in  tb6  place  of  ray 
husband,  tie  is  old. and  blind — ^but  he  yet  has  a  mouth,  and 
ears.  He  can  speak  and  hear.  He  is  very  poor.  He  hopes 
to  receive  a  present  from  his  fathers.''  So  saying,  she  turn- 
ed round  and  resumed  her  seat  in  the  tnidst  of  the  counciL 
I  have  a  faithful  likeness  of  her,  and  inclose  it  The  green 
paint  around  her  eyes  wks  the  only  ornament  with  which 
she  pretended  to  beautify  her  wrinkled  (ace;  and  the  medal 
the  only  adorning  of  which  her  shrivelled  neck  could  boast 

Kich-e-wyn  E'qua  is  bettjer.  I  took  over  a  suit  of  flannel 
to-day,  and  advised  friction,  and  the  Doctor  has  prepared 
some  tinctfire  glk.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether,  she  will 
recover*  If  she  dies,  her  passage  to  the  grave  will  have 
been  at  least  smoothed.  The  I)pctDr  has  cupped  her  in  the 
left  temple.    She  says  she  is  better. 

The  barges  we  passed  taking  shelter  under  a  point  near 
Grand  island^  with  provisions,,  have  just  arrived,  having  had 
a  passage  of  twenty-five  days  |rom  the  Sault 

*  Now  with  the  medal  ia  my  office  at  Waahington. 


O-  CAM  -ABB  -WACK. 
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Our  counciil  iidjounied  at  one,  to  meet  at  three,  and  at  the 
usual  aigoal.  The  Goyelrnor  being  too  much  indisposed,  I 
presided  alone.     The  council  rose  at  sun-down. 

I  have  procured  a  full  dress*  of  a  Chippeway  woman;  and 
a  drawing  of  01^^  iti  two  views,  front  and  back.  These  you 
will  see.  Their  arms,  except  the  back  parts  of  them,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  their  breasts  are  aat^ed.  The  sleeves  meet 
at  the  points,  or  corners  of  the  squares  behind,  and  are  fasten- 
ed with  a  iprget  Only  thqse  who  chance  to  be  better  off 
dress  thus.  A  petticoat  of  strouds,  and  a  blanket,  are  the 
moat  usual  dress;  and  few  are  in  situations  to  command  but 
a  very  scant  pattern  of  the  one,  or  to  renew,  even  annually, 
the  other.  They  all  have  full  heads  of  hair — this  they  wear 
clubbed  up  behind,  and  wrapped  in  cloth  or  skin,  and  tied 
close  to  their  heads. 

Thermometer,  at  sun-*down,  66^.  Good  night 


Jimencmi  Fur  Chmp€my^t  tHMMmmt^  Hmd  du  Lac,  ^ 

jSugusi  4, 1826.     T.  nm-rM€,  6iS^     5 
Mr  D»AB  •»• 

I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  one  of:  these  anomalies, 
wfaii^h  are  sometimes  found  among  the  Chippeways,  and  I 
believe  amongst  other  tribes  in  the  west  It  is  what  they 
call  a  mmv-tDoman:  I  have  it  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  such  do  exist  This  singular  being,  either  from  a  dream, 
or  from  an  impression  derived  from  some  other  source,  con- 
siders that  he  is  bound  to  impose  upon  himself,  as  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  his  manito,  all  the  exterior  of  a  woman; 
and  undergo  all  the  drudgery  which  the  men  exact  from  the 
squaws.  So  completely  do  tiiey  succeed,  and  even  to  the 
voice,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
'women.  They  contract  even  their  walk;  torn  in  their  toes, 
perform  all  the  menial  offices  of  the  lodge;  wear,  of  course, 
petticoats,  and  breast  coverings,  and  even  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage!    Nothing  can  induce  these  men- 

*In  mj  oiBoe  at  WashinstoD. 
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women  to  put  off  tliese  imitative  garbs,  and  assunrte  again  the 
pursuits  and  manly  exercises  of  the  chiefs.  .  It  is  like  taking 
the  black  veil.  Once  committed  thus  far,  thej  are  consider* 
ed  as  beyond  redemption,  (unless  their  ybw  shall  be  limited, 
as  IS  sometimes  the,  case;  as  for  example,  until  they  take  ui 
enemy  alive)  and  live,  and  die,  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  acting  the  part  which  the  dream,  or  some  other  ini- 
pression,  pointed  out  to  th^m  as  indispensable.  Lon^Klorfi^ 
I  think  it  is,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  embassy  to  Japan, 
says — "boyls  in  the  Aleutian  islands  are  frequently  brought 
up  as  girls.  Their  beards  are  plucked  out,  and- their  chins 
tatooed  like  women,  and  they  supply  their  places  with  the 
men  as  concubines.  These  men  are  called  Schopans.  The 
custom  has  prevailed  since  the  e^liest  times.  ^  Is  there  any 
link  between  our  Indians  and  the  Japanese,  which  connects 
this  practice  of  Uie  Aleutiajn  islanders  with  that  among  the 
Chippeways?  I  leave  for  those  who  have  more  leisure  to 
search  for  it,  should  it  be  thought  to  exist  at  alL  It  would 
be  curious  should  it  be  found.    ^ 

Kich^e-wyn  E^qua  is  certainly  much  bettw— 4)ut  there  arc 
no  symptoms  of  returning  sight  Her  eyes,  like  Mihon'f^ 
in  search  of  this  great  blessing, 

" roll,  but  roll  in  yain  to  find 

Its  pierciDg  ray." 

There  is  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  her  eyes,  which, 
doubtless  look,  with  the  exception  of  their  twitching  aw>tioQ, 
as  they  did  before  they  ceased  to  receive  the  impression  ef 
the  light 

I  have  been  attracted  to-day  more  than  usual  by  the  more* 
ment  of  the  canoes,  which  have  been  unusually  numerous  in 
all  directions.  The  Indian  women,  and  eveh  the  littie  girte, 
paddle  these  canoes  with  great  skill.  Their  dext^ty  and 
slight  in  this  business  would  equally  delight  and  surprise  you; 
and  you  would  admire  the  grace  with  which  they  handle  the 
paddle.  They  sit  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  The  woman 
in  the  stern  strikes  her  paddle  into  the  water,  reaching  well 
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fynnxiy  both  with  her  arms^and  body,  and  bringing  up  the 
handle  to  a  line  with  her  shoulder,  turns  its  edge  quick  to 
the  cqrreDt,  and  inclines  ita  blade,  in  and  out,  slow  or  quick, 
as  the  direction  of  the  canoe  may  require;  when,  if  a  wrong 
dir^tion  is  given  to  it,  the  backward  inclination  of  the  pad* 
die  is  resorted  to,  and  the  true  course  is  instantly  regained. 
I  know  nothing  witii  which  to  compare  the  slight  with  which 
all  this  is  done,  except  it  be  the  foot  of  a  water-fowl.  Yoo 
have  doubtless  seen  the  duck,  for  example,  swim?  If  you 
have,  you  have  seen  its  foot  thrown  forward  with  a  quick 
motion,  and  then  forced  backward,  and  when  on  a  line  with 
the  angle  of  its  action,  close  up  and  follow  in  the  line  of  tlie 
body;  then  forward  again,  and  then  backward.  Just  so, and 
with  jcarcely  less  slight,  is  the  paddle  handled  b^  ^ese  dex- 
terous squaws.  Nor  does  the  duc^  move  upon  ^e  surface  of 
the  ivater  with  greater  buoyancy,  or  stillness,  than  do  these 
birchen  canoes.  On  reaching  the  shore,  which  is  always 
approached  with  great  caution,  the  whole. company  rise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  where  they  all  sit,  the  better  to  stea- 
dy it,  and  are  out  upon  the  shore,  spreading  from  right  to 
left,  an4  with  a  celerity  not  much,  short  of  a  flock  of  their 
native  pigeons,  when  the  contents  of  a  gun  are  discharged 
amongst  them,  and  they  suddenly  pilch  from  the  bough  on 
which  they  had  been  resting,  and  scatter  in, the  woods.  One 
of  these  frail  vessels,  oh  being  thus  unburdened,  is  so  light, 
that  the  last  one  who  steps  out,  takes  it  by  one  of  the  bars 
tiiat  crosses  it  about  midway,  and  walks  out  with  it  upon  the 
shore,  as  if  it  were  a  basket 

I  have,  on  one  or  two'  occasions  before,  referred  to  the 
birchen  canoe,  in  the  hope  o{  making  you  conceive  clearly 
:all  that  relates  to  it,  and  the  manner  of  paddling  it;  but  have 
never  been  satisfied  with  my  attempts.  I  am  now  happily 
reli&^ed  from  all  further  necessity  o£  referring,  in  the  way 
of  description,  to  these  singular  conveyances,  which  you 
will  bear  in  mind  are  wholly  of  Indian  invention^  and 
which  the  white  man  has  never  been  able  to  improve,  by 
having  had  addressed  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Schoolcrafl, 
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the  following  be«itifiil  desoriptioti  of  the  oae  ia  which  we 
voyaged  it  to  this  place;  and  in  which  I  shall  retorny  taking 
Mr.  Lewis  with  me  to  sketch  the  Pictured  rocks,  &c» ;  and 
Ben  to  cooky  And  make  our  pallets. 

THE  BIRCHEN   CANOE. 

In  the  regkiD  of  lakes  vhere  the  blue  waters  sleepy 

Our  beautify  fabric  was  built; 
Light  cedar  supported  its  weight  on  the  deep, 

Aad  its  sides  with  the  suo-beams  were  gUt 

The  bright  leafy  bark  of  the  betula*  tree, 

^  A  flexible  sheathing  prorides; 

And  the  fir*s  threadj  roots  drew  the  parts  to  agree, 

And  bound  down-  its  high-sweUiag  sides. 

« 

No  compass  or  gaTcl  was  used  on  the  bark, 

.No  art  but  the  simplest  degree; 

Bat  the  structure  was  finished,  and  trm  to  remark, 

And  as  light  as  a  Sylph's  could  be. 

'  f 

Its  rim  was  with  tender  young  roots  woren  round. 

Like  a  pattern  of  wicker-work  rare; 
And  itppess'd  on  the  wares  with  as  lightsome  a  bound, 

As  a  basket  suspended  in  air. 

The  heaT*ns  in  their  brightness  and  i^ory  below, 

Were  reflected  quite  plain  to  the  liew; 
And  it  mor*d  like  a  swan-^with  as  graceful  a  show. 

Our  beautiful  birchen  oanoe. 

The  trees  on  the  shore  as  we  glided  along, 

Seemed  moTing  a  contrary  ways 
And  our  Toyageuos  li|iitened  their  toil  with  a  song. 

That  caused  ev'ry  heart  to  be  gay. 

And  still  as  we  floated  by  rock  and  by  sheU, 

Our  bark  raised  a  murmur  aloud ; 
And  it  danc*d  on  the  waves,  as  they  rose,  as  they  fall, 

.  Like  a  Fay  on  a  bri^t  summer  cloud. 

We  raid,  as  we  pass'd  o^er  the  liquid  expanse. 

With  the  landscape  in  smiling  array; 
How  blest  we  should  be,  if  our  lives  should  adTance, 

Thus  tranquil  and  sweeUy  away. 

^BetulapapyracsB. 
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Tke  «l(le»  ffttie  swBBt— Ml »  «kxii  wms  In 

Not  ftD  angry  surge  bent  on  the  shore, 
And  .we  gazed  on  the  water,  and  then  on  the  lt|^t, 
Till  oar  Tision  could  bear  it  no  more. 

Ob,  long  will  we  think  of  those  tihrer  bright  lakee, 
Abd  the  scenes  they  exposed  to  our  Tiew; 

Our  friends— and  the  wishes  we  formed  for  teir 
And  oar  bright  yellow  Wrekea 


The  Governor  having  determined  to  return  in  a  canoe, 
has  set  two  Indians  to  work  tu  build  one.  The  principal 
undertaker  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the  scalped  woman — but  he 
has  in  his  service  a  numerous  train  of  squaws  and  children, 
who  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  women,  in  fact, 
are  expected  to  labour  at  every  thing.  From  the  building 
of  a  lodge,  to  the  boiling  of  a  kettle;  and  from  the  making 
of  their  husbands'  moccasins^  to  the  construction  of  their 
canoes,  and  to  the  gumming  and  sewing  them  when  they 
require  it,  is  an  Indian  woman's  employment.  Every  spe- 
cies of  drudgery  is  imposed  upon  her.  They  are  literally 
the  pack  horses  too — for,  on  a  journey,  these  poor  creatures 
have  heaped  upon  them  heavy  burdens,  whilst  the  man  en- 
cumbers  himself  with  nothing  but  his  rifle,  if  he  has  one, 
and  if  not,  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  pipe,  and  his  pouch. 

I  have  attended  the  progress  of  the  work  in  building  this 
canoe.  It  is  curious  enough.  Stakes  are  driven  in  the 
ground  at  certain  distances,  along  each  side  of  where  the 
canoe  is  to  be  built,  and  for  the  entire  length  of  it  Pieces 
qf  bark  are  sewn  together  with  wattap,  and  placed  between, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  made  fast  to  them.  When 
the  bark  is  thus  in,  it  hangs  loose,  and  in  folds,  and  looks, 
without  its  regularity,  like  the  covers  of  a  book  with  its 
bacK  downwards,  its  edges  up,  and  the  leaves  out.  Next, 
the  cross  pieces  are  put  in,  pressing  out  the  rim,  and  giving 
to  the  upper  edges  the  form  which  the  canoe  is  to  bear — then 
the  ribs  are  pressed  in,  the  thin  sheathing,  in  strips,  being 
laid  between  them  and  the  bark,  and  these  (the  ribs,)  press 
out  the  bark,  and  give  form  and  figure  to  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  canoe.     Weights  (large  stones,)  are  put  on  the 
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]tK)ttotn  of  these  ribs^  which  had  been  preriottBly  mkked,  and 
kept  there  till  they  dry.  The  next  process  is  to  remote  the 
stakes,  gum  the  seams,  aUd  the  fabric  is  complete*  Theie 
remains  no  more  to  do  but  to  put  it  in  the  water,  where  it 
floats  like  a  feather.  This  canoe  is  thirty-six  feet  long,  and 
five  wide  across  the  middle. 

I  hope  to  take  home  with  me  some  interesting  rdics  from 
among  these  people,  and  some  drawings,  in  addition  to  those 
which  I  am  now  and  then  putting  aside  for  you,  the  better 
to  illustrate  my  correspondence,  and  which  are  intended  for 
the  office  in  Washington^  and  to  be  preserved  there  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious,  and  the  information  of  future  gene- 
rations, and  long  afler  the  Indians  themselves  will  have  been 
no  more.  I  am  anxious  to  accomplish  as  much  of  this  as  my 
time,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  me,  may  allow,  for  I  am 
pretty  certain  that,  although  my  time  is  so  limited  in  these 
regions,  another  opportunity  will  never  ^^in  occur  until  tbe 
Chippeways  shall  have  lost  their  character,  and  their  cos- 
tume, if  not  their  being.  This  remote  point,  so  in  the. heart 
of  the  interior,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  solitude  and  the 
lakes,  feels  to  me,  in  more  respects  than  one,  as  if  it  were 
somewhere,  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  least,  of  the  end  of 
the  wotldL  You  remember  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Thom- 
son's? I  have  often,  when  I  had  no  idea  of  ever  being  this  near 
to  the  "verge,^'  rehearsed,  (and  with  a  glow  of  rapture  which 
the  composition  of  so  much  sublimity  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce)— 

<*Sliou]d  fate  command  me  to  the  distant  Terg9 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barb*rou9  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song,  where  first  the  san 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  His  nought  to  me. 
Since  Grod  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  wide  waste,  and  in  the  city  full. 
And  where  he  vital  breathes  ihtrt  mudhejoff.** 

I  have  often  revolved  these  lines  in  my  mind  since  I  have 
been  removed  so  far  from  the  confines  of  civilized  life,  and 
placed  amidst  the  stillness,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  GUmI's 
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wtfrkfl. — ^Thejr  $re  dejrghiful  even  here,  w{iere  the  ^^setting 
beam'^  of  the  sun  shines  long  after  it  has  been  quenched 
with  you. 

The  thermpmeter  was,  to-d|iy,  at  two  o'clock,  at  80°! — 
This  may  serve  to  show  you  how  sharp  the  angles  are,  and 
how  sudden  is  the  ascent  from  cold  to  heat,  and  vice  versa* 

-No  objection  having  been  miatde  in  the  addresses  of  the 
diiefs  yesterdi^,  to  any  part  of  the  opening  address,  a  treaty 
is  prepared,  and  will,  to-morrow,  be  read  to  them,  section 
by  section;  and  after  the  signing,  we  shall  make  the  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers.  They  were  told  there 
was  another,  and  a  serious  subject,  to  which  their  attention 
would  be  called  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  I  believe 
they  all  anticipate  what  it  is. 

Kich-e-wy n  E'qua  is  better.  The  Doctor  and  myself  have 
just  returned  from  visiting  her.  Her  pulse  has  a  healthful 
action,  and  she  is  able  to  move  her  hand,  and  her  foot  Her 
appetite  is  good,  and  she  sleeps  well. 

Ben  had  his  courage  tested  this  evening.  It  was  whisper- 
ed that  some  Sieux  had  been  seen  on  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  this  morning.  He  came  early  to  inquire  if  I  had 
beard  it  I  told  him  I  supposed  it  was  only  rumour.  He 
looked  anxious,  and  was  not  at  all  satisfied.  Some  of  our 
company,  it  appears,  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  a  race,  had 
contrived  to  send  such  a  rumoijr  in  the  direction  of  Ben's 
ear^ — and  when  it  was  known .  he  hkd  caught  it,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  engage  three  young  Chippeways  to  j)aint  and  hide 
themselves  in  the  grass  near  the  spring,  and  when  he  should 
go  for  water  in  the  evening,  to  rise,  and  yell,  and  make  a 
feint  to  attack  him.  Ben  went  for  the  water  a  little  before 
the  time.  But  as  he  neared  the  spring,  they  crawled  to- 
wards him,  and  setting  the  grass  in  motion,  caught  his  atten- 
tion. He  stepped  quick  oVer  the  fence,  dipped  his  bucket 
into  the  spring,  and,  according  to  his  own  confession,  was 
just  about  to  run,  when,  as  they  rose  and  ran  towards  him, 
he  saw  one  of  them  laugh.  This  induced  him  to^  believe  it 
was  a  tricky  and  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  boldness. 
41 
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He  has  given  Dtit  *Hh9A  if  s  dangerous  to  repeat  the  attempt, 
for  so  sure  as  they  Ve  aiiye,  he'll  make  daylight  shine  through 
them."  •  It  is  easy  ,to  aee  that  Ben  is  anxious^  by  his  ear- 
nestness in  giving  out  what  he  means  to  do^  to  Avoid  the 
ofbligation  which  a  sndden  fright  might  impose  on  him  .to 
run;  and  the  laugh  which  he  perceives  would  be  general  at 
hb  expense.     Thermometer,  sun-down,  73^. 

€S«od  night 


American  Fur  Company^  s  establishment  ^  Ibnd  du  Lae^  ^ 

August  5,  18^6.    T.  sun-rise^  60*.     J 
MtDbar^** 

After  closing  my  letter  last  evening,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  wabana  would  be  danced;  and  that  fire-eaten 
would  exhibit  their  power  over  this  element.  Two  of  our 
company  went  to  witness  the  exhibition,  and  Ben,  of  course, 
who  follows  me  like  my  shadow.  On  arriving  at  the  lodge, 
which  was  about  sixty  yards  back  of  the  military  tents,  at 
shewn  in  the  drawing,  we  soon  saw  from  the  throng  of  In- 
dians around'  it,  that  the  ceremonies  \>^ere  to  be  conducted 
there.  So,  without  any  ceremony,  we  went  in,  and  crowd- 
ed down  between  the  Indians  that  were  seated,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty,  all  round  the  tent  The  ceremony  was  open- 
ed by  the  drum,  with  its  accustomed  thump,  thump,  thump, 
followed  by  an  occasional  yell  from  the  Indians.  The  two 
fires  that  had  been  burning,  one  at  each  end  of  the  lodge, 
were  nearly  extinguished.  Every  now  and  then  I  threw  in 
little  pieces  of  bark,  which  made  short-lived  flames,  enough 
to  discover  the  nakedness  of  the  Indians  who  were  around 
me,  and  their  eyes  shining  in  all  directions,  some  through 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  the  lodge,,  from  without,  and  others 
from  within,  who^  on  seeing  the  blaze,  would  be  turned  in- 
stantly towards  it.  A  little  girl,  at  one  end  of  the  lodge, 
and  an  old  woman  at  the  other,  commenced  the  ceremonies 
as  they  did  at  the  Sault — ^then  came  the  dancers  in  like  man- 
ner as  at  the  Sault,  also,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve, 
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vAxOf  whh  bodies  naked,  mnd  half  beM  and  constrained,  and 
yiolently  agitated,  would  gp  round  the  tent  up  one  side,  and 
dowQ'tiie  otbet*,  yelling  at  intervals,  and  multiplying,  the 
sounds  by  clapping  their  hands  on  their  mouths.  ^  All  at 
once,  and  by  tbrbwing  dirt  and  ashes  en  them,  the  retnaiof 
of  the  fires  were  extinguished,  when  for  a  moment  every 
thing  was  stilL  Then  the  drums  be^t  louder  and  quickeri 
and  the  sony;  broke  out  from  a  hundred  mouths — those  with* 
out,  joining  those  within,  until  it  was  one  loud  yell  of  savage 
eonfusio^i  In  the  midst  of  this,  three  or  four  Indians  went 
roui^d  the  circle  blowing  fire  from  their  mouths,  emitting 
thousands  of  sparks,  and  lighting  up,  by  means  of  themi 
their  fa^ses,  whilst  their  distended  cheeks  looked  like  lan<- 
terns.  As  one  of.  these  approached  the  place  where  I  was 
seated,  I  rose,  and  looking  into  his  mouth,  saw  in  whj^t.tlio 
deception:  consisted.  He  bad  a  reed,  or  some  other  hollow 
substance  between  his  teeth.  This  had  Jbeen  filled  with  pow<- 
der  and  combustible  materials — the  sii^ell  of  brimstone  was 
strong — and  lighted.  This  being  placed  between  his  teeth^ 
be  blew  out  its  fiery  contents — and  this  was  called  eating 
fire.  Several  of  them  took  up  live  coals  of  fire,  and  from 
their  manner  of  holding  them,  I  have  no  doubt  but  their 
hands  had  b^en  rubbed  with  something  that  guarded  the  skin 
from  the  action  of  fire,  but  was  not  able  to  ascertain  wJiat  it 
was.  The  Indian  into  whose  mouth  I  looked,  on  discover^ 
ing  me,  turned  short  round  and  extinguished  the  fire,  which 
I  presume  he  did  by  stopping  the,  ends  of  the  reed. 

This  is  the  whole  of  this  feat,  except  that  it  is  repeated 
many  times.  I  am  convinced,  that  all  the  accounts  we  have 
seen  of  Indians  eating  fire,  are  only  exaggerations  of  attempts 
at  deception  like  this. 

We  (the  Doctor,  myself,  apd  the  interpreter,)  paid  our  ac- 
customed morning  visit  to.£ieh-e-wyn  E'qua^  and  were 
gratified  to  find  her  much  improved.  There  is  every  symp* 
torn  of  returning  life  in  her  dead  limbs.  The  more  health* 
ful  action  of  the  other  parts  of  her  body  appears  to  be  com* 
louoicated,  io  {iurt  at  least,  from  those  members  from  which 
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life  has  been  so  long  excluded.  There  is  now  some  reason 
to  hope  that  this  child  of  affliction  may  once  more  walk. 
As  to  her  seeing,  this  is  more  uncertain.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  her  sight  may  be  restored.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  a  universally  healthful  action  of  the  system  may  pro- 
duce. But  thisy  to  be  continued,,  will  need  .the  healthful  ami 
invigorating  diet  of  which  the  poor  thing  wiH  be  deprived^ 
when  we  shall  have  left  here.  I  mean,  however,  to  leave  a 
supply,  and  special  directions  for  its  use;  But;  the  improvi* 
dence  and  want  of  skill  in  these  Indians,  it  is  to  he  feared, 
will  not  lead  them  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it-^-and  yet  no 
people  can  be  more  assiduous  than  arc  both  tlie  father  and' 
mother,  in  their  attentions  to  Iheir  s^ck  child.  We  find 
them  almost  stationary,  one  at  her  head,  and  the  other  at  her 
feet,  and  with  deeply  anxious  countenances,  watching  over 
her  helpless  frame.  Yet  we  hkye  to  feed  her — they  seem  to 
know  nothing  of  even  this  simplest  part  of  the  nursing  art. 
We  had  scarcely  en teiied  the  lodge  this  morning,  when  we 
saw  from  their  countenances  tiiat  the  girl  was  better.  On 
making  the  usual  inquiry,  they  both  looked  up  and  said^ 
**sAe^8  w//," —meaning,  doubtless,  that  Ae  had  no. pain, 
and  was  not  sick  at  her  stomacb^.as  she  had  always  been 
before. 

Our  council  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  usual  signal, 
when  the  treaty  was  read,  section  by  section^  and  interpret- 
ed. It  was  agreed  to  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  sign- 
ing consumed  much.  time.  It  is  true,  even  the  cross  is  made 
for  the  signer,  and  he  only  puts  the  nib  of  the  pen  on  it,  bat 
it  is  a  short  journey  to  travel  over  all  the  length,  and  the 
ups  and  downs  which  gen^*ally  enter  into  the  formation  of 
an  Indian's  name. 

The  signing  and  witnessing  having  be^n  gone  through 
with,  the  (!Ouncil  was  adjourned*  to  meet  again  this  afternooQ, 
at  the  firing  of  the  guns. 

The  council  met^  when,  according  to  arrangement,  I 
made  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers.  This 
being  done,  and  there  being  one  Indian  {iresent  belonging  te 
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the  Ldc  de  Flambeau  band,  and  who  was  of  the  party 
who  committed  the, murder,  he  was  called  up  and  formally 
examined.  He  is  clearly  innocent  Indeed  his  presence 
here  detnonstrates  that  It  was  in  proof  that  he  dissuaded 
the-  murderers  from  committing  the  act  We  told  iiim  if  he 
had  been  guilty,  we  would  have  taken  him  with  us,  antl 
tried. him  by  our  laws;  and  if,  on  proof,. he  had  turned  oot 
to  have  Had  a  hand  in  the  bloody  act,  he  should  have  been 
hanged.  Duriog  his  examination,  his  brother  came  up  to 
the  table  greatly  agitated*  He  showed  great  anxiety,  and 
said  he  knew  the  murderers  had  upbraided  him  because  he 
would  not  join  them.  Another  Indian  declared  that  he 
knew  he  was  innocent  The  Governor  said,  will  you  put 
your  hand  on  your  breast,  and  say  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Spirit?  The  moment  the  interpreter  put  this 
question,  be  looked  him  full  in  the  *face,  and  answered, 
"«m  la  dog  that  I  should  lieP'  This  Teply  is  some- 
what remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  near  resemblance 
to  <>ne  made  of  old,  **Is  thy  'servant  a  dog,"  &c.  but  on 
imother  account '  In  the  first  place,  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  on  which  an  Indian  sets  so  high  a  value  as  he  does 
upon  his  dOg.  This  is  proverbial.  Yet  he  is  constantly 
referred  to  as  an  oli^'ect  of  contempt!  Indians  never  swear— 
I  mean  until  they  learn  it  of  their  white  brothers — and  their 
most  degrading  epithet  is  to  call  their  opponents  dogs. 
Here  is  a  strange  uhipn  of  respedt  and  contempt  But  fur- 
ther. A  dog  is  considered  the  best  offering  to  their  enraged 
toanito,  and  often  in  a  storm  is  one  thrown  overboard  to 
appeaiie  him.  Tet  they  kill  him  and  eat  him,  and  consider 
a  feast  greatly  enriched  when  this  animal,  which  they  so 
highly  respect  as  never  to  be  without  them,  makes  part  of  it 
You  must  account  for  this  strange  variety  in  an  Indian's 
notions,  and  his  tastc^  in  regard  to  the  dog.  We  smoked 
with  the  suspected  Indian,  and  told  him  we  were  satisfied  of 
his  innocence. 

To-morrow  is  appointed  to  receive  the  answer  to  our  de- 
mand.    On  the  adjournment  of  the  council,  to  enliven  the 
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young  add  gratify  the  old,  we  threw  out,  to  be  senmbled 
for,  various  little  matters.  Some  were,  thrown  on  the  top« 
of  the  houses.  '  There  is  no  place  tod  high  or  too  deep  for 
these  Indians  to  gt>  after  what  will  add  to  their  stores.  If 
in  the  riyer,  they  will  plunge  in;*  and  if  on  the  house  top, 
they  feel  no  less  hesitation  in  going  there.  Here  we  had  an 
Importunity  of  witnetoing  the  activity  which  eharacterizei 
these  people.  Their  unbound  limbs,  free  in  their  action, 
give  them  pow^r  over  any  thing,  if  it  be^  where  it  is  possi- 
ble for  man  to  get  They  have  no  fear.  They  clamber  up 
the  sides  add  ends  of  these  houaes  and  over  their  eaves,  and 
race  and  fumble  on  their  roofs  with,  as  little  unconcern,  ^b 
if  they  were  on  the  ground.  ^ 

The  Indian  examined  \fy  us  yesterday^  came  forward  this 
morning,  in  company  with  his  brother,  and  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Lac  du^Ftambeau  band,  said  they  were  pre-, 
pkred  wiih  ^eir  ansyrer;  and.  again  his  brother -came  for- 
ward and  declared  their  chi^  was  innocent  He  gave  his 
word  further,  and  said  Mr.  Schoolcraft  knew  he  was.  He 
made  a  request  that  wampum  might  be  sent  to  him,  that 
they  might  all  walk  in  the  same  path.  This,  he  said,  would 
enable  them  to  apprehend  the  murderera;  who  did  not  live 
.  near  them,  but  far  off.  This  took  place  before  the  council 
met,  and  we  were  induced  to  believe  fnAn  it  that  we  should 
receive  a  pledge  of  theil*  purpose  to  apprehend  and  deliver 
the  murderers. 

At  half  past  ten  the  (Council  .met  We  told  them  we 
were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  answer  to  our  demand 
of  yesterday.  The  four  principal  men  of  the  Lett  du  Flam- 
beau band  came  forward,  shook  h^pds,  and  told  us  they  had 
but  little  to  say;  that  one  would  speak,  and  his  words  would 
be  the  words  of  all>  and  thatthey  hoped  their  fathers  would 
listen  to  them.  They  said  they  had  with  them  no  young 
men,  and  they  felt  it  hard  to  give  an  answer.  That  they 
would  go  home  first,  see  their  young  men,  and  then  give  an 
answer.  Their  speaker  then  placed  before  us  two  belts  of 
wampum,  and  said,  this  is  to  show  that  we  two  are  of  ene 
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mind.  These  belts  of  wampum  were  covered  over  with 
earth  of  a  bluish  cast.  I  inquired  why  they  were  thus 
covered  with  earth.  They  said  their  wampum  was  sorry^ 
meaning  the  occasion  was  a  mournful  one. 

They  were  told  their  answer  to  our  demand  was  riot 
satisfactory;  and  that  they  could  not  council  with  their 
young  men,  for  they  were  not  here.  We  demanded  an  an- 
swer then.  We  told  them  we  believed  their  war  chief, 
Ke-wajf^we-nutf*^  was  innocent;  and,  in  proof  of  our  sin- 
cerity,.presented  a  belt  of  wampum  to  be  given  to  him — 
that  henceforth  he  might  come  and  go  in  safety  and  at  plea- 
sure. But  as  to  the  murderers,  we  must  have  them — ^and 
their  answer  must  be  given  now. .  . 

After  a  little  constiltation,  they  answered' — ^^we  will  de- 
liver them  at  the  Saulty  or  at  Cfreen  bay^  next  spring.^^ 

We  expressed  our  gratification  at  the  answer;  and  told 

them  it  would  save  their  people  from  great  calamity.     For 

their  great  father  would  not  sit  still  until  his  white  children's 

blood  should  be  washed  out     These  proceedings  will  appear 

.  more  at  large  in  the  Secretary's  report  of  them,  t 

The  council  was  then  adjourned  udtil  the  afternoon,  when 
it  was  re-assenibled,  and  honours  were  conferred  by  a  pre- 
sentation of  medals  to  the  chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  young 
mea  of  distinction.  The  Governor  referred  the  address  on 
the  occasion  to  me,  and  which  was  also  to  embrace,  as  a  last 
one,  a  review  of  the  past,  and  some  references  to  the  future. 
This  I  presume  will  also  appear  in  the  proceedings,  i 

To-morrow  we  shall  distribute  the  goods,  and  flour,  and 
pork.  This  being  done  we  shall  embark,  and  look  towards 
the  rising  sun.  *'  EVery  thing  was  begun,  and  has  continued, 
and  ended  well.  The  Indians  express  themselves  in  terms  of 
thankfulness.  They  say  their  great  father's  hand  is  full  of 
good  things.     I  >iave  no  doubt  the  impressions  made  upon 

*  I  bare  rBcei?«d,  sineo  mj  return,  a  likeness  of  Uiis  chief,  by  Mr. 
M^Cleiry  of  the  garrison  at  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie.  It  is  said  to  be  excel, 
lent 

t  See  Appendix.  |  Ibid. 
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young  and  old  will  not  be  easily  effaced.  Many  prejudice 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing  before,  are  dissipated;  and  feelings  of  friendship  are 
produced.  A  policy  of  a  certain  description  I  perceive  to  be 
necessary.  I  think  I  see  wherein  we  have  been  deficient 
along  this  entire  frontier.     But  this  is  oflBcial. 

Just  at  sun-down  there  arrived  fifteen  fine  looking  men  from 
Sangue, or  Leach  lake.  Their  arrival  was  followed  by  a  dance, 
such  as  I  have  before  described.  These  nien  are  from  the  high- 
est point  reached  by  Pike,  and  further,  in  that  direction^  it 
is  believed,  than  any  white  man,  except  a  trader,  and  Gov- 
ernor Cass  in  his  late  tour,  ever  penetrated.  They  report 
that  another  party  is  expected  to-night  These  men  border 
the  country  contiguous  to  the  Sieux.  Their  arrival  will  de- 
lay us,  as  we  esteem  it  to  be  of  importance  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  also  all  that  has  been  done.  And  we  wish  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  arrangement  While  I  write  another  par- 
ty of  thirty-six  have  arrived. 

Thermometer,  sun-down,  60*^.  Ever  yours. 


Jlmerican  Fur  Ck>mpan%f8  ettabliahmenty  Ihnd  duZaCt') 

Aug.  7, 18^,  71  bun-rUty  57"*.     $ 

Mt  Dear  ***    , 

Still  colder,  and  tlie  '^crackling  faggot''  in  the  ad- 
joining room  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  thefmometer. 

Last  night  at  abqut  nine  o'clock  we  were  informed  sl  Jong- 
leur was  about  to  commence  his  ceremonies.  We  went  to 
see  how  these  were  conducted.  The  fixture  was  of  poles, 
such  as  I  have  describ^4»  but  instead  of  these  being  covered 
with  matSy  or  bark,  they  were  wrapped  round  with  the  saib 
belonging  to  a  couple  of  barges,  and  these  were  made  fast  to 
the  poles  by  means  of  ropes.  We  f^und  the  Jongleur  sit- 
ting near  this  place  of  his  incantations^  with  about  twenty 
Indians,  all  silent  as  the  grave.  Nobody  felt  free  to  disturb, 
by  saying  a.  word,  the  apparent  solemnity.  We  had  not 
been  long  at  the  spot  before  he  rose  from  his  seat  on  the 
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gronndi  climbed  to  the  top  of  this  enclosure,  and  which,  by 
the  way,  and  iw  far  as  it  goes,  resembles  in  figure  a  shot 
tower,  and  sitting  for  a  while  composedly  at  the  top,  begun 
in  a  low  tone  to  utter  sounds  which  were  not  intelligible 
eyen  to  the  interpreter — these  increased  louder,  and  louder, 
until  he  reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  voice,  when  it  was 
gradually  lowered  again  to  those  scarcely  audible  sounds-^ 
when  he  sat  silent 

The  interpreter  told  me  so  far  as  he  could  qatch  his  ex- 
pressions, that  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
in  which  he  begged  him  to  send  him  devils;  and  to  give  him 
power  over  ^em,  to  compel  them  to  obey  his  commands. 
He  then  sang  an  Indian  air,  without  worda,  and  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  the  enclosure.  After  he  was  there  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  spoke,  when  three  Indians  following  each 
other,  walked  round  tfie  enclosure  several  times,  with  their 
hands  on  it  Two  of  them  sat  down,  and  one  of  them  stood 
to  receive  and  impart  the  questions  and  answers.  Before 
any  one  spoke,  however,  the  place  was  violently  shaken-^ 
when  presently  we  heard  something  fall  upon  the  ground 
within,  with  great  weight  It  shook  again,  and  again,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  shake,  and  whilst  the  jongleur  was  mak- 
ing a  strange  noise  within,  widi  a  tremulous  crying  kind  of 
a  voice,  the  sound  was  again  heard  as  if  something  had  fallen 
within,  of  great  weight  We  counted  fifteen  of  these  sounds. 
These  we  were  told  were  the  lighting  down  of  the  devils 
sent  him  by  the  Great  Spirit  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 

It  was  now  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  be  put  to  him;  when  he  was  asked, 
<*What  his  great  father  at  Washington  was  doing  at  that  time?^' 
The  place  was  instantly  and  violently  shaken,  when  we  were 
told  a  devil  had  been  sent  to  see.  The  answier  was  present- 
ly announced,  preceded  by  another  shake.  It  was  this--* 
^^He  is  doing  nothing;  but  is  sitting  quietly  thinking  about 
this  treaty:  but  has  people  all  around  him  with  white  papers 
before  them."  After  a  few  more  questions  and  answers,  I 
left  the  poor  fellow,  but  not  before  I  heard  it  announced  that 
42 
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the  devils  were  thirsty,  and  wanted  something  to  drink.  ^-^ 
This  was,  of  course,'  a  call  for  whiskey.  A  little,  and  that 
little  well  diluted,  was  given  to  them,  and  some  tobacco. 

The  only  proof  I  got  of  any  thing  by  my  visit  to  this 
place  of  superstition,  was  the  opinron  of  the  jongleur  him- 
self, and  which  is  doubtless  the  opmion  of  the  rest,  that  this 
treaty  is  the  greatest  thing  that  is  now  going  on  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth;  and  that  as  such,  it  is  that  wMch  engrosses 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  any  thing  else. 

Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  tell  you  that  this 
Indian  shook  the  poles  of  the  enclosure  himself;  nor  that  the 
lighting  down  of  the  devils,  was  nothing  more  than  the  fatt- 
ing from  his  own  hands  of  a  stone  which  he  had  within.  As 
to  his  answers,  they  are  simple,  and  the  whole  contrivance 
but  demonstrates  how  superstitious  these  people  are.  The 
Indians  all  around  believe  in  the  whole  afiair,  and  consider 
the  answers  as  oracular.  This  faith  of  theirs  is  built  upoa 
the  slight  foundation  which  has  been  produced  by  a  few  an- 
swers which  have  turned  out  to  be  true^-such  as  the  answer 
to  the  (question — "when  will  the  storm  cease?*' — '*when  will 
our  friends  arrive?*' — **are  our  warriors  victorious?" — and 
the  like.  One  answer  that  shall  be  true,  operates  like  the 
prize  in  a  lottery.  It  is  remembered,  but  the  blanks  are 
forgotten. 

It  is  out  of  such  flimsy  materials  as  I  have  collected  at  this 
ceremony,  that  travellers  sometimes  manufacture  facts.  It 
is  all  a  sham — Indians^  although  they  pretetid  to  divination, 
and  to  eat  fire,  are  no  more  expert  in  these  performances^ 
than  other  people. 

At  the  signal  of  three  guns,  Uie  multitude  assembled — 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  some  dogii.  This  was  the 
first  time  we  had  before  us  the  entire  collection  of  Indians. 
The  women  and  children,  hitherto,  remained  in  their  lodges; 
now  they  were  all  assembled;  and  to  the  number,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  nearly  seven  hundred.  Only  the  chiefs  sit  in 
council,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  woman  from  Montreal 
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riirer,  wh%u  otkers  sit  there  by  deputation.  Never  before 
had  I  witnessed  such  a  display,  nor  such  an  exhibition  of 
nakedness  and  wretchedness;  nor  such  varieties  of  both. — 
From  the  infant  tied  to  its  cradle,  and  to  the  back  of  its 
mother,  to  the  big  Buffaloe;  from  the  little  fellow  with  a 
dress  made  of  raccoon  skins,  himself  not  much  above  the 
siae  ef  that  animal,  and.  looking,  except  his  face,i  for  all  the 
world  like  one  of  them  on  its  hind  feet,  to  Wa-^m-boesh-kaa, 
one  of  the  Sandy  lake  chie&,  dressed  like  a  king  Saul.  I 
have  got  his  likeness  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  calumet, 
and  pouch,  and  smoking.  His  head  dress  is  made  of  the 
feathers  of  the  duck's  breast,  and  the  wood-peckers^  bills,  and 
the  red  feathers  from  the  head  of  that  bird,  between.  His 
wrists  are  ornamented  in  like  manner;  and  around  his  neck 
he  wears  an  ornament  of  horse  hain 

> 

The  invitation  for  this  assemblage  was  given  out  yester- 
day; but  the  Indians  from  Lake  de  Corbeau,  and  Leach  lake, 
having  arrived  last  evening,  and  it  having  been  determined 
to  explain  every  part  of  the  proceedings  to  them,  and  fully 
to  impress  upon  them  all  that  had  taken  place,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  chiefs  would  be  expected  to  take  their  seats 
in  council,  -and  that  the  presents  would  be  given  out  in  tlie 
afternoon.  The  reason  was,  of  course,  explained.  The  new 
comers  acquiesced  in  what  had  been  done,  and  signed  the 
treaty.  Just  as  the  crowd  got  in  motion,  two  young  men 
were  seen  to  loolc  at  one  another,  step  up  quick,  meet,  em- 
brace, kiss,  and  instantly  exchange  blankets!  They  were  re- 
lations, and  had  lived  apart,  and  wide  off  from  each  other  in 
different  parts  of  the  nation,  and  had  not  met  until  now,  for 
some  years.  They  appear  to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
I  notice  they  are  much  together. 

At  three  o'clock  the  guns  were  fired,  and  the  multitude 
re-assembled,  and  were  arranged  in  bands  by  their  interpre* 
ters,  and  seated  in  a  great  circle  on  the  ground.  Thus  ar- 
ranged, the  distribution  of  presents  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued until  near  sun-down,  when  the  appearance  of  a  gust 
made  it  necessary  to  postpone  it^  and  what  remained  to  be 
done  was  deferred  until  to-morrow. 
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The  manner  of  conducting  this  business  was  new  to  me, 
and  it  was  interesting.  By  turning  to  the  drawing  of  our 
council,  you  will  see  a  square  opposite  our  table.  In  this 
the  presents,  on  being  brought  from  the  store  house,  ware 
deposited.  First,  about  twelve  hundred  knives — ^two  kegs 
of  tobacco,  broken  up  and  the  twists  separated.  We  began 
with  these.  To  every  man  and  wpman  was  given  a  knife. 
This  was  the  firtt  present  They  were  taken  round  by  the 
interpreters  and  our  agents,  to  each  of  whom  a  band  was  al« 
lotted.  The  knives  holding  out,  one  was  given  also  to  every 
youth.  Here  i^ere  nearly  seven  hundred  savage  hands  put 
in  possession  of  a  knife,  and  by  a  single  whoopj  and  the  on- 
aet  of  a  single  chief,  we  cotild  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  twink- 
ling. Under  an  attack  so  sudden,  and  every  Indian,  or  eve- 
ry seven  Indians,  selecting  their  man,  the  work  might  have 
been  accomplished  before  the  military  could  have  cocked 
their  guns,  or  even  themselves  warded  off  the  attacks  upon 
their  own  persons.  The  capture  of  Mr.  Astor's  ship,  the 
Tonquiny  and  the  murder  of  her  crew,  occurred  to  me.  I 
believe  it  happened  thus: — ^This  ship  had  penetrated  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  above  the  Columbia  river,  and  as  far 
as  Queen  Charlotte's  sound,  when  her  commander,  in  a  traffic 
with  the  natives,  and  in  a  fit  of  excitement,  struck  one  of 
them  across  the  face  with  an  otter  skin.  They  left  the  ship, 
when  she  proceeded  further.  The  natives  were  seen  on  the 
shore.  They  gave  signs  of  a  desire  to  trade.  The  interpre* 
ter  warned  the  commander^^he  recollected  the  aet  of  his 
having  struck  the  Indian,  and  noticed  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  and  foresaw  their  design.  His  admonitions 
Were  disregarded.  The  Indians  came  on  board— exchangat 
were  eflfected,  and  no  signs  were  made  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  warn  the  captain  to  be  upon  his  guard.  A  Mr. 
MCoy,  a  man  well  experienced  in  the  Indian  character^ 
begged  the  captain  to  lieware.  It  had  no  effect  Nothing 
indicated  hostile  intentions;  and  the  Indians  were  about  to 
go  on  shore,  when  the  chief  turning  short  about,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  something,  told  the  captain  they  were  well  pleased 
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with  the  trettment  they  had  receiyed,  and  with  the  exchan- 
ges that  had  been  made,  but  added,  they  were  going  on  shore 
without  a  knife,  and  hoped  this  important  article  might  be 
added.  The  captain,  not  suspecting  the  design  of  these  peo* 
pie,  ordered  a  knife  a-piece  to  be  given  to  them.  Mean- 
while they  so  arranged  themselves  as  to  be  near  each  of  the 
crew,  and  on  receiving  the  knives,  they  immediately  plung- 
ed them  into  their  hearts.  Two  or  three  only  escaped  this 
sudden  massacre,  and  ihey  were  aloft.  They  instantly,  on 
noticing  the  catastrophe  on  deck,  descended  with  the  view 
of  getting  below,  and  there  arming  themselves.  They  were 
cut  very  much  to  pieces  in  their  descent,  but  by  tumbling 
into  the  hatchway,  escaped  with  their  lives.  They  were 
pursued;  but  forcing  through  into  the  arms-room,  they  clos- 
ed the  door,  and  fired  among  the  Indians,  and  cleared  the 
deck.  They  were,  however,  incompetent  to  manage  the 
ship.  In  this  desperate  condition  they  enticed  the  natives 
on  board,  and  when  the  ship  was  full  of  them,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors, whose  name  was  Lewis,  fired  the  magazine,  blew  up 
the  ship,  and  destroyed  all  the  Indians  who  were  on  board, 
i^d  Ikus  revenged  the  deaths  of  the  crew,  and  died  at  the 
same  moment  with  those  upon  whom  he  wreaked  this  sum- 
mary  vengeance. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  for  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  Indian  character,  to  comprehend  the  workings  and 
purposes  of  the  hearts  of  these  people.  Their  power  consists 
in  great  part  in  stratagem.  But  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  character  will  enable  any  person  to  avoid  and 
elude  the  most  of  their  plans^ 

Here  we  too  were  surrounded  by  knives,  a  nM)st  important, 
indeed,  indispensible  implement  with  an  Indian;  but  in  truth, 
my  dear  ***,  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend.  I  believe  no* 
body  looked  any  the  sharper  under  this  display  of  knives, 
except  Ben,  who  has  an  innate  dread  of  an  Indian.  My  own 
opinion  is,  these  poor  fellows,  having  felt  our  bounty, would 
have,  to  a  man,  died  for  us.  We  are  perfectly  safe  in  hav- 
ing them  around  us.     They  look  upon  us  as  benefactors  and 
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friends-— and  although  a  white  man  may  now  and  then  b© 
found  base  enough  to  attack  his  benefactor,  I  know  no  in- 
stance in  which  an  Indian  ever  did  so. 

Next  to  the  knives,  ^e  sent  round  the  tobacco — every 
man  and  woman,  a,nd  the  widow^s  badge^  got  a  twist.  Then 
a  handkerchief;  then  calico  for  a  shirt  a-piece — ^then  cloth 
for  leggins — ;then  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  cloth  for  the  auzeum 
— then  cloth  for  petticoats  for  the  women — then  blankets, 
when  the  prospect  of  rain  put  a  stop  to  further  issues. 

I  noticed  the  effect  each  gift  had  on  this  expecting  multi- 
tude as  it  was  brought  out  from  the  store-bouse.  New  joy 
would  sparkle  in  every  eye.  The  little  naked  children 
would  run  about  almost  frantic;  the  squaws  would  utter 
their  exclamatory  **»^w,''  which  is  peculiar  to  the  women; 
the  boys  and  girls  clap  their  bands  and  toss  themselves  about, 
whilst  the  old  men  smoked  away  like  steam  engines.  Aod 
as  the  dispensers  of  these  gifts  would  go  round,  every  eye 
would  follow  them,  and  with  an  imploring  look,  when  every 
now  and  then  a  fear  would  manifest  itself,  lest  they  who 
indulged  it  might  be  passed.  Amidjst  all  this,  the  howling 
of  the  dogs  on  the  island  testified  their  loneliness  wh|p  left 
by  their  inmates  of  the  lodges,  whilst  some  few,  in  spite  of 
the  Indian  method  of  keeping  them  at  home,  had  awam4>ver. 
That  method  consists  in  tying  a  piece  of  wattap  around  their 
necks,  and  putting  one  of  the  fore  feet  of  the  dog  through  it 
Some  of  these,  however,  ventured  to  swim  across^with  three 
legs,  and  varied  the  scene,  by  furnishing  to  the  little  fellows 
subjects  to  play  with. 

Now  put  all  these  presents  together^— a  knife — a  plug  of 
tobacco— (these  held  out  to  go  round  double,)  a  handker- 
chief—cloth for  a  pair  of  leggins — some  flints — a  piece  of 
calico  for  a  shirt — the  quarter  of  a  yard  of  cloth;  and  to  the 
women,  some  ribbai^ds,  and  green  and  red  worsted,  and  you 
will  see,  so  far,  what  each  received,  except  the  blankets, 
and  these  were  only  suflBciently  numerous  for  a  supply  to 
the  chiefs  and  the  old  women,  and  then  think  how  much 
pleasure  such  a  present  would  afford  to  the  Inost  ordinary 
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menial  in  our  part  of  the  world.  Yet,  my  dear  ***,  to 
naked,  friendless,  and  in  all  respects,  destitute  people,  who 
never  before  saw  such  a  collection  of  desirable  things  toge- 
ther, the  present  gave  more  real  joy,  and  will  prove  a  more 
substantial  benefit,  than  would  the  arrival  of  an  East  India- 
man  to  some  people  who  are  known  to  you.  Thus  it  is,  we 
appreciate  a  good  conferred,  not  according  to  its  cost,  but 
according  to  its  value  to  ourselves,  and  our  need  of  it— and 
if  there  be  any  one  pleasure  on  earth  more  pqre  than  the 
rest,  it  is  that  which  is  derived  from  feeding  the  hungry, 
and  clothing  the  naked,  and  in  conferring  benefits  on  the 
destitute,  and  making  the  miserable  happy. 

Among  the  articles  to  be  given  out  to*day,  will  be  fish- 
hooks— an  important  item  in  the  catalogue  of  Indian  sup- 
plies, as  without  these  they  would  often  suffer  more  than 
they  do  for  something  to  eat  After  a  distribution  is  made 
of  these,  we  shall  divide  our  supply  of  pork  and  flour  among 
all  the  bands,  and  to  every  family.  Fortunately,  we  have 
a  large  supply,  which  will  enable  those  who  are  here  to 
make  those  glad  who  have'  remained  at  their  respective 
lodges  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  chieis  say  they 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  live  before.  They  are  all  de- 
lighted, and  are  loud  in  their  expressions  of  thankfulness. 
We  give  out  for  each  person,  big  and  little,  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  pork,  and  a  pound  of  flour,  a  day.  How  un- 
like their  customary  fare!  Many  weeks  pass  with  this  wretch- 
ed population,  in  which  no  day  brings  with  it  a  full  meal; 
and  often,  and  for  days  together,  they  have  not  a  mouthful 
of  any  thing  except  roots,  or  berries.  This  has  been  a  feast- 
ing jubilee  to  nearly  seven  hundred  Chippeways,  and  never 
will  they  forget  it. 

Kich-e-wyn  E'qua,  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,  has  every 
prospect  of  getting  well,  except  her  blindness.  There  are 
no  symptoms  more  favourable  in  regard  to  this  than  when  I 
wrote  you  last,  except  that  now  she  is  entirely  relieved  from 
pain  in  her  head. 
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How  beautiAiIly  did  this  seventh  day  of  August  cloael 
Just  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  in  a  clear  sky,  a  beautiful 
arch  spanned  the  hearens  in  the  east,  rich  throughout,  frona 
its  bases,  which  rested  in  the  mountains,  and  tinged  the  trees 
amidst  which  they  rested,  with  its  glory,  and  with  those 
same  colours  which  I  have  so  often  looked  at  and  admired 
at  home.  High  up  did  this  arch  spring,  and  full  against  the 
sky,  and  where  it  will  always  be  seen  whilst  the  sun  ccm- 
tinuea  to  set  in  the  west  .  This  was  the  first,  and  as  we  hope 
to  leave  here  the  day  after  to-morrow,  it  will  doubtless  be 
the  last  bow  I  shall  ever  see  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  Superior^ 
or  perhaps  ever  again,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  home.  I  saw  it  fade  away  and  dief-^-and  * 
could  but  regret  that  any  thing  so  lovely  should  be  so  eva- 
nescent The  Chij^ways  call  it  Ne-gua-gun,  the  same 
name  they  give  to  the  pole  which  they  bend  over,  and  to 
which  they  tie  their  snare  string. 

Grood  night— ever  yours. 


American  Fur  Company^  s  estaMhhmentj  Fond  du  Lac,  > 

August  8,  ld26.     T.  sun-rise,  56".     ) 
My  Deak  •** 

This  is  a  beautiful  morning — and  though  l^iere  is 
so  much  to  enjoy  in  its  loveliness,  and  in  the  fine  wholesome 
air  that  we  breathe  here,  I  cannot  but  indulge  tiie  wish  to 
know  how  all  are  at  home.  The  time  may  arrive,  perhaps, 
when,  if  the  ingenuity  of  man  shall  continue  to  develope  it- 
self as  it  has  done  for  the  last  twenty  years,  we  may,  in 
twenty  years  more,  be  able  in  a  few  hours,  and  through  the 
air,  to  pass  over  the  extent  of  space  that  now  separates  me 
from  you  all.  Cowper,  I  remember,  referred  to  the  period, 
but  when,  he  did  not  venture  to  predict,  when  the  air  would 
be  the  highway  of  communication  from  placed  to  place,  and 
the  earth  darted  by  the  travelling  cominunity.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  much  inore  unreasonable  than  a  pre- 
diction would  have  appeared,  if  made  fifty  years  ago,  that 
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trave^IerB  could  be  able  at  this  time  to  go  with  certninty  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  in  twelve  hours;  or  that  our  cities 
would  be  lighted  with  gas— or  that  such  cities  as  Lexington 
and  Cincinnati  should  take  the  place  of  the  forests  in  the 
time  they  have,  and  be  what  they  now  are. 

There  is  a  patch  of  wheat  in  the  enclosure  back  of  the 
buildings;  as  shewn  in  the  drawing,  and  I  mention  this 
merely  to  state  that  it  is  raised,  not  to  be  ground,  as  we  grind 
wheat,  for  there  are  no  mills  in  this  country,  nor  to  be  eaten 
by  being  pounded  into  flour,  but  for  chickens'  victuals,  and 
to  mention  that  it  is  only  just  now  in  full  heading.  It  is 
spring  wheat — indeed  all  kinds  of  sowing  must  be  made  here 
after  the  winter  is  past  It  is  true,  it  was  sown  a  little  later 
than  it  might  have  been,  on  account  of  a  freshet  which  swept 
over  all  this  place  last  spring,  and  carried  away  every  thing 
that  could  be  floated.  The  cattle  took  to  the  hills  for  safety, 
but  found  nothing  there  to  subsist  upon.  They  returned  to 
the  valley  with  lowing,  and  in  great  distress,  but  found  no 
relief  until  the  trees  budded,  when,  to  save  them  from  perish^ 
ing,  immense  quantities  were  cut  down,  that  they  might  feed 
upon  the  young  shoots.  This  same  freshet,  I  believe  I  have 
mentioned,  destroyed  the  wild  rice — and  this  makes  our  visit 
with  the  supplies  we  have  brought  with  us,  so  opportune. 
We  are  here  at  a  moment  of  the  utmost  need  of  the  poor 
Indians,  and  being  met  at  such  a  moment,  they  put  a  corres- 
pondingly higher  value  on  our  presents. 

Every  thing  was  put  in  motion  early  this  morning.  The 
military  in  their  fatigue  dress — the  voyageurs  by  the  sides 
of  their  canoes,  with  little  fires  near  them  at  which  the  gum 
is  melted,  send  up  their  smoke  into  the  brightness  of  the 
morning.  The  noise  of  hammers  and  saws,  and  the  split- 
ting up  of  boxes  and  making  others,  in  which  to  pack  away 
our  supplies,  all  indicate  a  speedy  embarkment  On  the 
island  too,  and  all  over  the  valley,  the  lodges  have  turned 
out  their  mahogany  coloured  population,  and  even  the  dogs 
•eem  to  prick  up  more  fiercely  their  fox  ears,  and  frisk  about 
with  uncommon  animation,  as  if  the  bustle  were  understood 
43 
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by  them  too.  Every  caDoe  is  out  of  the  water,  and  by  theh' 
•ides  are  seen  the  squaws  and  little  girls  with  their  ooals  of 
fire  between  split  sticks,  blowing  them  into  heat,  and  then 
applying  the  fire  on  the  gum  along  the  seams  of  their  canoes 
to  soften  it,  whilst  with  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pressed  into  the  cracks  which  an  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air 
had  occasioned.  This  being  done,  nothing  remained  but  to 
receive  the  flour  and  pork,  unwrap  the  bark  and  mats  from 
the  poles  of  their  lodges,  roll  th^m  up,  and  step  lightly  into 
their  canoes,  and  away.  The  men,  amidst  all  this  bustle  of 
preparation,  touch  nothing — but  all  over  the  ground  they 
ait  smoking,  or  stroll  idly  about,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
of  the  arrival  of  the  hour  when  the  promised  drink  of  whis- 
key is  to  be  given,  at  the  close  of  alL 

How  true  it  is,  that  civilized  and  polished  society  may  be 
always  traced  by  the  treatment  the  sex  receives.  These 
ministering  angels — heaven's  best  gift  to  man,  in  whom  all 
that  is  delicate,  and  tender,  and  lovely,  centre;  to  whom 
man,  in  his  improved  and  polished  state,  turns  his  imploring 
and  fond  eye  in  all  his  sorrows,  and  on  whom  he  loves  to 
lavish  his  blessings. — ^But  these,  among  the  uncivilized,  are 
the  drudges — **the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.'* 
What  though  they  be  nursing  mothers,  and  display  all  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  fondness  of  a  mother's  love, 
yet  upon  them  all  manner  of  burdens  are  imposed,  and  they 
are  the  slaves,  and  not  the  glory  and  happiness  of  man. 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back  my  home — ^my  circle  of  "few 
friends,  and  not  wishing  more." — 0,  yes^  speed  the  baik 
that  shall  return  me  soon  to  the  circle  that  is  so  dear  to  me, 
and  the  absence  from  which  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  deplore. 

The  hour  for  re-assembling  the  multitude  arrived,  and  the 
three  guns  having  announced  it,  they  came 

"Trooping  like  chickens  to  Uie  house-wife's  eftO,*' 

from  every  direction — across  the  river,  into  which  the  ca- 
noes were  liftied  in  a  twinkling;  down  the  mountain  sides — 
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along  the  picket  fences,  and  some  from  the  buildings,  where 
they  had  been  to  watch  over  the  refuse  of  the  tables,  and 
pick  up  what  they  could  find.  One  mixed  multitude  wai 
soon  on  the  ground — and  in  such  confusion  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  they  never  could  be  arranged  in  any  tolerable 
order.  But  on  being  told  that  all  the  children,  with  their 
mothers,  were  desired  to  be  seated  together,  they  soon  dis- 
covered their  readiness  to  comply,  and  the  men,  and  those 
of  the  women  who  had  no  children,  inclining  one  way,  left 
the  mothers,  with  their  charges,  to  take  their  places  as  they 
were  directed.  Here  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  At  least 
two  hundred  naked  children,  some  tied  with  strings,  and 
others' with  the  tender  roots  of  the  cedar,  to  the  fastenings 
of  their  mothers'  petticoats — about  fifty  of  them  at  their 
mothers'  breasts,  and  fifty  more  crying,  whilst  their  mothers 
were  aD  busy  in  tiieir  endeavours  to  hush  into  some  sort  of 
quiet  this  tumult,  which  was  heightened  by  the  howling  of 
the  dogs  at  the  lodges  on  the  island,  and  whose  cries  were 
occasioned  from  being  left  there  by  their  owners.  A  partial 
qutet  having  been  secured,  it  was  agreed  to  give  to  each  of 
these  little  naked  foresters  as  much  calico  as  would  make  it 
a  shirt;  and  to  every  one  of  them,  accordingly,  this  present 
was  made,  and  which  was  more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of 
their  mothers  and  fathers  had  ever  had  in  their  lives,  or  even 
so  much  as  seen.  Then  it  was,  the  ^^neau^^  was  heard  from 
fifty  mouths  at  a  time;  and  then  an  ticks  were  cut  by  the  lit- 
tle fellows  who  could  run  at  all,  or  even  stand.  Some,  on 
receiving  the  calico,  would  tie  it  round  their  necks,  and  gal- 
lop round  their  mothers  with  it,  and  getting  it  tangled 
round  their  legs,  would  fall  down,  and  kick,  and  cry,  when 
their  mothers  would  reach  after  them,  and  taking  them  by 
their  feet,  or  their  arms,  pull  them  in,  brush  ofi*  the  dirt, 
and  quiet  them,  when  they  would  go  again,  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  red  and  white  calico.  Some  would 
tie  it  round  their  waists,  and  make  a  sash  out  of  it,  whilst 
the  little  ones,  attr^ted  by  the  gaiety  of  the  colours,  would 
let  go  their  sources  of  nourishment,  and  turn  their  eye«t 
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round,  and  reach  out  their  little  hands  and  pull  their  preaent 
first  this  way,  and  then  that,  but  not  more  ignorant  of  what 
the  gift  was  intended  for,  than  were  their  mothers.  If  the 
interpreters  had  not  explained  the  use  of  the  calico,  it  is  very 
certain  it  would  not  have  been  understood*  Every  face  was 
gladdened  into  a  smile^  and  every  eye  sparkled,  and  this 
made  no  little  show;  for  there  is  something  in  an  Indian's 
eye  that  glistens  always,  but  on  being  lit  up  with  any  new 
or  joyful  feelings,  it  grows  brilliant 

And  now,  too,  the  jewelry  was  distributed.  Every  wo- 
man got  a  ring  with  a  stone  ^  set  in  it,  and  a  cross  of  glass, 
and  almost  every  child;  whilst  to  the  chiefs  and  young  men 
were  diatributed  gorgets  and  silver  brooches.  It  was  our 
object,  if  possible,  to  make  every  heart  glad  by  a  present  of 
something,  and  to  pass  none  by. 

Next  came  the  powder,  and  lead,  and  shot,  and  these 
were  nearly  the  last  things  that  were  given  out,  and  this 
was  the  language  of  this  present,  ^^We  have  given  you  suek 
things  as  we  have  for  present  use.  We  have  fed  you  daily. 
You  will,  as  ypu  have  been  told,  have  provisions  distrihutsd 
to  take  home  with  you.  This  present  is  to  enable  you  to 
supply  your  wants  after  we  ahall  have  left  you."  Perhaps 
they  so  understood  it 

It  is  not  possible,  my  dear  ***,  to  give  you  any  adequate 
description  of  the  joy  that  has  been  imparted  to  han<ireda  of 
weatherbeaten,  friendless,  starving,  naked  human  beings. 
Yes,  human  beings;  for,  after  all,  they  are  just  like  our- 
selves, and  had  it  pleased  Grod  that  you  and  I  should  have 
been  born  and  brought  up  as  these  poor  ignorant  aavagM 
have  been,  we  should  have  been  in  all  respects  such  as  they 
are,  even  to  the  dirt,  (the  least  excusable  exception  which  I 
take  to  them,  as  there  is  pdenty  of  water)  which  in  ai^ 
quantity  attaches  to  them.  Yes,  they  are  human  beiogp; 
and  there  is  not  an  Indian  here  who  might  not  aay,  aad 
truly, 

*<I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  mitk 
As  sweel  as  eharity  from  haman  braasts. 
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I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh' and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 

Pierce  my  rein, 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meand'riag  there, 
And  catechise  it  well^— af^ly  the  glass,  ^  ^ 

Search  it,  and  prore  now  if  it  be  not  hlood 
Congenial  with  thine  own;  and  if  it  be. 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough;  wise  and  skilfhl  as  thou  art, 
To  cut  the  link  of  l>rotberhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind." 

It  will  not  do,  my  dear  ***,  and  in  your  heart  I  know  I 
have  a  full  response,  to  think  of  these  hapless  beings  in  any 
light  except  that  which  discovers  our  obligations  to  them. 
These  are  deep  and*  lasting  aa  their  own  native  hills,  and 
whilst  the  name  of  this  blessed  land  of  liberty  remains,  thi^ 
obligation  will  continue  to  be  binding.  Say  of  it  what  we 
may,  refine  upon  our  rights  as  we  choose,  talk  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  aboriginal  owner  to  turn  his  vast  dominions  to 
profitable  account,  still  I  will  repeat,  in  the  language  of  the 
eloquent  author  of  the  British  Spy,  **T7iis  country  was 
&nce  theirs,^^  I  will  say  nothing  of  our  having  bought  it; 
all  that  is  pretty  well  uuderstood. 

Wherefore  is  it  then  that  we  panse  over  the  adoption  of 
a  just  and  generous  policy,  as  if  there  were  associated  with 
it  some  fell  disaster?  And  that,  too,  at  the  expense  of  such 
wretchedness,  and  so  many  lives;  for  eyery  winter  hurries 
away  before  its  blasts  into  eternity,  and  gives  them  its 
<*8nows  for  their  winding  sheets,"  hundreds  of  this  very 
tribe,  whose  misery  I  have  witnessed  and  deplored.  Is 
there  no  responsibility  here?  One  spirited  and  just  act, 
followed  op  by  vigorous  measures,  would,  in  a  ^ew  years, 
discharge  our  debt  to  the  fragments  of  tribes  that  yet  sur^ 
vive.  Yes,  it  is  possiUe  to  place  them  in  a  condition  in 
which  they  may  be  prosperous  and  happy.  And  what  more 
noble  aet>  I  will  ask^  could  this  government  perform?  In 
what  could  the  representatives  of  this  free  and  generous 
people  honour  themselves  more?  The  question  is  asked  to 
this  day,  and  in  Europe  ^^Why  does  moi  America  save  the 
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remnant  of  its  Indian  population?"  I  know,  too,  this  ques^ 
tion  has  been  answered  by  another,  ^^hy  does  not  Eng- 
land reform  and  civilize  her  Gripsies?"  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  our  Indians  should  be  neglected,  because  England  has 
a  ^'hard-faring  race"  in  the  heart  of  her  population.  ^I 
see,"  says  Cowper,  in  reference  to  these  Gipsies, 

^I 666  a  column  of  slow  rising  smoko 
0*6rtop  th6  lofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild. 
A  Tagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  oieal.    A  ketUe,  tlung 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transrerse, 
Receires  the  morsel — flesh  obscene  of  dog, 
Or  rermin,  or  at  best  of  cock  purlotn'd 
From  his  acoustomM  perch.    Hard>faring  race! 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  eTh7  hedge, 
Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  unquench'd 
The  spark  of  life.    The  sportire  wind  blows  wide 
Their  flutfring  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin, 
The  TcUum  of  the  pedigree  they  daim. 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch, 
Conveying  wor^ess  dross  into  its  place; 
Loud  when  they  beg;  dumb  only  when  they  steaL 
.  Strange!    That  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mouldt  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature;  and  though  capable  of  arts. 
By  which  the  world  might  profit,  and  himself, 
8elf-ban!sh*d  fh>m  society,  prefer 
Such  squalid  sloth  to  hcmorable  toil!*' 

I  think  our  Indians  superior  in  moral  qualities  to  this 
self-secluded,  wandering  class  of  the  population  of  England; 
to  these 

'^Houseless  rorers  of  the  sylran  wild.'* 

These  appear  to  me  to  have  less  claim  upon  the  sjrmpathies 
of  our  nature,  since  they  are  voluntary,  whilst  our  Indians 
are  involuntary  sufferers.  The  one  has  language,  and  exam- 
ple, and  facilities  for  improving  their  comforts;  the  other 
has  neither. 

The  hand  of  the  government  has  never  been  either  fSdt  or 
seen  before  in  this  quarter;  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  t&e 
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first  array  of  bayoneta  that  was  ever  reflected  in  these 
streams,  will  be  returned  unstained  with  blood;  and  that  so 
many  hearts  have  been  made  glad  by  the  kindness  which 
our  government  put  it  in  our  power  to  shew  to  these  poor 
sufferers. 

In  the  afternoon  the  bands  were  directed  to  send  for  their 
pork  and  flour.  The  flour  is  in  bags,  and  the  pork  in  half 
barrels.  Every  one  was  told  he  should  have  as  much  as  he 
could  carry;  and  the  promise  was  literally  fulfilled.  They 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  store-house,  with  straps  of  deer- 
skin in  their  hands.  These  they  would  fasten  round  a  bar- 
rel of  pork,  or  a  bag  of  flour,  and  lifting  it  upon  their  backs, 
pass  them  round  their  foreheads,  and  walk  off  to  their  ca- 
noes with  it;  and  having  stowed  it  away,  come  for  more. 
Even  the  old  woman  who  sat  in  council,  came  by  me  laden 
in  this  way,  bent  forward  with  inverted  toes,  and  smiling  as 
she  passed,  feeling  the  burthen  of  her  years  and  her  pork  to 
be  both  light,  though  both  were  in  reality  heavier  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  This  great  store  was  not  quite  dis- 
posed of  this  evening,  the  residue  is  to  be  given  out  in  the 
morning,  when  the  drink  of  whiskey  is  to  be  distributed. 
This  is  to  be  the  last  gift — and  never  before  was  a  gift  so 
long  coming.  It  is  that  upon  which  they  have  been  resting 
their  hopes  so  long;  and  it  has  been  so  long  deferred  that 
their  very  hearts  are  sick. 

This  is  my  last  night  at  the  Fond  du  Lac.  Thermometer, 
sun-down,  66^ 

Heaven  preserve  you. 


Jimeriean  Fur  Company^s  e»tabK$hment9  Fond  du  Lac^  ^ 

Aug.  9,  A.  AL  T.  nm-fuey  48**.  J 

My  Deae  **• 

By  eight  o^ clock  we  shall  be  off.  There  is  some- 
thing of  loneliness  visible  all  round  me  already.  Nothing 
remains  now  of  the  Indian  lodges  but  their  frames;  families 
of  Indians  are  all  over  the  riyer  in  their  deep  laden  canoes; 
numerous  dogs  are  gallopping   along  the  shores  howling 
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after  those  who  have  left  them,  whilst  others  in  the  canoes 
look  over  their  sides  and  give  back  howl  for  howl.  Those 
who  reside  here,  show  from  their  countenances  that  they 
soon  expect  to  feel  again  all  the  solitude  in  which  they  have 
long  lived;  and  that  they  regret  our  departure.  But  little 
bustle  is  seen  any  where,  and  only  now  and  then  any  body 
seems  to  be  employed — save  when  an  Indian  and  his  squaw 
step  out  of  the  store-house  with  an  occasional  bag  of  flour 
and  barrel  of  pork,  but  which  is  now  only  occasional^  indi- 
cating that  the  supplies  are  nearly  all  disposed  of. 

The  morning  is  very  fine  and  calm.  The  barrel  of  whiskey 
was  in  the  square  at  sun-rise,  and  around  it  the  Indians  were 
gathered,  in  close  and  firm  order,  every  Indian  pressing  in  to 
this  common  centre,  and  stretching  his  neck  between  the 
heads  and  over  the  shoulders  of  others  who  had  the  happiness 
to  be  nearer  it;  whilst  those  within  bent  over  to  inhale  the 
fumes  from  this  barrel;  which  contained  the  object,  of  all 
others  in  this  world,  the  most  to  be  desired.  Each  brought 
his  bark  bowl,  and  in  this  received  his  portion.  Pe-chee- 
kee  came  to  me  with  his,  to  complain  that  it  was  so  small — 
told  me  his  wife  wanted  some,  and  his  children,  I  answer- 
ed they  were  better  without  any,  as  he  would  be  himself. 
He  seemed  to  think  this  was  very  strange;  for  all  his  no- 
tions upon  the  subject  had  always  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
that  there  could  not  be  too  much  of  any  thing  so  good. 

I  crossed  over  amidst  the  canoes  that  were  floating  about 
upon  the  still  surface  of  the  river,  and  received  from  hun- 
dreds of  mouths,  both  going  and  coming,  the  usual  saluta- 
tion of  '^Booshoo — booshoo.^^  My  object  was  to  pay  a 
last  visit  to  the  poor  girl.  I  told  the  interpreter  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Coty  had  promised  to  attend  to  her,  that  her  lodge  was 
to  be  moved  over  tiiis  evening  near  to  Mrs.  Coty,  and  that 
I  had  left  provisions  and  comforts,  such  as  I  had,  with  her, 
with  directions  how  to  use  them.  That  she  must  consider 
herself  to  be  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
I  hoped  he  would  open  her  eyes,  and  give  strength  to 
her  body  j  and  that  if  he  did,  she  would  be  a  good  girl,  and 
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thank  him  for  it  whilst  bhe  lived.  She  was  silent,  and  drew 
short  breaths  during  my  visit — and  when  I  told  her  I  was 
going,  and  should  see  her  no  more,  her  head,  that  was  turn- 
ed round  to  hear  my  message,  fell  back  to  the  position  in 
which  I  had  found  it,  and  her  arm  from  her  breast,  on  which 
it  was  resting,  by  her  side.  She  said  not  a  wordl  The  in- 
terpreter told  her  to  shake  hands  with  me.  She  did  so — 
but  said  nothing. 

On  my  return,  and  on  stepping  out  of  the  canoe,  I  wa0 
met  by  a  most  splendidly  dressed  Indian,  with  his  face 
painted,  and  every  thing  on  his  person  new!  He  stepped 
up  with  a  spring  that  made  me  Stand  to  ascertain  his  object, 
when  he  smiled  and  put  out  his  hand.  It  wa»  the  destitute 
Indian!  I  pointed  him  to  Gov.  Cass — he  walked  up  to  him. 
The  Governor  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  who  he  was. 
He  had  dressed  himself  up  on  purpose  to  show  his  finery. 
I  could  see  that  he  looked  round  upon  the  Indians  with  a 
loftiness  of  carriage  and  a  defiance,  which  conveyed  his  own 
sense  of  the  distinguished  favours  he  had  received.  I  for- 
got to  mention  in  the  proper  place,  that  when  the  Indians 
were  assembled  in  council  to  receive  their  presents,  this 
man  was  told  not  to  come,  (he  having  received  his  before) 
and  that  he  went  into  the  room,  occupied  by  Mr.  School- 
craft, and  on  Mr.  B.  going  in  after  something  was  stopped 
by  him.  We  had  to. go  and  undeceive  him,  for  he  had  mis^ 
taken  the  order,  and  thought  he  had  been  told  to  go  and 
guard  that  room.  The  truth  is,  he  was  little  less  crazy  on 
account  of  his  hat  and  a  silver  band  around  it,  and  an  im- 
mense silver  gorget,  with  a  beaver  cut  in  it^  and  his  scarlet 
leggins,  and  calico  shirt,  and  new  blanket,  and  a  paper  of 
vermilion,  &c.  tie.  &c.  than  he  had  before  been,  when  un- 
der the  belief  that  he  was  deserted  by  his  manito,  as  well 
00  his  band. 

The  company  is  in  motion — ^the  military  are  playing 
'^strike  your  tents,"  &q, — they  fall  while  I  write.  Our 
voyageurs  are  seated,  and  the  GU>vernQr  calls. 

Ever  yours. 
44 
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Bumed-toood  river,  dusk.  T.  nmrdoumj  5$^'^ 

Embarked  at  eight  o'cbck  this  morning.  On  stepping 
into  the  canoe,  which  I*did  from  a  bold  shore,  along  side  of 
which  it  had  been  brought,  I  found  our  provisions  and  bag- 
gage had  settled  her  low  in  the  water.  Her  gunwale  was 
not  more  than  six  inches  from  it.  Mj  company  consists  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  eight  voyageurs,  and  Ben.  The  Govern- 
or's canoe  looked  large  along  Side  of  mine.  With  him  are 
Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  their  cook,  together  with 
their  voyageurs.  I  saw  there  must  be  a  trial  of  speed  be- 
tween the  canoes.  The  Governor's  voyageurs  flattered 
themselves  with  a  victory.  Being  seated  first,  we  took  a 
turn  in  the  river  before  the  place,  with  our  awning  up  and 
flag  flying.  I  had  scarcely  rounded^to,  before  the  military 
were  in  their  barges,  and  the  Governor  in  his  canoe,  wh^i 
all  were  in  motion  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.  I  direct- 
ed my  men  to  let  the  Governor  precede.  They  did  so. 
At  this  moment  Pe-chee-kee's  canoe  came  along  side,  that 
his  squaw  might  give  me  a  mocock  and  a  terrapin  shell.  It 
was  the  most  valuable  present  she  had  to  give,  and  was,  of 
course,  accepted.  The  river  was  alive  with  canoes.  On 
looking  back,  we  saw  the  members  of  the  For  Company's 
establishment  standing  on  the  shore,  silent,  and  looking  sad, 
nothing  moved  around  tl;ieni,  save  a  cow,  and  beside  them, 
sitting  on  his  hind  legs,  was  one  of  their  dogs.  No  lodge 
remained  with  its  bark  cover  on  but  that  in  which  £e-cbe- 
wyn  E'qiM^ay — ^nothing  but  frames  of  lodges;  and  nothing 
to  shew  that  Jiving  beings  had  inhabited  them  but  thi  smofee 
which  the  morning  fires  hear  each  still  sent  up. 

The  Governor's  vpyageurs  began  to  cbaunt-— I  felt  in- 
stantly a  fresh  impulse  given  to  my  canoe.  We  were  pre- 
sently along  side — when  the  anticipated  trial  of  speed  was 
made.  We  were  victorious;  and  then  was  sent  up  the 
shout  of  victory,  and  then  was  heard  the  noise  and  revelry 
of  gladness.  My  friend,  Mr.  B.  in  the  Governor's  eanoe^ 
who  had  calculated  much  on  a  triumph,  looked  gloomy. 
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But  it  was  of  no  avail;  '4br/'  said  one  of  my  fnen,  ^^I 
woold  break  this  arm  off  here,''  letting  go  his  paddle  with 
one  handy  and  putting  his  finger  across  the  humerus  of  the 
right  arm,  ^^before  I  would  give  up."  The  truth  is,  on  all 
hands  it  is  admitted,  that  Lake  Superior  has  never  had  on 
its  waters  eight  'more  efficient  or  more  skilful  voyageurs. 
It  is  true  the  Governor's  caooe  is  larger,  and  is  new  and 
green^  and  should  have  two  more  paddles  to^  equalize  the 
force;  but  even  with  these  we  should  be  conquerors.  The 
Governor's  canoe  ran  (jiown  an  Indian's,  but  fortunately  did 
not  sink  it 

The  river  is  like  glass.  One  of  the  prettiest  objects  I 
have  jeen  is  an  Indian  canoe  on  a  line  with  ours.  It  is 
steered  by  a  squaw.  They  are  nearly  a  match  for  us  in 
speed.  But  what  is,  so  beautiful  is  the  reflection  of  this 
eanoe  in  the,  mirror-like  surface  of  the  river.  •  Lewis,  wlio 
is  a  painter,  and  has  an  eye  for  these  things,  says  it  is  the 
most  finished  and  beautiful  reflection  he  ever  saw. 

About  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  met  a 
eanoe.  It  contained  Mr.  J.  his  wife,  and  two  children,  on 
his  way  to  the  treaty.  He  had  been  detained  at  the  Sault 
by  sickness,  and  the  additional  misfortune  to  be  fifteen  days 
on  the  passage  from  &e  Sault  to  where  we  met  him.  Mr. 
J.  is  son  of  my  worthy  old  friend  of  the  same  name  at  the. 
Sault*  I  asked  hkn  if  he  had  letters?  He  answered  he 
had,  and  this  rejoiced  me,  for  I  could  but  hope  that  letters 
had  followed  me  to  the  Sault,  and  that  they  had  been  put  in 
his  charge.  But  he  hkl  none  for  me!  He  turned  about, 
and  is  destined  to  accompany  us  back  to  the  Sault 

At  one  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  went  ashore  for  dinner,  and  on  the  same  place  where  we 
had  landed  in  going  up.  And  there  once  more  the  great 
,lake  widened  before  us^ — this  world  of  waters!  But  the 
trial  for  mastery  must  be  had,  and  before  we  had  reached 
this  place,  my  voyagetirs  indulged  in  another  shout  of  vie* 
tory  over  Mr.  Johnson's. 
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The  love  of  society  kept  the  three  canoes,  after  this,  to^ 
gether.  The  voyageurs  had  much  to  say  to  each  other,  aad 
they  knew  how  to  keep  company,  and  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  wetting  the^r  passengers  by  th&  action  of  their  pad- 
dles and  the  ripple  of  tiie  closely  intervening  waters.  The^ 
talked  of  their  loves — of  their  canoes— praised  them,  and 
laughed  at  the  barges  for  being  so  far  behind. 

I  am  in  fine  spirits  at  the  thonght  of  getting  home,  al- 
though I  am  nearly  two  Uiousand  miles  from  at  We  are 
encamped  near  three  lodges  of  Indians. 

TTiuridagf  Augmt  10.    71  mn-nte,  50*. 

Morning  clear.  Waited  till  seven  o'clock  for  thQ  military. 
Embarked  soon  after,  but  were  obliged  to  put  in  at  Iron 
river.  Before  we  made  the  shelter,  wq  took  in  much  water. 
The  wind  blew  quite  a  gale.  The  shot  stars  last  night,  as 
the  Indians  will  have  it,  indicated  this  win4  to-day.  I 
counted  at  least  twenty  in  as  many  minutes,  whilst  forks 
of  light  from  the  galaxy  pointed  west,  indicating  the  dire^ 
tion  in  which  the  wind  was  to  blow.  The  Indian  word  for 
the  milky-way  I  forget,  but  it  means^  the  path  of  the  ghosis. 
There  is  some  idea  of  our  own  notions  in  this  idea  of  foiat- 
ness,  in  the  shadow-like  appearance  of  these  spirits.  Th^ 
have  a  most  appropriate  name  for  every  thing  in  nature. 
Nature  is  their  book,  and  they  read  no  other. 

There  being  no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  put  out,  I 
went  with  Mr.  J.  in  his  canoe  up  Iron  river  for  about  five 
miles.  Saw  only  a  few  pigeons,  a  musk-rat,  and  a  nest  of 
'  eaglets.  On  returning,  some  of  our  men  went  to  take  tlM 
young  eagles.  They  found  the  tree  to  be  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  but  they  cut  it  down.  The  eaglets,  however,  as 
the  tree  fell,  spread  out  their  wings,  and  finding  them  capa- 
ble of  supporting  them,  flew  away.  The  prise  wn  lost 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  one,  they  are  the  baM  eagles 
of  the  lakes,  and  are  of  enormous  dimensions. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  river  there  are  a  great  many  wild 
gooseberrie8-^-4mt  nothing  else,  except  the  trees — pine,  cedar, 
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elder,  &c.  that  incline  botli  ways,  but  farther  over  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  the  hills  (shore,)  are  almost  mountains, 
00  as  nearly  to  meet  at  the  top. 

The  wind,  which  we  hoped  would  fall  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  continues.     Thermometer,  sun-down,  60^' 

/Vu%,  Aig.ni.   ST.  ftm-fwe,  57^ 

At  ten  o'clock  last  night  saw  the  aurora  boreaUs.  I  had 
seen  this  noHhem  light  when  a  boy,  and  remember  to  have 
heard  my  father  repeat  many  of  the  revolutionary  stories 
which  the  old  p^ple  of  those  times  used  to  tell  him  in  regard 
to  it  I  40  not  remeniber,  until  last  night,  to  have  seen  one 
lor  many  years.,  r  The  Indians  call  it  Jeibyug  neHddewaudy 
or  dancing  spirits.  And  indeed  the  name  is  an  excellent  one. 
Those  I  had  seen  were  nothing  more  than  the  reflection  of 
light,  of  a  reddish  colour,  against  the  northern  sky,  some- 
times deeper,  and  sometimes  fainter,  it  is  true,  but  here  the 
itreams  of  light  were  active  and  ever  varying.  Sometimes 
tiiey  would  shoot  up  into  columns,  and  then  diverge  away  in 
flame,  and  then  the  light  would  fade  away  at  one  place,  and 
blaze  out  at  another.  It  was  never  steady,  except  a  fiiint 
impression  of  a  semi-circular  form  around  the  north  pole; 
but  this  was  visible  only  as  the  more  brilliant  corruscations 
would  fade  away.    Left  Iron  river  at  half  past  three  o'clock, 

We  met  this  morning,  Mr.  Holliday,  from  the  Oncej  com- 
ing to  the  treaty,  in  company  with  Mr.  O re,  who  is 

travelling  for  his  health.  He  had  preceded  the  Indians  from 
the  Once,  on  their  way  to  the  council — ^not  expecting  it 
would  have  been  (Concluded  so  soon.  Mr.  H.  brought  papers 
from  Michillimacktnac,  and  one  letter  for  me,  which'  Jefl 
Washington  on  the  4th  of  June,  three  days  after  I  did. 

A  little  after  day,  and  when  about  six  miles  from  our  en- 
campment, Mr.  1.  being  some  hundred  yards  from  us,  and 
further  out  in  the  lake,  our  canoe  ran  on  a  rock.  I  felt  the 
bark  on  the  bottom  rise  under  me,  and  expected  the  frail 
covering  was  torn,  and  that  we  should  immediately  fill  with 
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water.  The  lake  was  deep  at  the  place,  and  this  rock,  per- 
haps, the  Mly  one  near  where  we  were.  The  canoe  lodged 
upon  it  Our  voyageurs  put  out  their  paddles,  and  discover- 
ing the  rock  to  be  flat,  stepped  out  upon  it,  and  by  this 
means  lighted  the  canoe,  when  she  was  pushed  ofil  But  a 
small  leak  was  occasioned,  and  not  "Sufficient  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  land  to  repair  the  damage,  which  a  little 
gum  would  have  done,  unless  th6  rupture  had  been  great — 
in  which  caffe,  a  piece  of  bark  would  have  heen  sewed  on, 
and  the  seams  gummed.  > 

At  half  past  five  o'clock,  arrived  at  Michael's  island,  and 
on  landing,  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  from  one  of  Mr. 
Cadotte's  sons,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  to  the 
Ontanagon,  that  the  attempt  to  bring  out  the  copper  rock  had 
been  unsuccessful!  On  questioning  him  as  to  the  kinds  of 
efforts  resorted  to  by  the  party,  we  learned,  with  r^^ret, 
that  after  trying  various  expedients,  and  none  of  them  suc- 
ceeding, they  built  a  large  fire  on  it!  This,  it  seems,  was 
to  soften  it;  and  the  object  was,  while  in  that  state,  to  sepa- 
rate and  bring  it  away  in  pieces.  But  this  may  in  future 
render  doubtful  the  character  of  the  rock.  The  marks  of 
fire  on  it  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mass  has  be^i 
produced  by  the  action  of  this  element  upon  ore;  and  that 
it  is  the  production  of  human  agency.  This  would  destroy 
the  interest  that  is  now  felt  in  this  wonderful  production  of 
nature. 

There  is  a  man  here  whose  business  it  is  to  catch  fish. 
He  is  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  active  as  a  boy,  though 
radically  diseased.  His  pulse  beats  only  twen^-five  strokes 
in  a  minute.  On  his  legs,  and  arms,  and  breast,  are  tatooed, 
the  marks  of  superidrity  in  his  profession^  which  has  been 
that  of  a  voyageur,  and  it  seems  he  excelled  in  carrying 
packages  across  the  portages,  both  on  account  of  their  weight 
and  the  celerity  of  his  movement  He  is  now  sallow,  and 
dropsical,  but  active  as  stated.  On  questioning  him  as  to  his 
former  life,  he  said,  with  a  slap  of  the  hands,  ^^he  had  been 
the  greatest  man  in  the  north-west ''    It  is  questionable 
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whether  Bonaparte  ever  felt  his  superiority  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  mind  which  so  distin^ished  him,  or  in  his  achieve- 
ments, to  an  extent  of  greater  excitement,  than  does  this 
poor  man  on  Michael's  island,  in  the  animating  and  single 
belief  in  his  supremacy  as  a  northr-tpestem  tfoyageur. 
Thermometer,  sun-dowh,  70*^. 

Saturday  Augtut  12.    T.  sunrtUt^  63^ 

Embarked  at  five  o'clock.  At  twelve  o'clock,  stopped  at 
Montreal  river  for  dinner.  The  mountain  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  on  fire.  The  atmosphere  filled  with  smoke.  I 
was  reading  the  Pioneers,  and  was  just  at  the  fire  scene,  as 
described  by  Cooper;  and  never  was  a  description  more 
splendid,  or  more  true. 

On  reaching  Little  Girl's  point,  we  deemed  it  proper  to 
land.  The  swells  were  high,  and  our  canoe  took  in  much 
water.    The  Oovernor  and  Mr.  HoUiday  in  advance. 

Thermometer,  sun-down,  69^. 

Sunday^  ISth. 
Left  Little  Girl's  point  at  half  past  three,  and  came  to 
Black  river  to  breakfast  Wind  south.  Thermometer,  sun«- 
rise,  67**.  Our  company  in  sight,  except  the  Governor.  At 
five  o'clock,  opposite  the  Ontanagon,  and  as  I  looked  into 
the  mouth  of  this  river  for  the  last  time,  felt  the  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  by  the  failure  to  bring  the  rock  out  of  it 
The  evening  calm.  We  kept  out  in  the  lake  several  miles. 
The  moon  looked  out  upon  us  as  thropgh  a  thin,  misty  veil, 
but  her  face^  is  familiar,  and  I  greet  her.  Her  face,  though 
veiled,  is  lovely  to  look  upon.  Wind  rose — ^then  fell  again. 
Now  fair,  and  then  ahead — and  then  calm.  At  seven  o'clock, 
and  while  the  voyageurs  were  resting  on  their  paddles,  I 
inquired  if  they  did  not  wish  to  go  ashore  for  the  night-^ 
they  answered,  they  were  fresh  yet  They  had  been  almost 
constantly  paddling  since  three  o'clock  this  morning.  They 
make  sixty  strokes  in  a  minute.  This,  for  one  hour,  is  three 
thousand  six  hundred;  and  for  sixteen  hours,  fifty-seven 
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thousand  six  hundred  strokes  with  the  paddle,  and  ^freik 
yttr^   No  human  beings,  except  the  Canadian  French,  could 
stand  this.     Encamped  at  Fishing  bay,  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  having  come  to-day  seventy-nine  fniies. 
Thermometer,  sun-down,  76^. 

Monday^  14/iL 

Under  way  at  four  in  the  mornings — ^having  passed  all  the 
company  some  fire,  and  some  two  miles,  and  wholly  unex- 
pected by  the  Goyernor,  whose  canoe  had  not  been  in  sight 
the  whole  day,  and  whose  camp  we  passed  in  silence,  and 
by  the  light  of  his  fires,  and  of  the  moon,  but  unperceived. 
Mr.  Holliday  in  company.  Our  men  threw  their  paddles 
well  out  from  the  sides  of  their  canoes^  and  never  struck 
them,  and  placed  them  in  the  water  and  took  them  out  as 
noiseless  as  if  the  water  had  been  ,oil.  From  our  encamp- 
ment to  the  point  which  terminates  Fishing  bay,  is  about 
eighteen  miles.  The  wind  springing  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing from  the  south,  we  run  up  our  sail,  and  made  the  traverse 
of  the  bay.  Wind  freshened  into  a  blow.  Mr.  Holliday 
<uid  myself  keeping  near  company,  followed  in  the  distance 
by  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Johnson.  The  military  behind. 
We  determined  on  making  the  traverse,  and  on  leading  the 
way  to  the  portage,  distant  about  thirty  miles  from  our  eo- 
eampment.  At  six  o'clock,  and  when  about  three-fourths 
of  the  way  across,  the  lake  growing  white  with  foam,  and 
the  steersman  calling  for  help  to  keep  the  canoe  from  being 
blown  round  side  to  the  sea,  which  is  generally  afforded  by 
two  or  three  of  the  voyageurs  striking  their  paddles  dowo 
by  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  the  bowsman  working  his  the 
contrary  way,  a  bird  was  seen  coming  across  the  lake,  feeble 
in  its  efforts,  and  directing  its  course  towards  our  canoes. 
It  passed  Mr.  Holliday's,  and  on  getting  in  a  line  with  mine, 
turned  and  followed  it  It  appeared  to  make  one  last  effort, 
and  with  its  feet  foremost,  lit  on  the  end  of  the  upper  yard, 
when  instantly  one  of  the  voyageurs  raised  his  paddle,  say- 
ings ^'ma^if  ^— "^na^if^,"  and  in  the  ^s,i  of  giving  the 
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the  meditated  stroke,  I  caiT^t  his  arm,  and  prevented  it 
I  then  ordered  the  steersman  to  untie  the  rope,  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  top  of  the  mast,  was  tied  near  him,  when  the 
sail  was  lowered,  and  the  bird  taken  and  handed  to  me.  It 
was  toa  feeble  to  fly.  Its  heart  l^at  as  if  it  would  break,  i 
took  some  water  from  the  lake  with  my  hand,  into  my  mouth, 
put  the  bill  of  the  Ihtle  Wanderer  there,  and  it  drank  as 
much  as  would  have  filled  a  table  spoon — then  breaking  up 
some  crackers,  I  fed  it  My  next  difficulty  was  to  fall  upon 
80me  plan  for  taking  it  home.  It  seemed  to  hare  sought  my 
protection,  and  nothing  shall  cause  me  to  abandon  it  On 
looking  round  me,  the  mocock  that  the  Indian  woman  gave 
me  struck  my  sight  It  was  the  only  thing  in  the  canoe  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  put  it  So  I  have  given  it  a  lodg- 
inent  in  that  It  is  a  wild  pigeon,  nearly  full  grown,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  survivor  of  a  flock  from  Canada.  Thou- 
sands of  diem  perish  in  crossing  every  season,  and  I  am  tofd 
they  are  often  seen  on  the  lake  shore  fastened  together  by 
their  feet,  looking  like  ropes  of  onions.  The  lake,  in  the 
direction  in  which  this  one  came,  must  be  at  least  sixty 
miles  across. 

This  is  a  member  of  the  dove  family,  and  the  'Hravelled 
dove"  of  the  voyage.  Is  it  a  messenger  of  peace? — ^Why 
did  it  pass  one'  canoe^  and  turn  and  follow  another?-— 
Why  come  to  me?— -None  of  these  questions  can  be  an* 
swered.  But  of  one  thing  this  poor  pigeon  is  sure — and  that 
is,  of  my  protection;  and  though  only  a  pigeon,  it  came  to 
me  in  distress,  and  if  it  be  its  pleasure,  we  will  never  part* 

At  ten  o'clock  arrived  at  the  portage*  Several  families 
of  Indians  here.  Here  we  landed^  and  in  exactly  five  mi- 
nutes by  the  watch  the  canoe  was  unloaded,  and  the  bark, 
that  so  short  a  time  before  had  been  tossed  about  by  the 
swells  of  the  lake,  was  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  our 
men,  who  walked  with  it  up  a  steep  ascent  of  twenty  feet, 

*  This  pigeon,  calldd  bj  the  Cbippeways  Me-me^  and  bj  which  naioe  it  is 
ealled,  is  yet  with  its  presenrec— tame,  and  in  all  respects  domettioated.  It 
kaowi  itintaie,  aad  Will  eons  whes  eallid. 
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and  earriad  it  to  a  p^Hj  or  plft<»  of  rest— « thomiaiid.  ytfdr 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  Of  Uie  Ifidiuii  who  are  here, 
three  were  pounding  earn  between  stonefl-^-^ve  them  a 
twiit  of  tobaeeo  for  a  handfal  of  it  for  my  bird,  who  relish* 
ed  It  n^ch« 

Break&sted  at  twelve  o'eloek*  All  hands  busy  in  earry^ 
il>g  over  our  baggage  |ind  stores.  The  military  in  riew, 
well  out  in  the  lake^  on  their  way  round  point  Ke-we*wa-na» 
which  will  add  ninety  miles  to  their  distanee  over  ours.  We 
are  now  with  our  Indians  from  the  Sault,  (who  preceded  na 
to  this  place  by  leaving  the  Pood  du  Lac  the  day  before  we 
did,)  five  canoes  in  company.  The  Governor's,  the  Fond 
du  Lac,  as  it  is  called;  the  one  I  am  in;  Mr.  Johnson's; 
Mr.  HolUday's,  and  Shia««aubi  W'Oasin's. 

The  portage  has  been  pretty  correctly  estimated  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  in  hiaTour.  It  is  about  two  thousand  yardb 
across.  The  first  half,  from  the  north  side,  aoroas,''i*  ele- 
vated about  thirty  fioet  above  the  Ifke,  and  sandy;  the  last  is 
boggy,  indeed  miry.  The  men  are  often  more  than  hatf 
leg  deep  in  mud,  and  pressed  even  lower  than  that  by  tfie 
enormous  loads  they  carry.  Their  only  apparaUis  is  a  piece 
of  leather,  which  they  make  fiist  to  their  load,  and  dien  pass 
it  around  their  forehead.  A  voyi^^eor  has  been  known  to  car* 
ry  across  this  portage, /imr  hundred  and  eigMjf  pmindSf  by 
means  of  this  strap,  the  package  resting  on  kis  back  attd 
shonlders. 

On  crossing  the  portage,  whkh  is  by  the  ancient  path- 
way, and  through  a  forest  of  pines  thinly  scattered,  we  ar^ 
rived  at  the  embarking  plaee,  which  is  made  up  of  a  muddy 
shore,  and  a  narrow  water  way,  only  wide  enough  for  one 
canoe,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  a  marrii  of  ^rass, 
in  width  about  a  mile,  and  in  length  nearly  the  same,  when 
the  water  course  widens  a  little,  and  we  wind  our  way 
through  a  swamp,  grown  up  with  alder  and  ahrubs,  and 
across  which  htrge  trees  had  been  blown,  but  had  been  cut 
in  two  by  preceding  voyageurs  to  make  the  passage  clear  for 
their  canoes.     The  marics  of  the  beavoM'  teeth  were  die- 
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iMttiUt  on  others  of  a  imaller  groffth,  whieh  had  been  cut 
la  two  by  tbeae  iodoatriolia  animals  for  purpoaes  connected 
with  the  atructore  of  their  lodges^  and  for  food.  It  ia  said 
of  the  beaver^  amoilg  other  thioga,  that  the  males  are  eiD- 
eeedingly  jeakma;  and  are  often  aeen  in  desperate  fi^t  in 
the  presence  of  the  female^  who  r^piaina  quieUy  by  behold- 
ing the  contest^  and  apparently  unconcerned  aa  to  which  of 
them  obtains  the  mastery.  So  says  Henry.  This  swamp 
it  of  difficult  navigation.  The  pwaage  way  through  it  being 
narrow,  it  was  aometiinea  difficult  (or  us  to  turn  our  cuioee 
vonnd  the  points,  or  to  wind  our  way  through  the  under- 
growdi  that  rises  so  thick  out  of  the  water.  This  kind  of 
navigation  extends  about  a  mile,  when  turning  to  the  west, 
we  enter  a  beautiful  river,  or  lake,  as  it  is  called,  varpog 
in  width  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  ia  aome  twenty  miles 
long  before  it  enters  the  lake  on  the  south  aide  of  point  Ee- 
wo*wa-na»  . 

The  transition  from  the  great  lake  to  this,  tranquil  and 
pretty  water  eolirae,  was  very  agreeable.  Hitherto,  there 
bad  been  nothing  upon  the  one  hand  but  a  wide  expanse  of 
waters,  with  only  one  shore  visible-'-*and  that  silent,  (except 
the  monotonous  roll  of  the  waves,  on  the  ottier,)  and  the 
picture  of  barrenness  and  desolation.— Here  were  two  shores, 
and  both  beautiful,  being  thick  set  with  pine,  birch,  cedar, 
spruce,  and  aspen,  all  rich  in  their  varied  hues;  and  bejrond 
-were  forests  of  maple.  Here  the  Indians  of  this  quarter 
saimetimes,  assemble,  to  extract  from  these  trees  one  of  the 
law  resorts  they  make  to  sustain  life;  but  even  this,  and  all 
tiie  rest,  too  oflen  prove  insufficient,  and  these  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  and  sterile  region,  die  every  year,  and 
in  great  numbers,  of  actual  a^arvation! 

I  felt,  when  on  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  water  course, 
which  the  great  lake  had  thrown  into  the  body  of  this  point, 
from  its  southern  shore  like  an  arm,  that  I  should  regret  to 
leave  it,  and  enter  again  upon  the  wide  waste  of  waters. 
But  eif^t  o'clock  brought  us  to  the  lake,  and  our  ears  were 
i^n  met  with  those  familiar  soonds  which  never  for  a  mn^* 
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m^nt  cease,  and  whieh  are  occasioned  by  the  i^  ^  the  mH 
and  a  grating  of  the  pebbly,  as  the  wave  retires.  A  shower 
of  rain  attended  our  Iandin|^  but  in  a  fi^w  nuautes  our  tent* 
were  up  ahd  fires  burning,  and  we  enjoying  our  repast* 
We  have  come  to- day,  exclusive  of  the^  portage»  fifty  miles. 
Thermometer,  sun-down,  70*^. 

Tuesdi^  Aug.  15.  T.  sutMriie,  68^ 

At  ten  o'clock  last  nig^t,  Mr.  HoUiday  continued  on 
home.  His  post  being  diitent,  from  the  nuNith  of  this  river^ 
about  eighteen  miles,  and  at  the  Once.-  We  distinctly  sur 
a  large  light  in,  as  he  told  us,  the  dire^oa  of  his  home^ 
and  which  he  believes  was  kindled  as  a  guide  to  him;  he 
being  expected  about  this  time* 

Morning  cloudy,  but  no  rain.  My  little  Chtppewi^  is 
in  fine  spirits,  and  has,  already  lost  much  of  its  native  riiy- 
nesSk  It  eats  and  drinks  out  of  my  hand,  aod  shows  no  oae 
sign  of  uneasiness  in  being  confined. 

Landed  just  around  whi^  is  called  Cakes  point  for  break- 
fast, and  on  an  Indian  encamping  ground.  Hcane  I*  found  a 
grave.  At  its  head  was  a  pine  board,  with  the  form  of  an 
elk  cut  rudely  in  it,  doubtless  the  taiem  of  the  band  to 
which  the  deceased  had  belonged. 

At  one  o'clock,  opposite  Granite,'or  Huron  islands.  The 
same  where  I  had  seen  that  beaiitiful  bird  of  plumage  so  gay 
and  varied,  going  up;  and  after  leaving  which,  the  slorm 
commenced  which  scattered  us  so.      , 

The  travelling  companion  of  Mr.. HoUiday,  Mr.  Orr,  had 
loaned  me  Moore's  life  of  Sheridan.  I  have  read  it,  and 
with  intense  interest  Poor  Sheridan!  What  ah  adven- 
turous life!  But  how  blest  in  the  loveliest  and,  most  accom- 
plished of  women  for  a  wife.  Moore  has  been  most  happy, 
1  think,  in  the  delineation  of  her  character.  We  see  her  in 
all  that  makes  woman  lovely.  She  seems  to  have  lacked 
no  one  quality,  or  grace,  but  to  have  possessed  all,  and  hi 
precisely  the  degree  which  Sheridan  required.  Who  ever 
excelled  her  in  her  love  and  anxieties  ^tbout  her  husband;  in 
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the  deep  mterest  she  took  in  all  that  ooncerned  him;  in  her 
ardour  and  ability  to  serre  him,  in  seconding  and  sustaining 
bis  own  (rians;  or  in  her  devotion  to  him.  But  when  in 
her  death  scene,  which  took  place,  unfortunately  for  him, 
but  80  happily  for  her,  in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  all  the 
loveliness  which  so  adorned  her  converged  to  a.  focus,  and 
shone  out  upon  the  path*way  to  the  gfave,  and  shed  over  it 
a  light  so  hallowed  and  so  beautiful,  I  could  not  but  admire 
itr  radiance,  nor  suppress  the  rising  si^,  nor  refuse  a  tear 
to  her  memory.  I  never  felt  a  more  peaceful  moment  than 
was  that  which  occupied  my  feelings  wh^i  in  fcdlowing  the 
hiognipher,  I  found  myself  at  the  death-scene  of  this  ineom- 
ptfaUe  woman.  The  lake  was  stilled  around  me,  and  even 
the  waves  broke  in  sojfter  murmurs  on  the  shore. 

Ahs!  for  poor  Sheridan.  What  though  he  was  tho 
world's  wonder;  what.tbou^  he  was  so  rich  in  all  the 
treasures  of  mind  and  heart;  what  though  he  electrified 
senates  by  his  eloquence,  and  lit  up  his  oratory  with  the 
fires  of  the  purest  wit,  and  counselled. and  guided  princes; 
and  smoothed  down  the  asperities  of  their  family  quarrels^ 
aad  acted  as  the  master-spirit  in  all  that  was  grand  and  glo* 
rious,  we  behold  him,  ip  the  hour  of  his  need,  deserted  by 
those  wAam  he  had  aervedy  and  by  the  world  he  had  ^i- 
lightened  and  honoored,  and  1^  to  die  in  penury  and  want! 
Bot  his  angel  of  a  wife  had  been  removed  from  tho  obser- 
vation of  such  extremity.'  Death  had  kindly  sealed  her 
eyes  to  a  view  of  his  distress,  and  deprived  her  heart  of  the 
life  that  would  have  rendered  her  so  keenly  sensible  to  a 
calamity  so  overwhelming  as  was  that  which  fell,  at  last, 
upon  poor  Sheridan.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  fall  of 
such  a  man,  even  were  his  overthrow  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  ordinary  calamity.  But  to  see  such  a  star,  the 
glory  of  the  British  firmament,  and  which  had  attracted  all 
eyes,  and  beamed  down  its  rays  upon  and  cheered  all  hearts, 
quenched  in  a  murky  and  baleful  medium,  and  falling  inglo- 
riouslyund  in  darkness  to  the  earth,  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored!   It  was  not  enough  that  Sheridan  should  be  deprived 
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of  his  seat  in  jwrKattent,  and  be  driren  from  bit  tbostrieil 
moorings,  where,  althoagb  (rften  Imifett^,  he  had  rode  ovi 
many  a  storm,  and  turned  adrift  upon  the  wide  waste  of  this 
world,  dependent  on  a  prince's  favour-nt  princes fawmr!^'-^ 
and  his  property  of  every  sort  seized  upon,  but  his  library^ 
the  gift  of  friends,  and  bis  cop,  the  pledge  of  -honovr,  jH^e^ 
sented  to  him  by  bis  Stafibrd  constituents,  but  as  if  to  crusii 
his  feelings,  or  pass  into  them  the  keeiiest  and  most  tortui^ 
ing  probe  of  anguish^  the  portrait  of  his  wife  (I  speak  of  liig 
first  wife)  by  Reynolds^  although  net  sold  during  his  ]xhf 
was  actually  made  to  pass  into  other  hands!  But  this  wouM 
not  satisfy  his  hungry  creditors.  They  seised  his  emaciated 
and  worn  out  body,  and  lodged  it  in  a  sponging  bouse^ 
where  he  was  kept  two  or  three  days.  This  wtf  the  strok# 
tfiat  brought  him  down.  He  sunk  under  it  His  spirits 
ebbed  rspidly  away  from  life's  fountain,  where  they  hsd 
hitherto  been  so  abundant,  and  he  sought  ^^  iast  cOTper"  in 
whifeb  to  lay  himself  down  and  die.  But  ef«n  there  tli# 
harpies  pursued  him.  <^rits  and  executions  casM  in  rapiA 
succession,  and  bailifis  got  possession  of  his  boose."  B«l 
the  prince's  favour  did  not  reach  this  last  and  trying  extn^ 
mity-^'-^io,  nor  was  his  d^fif^  bodjf  respected.  It  was  seisad 
upon  by  ^^tfie  sheri£Ps  officer,  who  was  about  to  carry  it  off 
in  its  blanket,  its  only  covmng,  to  a  ilpongi«g  hoMe,'* 
when  Dr.  Sain  interfered,  and  by  threatening  the  offieer 
with  the  responsibility  he  must  incur,  if  his  prisoner  sboaM 
^q>ire  by  the  way,  ss  was  probable^  arrested  the  progress  of 
an  outrage  so  murderous  and  feul.  Still  no  relief  cancel 
A  paragraph  appeared  in  a  newq[>aperr— if^eli  some  royii 
visits  were  made!  Visits  of  inquiry-^^MiipQr,  unsirtiafyiiig 
calls.         *        «        * 

The  hint  in  the  newspapers  was 'welt  conveyed.  It  was 
in  these  words.  '^0  delay  not-^elay  not  to  draw  aside  tbo 
curtain  within  ^Vhich  that  proud^  q)irit  hides  its  sufferings. 
Prefer  ministering  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  to  ministertny 
at  the  splendid  sorrows  that  adorn  the  hearse.  '  I  say  ^/Sa 
and  9U€eourj  against  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  fiuiorali" 
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Id  the  midst  of  such  varied  and  multiplied  distress,  died 
Sheridan,  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1816|  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year.  And  when  the  solemn,  and  on  this  oceaaion,  at  least, 
the  disgusting  pomp  of  the  long  iuneral  followed,  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  lines  appeared. 

<*0,  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hoUow, 
ADd  friendship  so,  false  in  the  great  and  high  born, 
To  think  what  a  long  line  of  tiUes  may  follow 
The  relieka  of  him  who  .died  friendleas  and  lornl 
How  proud  thej  can  pass  to  the  funeral  array 
Of  him,  whom  they  sbun'd  in  his  sickness  and  sorrow, 
How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day, 
Whose  paU  shaD  be  held  up  by  nobles  tomorrow  P 

Thermometer,  at  sun-down^  69^. 

JFedneidtttf,  Jug.  t6ik 
Embarked  at  half  past  two  in  the  morning.  Moonli|^t 
By  sunnrise,  off  Granite  point,  distant  fifteen  miles  from  our 
encampment  Thermometer,  at  sun-rise,  60^  Wind,  N. 
W.  and  cool.  But  the  morning  clear  and  bracing.  Break* 
fasted  on  a  pebbled  shorei  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  with 
socks  son^e  twenty  jG^t  high,  right  and  left,  and  ruoning 
firom  the  mountain  at  their  base,  which  rises  some  twenty 
feet  back  of  us,  two  hundred  feet  into  the  lake.  One  of 
oar  men,  after  lightipg  the  fire  at  the  extremity  of  this  re* 
oess,  threw  a  blazing  stick  into  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain*  In  a  lew  moments  it  caught  to  the  dry  and  dead 
wood  afid  branches,  and  before  we  had  half  finished  our 
repast,  the  roar  of  the  fire,  the  crackling,  and  ramnous  fury 
with  which  it  eooireled  and  ran  Up  tto  dead  pines^  with 
llames  tossing  about  oTer  our  heads,  produced  a  scene  which 
was  truly  grand.  I  noticed  one  tall  pine  tree  which  was, 
dmd,  but  ita  bark  was  yet  on  it,  and  saw  the  flames  wray 
ttienaselirea  iround  it,  and  in  a  qpiral  form  travel  to  its  top, 
mhere  in  a  sheet  of  fire  they  collected^  blazed  for  a  moment, 
Md-tben  expired.  We  often  see  smoke  in  the  mountains, 
wbieh  d^uMess  eoaea  firem  firea  ttM»  kindled  by  the  In- 
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dtans;  and  sometimesr  the  quantity  is  so  great  as  to  darken 
tiie  air^  the  fires  raging  for  months. 

Mr.  HolHday  overtook  us  last  nifi^t  at  our  encampment' 
in  another  eanoe,  and,  in  part,  a  fresh  set  of  voyageurs. 
The  light  he  saw  was  his  own  houses  on  fire!  He  arrived 
just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  by  his  own  exertions, 
and  those  of  bis  eight  men.  As  it  was,  his  loss  was  consi- 
derable. There  was  great  danger  from  a  quantity  of  pow- 
der that  he  had,  but  fortunately  the  fire  did  not  reach  it 
His  potatoes  he  fears  are  all  destroyed  by  the  fire.  This  is 
a  worthy  man,  and  a  meritorious  trader.  His  wife  is  an 
Indian  woman,  and  be  has^  I  am  told,  several  fine  children, 
one  of  whom  I  have  seen.  He  is  destined  to  Michiilimack- 
inac  in  company  with  us,  where  he  has  some  promising 
children  at  the  school,  which  is  such  an  ornament  to  the  is- 
land. Gen.  V r,  of  N.  Y.  the  generous  and  noblespirit- 

ed  friend  of  man,  and  whose  means  are  ample  like  his  own 
heart,  has  patronized  this  school  in  various  ways.  Its  high 
character  cannot  but  give  him  pleasure.  The  highest  re- 
ward of  sqch  men  is  to  see  the  good  they  aim  at  realized. 

The  Governor,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  stopped  at  an 
island  to  look  for  a  relick  of  Indian  pottery  which  was  said 
to  be  there.  We  continued  on  towards  Grand  island.  Just 
before  sun-down,  we  descried  something  on  the  main  oppo- 
site Grand  island,  and  near  the  point  of  the  Detour.  On 
approaching  it,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  formations 
which  are  so  common  on  these  shores.  It  was  a  perfect 
vase.  Mr.  Lewis  took  an  exact  sketch  of  it.  Its  base  is  in 
yellow  sand  stone,  which  is  six  feet  above  the  water  of  the 
lake.  It  stands  about  two  miles  west  of  the  point  opposite 
the  south-western  side  Of  Grand  island.  The  colour  of  the 
vase  is  nearly  that  of  white  sand  stone,  a  fitUe  shaded  m 
l^ces  with  yellow.  Its  stem  is  about  five  feet  high,  and 
the  body  of  the  vase  about  twelve  feet,  with  dimensions  in 
all  respects  exactly  adapted  to  these  elevations.  The  treei 
that  rise  out  of  it  are  the  fir,  and  their  height  is  about 
feet    Evergreen  ind  the  aspen  form  the  6a^  ground. 
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The  f UQ  was  down  when  we  arrived  at  Grand  island.  We 
made  several  attempts  to  land  on  the  main,  but  found  no 
good  encamping  place.  Our  company  were  yet  behind.  We 
continued  on.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  the  surface  of 
the  water  was  undisturbed  and  pure,  except  by  the  motion 
imparted  to  it  by  our  canoe. 

"Blue  were  the  waters— blue  the  sky, 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly  spiritually  bright'* 

Lewis,  whose  voice  is  fine,  added  additional  enchantment 
to  the  scene  by  singing  some  of  his  favourite  airs. 

We  had  thoughts  of  proceeding  on  to  the  point  of  Grand 
island,  where  we  had  breakfasted  on  our  way  up,  but  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  we  saw  a  beautiful  encamping  place  on 
the  island,  about  four  miles  from  it,  and  as  it  was  grown 
late,  we  determined  to  occupy  it  Our  men  rounded  the 
point,  and  occupied  one  of  the  prettiest  encamping  grounds 
I  have  seen,  except  that  on  Point  Ke-we-wa-na.  The  Gover- 
nor and  the  party  arrived  in  half  an  hour  after,  and  stopped 
on  the  point,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  us.  Guns  were 
fired  from  the  trading  post  on  the  main,  the  same  we  visited 
on  going  up,  and  found  deserted,  and  a  fire  lit  upon  the 
shore — the  usual  signals,  and  imports  a  welcome  and  a  good 
landing,  &c.  Those  of  our  party  we  had  sent  for  the  copper 
rock  were  there;  and  hearing  the  voyageurs  in  the  Gover- 
nor's canoe,  built  the  fire,  and  fired  the  guns.  They  came 
over — and  late  as  it  was,  we  learned  more,  in  detail,  the  his- 
tory of  their  attempt,  and  failure,  to  bring  away  the  copper 
rock.     How  much  I  regret  this  failure! 

Thermometer,  sun-down,  68^ 

ThufBdayy  Aug.  17.  T.  nmrfiie,  58**. 

I  was  anxious  to  know  how  the  morning  would  appear. 

The  Pictured  rocks  were  now,  at  their  commencement,  not 

over  six*  miles  from  us;  and  having  procured  a  sketch  of  the 

vase,  1  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  get  also  the  outlines 
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of  those  mightier  formatioDs.  The  morning  was  cloudy! 
The  west  looked  black,  and  a  wind  from  that  quarter  would 
have  effectually  destroyed  all  my  hopes  of  getting  the  sketch- 
es of  the  rocks.  We  determined,  however,  to  embark,  and 
wait  the  result  of  this  tempest — gathering  in  the  west,  on 
the  south  side  of  Grand  island.  Meanwhile,  I  examined  the 
encamping  ground.  Near  our  tent  I  found  the  frame  of  a 
large  lodge,  and  just  back  of  it,  the  kind  pf  frame  on  which 
the  Indians  dry  their  fish.  It  is  built  over  a  square  hole  in 
the  ground,  of  about  six  feet  by  three,  where  the  fire  is 
built  Near  the  lodge  was  a  pole  of  about  thirty  feet  high. 
At  its  top  hung  some  badges  of  the  superstition  of  these 
people.  It  was  an  offering  for  their  sick!  From  those  offer- 
ings, we  inferred  a  child  had  been  the  subject  of  their  anxie- 
ties. Near  the  top  of  the  pole  is  a  small  cap,  suspended  by 
t  a  small  string — to  which  is  attached,  also,  a  strip  of  fur. 
Below  these  is  a  little  child's  covering,  not  more  than  ten 
inches  by  twelve,  with  no  sleeves,  with  a  feather  from  the 
wing  of  a  hawk  suspended  from  near  the  shoulder-straps. 
Below,  there  is  a  piece  of  red  and  white  ribband,  and  ten 
feet  below  all,  hangs  a  small  hoop,  tied  round  with  wattap, 
which  confines  to  it  a  parcel  of  white  feathers. 

Now,  all  this  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  their  Jossa- 
keedyOT  conjurer— or  their  MaakUdayweckooiiyjB^aj  or  priest; 
and  such  offerings  are  generally  the  result  of  some  dream, 
or  uf  some  more  systematized  plan  of  imposing  upon  the 
credulity  of  these  unenlightened  and  helpless  people. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  opposite  the  first 
formation  of  the  line  of  the  rocky  and  pictured  scenery. 
I  have  had  some  views  taken,  that  I  think  will  be  interest- 
ing. The  first  is  an  urn  and  a  monument,  with  a  stream  of 
water  running  into  the  lake  from  between  them.  This  stream 
is  nearly  equi-distant,  between  the  two,  but  something  near^ 
er  the  monument.  The  urn  is  about  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  of  the  most  exact  proportions  as  to  height  and 
figure.  Its  pedestal,  or  base,  redts  upon  yellow  saivd-stone, 
and  not  more  than  ten  feet  frOm  the  water's  edge,  and  near- 
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\y  on  a  line  with  it  The  pitch  of  the  stream  is  aboat  twenty 
fbet,  and  in  widA,  it  is  about  six  feet  The  monument 
stands  about  thirty  feet  back  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  urn 
and  along  the  inargin  of  the  lake.  It  is  partially  hid  with 
Ivees.  It  ri^jBs  out  of  a  grove,  and  looks  like  a  sacred  place, 
»{}  just  auch  as  we  would  fancy  a  monument  would  appear 
W^'  The  urn  and  monument  are  distant  from  each  other 
dbout  one  hundred  yards. 

•#ft  will  not  do  for  me  to  indulge  in  any  reflections  on  this 
^gular  sepulchral  arrangement;  or  to  question  nature  as  to 
tiiese  designs.  Here  is  the  urn,  the  naiad,  and  the  monu- 
Bient;  and  art  might  profit  by  a  view  of  their  construction 
and  arrangement  The  views  taken  of  them  are  in  all  re- 
s|iects  correct 

I  noticed  in  a  general  way  the  appearance  of  the  Pictured 
it>Qk5,  on  coming  up.  I  shall  now  only  refer  to  those  parts 
of  them  which  I  have  had  sketched. 

•  •  The  next  point  which  struck  my  observation  with  most 
i^rce,  was  what  I  have  called  Castle  rock.  After  Mr.  Lewis 
(ltd  sketched  this  wonderful  mass  of  singular  and  fortifica- 
j^n-like  arrangement,  which  is  about  three  hundred  feet 
liight  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide,  which  he  did  from 
some  hundred  yards  in  the  lake,  we  approached  it.  We  had 
gIDt  within  about  fifty  feet  of  its  base,  when,  on  looking  up, 
we  found  ourselves  under  the  drip  from  its  edges  above — 
proceeding  further  in^,  I  saw  my  men  looking  up,  and  appa- 
rently shrinking  from  its  projecting  sides.  They  inquired 
F^ere  I  wished  to  go?  I  told  them,  into  that  largest  open- 
iifg.  ^  "Afon  DieuP*  they  etclaimed,  and  Mr.  L.  begged 
that  we  might  go  back.  I  wished  to  look  into  this  opening, 
and  did  so.  I  confess  I  felt  somewhat  horror  struck,  for  in 
addition  to  the  projecting  walls,  which  are  of  sand  stone, 
and  crumble  at  the  touch,  the  sounds  that  came  out  of  these 
i^rtures  were  most  unearthly!  One  of  the  men  got  out  of 
the  canoe,  and  sat  in  a  recess  just  in  front  of  the  opening. 

This  opening  is  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  ten  deep.  On 
the  right,  a  circular  passage  way  winds  into  the  body  of  tbe 
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rock,  with  a  roof  of  thirty  feet,  supported  on  pillars,  ave- 
raging about  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  but  the  length 
of  the  canoe  prevented  my  wiiiding  my  way  into  this  inner 
world.  After  surveying  this  recess  for  half  an  hour,  nu- 
merous fish  swimming  beneath  us,  and  becoming  familiarized 
to  the  danger,  we  came. out  and  continued  down  the  coast 
of  similar  formations,  but  all  varying,  for  about  five  mile% 
when  we  came  to  that  which  I  call  Cave  rock.  This  we 
approached  also,  and  found  the  tops  to  overhang  in  all  llift 
threatening  postures  of  the  first.  Near  this,  and  connecta|jLj* 
with  it,  and  on  the  right,  is  a  pile  of  ruins,  which  are  tirfi' 
remains  of  one  of  these  immense  formations^  that 
been  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waters,  had  tami 
down,  and  no  doubt  agitated  the  lake  for  miles  around.    ^^ 

This  view,  gives  some  idea  of  the  continuation  of'lliii 
rock-bound  shore,  ia  the  sections  of  which  the  walls  ##■ 
formed.     AH  along  the  cornice  of  these  rocks  the  col^Mirlf 
white,  and  istained  with  brown,  as  if  by  time,  and  the 
of  the: elements;  and  here  and  there  huge  fragoM 
broken  off  as  if  by  the  same  agents.     Their  bases  m^i 
formly,  or  nearly  so,  of  yellow  sand  stone.     The 
looks  like  the  work  of  art;  and  as  if,  I  hav6  befiite  sstic!^' 
giants  had  been  the  workmen. 

The  Oovemor,  on  parting  from  me  in  the  morning,  bade 
me,  very  formally,  farewell — said  he  was  very  sorry  to  leave 
me,  but  that  we  should  meet  at  the  Sauit  There  I  expe<^- 
ed  myself  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  not 
before.  I  knew  these  sketches  must  occupy  Mr.  Lewis^ 
for  some  time;  and  so  made  my  mind  up  to  have  a  lonely 
voyage  to  the  St.  Mary's. 

Sun-set  brought  us  to  the  Grand  Marais,  having  come  svxtf 
miles  tQ-day.  We  encamped  on  the  same  spot  where  our 
tent  was  pitched  in  going  up,  and  now,  doubtless,  for  th6 
last  time.  We  are  at  least  twenty  miles  behind  the  Govern 
nor  and  our  party — and  perhaps  one  hundred  in  advance  of 
the  military.  About  nine  miles  from  the  Grand  Marais 
passed  some  Indians  encamping  for  the  night.     Gt>t  some 
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fish  of  them,  and  gave  them  in  exchange  pork  and  flour. 
The  chief  came  wading  into  the  lake,  holding  Out  his  hand, 
saying,  ^^Booshoo — Boo^hoo,^ — and  on  receiving  the  pork 
and  flour,  was  confounded  at  his  unexpected  good  luck,  and 
seemed  grateful.     Thermometer,  sun-down,  66^. 

The  moon  is  at  her  full.  The  stars  are  nearly  all  quench* 
ed  in  her  unusual  splendour.  The  firmament  looks  like  one 
vast  mirror,  and  this  lovely  bay  resembles  it  It  would  be 
difficult,  from  the  appearance,  to  determine  which  is  the  ori- 
ginal, and  which  the  reflection.  On  landing,  I  walked  down 
on  the  bar,  where,  op  going  up,  we  had  exercised  ourselves 
so  freely.  But  the  evening — the  varied  and  golden  light 
in  the  west,  and  the  full  moon,  silent,  aiid  silvery,  and  bright, 
and  thoughts  of  home  absorbed  my  reflections — and  here  it 
was  I  felt  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  following  lines:-^ 

<*The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sun-set  divides  the  day  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height— 

HeaTenisfree 
From  clouds,  but  of  aU  colours  seem  to  be 
Melted  to  one  Tajit  Iris  of  the  west, 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dianas  crest 
^oats  through  the  azure  air.         > 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigna 

With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven;  but  still 

Ton  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains, 

FiU'd  with  the  face  of  heav*n,  which,  from  afar 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters;  all  its  hues. 
From  the  ^ich  sun-set  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse: 
And  now  they  chang^e;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  d<dphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  stiU  loTcliest— tUl  aU  is  grey."— 

While  contemplating  the  stillness,  and  wrapt  in  the  sil«^ 
very  mantle  of  this  night-scenery,  I  heard  a  footstep— on 
looking  round,  1  recognized  it  to  be  one  of  my  men — the 
steersman.     <<Sir,"  said  he,  <'I  have  come  to  say,  that  if  it 
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is  your  pleasure,  now  that  we  have  eaten  and  rested,  we  are 
willing  to  go  on — the  night  is  bright,  and  we  will  make 
your  pallet  in  the  canoe."  I  assented,  when  the  canoe  was 
soon  in  the  water,  the  tent  down,  the  pallet  that  had  been 
spread,  rolled  up,  and  in  half  an  hour,  and  at  ten  o'clock, 
we  were  gpmf  out  of  this  bay,  and  gliding  over  the  surf  of 
the  lake  as  it  broke  upon  the  beach.  The  stillness  which  I 
bad  been  enjoying,  was  broken  by  the  chaunting  of  the  voy- 
ageurs.  I  stretched  myself  down  on  my  pallet,  that  was 
unrolled  and  spread  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  pull- 
ing my  blankets  over  me,  went  to  sleep. 
Thermometer,  sun-rise,  58^. 

Fndmf^  Jiugust  ^Sih. 
The  voyageurs  have  been  gratified.  Their  object  was  to 
overtake  and  pass  the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
whilst  they  slept  At  half  past  one,  the  entire  silence 
awaking  me,  I  lifted  my  head,  and  looking  out,  saw  five 
barges  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  the  smoke  of  the  fires  at 
which  the  company  had  cooked  their  evening  repast;  and  at 
three,  the  provision  barges,  and  those  who  had  been  des- 
patched to  the  Ontanagon,  and  who  also  got  ahead  of  me 
whilst  I  was  delayed  before  the  Pictured  rocks,  and  just  be- 
yond, at  Twin  river,  the  Governor,  Mr.  Holliday,  and  Mr. 
Jbhnson.  I  had  got  into  a  doze  again,  but  every  thing  be- 
coming so  perfectly  still,  I  was  awakened,  and  looking  out, 
saw  the  tents,  and  that  all  was  silent.  We  passed  them  all, 
and  continued  on  to  White-fish  point,  where  we  breakfasted* 
Just  as  we  had  etti barked,  after  breakfast,  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance the  little  fleet  I  soon  discovered  the  determinatioD 
of  the  voyageurs  was  to  make  the  entire  traverse  of  this  im- 
mense bay,  from  White-fish^  to  Gross  point.  It  is  true,  the 
morning  was  calm;  but  there  is  danger  in  the  undertaking, 
and  it  is  never  attempted  but  under  the  fairest  prospects. 
We  had  proceeded  but  about  one-third  of  the  way,  when  the 
wind  breezed  up,  and  fortunately  for  us,  it  was  fair.  We 
put  up  our  sail,  and  scudded  before  it     When  twd^thirds  of 
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the  way  acroM,  we  saw,  by  stand  ii^  up  in  the  canoe,  the 
boats  following — their  tails  just  visible.  We  had  got  within 
ten  miles  of  Gross  cape  when  the  wind  rose  into  a  storm. — 
The  waves  were  making,  fast,  when  the  paddles  were  resort- 
ed to,  which,  together  with  the  wind,  forced  us  under  the 
shelter  of  Gross  point  just  in  time.  We  feared  for  our  com- 
pany, but  keeping  on,  and  now  in  calmer  water  upon  the 
river  St.  Mary,  and  at  three  o'clock,  I  bade,  perhaps,  a  final 
fa|2|swell  to  Lake  Superior,  and  its  ^billowy  and  changeful  sur- 
face; its  moon-light  scenery ;  its  broken  and  barren  shores; 
its  Grand  Sables;  its  Pictured  rocks;  its  islands,  and  its  soli- 
tude. I  felt  grateful  for  the  protection  I  had  experienced, 
and  for  the  safety  of  all  concerned;  and  gratified  at  having 
been  made  able  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  assist  in  planning 
measures  which  we  hope  ilaay  prove  in  future  a  source  of  sup- 
plies, in  part,  at  least,  for  the  miserable  and  starving  beings 
among  whom  we  have  been« 

^t  five  o'clock  arrived  at  the  Sault  de  St  Mari6.  It  was 
«ur  intention  to  go  down  the  rapids,  but  our  voyageurs  dis- 
suaded us  from  it,  assuring  us  that  the  canoe  was  too  deep^ 
and  that  none  of  the  crew  knew  the  way  well  enough  to 
avoid,  with  certainty,  the  rocks  which  are  no  where  more 
than  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  foam  of  the  rapids. 

We  entered  by  the  way  of  the  race  which  had  been  cut 
by  the  soldiers  to  let  in  the  water  for  a  saw  mill,  which  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire  since  we  left  here;  and  at  five,  p.  m. 
bad  the  gratification  of  being  once  more  in  a  place  where  the 
rights  of  hospitality  had  been  extended  to  us;  and  although 
it  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  civilized  life,  so  great  was  the 
change  from  solitude  to  it,  that  I  felt,  on  seeing  these  few  log 
iiouses  covered  with  bark,  and  the  fort,  and  the  faces  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  if  I  had  entered  a  populous  town.  We  were 
scarcely  in  our  quarters  before  the  landlady,  Mrs.  H ,  an- 
nounced the  deaths  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefierson^ 
and  handed  us  the  papers  which  teem  with  ^e  feelings,  and 
reflections,  and  honours  of  the  people,  on  an  occasion  so  un- 
exampled! 
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In  an  boor  after  ouHftrival,  the  Governor  and  Mr.  HolU* 
day  were  seen  careering  it  over  the  rapids,  and  flying  by  a&. 
They  were  surprised  on  seeing  us,  having  passed  us  at  Grand 
island,  and  not  expecting  our  arrival,  at  least,  until  to-morrow* 


Sault  de  Si.  Marif^  Saturday^  August  t9, 1826. 
My  Deab  *** 

I  know  not  when  tidings  have  reached  me  of  a  cha- 
racter so  impressive  as  are  those  which  have  announced  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson!  7%at  these  hoarj 
and  venerated  sages  and  patriots  should  die,  was  no  more 
than  what  every  body  expected.  Each  of  them  had  lived  to 
extreme  old  age;  Mr.  Adams,  I  believe,  had  attained  his 
ninety-second,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  his  eighty-third  year.  Bot 
that  they  should  have  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
and  on  tlie  ever  memorable  fourth  of  July,  a  day  with  which 
they  are  so  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  identified,  and  along 
with  which  they  will  go  down  to  latest  posterity  as  the  two 
most  brilliant  lights  that  adorn  it;  and  that  this  4th  of  Jul j, 
should  have  been  the  fiftieth,  the  Jubilee  of  the  liberty  which 
they  had  so  nobly  and  successfully  united  to  achieve,  are  co- 
incidences that  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  where- 
ver the  story  of  them  shall  be  told; — nor  can  any  thing  stop 
the  circulation  of  such  tidings  until  they  shall  have  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  universe;  for  every  man  living,  or  who  may 
hereafter  live,  will  take  an  interest  in  them.  I  do  not  view 
this  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  event. 
There  is  too  much  of  precision  in  it;  too  much  order  for  it 
to  have  been  conducted  by  chance.  No,  rely  upon  it,  this 
extraordinary  issue  of  the  lives  of  two  such  men,  has  been 
by  the  appointment  of  ^Hhe  supremely  wise'^-^-and  although 
the  object  may  be  veiled  to  us,  it  is  seen  by  the  eye  that  ne- 
ver sleeps,  and  may  one  day  be  seen  also  by  us;  if  not  here, 
the  secret  will  be  disclosed  in  eternity.  I  never  felt  more 
disposed  to  indulge  in  reflections.  But  you  tvill  have  thought 
it  over,  and  heard  it  spoken  of  by  hundreds,  and  what  I  should 
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•ay,  would  be  no  more  thiui  you  are  long  before  this,  familiar 
with.  So  I  drop  it,  from  my  pen — not  from  my  mind.  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence.  It  w- 
^sses  my  thoughts. 

We  have  been  politely  visited  by  Colonel  Lawrence  and 
the  officers  of  the  garrison ;  and  on  returning  it,  a  salute  of 
fifteen  guns  was  fi^ed,  which  you  will,  of  cou^,  understand 
to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Governor.  We  were  in- 
vited to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  garrison;  but  our  land- 
lady having  made  preparations  for  our  return,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  be  due  to  her  attentions  to  decline  the  offer,  except 
that  I  reserved  a  room  in  which  to  ^^scribble  and  doze." 

I  have  just  returned  from  Mr.  Johnson's,  where  in  compa- 
ny with  the  Governor  and  others,  I  have  spent  a  most  agree- 
able evening.  As  I  am  fi^leaningy  I  inquired  of  my  old 
friend,  if  Mrs.  Johnson  could  not  give  me  some  traditions 
of  her  people;  or  something,  I  was  not  particular  what,  that 
related  to  them.  I  got  in  reply  the  following  Chippeway 
allegory.  It  was  told  in  Chippeway  with  great  spirit,  and 
translated  by  Miss  Charlotte  and  her  father.   ' 

<<A  man  from  the  north,  grey  haired,  and  leaning  on  his 
staff,  went  roVing  over  all  countries  and  climes.  Looking 
round  him  one  day,  after  having  travelled  without  any  in- 
termission for  four  moons,  he  sought  a  spot  on  which  to  re- 
cline and  rest  himself.  He  had  not  been'  long  seated  before 
he  saw  before  him  a  young  man,  very  beautiful  in  his  ex- 
terior, with  rosy  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes,  and  his  head  crown- 
ed with  flowers;  and  froin  between  his  lips  he  blew  a  breath 
that  was  sweet  as  the  wild  mountain  flower.  Said  the  old 
man  to  him,  as  he  leaned  upon  his  staff,  his  beard  reaching 
low  down  upon  his  breast,  ^let  us  repose  here  awhile  and  con- 
verse a  little.  But  first  we  will  build  a  fire,  and  we  will 
bring  together  much  wood,  for  it  will  be  needed  to  keep  us 
warm.'  The  fire  was  made,  and  each  took  his  seat  by  it, 
and  began  to  converse,  each  telling  the  other  where  he  cam& 
from,  and  what  circumstances  had  befallen  them  by  the  way. 
Presently  the  young  man  felt  cold.  He  lookcil  round  him 
47 
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to  see  what  bad  produced  the  change^  and  pressed  his  bands 
against  his  cheeks  to  keep  them  warm.  At  this  moment  the 
old  man  spoke,  and  said — *When  I  wish  to  cross  a  river,  I 
blow  upon  it  and  make  it  hard,  and  walk  over  upon  its  sur- 
face. I  have  only  to  speak  and  bid  the  waters  be  still,  and 
touch  them  with  my  finger,  and  they  become  hard  as  stone. 
The  tread  of  my  foot  makes  soft  things  hard;  and  my  power 
is  boundless!' 

^'The  young  man,  feeling  still  colder,  and  growing  tired 
of  the  eld  man's  boasting,  and  morning  being  nigh,  as  seen  by 
the  rosy  tints  in  the  east,  said — *Now,  my  friend,  I  wish  to 
speak.'  ^Speak,'  said  the  old  man,  'my  ear,  though  it  be 
old,  is  open,  it  can  hear.'  'I  go,'  said  the  young  man,  'over 
all  the  earth  too.  I  have  seen  it  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
waters  I  have  seen  hard;  but  I  have  orily  passed  over  them^ 
and  the  snow  has  melted;  the  mountain  rivulets  have  began 
to  run,  the  rivers  to.  move,  and  the  ice  to  melt;  the  earth  has 
become  green  under  my  tread,  the  flowers  blossomed,  the 
birds  were  joyful,  and  all  that  you  have  referred  to,  as  being 
produced  by  your  power,  has  vanished!' 

''The  old  man  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  shaking  his  head, 
said — 'I  know  thee — thou  art  Spring!'  'True,'  sSid  the  young 
man,  'and  here,  behold  my  head;  see  it  crowned  with  flow- 
ers; and  my  cheeks,  how  they  bloom— come  near  and  touch 
/  me.'     'Thou,'  exclaimed  the  young  man,  'art  Winter!    I 

know  thy  power  is  great;  but  thou  darest  not  come  to  my 
country.  Thy  beard  would  fall  off*,  and  all  thy  strength 
would  fail,  and  thou  wouldst  die.  The  old  man  felt  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  and  before  the  morning  was  fully  come 
he  was  seen  vanishing  away!  But  each,  before  they  parted^ 
expressed  his  hope  that  they  might  meet  again." 

"My  wife,"  said  my  old  friend  "having  told  you  a  Chip- 
peway  allegory,  I  will  tell  you  first  a  tale  of  generous  hero- 
ism, and  then  one  of  superstition."  So  Jie  began — "The 
following  story  I  got  from  Giiche-gausinL  Gitche-gausin£ 
was  a  distinguished  warrior.  After  a  great  battle  with  the 
Sieux,  some  few  skulkers  took  off*  the  bodies  of  some  of  the 
slain,  and  made  soup  of  them.     Gitche-gausin6  passing  by  at 
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the  time^  they  said  unto  him,  ^are  you  brave  enough*  to  par- 
take of  our  mess,  and  assist  us  in  eating  the  bodies  of  the 
slain?'— *No,'  said  he,  */  killed  them,  but  only  men,  bcLse 
Kke  ytm^ can  eat  them.' 

^'Some  years  after,  Gftche-gausin6  fell  si^k,  and  as  all  sup- 
posed, died.  His  wife«  contrary  to  the  Indian  custom,  in- 
stead of  burying  him  the  same  day,  kept  his  corpse  four  days, 
insisting  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  nevertheless,  tied  the  bag 
to  his  back,  which  it  is  usual  to  bury  with  the  dead,  and  in 
which  supplies  are  put  On  the  fourth  day  she  put  her  hand 
upon  his  breast,  and  felt  it  rise;  and  soon  after  discovered 
that  he  was  not  dead.  Shortly  after.  Gitche-gausin6  opened 
his  eyes  and  spoke,  saying — *0,  but  I  have  slept  long.  I 
have  had  a  strange  dream.'  It  immediately  occurred  to  his 
wife  that  she  had  not,  as  is  the  custom  of  these  people,  put 
by  his  side  his  kettle,  and  the  various  other  afiairs  that  are 
usually  put  by  ^e  side  of  the  deceased,  to  assist  him  in  get- 
ting a  support  on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls.  The 
thought  had  but  just  passed,  when  he  continued,  and  said — 
'Why^jiid  you  not  place  my  kettle  and  my  bows  and  arrows 
beside  me?  Now  I  know  the  reason  I  have  come  back.  I 
have  said  I  have  had  a  strange  dream.  I  was  going  along 
the  path  which  the  spirits  tread,  and  it  was  smooth.  I  saw 
many  people  travelling  along  this  path,  and  of  various  de- 
scriptions, all  carrying  burdens  of  various  kinds.  I  saw  ma- 
ny lodges;  and  in  them  the  drums  were  beating,  and  there 
was  dancing  in  them  all;  but  nobody  invited  me  to  join  the 
dance.  Every  person  who  spoke  to  me  asked,  ^where  are 
you  going?'  *why  are  you  returning?'  *why  not  pursue  your 
route?'  I  also  saw  much  game,  many  deer,  and  elk,  &c. ;  and 
feeling  for  my  arrows  and  finding  I  had  none,  I  determined 
on  returning.  I  saw  a  woman — ^you  need  not  return,'  said 
she,  ^here  is  a  ketUe,'  ^and  here,'  said  another,  ^is  a  gun.'  I 
took  them,  but  still  determined  to  return,  because  these  were 
not  my  own.  As  I  arrived  near  my  own  lodge,  I  found  my- 
self on  the  borders  of  a  fiery  plain ^  I  examined  it  It  was 
a  circle  of  fire,  and  my  lodge  was  in  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
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cle.  I  asked  myself,  how  am  I  to  crote  this  fire?-;-!  resolyed 
to  try.  When,  making  a  strong  exertion,  I  leaped  tfaroagh 
the  flame,  and  awaking,  have  found  it  a  dream!'' 

The  identical  presents  which  he  dreamed  had  been  made 
him,  he  told  Mr.  Johnson  he  actually  received  afterwards. 
The  bag  that  had  been  placed  at  his  back  was  heavy,  the 
weifi^ht  of  which,  in  travelling,  he  said,  he  found  to  be  in- 
tolerably great;  and  his  great  object  afterwards  was  to  per- 
suade his  people  not  to  encumber  the  dead  with  ao  many 
presents,  as  it  made  their  journey  through  the  land  of  souls 
very  hard  and  laborious. 

These  are  queer  stories,  but  go  for  a  great  deal  among 
Indians.  This  chief  doubtless  intended,  by  narrating  this 
dream,  to  dissuade  his  people  from  burying  implements 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  living,  with  the  bodies  of.  the 
dead,  where  they  could  not  benefit  either  the  one  or  the 
other.     It  was  an  address  to  the  superstition  of  his  people. 

Good  night     - 


Smdt  de  St.  Mfariiy  Jiug.  90,  1826. 
My  Dear*** 

Finding  my  room  in  the  garrison  to  be  so  agreea- 
ble, I  have  occupied  it  exclusively,  preferring  to  lodge  in  it, 
as  well  as  to  spend  my  leisure  hours  liere  during  the  day. 
On  my  way  up,  I  was,  as  I  wrote  you,,  most  obligingly  and 
pleasantly  accommodated  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Schoolcraft — but  finding,  on  my  return,  to  my  regret,  that 
his  amiable  and  interesting  wife  was  much  indisposed,  I  could 
not  think  of  adding  any  thing  to  her  cares,  which  must  have 
been  the  case  had  I  resumed  the  occupancy  of  the  room 
which  had  been  provided  for  me. 

This  morning  is  cloudy,  and  rainy,  and  the  elements,  in 
other  respects,  are  all  in  motion,  accompanied  by  lightning 
and  thunder.  It  requires  something  of  this  sort  in  this  re- 
gion, and  even,  at  this  place,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  remind 
the  people  that  ^'the  Lord  reigneth,"    He  is  not  seen  in  the 
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clear  sky,  nor  in  the  efiulgenee  and  power  of  the  sun;  nor 
in  the  moon  by  night,  nor  the  stars,  whether  they  twinkle 
in  their  spheres,  or  stream  across  the  heavens;  nor  in  the 
still  evening,  nor  in  the  roar  of  the*  rapids — but  when  his 
lightnings  flash,  and  his  thunder  rolls,  there  is  a  stillness^ 
and  thoughtfulness,  in  every  one;  and  it  is  felt,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, that  there  is  a  power  above  that  is  awful,  and  to  be 
feared! 

Man  requires,  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  some- 
thing to  rouse  him  to  reflection,  and  to  put  hilh  into  action. 
He  will  not  stir  without  an  incentive  of  some  sort. '  There 
must  be  appeals  to  his  hopes  or  his  fears;  to  his  love  of  plea- 
sure, or  dread  of  pain;  else  he  is  inactive,  and  will  degene- 
rate. In  many  cases  influences,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  even 
terrible  in  their  nature.  But  here,  those  happily  conceived 
externals  which  operate  so  powerfully  with  you^  and  which 
from  their  very  nature  tend  to  harmonize. society,  and  make 
man  more  the  friend  of  man,  and  more  respectful,  and  de- 
voted to  his  Maker,  are  not  even  seen.  There  are  no  tem- 
ples here  dedicated  to  the  Almighty;  no  spires  pointing  to- 
wards heaven;  no  **church*going  bell;"  no  minister's  warn- 
ing, or  encouraging  voice — but  the  "ministering  angels''  of 
our  world,  assemble  even  here  for  purposes  of  social  and  re- 
ligious worship,  and  within  this  fort,  I  am  told,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  helps  to  devotion  which  are  denied  them  here, 
they  meet  and  read  a  sermon,  and  sing  in  honour  of  Him 
who  "fills  the  wide  waste"  with  his  presence,  no  less  than 
the  ^^city  full."  There  is  no  parade  made  in  these  pious 
offerings;  no — ^they  are  all  retired  and  sincere,  but  are  not 
the  less  acceptable  to  the  good 'Being  above,  to  whom  they 
are  offered  as  a  sweet  incense,  whilst  many  a  louder  strain 
of  worship,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  rises  no 
higher  than  the  sounding  board;  and  many  a  hymn  dies  on 
the  air  which  serves  for  the  medium  in  which  it  is  sung. 
Yet  there  are  sincere  worshippers  every  where,  and  under 
all  the  varieties  of  superstition,  and  violence,  and  hypocrisy; 
and  the  revolutions  of  empire  that  have  distracted  the  world, 
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often  deluging  it  with  blood,  there  have  been  found  sincere 
worshippers,  and  these  will  continue  as  ornaments  of  the 
world  until  there  shall  remain  no  more  evil,  and  one  pure 
and  holy  offering  shall  go  up  from  ail  hearts  to  Him  who  is 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords;  that  peaceful  and  happj 
period  which  Cowper  so  beautifully  delineates  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: — 

«0  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true, 

Scenes  of  accomplished  bliss!  which  who  can  see, 

Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 

His  soul  refreshed  with  foretaste  of  the  joy? 

Riyers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth,  • 

And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty;  the  reproach 

Of  barrenness  is  past    The  fruitful  field 

Laughs  with  abundance;  and  the  land,  ooce  lean, 

Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace. 

Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repealed. 

The  Tarious  seasons  woven  into  one, 

And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring. 

The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence. 

For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  (\]11. 

The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear. 

Graze  with  the  fearless  flocks  j  all  bask  at  noon 

Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 

Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream. 

Antipathies  are  none.    No  foe  to  man 

Lurks  m  the  serpent  now:  the  mother  sees. 

And  smiles  to  see,  her  infknfs  playfiil  hand 

StretchM  forth  to  dally  with  the  created  worm. 

To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 

The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 

All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 

One  Lord,  one  Father.    Error  has  no  place;  . 

That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away; 

The  breath  of  Heav*n  has  ohasM  it    In  the  heart 

No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string. 

But  all  is  harmony  and  love.    Disease 

Is  not:  the  pure  and  uncontaminate  blood 

Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 

One  song  employs  all  nations;  and  all  cry 

*Wortiiy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us!' 

The  dwellers  in  the  vales,  and  on  the  rooks. 

Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 

From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy. 
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Till,  nation  after  nation,  taught  the  itrain. 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round. 

Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  fillM; 

See  Salem  buUt,  the  labour  of  a  God! 

Bright  as  a  tun  the  sacred  city  shinee; 

All  kingdoms,  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 

Flock  to  that  light;  the  glory  of  all  lands 

Flows  into  her;  unbounded  is  her  joy, 

And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rams  are  there, 

Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there: 

The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 

And  Saba^s  spicy  groves  pay  tribute  there. 

Praise  is  in  all  her  gates;  upon  her  walls. 

And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacious  courts. 

Is  heard  Salvation.    Eastern  Java  there 

Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  west: 

And  Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand, 

And  worships.    Her  report  has  traveled  forth 

Into  all  lands.    From  ev*ry  clime  they  come 

To  see  thy  beauty  and  to  share  thy  joy, 

O  Sionl  an  assembly  such  as  earth 

Saw  never — such  as  Heaven  stoops  down  to  sbb." 

As  yet,  in  those  regions,  this  lovely  prospect  seems  to  be 
far  in  the  distance;  but  even  here  the  time  will  come  when 
what  has  been  already  repeated  by  thousands  in  the  worship 
of  the  church,  and  in  which,  my  dear  *•**,  you  have  joined 
to-day,  will  be  heard  by  the  nations  of  the  "farthest  west:'* 
"The  Lord  ts  in  his  holy  temple! — ^Let  all  the  earth 
KEEP  SILENCE  BEFORE  him!''  Evcr  yours. 


Sault  de  St.  Maris,  ^ug.  21, 1826. 
My  Dear  *** 

You  may  possibly  expect  of  me  some  more  regu- 
lar^ or  historical  account  of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes,  and  of 
the  relation  which  the  various  tribes  of  the  country  bear  to 
one  another,  and  even,  perhaps,  that  I  should  venture,  as 
many  have  hitherto  done,  an  opinion  as  to  their  origin. 
Whatever  might  be  my  inclination  as  to  these  matters,  I 
should  yield  it,  with  the  knowledge  I  have  that  the  result  of 
such  a  discussion  will,  1  hope,  and  before  long,  be  presented  to 
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the  public  by  abler  handa.  From  the  interest  taken  in  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  than  whom  bo  man  is  better  quali- 
fied to  do  it  justice,  I  trust  we  may  all  hope  to  be  gratified 
with  the  result  of  researches  which  I  know  he  is  diligently 
making;  and  which,  among  other  topics,  will  embrace  the 
points  I  have  referred  to.  I  therefore,  lest  you  may  have 
made  some  calculations  of  the  sort,  now  inform  you  that  I 
do  not  consider  any  such  design  as  embraced  in  the  obliga- 
tion I  have  assumed  to  write  something  about,  almost j  c^very 
thing,  to  you. 

I  will,  however,  review,  in  part,  the  past,  and  say  some 
things  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  whic^  I 
have  omitted.  Those  Indians,  as  you  know,  are  Chippe- 
ways;  and  from  Michillimackinac,  which,  in  a  direct  .line, 
may  be  eighty  or  ninety  miles  east  from  Lake  Superior,  and 
westward  to  the  Fond  du  Lac,  they  number  about  eight 
thousand.  They  are  divided  into  bands;  and  to  each  band 
there  is  a  chief.  Of  these  bands,  there  are  about  seventeen. 
Of  their  extreme  poverty,  and  the  wretched  and  miserable 
condition  in  which  they  exist,  J  have  not  language  to  give 
you  any  adequate  description.  Something  of  what  relates 
to  their  sufierings,  you  will  have  gleaned  from  my  letters, 
and  journal.  I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  upon  these,  nor  will 
I,  except  to  state  that  we  have  made  a  provision*  in  the 
treaty,  which,  we  hope  may,  in  part,  at  least,  relieve  them. 

These  Indians  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  lake  and  ri- 
vers; from  the  forests,  and  from  the  earth;  from  the  lake  and 
rivers  they  tate  fish;  from  the  forest,  furs;  and  From  the  earth, 
roots  and  berries.  But  their  improvidence  Is  such,  that  they 
are  three-fourths  of  their  time  starving,  and  many  of  them,  as 
I  have  often  repeated,  die  annually  of  want!  The  fish  of  the 
lake  are  fine,  and  abundant — but  as  none  of  these  Indians  ever 
think  of  to-morrow,  they  make  no  provision  in  summer  against 
the  wants  and  the  rigours  of  winter.    In  winter  the  lakes  are 

*  Refers  to  reservations  for  Uie  half  breeds  near  the  Sault  de  St.  Mmri^ 
where  they  may  grow  potatoes  and  other  thiugs,  aud  be  able  to  feed,  in  part, 
the  Indians  of  the  lake;  and  to  an  annuity,  which  is  intended,  in  part,  to 
compensate  for  the  grant  they  make  of  our  right  to  search  for,  and  take  tmwj 
copper,  &c.  from  their  country. 
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frozen,  and  the  fish  are  not  taken;  hi  winter,  therefore,  which 
reigns  over  all  this  region  for  at  least  five  months  out  of 
twelve,  these  destitute  people  derive  no  support  from  the  lake 
and  rivers.  The  same  improvidence  leads  them  to  kill  the 
game  in  seasons  when  it  is  destructive  to  its  multiplication, 
and  hence  the  entire  amount  of  the  furs  of  the  whole  coast  of 
Lake  Superior,  may  riow  be  estimated  as  not  exceeding  ia 
their  cost,  {023,600! — and  supposing  this  to  be  equally  di- 
vided among  the  individuals  of  the  tribey  each  one  would 
receive  less  than  three  dollars,  which  is  not  enough  to  buy 
a  blanket  of  the  most  ordinary  quality! 

At  the  following  named  posts,  are  received  the  quantity 
and  kinds  of  iurs  enumerated.     At  the 
Fond  du  Lac,  150  packs,  in  otter,  musk-rats,  bear, 
fisher,  martin,  lynx,  &c.  &c.,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated to  cost iiOfiOQ 

Folk  ^voinj  35  packs,  in  beaver,  otter,  martin,  fish- 
er, rats,  foxes,  and  in  peltries,  some  coons,  &c. 
estimated  at        .         .         .         .         .         .         2,000 

La  Cote  Royahj  30  packs,  about  the  same,  esti- 
mated at 3,000 

Lac  du  Flambeauy  80  packs,  nearly  the  same,  but 

more  beaver,  estimated  at    .         .         .         .         3,000 
Jsk  of  St,  Michatly  10  packs,  beaver,  otter,  martin, 

bear,  and  rats,  estimated  at  ...         1,500 

Quiverwonanf  including  Ontonagon  and  Grand 
islandy  20  packs,  principally  beaver,  otter,  and 

bears,  estimated  at 3,000 

Sault  de  St.  Mari6,  10  packs,  same,        .         .  1,000 


Total, 1123,500 

These  furs  bring  the  American  Fur  Company,  whose 
agents,  generally,  are  located  at  those  places,  about  thirty^ 
Jivt  thousand  dollars.  It  must  be  admitted,  high  as  the 
charges  are  to  the  Indians  for  what  they  buy  of  the  traders^ 
it  is  a  serious  undertaking,  both  in  the  risk  and  cost,  to 
transport  goods  thus  far  in  the  interior.  There  is  therefore 
48 
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but  little  left  for  the  Indians  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
except  roots  and  berries!  The  principal  of  the  former,  they 
call  fFaulhes-see-pin.  It  is  a  root  like  a  potatoe,  only  small* 
er,  and  fprows  in  wet,  cold  ground;  is  mealy  when  boiled 
or  roasted,  and  no  doubt  nourishing.  '  The  wild  ri^  does 
not  grow  on  the  lake,  but  far  beyond,  between  it  and  ihe 
Mississippi;  it  abounds  on  Fox  river. 

Here  maple  sugar  is  made;  and  this  iB  another  resource 
of  these  people,  who  reside  at  this  end  of  the  lake,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  with  tliis  exposition  of  their 
resources,  that  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior  should  be  mise- 
rable, and  poor,  and  naked!  As -to  the  soil  along  the  lake 
shore,  it  would  defy  the  art  of  the  most  skilful  to  make  it 
productive — it  is  barrenness  itself;  or  if  it  were  more  fruit- 
ful, summer  flies  over  it  like  a  bird,  and  leaves  so  little  of 
the  fruitful  season,  as  to  forbid  the  hope  that  any  thing  would 
be  made  to  grow  there  even  were  the  soil  better.  /  const- 
der  this  whole  region  doomed  to  perpetual  barrenntss. 

As  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chippeways,  you 
must  refer  to  my  sketches;  and  irregular  as  these  are,  you 
may  perhaps  gather  something  out  of  them  which  may  serve 
for  their  illustration.  There  are  a  few  incidents,  however, 
that  I  will  embody  here,  and  to  which  I  have  not  before 
particularly  referred.  I  would  prefer  not  to  mention  one  - 
of  them,  but  then  I  should  be  leaving  you  ignorant  of  what 
I  have  seen  almost  every  day;  at  least  whilst  I  have  been 
among  the  Indians — and  that,  you  know,  would  be,  in  some 
sort,  a  violation  of  my  obligation. 

I  remember  to  have  read,  several  years  ago,  in  Brown's 
History  of  Missions,  and  in  the  first  volume,  and,  I  think, 
in  the  first  section,  some  curious  regulations  which  were 
adopted  by  a  society  of  Indians  who  had  built  a  town  on  a 
piece  of  land  given  them  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  town  I  remember  they  called  Noonatomen* 
Among  these  regulations  were  the  following: 
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^*If  any  woman  shall  not  have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  shall 
allow  it  to  hang  loose,  or  to  be  cut  as  men's  hair,  she  shall 
pay  five  shillings. 

^^If  any  woman  go  with  her  breasts  uncovered,  she  shall 
be  fined  in  two  shillings; — and  lastly, 

"Whoever  shall  kill  their between  their  teeth,  shall 

be  fined  five  shillings." 

If  the  two  first  regulations  had  been  made  exclusively  for 
the  Chippewaysy  they  could  not  conform  more  closely  to 
them.  A  Chippeway  woman's  hair  is  always  tied  up  behind, 
and  close  to  her  head,  and  never  hangs  loose,  nor  is  it  ever 
cut;  and  no  matter  how  deficient  she  may  be  in  clothing, 
her  breasts  are  sure  to  be  cdvered.  But  the  disgusting  prac- 
tice which  it  appears  prevailed  among  the  Indians  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which  the  last  regulation  was  intended  to  de- 
stroy, prevails  universally  among  the  Chippeways.  It  is 
therefore  known  to  be — those  regulations  having  been  adopt- 
ed in  1647 — one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old, 

Indians,  in  their  uneducated  and  unimproved  state,  appear 
to  be  the  same  every  where,  and  to  have  nearly  the  same 
habits,  and  customs,  and  manners.  They  powotvedy  or  con- 
jured, it  seems,  in  Massachusetts  colony,  near  two  centuries 
ago,  and  they  do  the  same  to  this  day  on  Lake  Superior. — 
They  howled  then,  and  greased  their  bodies,  and  adorned 
their  hair,  and  the  same  practices  are  yet  maintained  by  the 
Chippeways  of  the  lakes,  and  by  all  other  Indians  of  whom 
I  have  read,  whose  improvement  has  not  been  studied,  and 
who  have  never  been  taught  the  lessons  of  morality,  and 
cleanliness,  and  industry. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  disgusting  habits  of  these  unin- 
structed  and  unfortunate  people,  to  disafiect  you  towards 
them,  but  rather  to  excite  your  pity.  They  know  no  better; 
and  no  one  has  taught  them!  And  how  can  they  learn  with- 
out a  teacher?  The  Chippeways  have  never  been  taken  by 
the  hand  by  such  a  man  as  Elliot,  under  whose  humane  coun- 
cils and  pious  directions  the  Indians  of  Noonatomen,  and  of 
€k>ncord,  in  Massachusetts,  were  led  up  from  a  similar  de- 
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gradation.  They  are  frieDdless,  and  foragken,  and  left  im 
wander  about  over  a  most  unrelenting  soil,  to  be  met  naked 
and  shivering  by  the  northern  blasts,  and  to  perish  in  their 
own  mountains,  and  amidst  their  own  snows.  Hard  indeed 
is  their  fate! 

There  are  a  few  Chippeways  at  this  place  to  whom  the 
means  of  improvement  have  been  extended,  and  these  may 
be  referred  to  for  proof,  that  nothing  is  needed  to  improve 
their  tribe  but  suitable  helps,  and  such  only  as  oar  own  chil- 
dren, under  similar  circumstances,  would  require.  There  is 
no  hope — there  can  be  none,  for  the  older  Indians.  But  the 
children  may  be  saved;  and  if  this  were  accomplished,  a 
new  race  would  succeed  the  old  one,  in  all  that  relates  to 
their  civilization  and  happiness. 

I  have  seen  nothing  Jewish  among  these  people  but  their 
houses  of  purification.  There  is  more  of  the  Tartar  visible  in 
them  than  of  any  other  people.  Their  complexion,  high  cheek 
bones,  broad  jaws,  and  black  hair;  their  tents,  and  belts,  are 
all  Tartar-like.  But  I  will  not  touch  the  subject  of  their 
origin. 

They  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  think  that  they  will 
be  spiritual,  as  will  be  every  thing  else.  They  believe  they 
will  hunt  in  the  land  of  souls,  but  that  it  will  be  the  spiriU 
of  the  animals;  and  that  the  very  briars  and  thorns  will 
yield  to  their  tread  like  air.  Every  thing  will  appectr  real, 
and  yet  nothing  will  be  so.  So  Hume  said  he  believed  in 
regard  to  the  material  things  of  this  world — ^and  yet  this 
learned  and  profound  philosopher  was  never  known,  it  is 
believed,  to  run  purposely  against  a  post. 

The  Indians,  generally,  are  skilful  in  cuts  and  bruises, 
and  in  the  diseases  of  the  stomach,  such,  at  least,  as  are  to 
be  reached  and  cured  by  emeticks.  But  beyond  these  their 
art  does  not  extend. 

They  are  superstitious — and  are  governed  by  dreams,  and 
signs  in  the  heavens.  They  go  to  war,  or  make  peace;  com- 
mence or  abandon  a  journey;  marry,  or  resolve  not  to  mar- 
^Vj  just  as  they  may  chtoce  to  interpret  a  dream,  or  eonclade 
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A  sign  in  the  heavens  to  be  £BiTOurable  or  otherwise.  So  did 
the  RomaifiB. 

They  inflict  wounds  on  their  bodies  whon  in  deep  sorrow. 
I  saw  a  young  man  who  had  lost  a  sister,  and  whose  death 
grieved  him  much.  He  bore  the  signs  of  it  in  his  thighs  and 
arms,  through  which,  i^  several  places,  he  had  run  his  knife! 

At  about  ten  o'clock  last  night  the  military  arrived.  All 
welk  Several  of  our  barges  are  yet  behind;  those  which 
conveyed  the  provisions,  and  that  in  which  is  our  secretary, 
CoL  Edwards. 

I  dined  to-day  with  Col.  L.  in  company  with  the  Grov- 
emor  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The  day  is  very  cold. 
Fires  are  burning  briskly  in  every  house*  I  am  in  excellent 
health,  and  always  yours. 


Satdt  de  St.  Mariij  Jiug.  fi5, 1826. 
Mt  Dear  *** 

I  have  been  idling  about  since  the  22d,  looking  at 
the  rapids,  and  the  Indians  careering  among  them,  catching 
fish;  reading  old  news,  which  I  find  in  newspapers  tiiat  left 
Washington  before  I  did,  and  some  since;  paying  occasional 
visits  to  the  very  friendly  families  of  the  garrison,  and  to  my 
old  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  hospitality  and  the  pleasure 
of  exercising  it,  know  no  bounds.  On  the  i32d,  a  party  was 
given  to  us  by  this  generous  and  liberal-hearted  old  gentle* 
man,  at  which  were  the  ladies  of  the  garrison,  and  others, 
whose  accomplishments  and  show  in  the  dance  would  answer 
well  as  ornaments  for  our  metropolis.  Mrs.  Johnson  seems 
not  to  have  neglected  to  learn  the  accomplishment  of  dancing. 
On  the  23d,  we  dined  with  Mr.  Johnson,  in  company  with 
our  military  commander,  Captain  Boardman;  and  physician. 
Doctor  Pitcher,  Mr.  Porter  and  others.  In  the  night  of  the 
24th,  saw  a  most  splendid  aurora  barealis.  I  have  hereto- 
fore described  one.  This  was  the  same  in  appearance,  only 
more  brilliant  My  own  shadow,  and  .the  shadows  of  sur« 
rounding  objects,  were  all  clearly  defined  by  the  light  from 
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it;  and  soraetimes  when  the  light  would  stream  up  iu  several 
places  at  once,  I  could  see  to  read  by  it.  Thcfre  itf  something 
very  beautiful  in  this  northern  light  I  watched  it  untU 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  until  its  fires  grew  dim. 

I  have  been  employed  to-day  in  packing  up,  and  taking 
leave,  preparatory  to  a  start  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  with* 
out  feeling  that  I  am  about  to  part,  and  perhaps  forever, from 
so  many  kind  and  generous  friends.  The  ladies  of  the  gar- 
rison, all  of  them  so  interesting,  some  of  them  peculiarly  so; 

Mrs.  A n,  to* whom  I  am  indebted '*for  some  presents, 

snow  shoes,  neck  ornaments,  and  a  beautiful  worked  bag; 
my  friend  Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  and  her  husband's  amiable  sis- 
ter; and  my  interesting  friend  Charlotte,  and  her  family,  and 
several  others,  I  feel  that  I  would  prefer  much  to  take  them 
all  with  me.  They  have  all  contributed,  by  their  polite  at- 
tentions, to  my  happiness  here,  upon  this  outskirt  of  the 
world,  and  would  do  so  any  where.  I  can  only  leave  them 
my  best  wishes  and  prayers  for  their  happiness;  and  these 
they  are  certain  to  receive.  Their  kindness  has  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  my  mind. 

I  have  only  time  to  add,  that  we  shall  leave  here  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  that  I  am,  and  shall  be  always,  yours. 

August  26th. 

Morning  cloudy,  but  we  determined  to  be  off;  and  at  eight 
o'clock  we  waved  our  hands  to  our  friends  who  attended  us 
to  the  landing,  and  to  our  old  friend  Johnson's  family  as  we 
passed,  and  who  were  in  the  door  of  their  dwelling  as  we  flew 
by.  Our  voy^geurs  were  fresh,  and  their  spirits  and  their 
pride  were  up,  and  the  canoe  was  now  all  painted  and  orna- 
mented, and  these,  together  with  the  current,  gave  wings  to 
our  frail  vessel,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  past  the  bounds 
of  the  view  of  those  we  had  left  behind. 

The  canoe  would  be  an  object  of  interest  any  where,  even 
without  paint;  but  now,  ornamented  as  it  is,  it  is  really  strik- 
ing in  its  effects  on  all  eyes. 
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Around  the  sides,  aM  upon  a  white  ^ound,  is  a  festoon 
•f  green  and  red  p^t.  The  rim  is  alternate  green,  red, 
and  white.  On  each  side  of  the  bow,  on  a  white  ground,  is 
the  bust  of  an  Indian  cHief,  smoking,  even  larger  than  life. 
The  awning  is  bordered  with  greea^  and  red,  and  white;  in 
the  stern  our  flag-  flies,  and  in  the  bow  is  an  enormous  wood- 
en pipe.  The  canoe  Is  Ibirty-^ix  feet  long,  and  five  wide, 
across  the  centre,  and  w"  paddled  -by  ten  men.  This  is  the 
eanoe  that  was  made  at  Ecmd  du  Lac;  and  on  both  sides,  and 
against  the  swell  of  the  middle,  is  painted  in  large  letters, 
Fond  Du  Lac-  That  in  wMg||  <  voyaged  up  and  down  tlic^ 
lake,  I  have  parted  from,  and  fof^ver — by  leaving  it  with  its 
owner,  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  In  tbis^  besides  our  voyageurs,  are 
the  Governor,  myself,  and  Mr.  Brush.  The  remainder  of 
our  company  is  io'barges.  Mr.  Holliday  keeps  us  company 
in  his  canoe,  and  has  with  him  Mr.  Agnew,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  hevAs — and  these,  sitting  face  to  face,  between  the  cen- 
tre bars  of  Ihe  c^noe,  look  as  close  packed  as  (Cowper  once 
said  his  s%mme\ house  would  be  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces,) ^^wax  figures  in  an  old  fashion  picture  frame.'' 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  ofl*  the  mouth  of  the  St  Mary's; 
and  at  half  past  four,  opposite  Drummond's  island.  En- 
eamped  six  miles  beyond  the  Detour.  Wind  north-west, 
and  cold.  We  are  now  thirty  six  miles  from  Michillimacki- 
nac 

Sunday^  97th. 

Embarked  at  half  past  five,  wind  north,  and  blowing  fresh. 
At  half  past  seven  saw  the  island  of  Michillimackinac,  look- 
ing to  be  about  four  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  Landed  on 
an  island  to  breakfast — from  thence  made  the  traverse  to 
Goose  island,  before  a  fresh  breeze,  and  over  a  high  and  rug- 
ged swell.  I  saw  the  voyageurs  were  alarmed.  Ran  round 
tiie  south-west  side  of  the  island,  and  landed  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Found  sopie  Indians  here,  who  told  us  it  was  not  safe  to  pro- 
ceed. A  cloud  rose  in  the  south,  and  looked  threatening. 
Some  thunder.  It  passed  over,  and  there  was  an  appearance 
of  calmer  weather;  but  the  waves  were  running  high.     One 
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of  the  voyagMirs  "refused  to  proceed,  and  said  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  danger.  In  an  hour  we 'aII ^thought  we  might 
yenture  across-distant  to  Mi(;hilKmackinac  nine  miles,  in  a 
straight  line.  Put  out.  The  late '(^^urpn)  boisterous  be- 
yond what  we  had  expected.  Arrived  atMichillimackinac, 
preceded  by  the  barges,  Jyhichj^  havijig  ventured  well  out 
in  the  lake,  took  the  wind  fFofn  .Ihe  eloud,  and  were  fortu- 
nately  blown  in.  Arrived  al*Aflickinac  at  half  past  two 
o'clock  in  a  heavy  shov^er  .  of  rain,  which  levelled  the 
waves  of  the  lake,  and  made  the  water  comparatively  smooth. 
•  *We  were  met  at  the  laiTdd^  by  eeveral  igeotlemen,  and 
politely  invited  by  Mr.  R.  St«art,  principal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  to  take  up.oar  quarters  with  him,  which 
invitation  was  accepted. 

Dined,  and  visited,  in  company  with  Mn  Stuart,  the 
missionary  establishment  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ferry.  Found 
the  whole  family  at  supper;  after  whiish,  we  joihed  them 
in  their  prayers,  which  are  offered  up  afte^  this  meal,  and 
before  the  children  disperse.  After  an  «t  introduction  to 
the  members,  we  returned  and  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Stuart, 
an  interesting  lady,  of  accomplished  manners  and  fine  in- 
telligence^ and  who  has  additional  interest  in  my  eyes  on 
account  of  her  warm  attachment  to  the  missionary  establiab- 
ment 

Heard  that  the  Ghent,  in  which  we  came  to  Drommond's 
island,  had  returned  to  Detroit,  was  condemned,  and  sunk! 
Her  bottom  was  entirely  decayed,  so  much  so  as  to  yield  to 
the  slightest  pressure!  She  went  from  the  Detour,  after  we 
parted  from  her,  to  Michillimackinac,  took  in  part  of  a  car- 
go, returned  to  Detroit,  and  while  in  the  act  of  receiving 
her  return  cargo,  sunk! — Our  escape  was  indeed  narrow! 

Mondwij  Aug.  28/A. 

Weather  unpleasant,  too  wet  to  examine  the  island.  Re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  After  din- 
jner  returned  the  compliment,  under  a  salute  from  the  fmt. 
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There  is  only  one  compaDy  here,  of  forty-seven  men,  in- 
cluding officers.  The  place  is  impregnable  if  well  fortified. 
I  inclose  a  sketch  of  the  island,  reduced  from  a  drawing 
by  Lieut  Eveleth,  who  was  drowned  some  years  ago  in 
Lake  Michigan.  The  drawing  represents  the  island  as  it  is 
approached  from  the  south-east,  and  13  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  it,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen.  Interesting 
historical  events  crowd  in  upon  my  mind  in  regard  to  this 
island;  and  oid  Mackinac — (you  see  I  write  the  name 
sometimes  in  extenso,  and  sometimes  as  now  abbreviated)  to 
some  of  which  I  will  refer  in  the  course  of  my  correspond- 
ence from  here;  and  as  I  intend  travelling  all  over  the 
island,  I  may  have  some  descriptiona  to  give.  But  these, 
like  the  rest  of  my  efforts  to  gratify  you,  will  be  sketches, 
and  rapid  ones  only. 


liiand  MchUBmaekmaCy  Aug.  29,  1826. 
My  Dear  *** 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  name  of  this  island 
is  Indian,  and  means  Qrtat  Turtle.  Some  have  thought  it 
came  from  Ifnakinakos^  from  the  belief  that  an  Indian 
spirit  once  inhabited  the  island.  The  figure  of  the  island, 
its  top  resembling  the  shell  of  a  turtle,  would  confirm  the 
supposition  that  its  name  is  derived  from  its  form. 

The  morning  was  clear,  and  was  ushered  in  by  a  salute 
of  thirteen  guns  from  the  fort,  and  these  were  the  tokens  of 
those  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  joy  which  are  going 
the  rounds  of  our  country,  for  the  loss  of  the  two  great  men 
whose  spirits,  on  the  fourth  of  July  last,  Joined  in  their 
ascent  to  their  great  reward,  and  to  run  together  from  the 
same  starting  place,  the  rounds  of  the  same  eternity.  The 
tidings  of  their  deaths  have  just  been  received  here. 

At  seven  o*clock  the  sky  was  suddenly  blackened  over 
with  clouds  from  the  north,  and  a  heavy  rain  fell,  accom- 
panied with  lightning  and  thunder.  Minute  guns  were 
fired,  after  the  salute,  through  the  day,  and  I  could  but 
49 
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remark,  that  oft6n   their  flash  was  followed  by  one  more 
brilliant  from  the  clouds;  and  their  roar  with  a  peal  of  thun- 
der.    It  seemed  like  reflection  and  echo.     Minute  guns, 
you  know,  are  fired  every  half  hour;  and  I  believe  I  count- 
ed four  distinct  echoes  of  this  sort,  which  followed  imme- 
diately, though  with  louder  sodnds,  the  discharges  of  the 
artillery.     The  Revenue  Cutter  displayed  her  flag  at  half 
mast,  and  thus  the  emblems  of  mourning  have  been  exhibit- 
ed at  this  post,  and  fifty-six  days  after  our  venerable  feithers, 
to  whose  memories  these  honours  have  been  awarded,  had 
fiJlen  asleep.     And  further  on  yet  are  these  honours  des- 
tined to  be  shewn.     At  the  Saulty  and  up  the  Mississippi; 
nor  will  they  cease  until  every  spot,  on  which  the  power  of 
the  country  rests,  or  floats,  shall  have  assisted  in  circolating 
the  funeral  dirge,  and  proclaiming  that  two  great  men  have 
fallen  in  our  Israel.     We  met  the  tidings,  as  I  have  already 
written  you,  at  the  Sault;  and  first  witnessed  these  mournful 
honours  here.     Col.  Laurence  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  official  despatch.     The  newspapers  had  outrun  it;  but 
on  their  annunciation  he  thought  it  best  not  to  act 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited,  iji  company  with  Mrs.  Stuart, 
and  her  amiable  visiter.  Miss  ,  the  missionary  sta- 

tion, and  examined  the  buildings  and  the  children.  The 
buildings  occupy  the  eastern  slope  of  the  island,  and  firoat 
south-east,  looking  out  upon  the  lake;  and  are  admirablj 
adapted  for  the  object  for  which  they  were  built.  They 
are  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings;  the  centre  is  oe- 
cupied  chiefly  as  an  eating  apartment,  and  the  offices  con- 
nected therewith,  and  is  eighty-four  feet  by  twenty-one. 
The  wings  are  thirty-two  by  forty-four.  The  western  wiog 
accommodates  the  family.  In  this  wing  are  eight  rooms — 
four  below  and  four  above.  A  communication  is  had  be- 
tween the  west  end,  and  from  the  second  story  with  the 
second  story  of  the  centre  building,  which  is  the  dormitory. 
In  the  eastern  wing,  and  on  the  second  floor,  are  the  school 
rooms;  and  ^  below  are  apartments  for  various  purposes. 
The  dining  room  is  in  the  centre  building,  and  is  thirty- 
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cig^t  feet  by  twenty-one^  and  here  one  hundred  and  seven 
liiih  foresters  eat^  and  are  happy.  There  are  apartments 
in  the  eastern  wing,  in  the  ground  story,  for  shoemakers  and 
other  manufacturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  building  is  plain.  There  are  no  mould- 
ings, nor  ornaments  of  any  kind.  But  every  thing  is  well 
planned,  in  excellent  order,  and  entirely  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses intended  to  be  answered  by  it 

In  the  girls'  school,  were  seventy-three,  from  four  to  se- 
venteen years  of  age.  Three  were  full  blood,  the  remainder 
half  breeds,  and  quarter  breeds,  and  fifteen  white  children^ 
belonging  to. the  island.  These  were  examined  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

In  personal  cleanliness  and  neatness;  in  behaviour;  in  at- 
tainments in  the  various  parts  of*  learning  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  acquiring;  no  children,  white  or  red,  excel 
them.  I  could  but  contrast  the  appearance  of  these  little 
favourites  of  fortune  with  that  of  their  less  favoured  sisters 
of  the  lakes,  nor  get  rid  of  the  most  agreeable  surprise  at 
the  change  which  education,  and  good,  wholesome  food,  had 
made.  There  are  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Holliday  here, 
children  of  great  promise — ^I  supposed  them  to  be  about 
eleven  and  fourteen  years  old.  Their  acquirements  are  con- 
siderable, and  their  appearance  and  manners  both  very  fine. 

The  boys'  school  is  composed  of  about  eighty,  whose 
ages  are  from  four  to  eighteen  years.  Eight  of  these  are 
full  blooded;  thirty-five  are  the  children  of  the  citizens 
of  the  island,  and  the  rest  are  quarter,  or  half  breeds.  These 
were  also  examined  in  spelling,  reading,  .writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Thirty-five  write  well,  and  thirty  had  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  arithmetic  There  is  one  boy  here  from 
the  Fond  du  Lac,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles  distant, 
and  who  has  be^n  at  school  only  one  year,  and  writes  a  large 
hand  good  enough  for  a  leger!  He  is  a  half  breed.  There 
is  another  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods! — Poor  things,  how 
far  they  have  to  come  to  get  light;  and  how  few  of  the  many 
are  there  who  eome  at  all. 
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I  should  be  doing  injastice  to  the  superintendetit,  Mr. 
Ferry,  were  I  not  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  unqualified 
approbation.  Few  men  possess  his  skill,  his  qualificationB^ 
his  industry,  and  devotion  to  the  work.  His  is  a  practice 
lesson — ^he  is  a  book  himself,  out  of  which  the  children  may 
derive  the  most  profitable  lessons.  ^His  own  hands,''  he 
may  say  with  Paul,  ^^minister  to  his  necessities. '^  Such  a 
pattern  of  practical  industry  is  without  price  in  such  an  es* 
tablishment  Indeed,  the  entire  mission  family  appeared  to 
me  to  have  undertaken  thb  most  interesting  charge  from  the 
purest  motives. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Mrs.  S— — t?— of  this  excellent 
and  accomplished,  and  intelligent  lady,  whose  whole  soul  is 
in  this  work  of  mercy.  This  school  is,  in  her  eye,  the  green 
spot  of  the  island;  and  she  loves  to  look  upon  it  But  this 
is  not  alL  With  her  influence  and  means,  she  has  held  up 
the  hands  that  were  ready,  in  the  beginning  of  this  esUbiirii- 
ment,  to  hang  down.  She  patronized  the  work— -^nd  now 
looks  upon  Mr.  Ferry  and  his  labours,  as  being  worth  more 
to  the  island  than  all  the  land  of  which  it  is  composed; 
whilst  he,  with  gratitude,  mentions  her  kindness,  and  that 
of  her  co-operating  husband.  I  do  wish  you  could  see  thia 
school,  and  hear  Mrs.  S.  talk  about  it  She  is  always  elo- 
quent, but  when  the  missionary  establishment  is  the  theme, 
she  is  more  than  eloquent     Her  own  children  go  to  it 

I  felt  but  one  melancholy  reflection^  and  that  arose  oat 
of  the  thought,  that  after  these  children  are  educated,  and 
shall  have  acquired  the  ability  to  advance  their  own  happi- 
ness, and  that  of  their  posterity,  there  will  be  no  homes  for 
them  to  go  to;  and  no  theatre  for  them  on  which  they  can 
turn  their  acquirements  ta  any  profitable  account!  Vain  is 
all  this  teaching,  if  those  who  are  subjects  of  it  are  to  be 
turned  loose  with  no  materials  out  of  which  to  renew  their 
condition.'  Can  nothing;  be  done  to  carry  on  to  its  consum- 
mation a  work  so  generously  and  so  prosperously  begun?  I 
say'  yes.  Let  portions  of  their  own  lands  be  allotted  to 
them,  and  their  tribe  are  willing  to  give  their  assents  in  suit- 
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able  farms;  and  implements  for  working  them  furnished; 
and  to  such  as  may  learn  the  oieehanic  arts,  the  tools  neces- 
sary for  their  prosecution,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  effect- 
ive the  education  will  be  which  is  now  acquiring  by  so  many 
hundreds  of  hitherto  friendless  and  ignorant  savages.  And 
what,  I  will  ask,  could  add  more  to  the  glory  of  our  couur 
try?  Tell  me  not  of  those  who  devote  days  and  nights  to 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  already  prosperous;  but  point 
'out  the  statesman  who  devotes  his  hours  to  the  relief  of  the 
wretched;  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  human  happi- 
ness, to  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  friendless — him  I 
will  honour. 

Doctor  S  ■  -c  politely  offered  to  accompany  me  over 
the  island,  and  to  fiirnish  me  with  a  poney.  After  dinner 
we  set  out  We  commenced  our  ramble  by  riding  round 
the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  island,  along  by  the  ruins  of 
Robertson's  folly,  and  thence  on  to  the  celebrated  arch  rotk. 
After  surveying  this  wonderful  formation  for  some  time,  we 
dismounted,  tied  our  horses,  and  commenced  a  steep  ascent 
by  a  way  which  led  through  an  immense  arch,  just  beyond 
which  we  took  our  stations  to  gaze  on  the  arch  above  us, 
about  one-third  of  the  way  to  which  we  had  clambered.  I 
wish  I  had  a  drawing  of  this  wonderful  formation.  I  find 
some  difficulty  in  describing  it  You  will,  however,  ima- 
gine a  shore  of  about  fifty  yards  in  width,  washed  by  the 
waters  of  an  immense  lake,  covered  with  huge  fragments  of 
rock,  and  grown  up  with  cedars;  and  then  precipitous  and 
irregular  and  broken  elevations,  which  look  as  if  the  ele- 
ments from  the  north-east  had  been  at  war  upon  them  since 
the  creation,  and  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  high.  From  these,  at  this  place,  a  rocky  pro- 
jection stands  out  in  a  northerly  direction,  in  the  side  of 
which  an  arch-like  opening  has  been  made,  through  which 
you  ascend  about  fifty  feet^  when  over  your  head  you  behold 
the  Giant's  arch,  with  a  perfect,  but  rugged  outline,  one 
base  resting  on  this  rocky  projection,  and  the  other  on  the 
hill.     The  span  of  the  arch  I  estimate  at  fifty  feet,  and  its 
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centre,  from  the  shores  one  hundred  and  ifty  feet  Tim 
would,  on  seeing  the  white  clouds  and  the  blue  sky  tliroa§^ 
thia  (^ning,  be  led  to  fancy  it  a  drawing  against  the  heft- 
yens.  But  this  arch  is  crumbling,  and  a  few  years  will  de- 
prive the  island  of  Michillimackinac  of  a  curiosity  which  it 
is  worA  visiting  to  see,  even  if  this  were  the  only  induce- 
ment Where  it  rests  on  the  rocky  projection,  and  the  main 
land,  the  span  is  thicker  and  firmer,  but  as  it  approaches  tbe 
centre,  it  decresoies  in  dimensions,  and  does  not  appear  to  htf 
more  than  four  feet  through,  with  a  breadth  across  of  not 
more  than  three  feet  A  few  shrubs  grow  out  of  the  top.  I 
was  told  by  Doctor  S.  that  not  long  ago  a  young  gentlema* 
had  the  temerity  to  walk  over  this  span  from  the  main  to 
the  rocky  projection! 

After  gazing  for  some  time  at  this  immense  and  towering 
arch,  and  beings  deeply  impressed  with  .the  rocky  graadeor 
of  the  scene,  we  descended  to  the  8lM>re,  mounted  our  horses, 
and  returned  bjr  the  route  we  had  come,  and  just  beyood 
Robertson's  folly,  which  is  about  a  mile  nOrth-east  from  the 
village,  and  ascended  a  precipitous  and  narrow  pathway  to 
a  summit  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  of  most  irregular  ascent 
Here  we  dismounted,  and  taking  our  bridle  reins  in  oar 
hands,  the  Doctor  leading  the  way,  we  clambered  up  another 
pailiway,  just  wide  Enough,  and  hardly  so,  for  the  horses 
feet,  and  fifty  feet  above  our  resting  place,  where  we  paused 
to  rest,  and  to  survey  the  gulfy  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  our  present  elevation.  I  never  was  so  completely 
exhausted  in  my  life.  The  horses  pressed  on  us,  nor  wse 
it  possible  for  them  to  stop  with  any  kind  of  safety^ — whilst 
the  narrowness  of  the  way,  and  its  angles,  across  which  the 
horses  had  sometimes  to  step,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
ascend  at  such  a  pace  as  to  insure  to  these  ^imals  a  freedosa 
in  placing  their  feet  in  such  way  as  to  secure  them  from  s 
false  step — one  of  which,  it  appeared  to  me,  would  have  lost 
them  their  balance,  and  their  lives! 

Having  rested  ourselves,  we  mounted,  and  pursued  ovr 
way  to  the  Oiant^a  arch,  to  take  a  look  at  it  from  above. 
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The  view  is  appalling  from  this  giddy  hei^t,  but  sublime 
from  below.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  the  pyramid,  or  Su- 
gar-loaf rock.  I  should  judge  this  rock  to  be  about  eighty 
feet  high,  at  the  top,  about  ten  feet  through,  and  at  its 
base,  thirty.  It  is  irregular  in  its  form,  and  broken  in  cracks, 
or  fissures,  and  out  of  these  grow  little  cedars.  It  rises  out  of 
nearly  a  level  plain,  and  is  north-easterly  from  Fort  Holmes, 
which  is  the  apex  of  the  island,  and  which  cannot  be  much 
short,  if  any,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  water 
of  the  lake. 

From  this  we  proceeded  to  Seull  rock.  This  rock  is  due 
north  from  the  fort,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  from  it 
Its  form  is  very  irregular,  and  rises  out  of  a  level  surface, 
but  by  the  abrasion  of  the  rock,  a  mound  is  raised  round  it 
of  about  ten  feet,  and  which  is  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
opening  which  looks  south;  and  which  opening  is  about  four 
feet  high,  and  ten  wide,  and  shell-shaped.  It  is  irregular 
and  broken  about  the  mouth.  This  rock  is  femed  as  having 
been  the  hiding  place  selected  by  the  Indian  at  the  massacre 
of  old  MichiUimackinae,  in  1763,  for  the  preservation  of 
Henry.  I  eannot  describe  my  feelings  as  I  sat  at  the  mouth 
of  this  rock,  and  looked  in  upon  the  very  ground  on  which 
this  adventurous  traveller  had  spent  hours  of  suspense,  and 
amidst  circumstances  the  most  disastrous  and  appalling.  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  you  Henry's  own  ac- 
count of  this  place,  in  his  own  words: — ^^  fFcuoatam,'*  the 
name  of  his'preserver,  ^always  watchful  of  my  safety,  no 
sooner  beard  the  voice  of  drunkenness,  which  on  the  even- 
ing-did  not  fail  to  begin,  than  he  represented  to  me  the  dan^ 
ger  of  remaining  in  the  village,  and  owned  that  he  could  not 
himself  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  his  comrades  in  the 
debauch.  That  I  might  escape  all  mischief,  he  therefore  re- 
quested that  I  would  accompany  him  to  the  mountain,  where 
I  was  to  remain  hidden  till  the  liquor  should  be  drank. 

^^We  ascended  the  mountain  accordingly.  It  is  this  moun- 
tain which  constitutes  that  high  land  in  the  middle  of  the 
island^  of  which  I  have  spoken  beforoy  as  of  a  figure  consi- 
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dered  as  resembliDg  a  turtle^  and  therefore  called  MichiUi' 
mackinac.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  very  rocky 
towards  the  top.  After  walking  more  than  half  a  mile,  we 
came  to  a  large  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  was  an  openings 
dark  within,  and  appearing  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  cave« 

^^Here,  Wawatam  recommended  that  I  should  take  up  my 
lodging,  and  by  all  means,  remain  till  he  returned. 

^'On  going  into  the  cave,  of  which  the  entrance  was  nearly 
ten  feet  wide,  I  found  the  further  end  to  be  rounded  in  its 
shape  like  that  of  an  oven,  but  with  a  further  aperture,  too 
small,  however,  to  be  explored. 

''After  thus  looking  around  me,  I  broke  small  branches 
of  trees,  and  spread  them  for  a  bed;  then  wrapped  myself 
in  my  blanket,  and  slept  till  day-break. 

''On  awaking,  I  felt  myself  incommoded  by  some  object 
upon  which  I  lay;  and  removing  it,  found  it  to  be  a  bone. 
This  I  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  deer,  or  some  other  animal, 
and  what  might  very  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the  place  in 
which  I  was;  but,  when  day-light  visited  my  chamber,  I 
discovered,  with  feelings  of  some  horror,  that  I  was  lying 
on  nothing  less  than  a  heap  of  human  bones  and  skulls,  which 
covered  all  the  floor! 

"The  day  passed  without  the  return  of  Wawatam,  and 
without  food.  As  night  approached,  I  found  myself  unaUe 
to  meet  its  darkness  in  the  charnel  house,  which,  neverthe- 
less, I  had  viewed  free  from  uneasiness  during  the  day.  I 
chose,  therefore,  an  adjacent  bush  for  this  night^s  lodging, 
and  slept  under  it  as  before;  but  in  the  morning  I  awoke 
hungry,  dispirited,  and  almost  envying  the  dry  bones,  to 
the  view  of  which  I  was  returned.  At  length  the  sound  of 
a  foot  reached  me,  and  my  Indian  friend  appeared,  making 
many  apologies  for  his  long  absence,  the  cause  of  which  was 
an  unfortunate  excess  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  liquor.'* 

All  this  was  in  my  recollection.  I  had  read  the  account, 
but  had  hardly  ventured  to  anticipate  that  I  should  ever  see 
a  place  made  thus  famous.  After  surveying  the  opening  for 
some  time,  I  entered  it,  and  found  it  to  be,  in  a  general  way. 
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jast  as  Henry  had  described  it  I  sat  down  upon  the  spot  on 
whicihy  doubtless^  he  had  slept  on  the  branches  of  the  trees^ 
and  saw  around  me  pieces  of  the  same  bones  that  he  had 
seen,  and  perhaps  handled.  ^^The  further  aperture"  is  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  is  yet  ^too  small  to  be  explored/' 
I  got  into  it  to  the  distance  of  five  feet,  but  no  further;  and 
by  the  light  that  passed  my  body,  saw  its  termination,  which 
was  not  over  ten  feet  further.  With  my  cane,  I  drew  out 
several  bones  from  its  extreme  end,  and  shall  take  them 
home  with  me,  as  relics  of  a  place  so  remarkable  and  so  in- 
teresting. The  depth  of  the  opening,  with  its  ^'further  end 
rounded  like  an  oven,"  is  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet; 
and  in  circumference^  I  should  judge,  about  thirty  feet 

It  appears,  from  Henry,  that  Wawatam  had  no  knowledge 
that  bones  were  in  this  rock;  and  on  returning,  and  men- 
tioning it  to  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  they  all  flocked  to  see 
the  place,  and  were  all  ignorant,  until  now,  of  its  character. 

Various  opinions  are  conjectured  as  to  these  bones,  and 
the  cause  of  their  being  here.  Henry  says — ^^some  (of  those 
who  went  to  see  the  bones,)  advanced^ that  at  a  period  when 
the  waters  overflowed  the  land,,  (an  event  which  makes  a 
distinguished  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world,)  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island  had  fled  into  the  cave,  and  been  drowned 
there;  others,  that  those  same  inhabitants,  when  the  Hurons 
made  war  upon  them,  (as  tradition  says  they  did,)  hid  them- 
selves in  the  cave,  and  being  discovered,  were  there  massa- 
cred. For  ftiyself,"  he  proceeds,  ^'I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  this  cave  was  an  ancient  receptacle  of  the  bones  of  pri- 
soners, sacrificed  and  devoured  at  war  feasts.  I  have  always 
observed,  that  the  Indians  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
bones  of  sacrifices,  preserving  them  unbroken,  and  deposit- 
ing them  in  some  place  kept  exclusively  for  that  purpose." 

For  myself,  I  have  no  opinion  to  give  in  regard  to  the 
subject,  but  incline  to  Henry's.     One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  any  thing  certain  can  be 
known  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
50 
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From  Skull  rock,  we  ascended  the  crown  of  the  idaad, 
that  highest  part  as  seen  in  the  drawing,  which  is  jost  back^ 
and  north  of  the  rock,  and  on  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
works  throwp  up  by  the  British  in  the  late  war,  and  cdled 
by  them  Fort  Creorg^,  but  known  now  by  the  title  of  Fort 
Holmes,  and  so  called  in  honour  of  the  gallant  ofl&cer  who 
fell  in  the  late  war  in  an  ^insuceesrful  aittaek  upon  the  island 
by  Colonel  Croghan. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  you,  my  dear  ***,  even  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  view  from  this 
vast  elevation!  *  The  lake,  Huron,  spreads  out  before  yoa 
in  the  east  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see;  its  islands,  gi^eeo  «^ 
ornamental,  varying  and  beautifying  the  scene-^Round  is- 
land— Bois  Blanc,  and  others;  and  then  the  main  to  the  west 
and  north-west — ^the  Rabbits'  Bask,  and  the  opening  into 
Lake  Michigan,  with  the  scenery  of  MiehiUimackinae  itself^ 
with  its  fort  and  beautiAilly  varied  sur&ce,  make^dtogetfaer 
the  most  commanding  display  which  the  lake  makes  anj 
where  of  its  vastness^  and  variety,  and  grandeur.  I  wish 
you  could  see  it  all. 

Fort  Holmes  is  nearly  a. parallelogram,  and  tbou|^  now  ia 
ruins,  except  some  of  its  nearly  hcM'isontal  pickets,  which 
incline  out  over  the  trenches^  and  the  breastwork  out  of 
which  they  rise,  and  the  interior  of  a  store  room,  enou|^ 
remains  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  design,  and  its 
superiority  over  the  old  ftHt)  which  this  completely  com- 
mands. For  offensive  operations,  however,  against  an  at- 
tack by  water,  its  position  would  be  of  little  avail,  as  ships 
may  lie  under  the  bluffs,  and  out  of  range  of  the  shol. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  garrison  could  be  starved  into 
a  surrender.  There  is  one  way  to  it  also,  that  from  the 
north-west,  by  which  a  siege,  regularly  carried  on,  mi|^ 
succeed;  but  not  without  a  great  expense  both  of  Uood  and 
treasure. 

From  Fort  Holmes  we  visited  Croghan's  battle  gromid, 
and  the  place  of  his  landing,  which  is  on  the  north»westeni 
side  of  the  island,  in  nearly  a  direct  line  from  the  fort^  as 
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seen  in  the  drawings  and  about  three  miles  from  it  The 
inland  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  We  had  the 
place  pointed  out  to  us  wliere  it  is  said  Holmes  fell.  It  is 
a  double  rocky  mound,  just  back  of  Dousman's  stables. 
Col.  Croghan,  I  understand,  says  he  fell  on  the  field  half  a 
mile  west  of  this  spot 

It  is  never  an  ungrateful  task  to  speak  of  the  attachment 
and  fidelity  of  even  a  slave.  It  was  to  the  faithfulness  of 
one  of  this  class  of  pieople  that  the  feelings  of  Croghan's 
army  were  spared  the  pain  of  believing  that  Holmes,  like 
many. other  gallant  fellows,  had  been  the  subject  of  savage 
ferocity.  When  he  fell,  pierced  as  he  was  by  two  balls, 
this  domestic,  a  black  man,  took  him  in  his  arms  and  hurried 
the  body  away  into  the  woods  bordering  the  battle  ground, 
and  there  covered  it  carefully  with  brush  and  leaves,  and 
then  hastening  to  the  landing,  conveyed  to  the  commanding 
officer  the  gratifying  information  that  the  body  was  safe. 
A  flag  of  truce  was  sent,  which  was  accompanied  by  this 
faithful  domestic,  wiio  piloted  the  officer  to  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  found  just  as  the  faiithful  negro  had  left  it 
It  now  lies  at  Fort  Gratiot,  in  the  rest  and  retirement  of  a 
warrior's  grave,  instead  of  having  been  stripped,  and  scalp- 
ed, and  mangled  by  the  savage  allies  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
bones  left  to  bleach  on  the  battle-field  where  they  felL 

From  this  landing  we  rode  around  the  western  and  south- 
em  shores  of  the  island,  and  saw  the  chimney  rock,  which 
is  pretty  much  like  the  one  at  Jtlarper's  ferry  of  the  same 
name,  and  stands  like  that  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  is  like 
that  also,  a  body  of  stones,  which  happened  to  have  been 
supported  by  resting  on  one  anoUier  in  the  hill,  which  once 
embosomed  thetn,  but  the  earth  and  looser  particles  having 
been  washed  away,  these  now  stand  out  exposed  to  the 
view.  I  suppose  this  chimney  rock  to  be  about  fifty  feet 
high.  Further  on  we  came  to  a  huge  rock  fronting  the 
fouth-west,  which  projects  out  of  the.  hill,  and  is  in  height 
about  seventy  feet,  in  which  is  a  cavern,  into  which  we 
rode  our  ponies.     This  we  called  the  ManiiouHn  rock. 
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It  is  full  of  openings  for  twenty  feet  above  bur  heads,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  a  place  dt  which  the  Indians  have  often  lis- 
tened in  dismay  to  the  echoes  of  the  surge  on  the  lake 
shore,  not  knowing  whence  they  caitfe,  and  attributing 
them  to  the  voice  of  a  manito! 

Still  keeping  the  shore  of  the  lake,  as  indeed  we  were 
obliged  to  do,  from  the  rocky  and  towering  elevations  which 
bind  it — we  arrived  opposite  an  Indian  burying  ground, 
near  which,  and  along  the  beach,  were  several  lodges;  and 
Indian  women  engaged  in  weaving  mats;  and,  as  usual,  any 
quantity  of  their  half  wild  dogs,  with  their  pointed  noses 
and  fox  ears.  About  half  a  mile  further  on,  is  the  viUage 
of  Mackinac. 

I  will  not  venture  upon  the  history  of  those  regions,  the 
most  famous  periods  of  which  are  those  of  Pontiac's  war, 
and  of  our  late  contest  with  England.  For  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  former,  I  refer  you  to  Henry;  those 
which  relate  to  the  latter  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

This  island  is  bold  and  rugged,  as  seen  in  the  approach  ts 
it,  and  on  all  sides,  except  the  north-west,  there  the  hills 
incline  gradually  down  to  the  shore.  There  are  the  most 
decided  marks  of  the  action  of  water  for  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  indeed  up  to  Fort  Holmes. 
This  forms  the  first  mound;  the  next  is  that  on  which  the 
fortress  is  built,  which  is  just  on  the  edge  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicular descent  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  against  a 
large  portion  of  this  hill  a  stone  wall  has  been  built,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  way  leads,  by  means  of  steps,  into  the 
gateway  of  the  fort  Below  this  is  another  terrace,  of  about 
four  hundred  yards  deep,  of  nearly  level  ground,  and  just 
under  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands.  On  this  the  town 
is  built,  and  the  gardens  are  cultivated,  in  which  are  about 
fifty  trees.  This  terrace  stretches,  varying  in  width,  from 
the  southern  point  of  the  island  to  the  missionary  buildings, 
which  are  near  its  north-eastern  extremity.  The  viUage 
occupies  a  place  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  water 
of  the  lake — ^from  it  to  the  water  is  another  gradual  descent. 
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All  these  appear  to  me  to  mark  a  periodical  recession  of  the 
waters.  Indeed,  I  was  shewn  the  stump  of  a  cedar  tree, 
which  is  near  the  gateway  of  the  fort,  and  to  the  right  of 
the  steps,  as  you  ascend  them,  and  which  is  not  much  short 
of  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  to  which  an  In- 
dian^  who  was  known  by  persons  now  living  on  the  island, 
has  been  often  heard  to  say  his  father,  in  his  time,  used  to 
&sten  his  canoe. 

The  houses  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  owned  by 
the  American  Fur  Company,  all  of  logs,  and  small;  most 
of  them  are  covered  with  bark,  and  nearly  all  are  going  to 
decay.  The  Fur  Company's  buildings  are  extremely  valua^ 
ble,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
built 

Mackinac  is  really  worth  seeing.  I  think  it  by  no  means 
improbable,  especially  should  the  steamboats  extend  their 
route  to  it,  that  it  will  become  a  place  of  fashionable  resort 
for  the  summer.  There  is  no  finer  summer  climate  in  the 
world.  The  purest,  sweetest  sdr — ^lake  scenery  in  all  its 
aged  and  grand  magnificence,  and  the  purest  water;  white 
fish  in  perfection,  the  very  best  fish,  I  believe,  in  the  world, 
and  trout,  weighing  from  five  to  fifty  pounds.  No  flies,  ^d 
no  mosquitoes,  nothing  to  annoy,  but  every  variety  for  the 
eye,  the  taste,  and  the  imagination,  with  all  that  earth,  and 
water,  and  sky  can  ftimish,  (except  good  fresh  meat,  and 
where  such  fish  are  plenty,  this  can  be  dispensed  with)  to 
make  it  agreeable  and  delightfiil.  There  are  no  bilious  fe- 
vers here;  and  temperate  people  may,  with  something  like 
certainty,  if  not  organically  diseased,  spin  out  life's  thread 
to  its  utmost  tenuity.  But  in  winter  I  would  prefer  not  to 
be  here;  and  thajt  would  form  an  exception,  as  to  tempera- 
ture, of  at  least  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

We  shall  leave  Michillimackinac  in  the  morning. 

Ever  yours. 
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August  so,  1826. 

Embarked  at  Michillimackinac  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
Day  fine,  with  a  west  wind.  It  was  arranged  that  our  com- 
pany should  remain  and  embark  in  a  schooner  expected 
hourly  from  Green  bay — ^but  part  of  them  concluded  to  fit 
up  a  canoe  and  come  along  in  company.  It  was  so  arranged. 
We  left  the  island  in  company  with  this  canoe;  and  Captain 
Knapp,  of  the  revenue  cutter,  weighed  anchor,  set  his  top- 
sails, and  followed  after.  We  ran  down  to  Twelve  Miles 
point,  and  the  wind  having  freshened  to  a  blow,  took  shelter 
behind  it.  The  cutter  came  up  with  us  here;  we  had  our 
basket  of  provisions  upon  the  beach,  and  sent  the  canoe, 
with  an  invitation  to  Captain  Knapp,  and  his  mate,  to  come 
ashore  and  join  us.  The  Captain  accepted.  We  remained 
here  about  an  hour,  when  we  got  under  way;  I  going  on 
board  the  cutter,  which  is  a  little,  but  active  cock-boat,  with 
only  four  streaks  on  either  ade  of  a  very  narrow  companion 
Way,  and  only  thirty-seven  feet  long.  The  wind  fresh. 
Rounded  to  at  Twenty  Mile  point 

The  deck  of  this  little  cutter  is  made  of  the  masts  of  the 
Lawrence,  Perry's  ship.  In  one  of  the  planks  immediately 
under  the  tiller,  is  the  bruise  of  a  shot^  .  Whatever  can  be 
made  into  convenience  and  fitness  for  the  duties  of  a  cutter 
for  the  lake  service,  Captain  Knapp  has  most  ingeniously 
efiected  in  this,  now,  ten  years  old  boat  But  after  all,  the 
thing  is  too  small.  These  lakes,  and  their  commerce,  and 
the  thousand  offices  of  accommodation  to  officers  charged 
with  the  government  business,  beside  the  duties  for  the  exe> 
cution  of  which  this  boat  was  provided,  demand  a  vessel  of 
other  dimensions;  and  when  a  suitable  one  can  be  provided 
for  two  thousand  dollars,  as  I  am  told  it  can,  it  is  not  unreft> 
sonable  to  expect  that,  if  requested,  authority  will  be  in- 
stantly granted  to  build  one. 

Came  to  ofi*  the  lower  end  of  Bois  blanc,  where  the 
canoes  were  waiting  for  the  wind  to  fall  to  make  the  traverse 
of  five  miles  to  the  main.  About  two  hours  by  sun,  re-em- 
barked on  board  the  cutter,  accompanied  by  the  Governor. 
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Fine»  frte  breeze.  Carried  all  sail,  and  ran  nine  miles,  when 
we  came  to  and  anchored.  In  an  hour  after  the  canoes 
arrived.  Took  tea  on  board  the  cutter,  then  went  ashore 
and  encamped  for  the  night 

Embarked  at  half  past  four  in  the  nM>rning.  Very  cold--*- 
shivering^  although  wrapped  well  in  my  great-coat,  and 
covered,  besides,  with  a  blanket  C^me  fourteen  miles,  and 
landed  for  break&st  Embarked  again  at  eleven  o'clock, 
but  the  wind  freshening,  and  blowing  hard  from  the  eas^ 
compelled  us  to  go  aidiore.  Soon  aft^  breakfast  we  spied  a 
schooner  bound  up  the  lake,  when  Captain  Enapp  bore  away 
for  her,  with  a  promise,  that  if  there  were  any  letters  on 
board,  he  would  return  with  them;  and  should  he  be  onabk 
to  make  lai^d,  it  was  to  be  indicated  by  a  pendant  at  the  main- 
topmast,  when  we  were  to  go  to  him.  We  saw  the  meeting 
of  the  vessels — watched  anxiously  for  the  signal,  but  saw 
none,  when  soon  after,  the  schooner  was  out  of  sight,  and 
Captidn  Knapp  being  met  by  this  eastern  blow,  who  till  then 
was  proceeding  on  our  course  down  the  lake,  tacked  abont^ 
and  gave  us  a  last  view  of  his  topsail  at  twelve  o'clock.  He 
has  our  best  wishes.  We  took  shelter  behind  a  point  till 
the  wind  and  the  son  went  down,  when  we  embarked,  to 
make  up  the  lost  hours  of  the  day  by  voyaging  by  night 
Proceeded  two  hours,  when  the  wind  rising,  and  blowing  on 
diore,  we  were  again  compelled  to  land  at  three  o'clock  this 
morning. 

September  lit. 
Embarked.  Morning  very  cold;  but  having  no  tiiermo- 
meter,  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  degree.  Went  ashore 
on  the  beach  a  little  south  of  the  south  cape  of  Presqu'ih 
bay,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  distant  from  Michillimack- 
inac  eighty^four  miles.  Day  fine  and  calm,  when  the  wind 
freshening  from  the  east,  but  not  so  strong  as  to  stop  our 
progress,  we  continued  on  till  five  o'clock  to  Thunder  bay. 
On  arriving  here,  the  wind  had  so  increased  as  to  prevent 
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our  making  the  traverse.     We  debarked,  and  encamped  in 
the  bay,  and  just  within  the  curve  of  its  north  cape. 

This  bay  derives  its  name  from  the  frequent  thunder  that, 
it  is  said,  is  heard  here.  I  heard  none,  however,  as  I  passed 
up  in  the  Ghent;  and  have  heard  none  this  evening.  Grov- 
ernor  Cass  tells  me  he  has  passed  this  bay  four  times,  and 
does  not  recollect  to  have  heard  it  thunder  once* 

Thtmder  Bayy  Lake  Hurotu,  Sept.  StdL 

About  two  o'clock  this  morning  it  began  to  rain,  and  rain- 
ed hard,  wetting  our  clothes,  and  beds,  and  bedding.  ■  About 
eight  o'clock  it  thundered;  but  from  such  appearances  in 
the  sky,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that  thunder  would 
have  proceeded  from  it  any  where.  I  do  not  consider  thia 
as  establishing  any  peculiar  fitness  of  the  name  which  this 
bay  bears.  At  half  past  eight,  thundered  again;  and  at  nine, 
in  heavy  muttering  peals.  But  amidst  rain,  and  those 
elementary  appearances,  which  would  have  produced  thun- 
der any  where  else,  as  well  as  here.  Wind  south«  and  fresh« 
The  air  of  this  morning  softer  and  warmer  than  it  has  been 
for  some  mornings  past  But  the  rain  has  driven  through 
our  tents,  and  wet  usao,  as  to  make  it  more  disagreeable  than 
the  cold  would  be.  It  is,  however,  but  the  luck  of  voyageora 
in  this  remote  region,  whose  means  of  accommodation  and 
comfort  cannot  be  supposed  great,  or  varied,  when  a  bark 
canoe  is  our  store  ship,  and  carries,  besides,  thirteen  persons. 
Yet  I  do  not  murmur.  These  incidents  serve  to*  vary  the 
scene;  and  when  I  embarked  on  these  great  inland  seas,  my 
mind  was  made  up  for  any  occurrence  that  might  happen; 
and  even  drowning,  therefore,  would  be  the  less  terrible^ 
than  under  circumstances  where  the  liability  to  it  had  not 
led  me  to  consider  it  as  among,  at  least,  the  pasHbk  events 
that  might  happen. 

The  mouth  of  Thunder  bay  is  about  ten  miles  wide— the 
bay  runs  into  the  interior  about  fifteen  miles,  west;  and 
shows,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  beautifully  curved  shores 
rounding  to  a  junction,  at  the  head  of  it 
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At  half  past  four,  spied  a  sail  coming  from  the  opposite 
cape  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  direction  of  our  encampment 
When  about  eight  miles  distant,  by  the  help  of  the  glass  we 
discovered  it  to  be  a  canoe  of  Indians.  Instead,  however, 
of  coming  within  the  bay,  they  bore  out,  and  passed  round 
the  cape.  I  crossed  -the  neck  of  land  in  company  with  some 
of  our  party,  and  waved  my  handkerchief  to  them,  and  in 
return,  got  a  wave  of  the  hand,  intimating  their  intention  to 
land  further  on.  We  saw  them  incline  towards  the  point 
which  formed  a  shelter  from  the  wind  and  waves  that  were 
now  raging,  the  latter  rolling  in  immense  breakers  over  the 
bar.  I  watched  to  see  how  these  Indians  would  manage  their 
frail  vessel  among  these  breakers.  The  second  or  third  swell 
that  br€it&  over  the  bar,  struck  the  canoe  on  its  quarter, 
threw  it  round  like  a  feather  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
when,  supposing  all  was  over  with  them,  we  ran  to  give  any 
assistance  thai  might  be  in  our  power,  but  rising  again,  it 
headed  to  the  swells;  meanwhile,  their  little  sail  was  close 
down,  and  lying  across  the  gunwales  of  the  canoe,  when,  at 
the  same  moment,  with  a  dexterity  practised  by  none  but 
Indians  in  the  management  of  these  frail  barks,  their  paddles 
were  out,  and  the  canoe  before  the  wind,  and  all  in  half  the 
time  it  takes  me  to  tell  it  Presently  after,  they  landed. 
The  party  consisted  of  a  young  man,  son  of  Na-o-ke-maWj 
who  lives  at  La  riviere  au  SahUy  (the  high  lands  of 
which  are  in  sight  from  our  encampment,)  his  wife's  bro* 
ther,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  girls — one  of  them  destined 
to  the  school  at  Mackinac.  They  are  the  best  looking  In- 
dians I  have  seen,  except  some  Ottawas  at  Drummond's 
island ;  have  more  comforts — some  property  in  good  apparel, 
in  chests,  a  little  hair  trunk,  with  their  jewelry;  mats  for 
their  lodge,  and  .baskets  filled  with  good  food.  They  are 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for 
Chippeways,  and  are,  withal,  handsome.  They  told  us  they 
had  never  had  an  escape  so  narrow  before. 

In  half  an  hour  after  our  return  from  the  place  of  their 
landing,  they  all  visited  us,  except  the  squaw  and  the  little 
51 
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girls — they  were  left,  of  course,  according  to  the  Indian  cns^ 
torn,  to  put  up  the  tent,  cut  wood  for  their  fires,  and  to  cook 
their  supper.  We  found  them  quite  intelligent,  and  in  all 
respects  superior  to  any  of  the  Indians  we  had  se^;  I  mean^ 
of  course,  among  the  uneducated.  We  gave  them  a  present 
of  some  tobacco  and  pork,  and  Indian  jeweby. 

Just  before  they  left  us,  the  young  man  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, "the  wind  yet  blows  very  hard,  and  is  against  you^ 
and  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  west,  **a  gust  is  rising!'* 
Then  looking  in  the  face  of  our  interpreter,  he  asked  him 
with  much  concern,  "if  we  had  made  the  manito  any  pre- 
sents?" The  interpreter  told  him  we  had  not;  and  asked 
him  where  the  manito  was?  He  answered,  "close  by."  I 
told  the  interpreter,  who  had  explained  this  conveMation,  to 
ask  him,  if  he  thought  it  was  too  late  to  make  the  presenti 
now?     He  answered,  "they  might,  possibly,  be  accepted." 

Feeling  some  anxiety  to  see  the  manito,  I  went  in  com- 
pany with  the  interpreter  to  the  spot  where  the  Indian  bad 
told  us  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  our  encampment,  and  forty  steps  from  the  beach,  in  a 
thicket  of  pine  and  spruce,  and  aspen.  The  place  is  cleared 
of  all  kinds  of  undergrowth,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure,  about 
twenty  feet  by  ten,  in  the  longest,  and  broadest  parts.  In 
the  centre  of  it  are  about  twenty  stones,  four  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  rest;  and  each  of  these,  I  should  judge,  would 
measure  three  feet  every  way.  The  path  leading  to  this  at* 
cred  place  is  well  trod  by  those  who  come  to  make  their 
ofierings  to  this  pile  of  stones,  which  u  the  manito!  Upon 
the  four  principal  stones  were  the  ofierings  of  these  benight^ 
ed  people,  in  tobacco,  bits  of  iron,  pieces  of  old  kettles, 
pipes,  and  various  other  things.  The  four  large  stones  the 
Indians  said  had  been  there  alwaysy  and  the  litUe  ones  bad 
gathered  round  them  since. 

These  ofierings  are  made  to  secure  the  pleasure  of  thia 
god,  and  to  obtain  from  him  the  favour  of  a  fair  wind,  and 
protection  in  making  the  traveme  off  Thunder  bay! 
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Ben  wai  quite  ferious  when  he  saw  how  sacred  the  In* 
held  this  place;  and  seeing  the  west  blacked  over 
again,  and  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds,  and  hearing 
the  wind  roaring  among  the  pines,  he  asked  me  ^^if  I  did 
Mt  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  an  offering  to  the  ma- 
nito?"  J^e  seemed  concerned,  I  thought,  when  I  declined 
it,  and  was  more  than  half  convinced  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  in  this  Indian  intercourse  with  these  stone  gods 
than  we  were  aware  of. 

The  gust,  sure  enough,  came  over  us,  and  it  naned,  and 
blew,  and  lightened,  and  thundered,  and  the  elements  were 
in  the  greatest  commotion. 

If  this  day  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  weather  at 
this  place,  and  of  the  quantity  of  thunder  heard  here,  it  is, 
•after  all,  well  enough  named. 

One  word  more  about  the  manito.  It  is  true  there  is  no 
impression  of  the  foot  of  Buddou  here;  no  brazen  enclosure, 
and  no  gems,  mean  or  costly,  to  enrich  the  place;  and  no 
streamers  to  attract  attention  to  the  spot,  and  to  ornament 
it;  nor  is  it  surrounded  with  rhododendron,  but  it  is  with 
the  cedar,  the  poplar,  and  the  aspen,  and  the  spot  is  sacred! 
Nor  does  an  Indian  ever  think  of  passing  without  stopping 
to  make  the  customary  offerings.  But  there  is  no  contri- 
Tance  here,  no  superior  wisdom,  to  deceive  and  extort  from 
the  superstitious  the  pittance  they  may  have  laboriously 
earned.  It  is  the  place  of  the  Indians'  own  selection,  and 
0aaetified  by  their  own  belief  in  the  power  and  justice  of 
4fae  deity  who,  in  their  opinion,  resides  there.  Nor  do  they 
impoveri^  themselves  by  laying  down  costly  presents;  no- 
thing more  is  required  but  a  little  tobacco,  for  they  believe 
their  manito  loves  to  smoke — knives,  and  pipes,  and  bits  of 
old  iron,  &c.  and  these  procure,  they  think,  the  approbation 
of  their  god,  and  insure  the  exercise  of  his  power  for  their 
safety  and  welfare. 

The  only  sentiment  that  arises  out  of  this  innocent  and 
harmless  offering,  is  that  of  pity,  for  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  know  no  better,  and  a  regret  that  so  much  faithfulness, 
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and  devotion,  should  be  misapplied  for  the  want  of  better 
light  to  direct  it  to  the  only  true  source  of  all  human  de- 
pendence. 

September  Sd* 

Embarked  at  five  o'clock,  though  amidst  some  uncertain- 
ty as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  composure  of  the 
bay.      It   looked    billowy  yet — but   the    wind   had  fallen. 
We  resolved  to  put  out,  and  did  so.     When  about  midway 
of  the  bay  there  was  a  perfect  calm;  the  waves,  however, 
yet  undulating,  but  showing  a  smooth  and  glassy  surface. 
A  great  many  seagulls  flew  and  clamoured  about  us,  fearlen 
and  joyful;  now  sailing  aloft,  and  then  fluttering  over  the 
surface,  eyeing  some  object  below,  then  darting  down  on 
their  "quick-glancing  wing,"  touching  the  water  with  their 
bills,  and  then  circling  away  again.     These  birds  approached 
us  so  near  as  to  show  their  eyes  very  distinctly.     We  had 
scarcely  crossed  and  got  under  the  land,  when  a  cloud  from 
the  south-west  rose  over  us,  and  the  wind  came  out  of  it, 
fitful  and  threatening.     It,  however,  soon  discharged  itself, 
without  doing  us  any  damage,  except  wetting  every  soul, 
the  Governor  and  myself  excepted,  to  the  skin.     We  es- 
caped by  stretching  ourselves  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
and  drawing  an  oil  cloth  over  us.     It  was  not  possible  to 
make  land,  there  being  no  beach,  so  we  had  to  continue  on, 
but  cheered  by  the  songs  of  these  never  tiring  voyageurs, 
who  made  merry  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  elements,  and  that 
comforted  and  reconciled  us  to  their  being  thus  drenched. 
At  a  little  past  nine  we  landed,  took  shelter  under  our  tent, 
and  soon  after  breakfasted.     The  opening  in  the  west  flat- 
tered  us  with  a    speedy  embarkation;    but  another   cloud 
arose,  and  left  us  in  doubt,  whether  we  should  not  have  to 
spend  another  day  as  we  spent  yesterday-r-shore-bound  and 
restless. 

After  an  hour's  delay  we  determined  to  proceed,  and  did 
so,  and  continued  on  our  course,  without  stopping  or  eating, 
from  about  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.  till  half  past  seven,  p.  m. 
against  a  head  wind  and  high  swell,  when  we  iencamped  aft 
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the  mouth  of  La  Riviere  au  Sabli^  and  which  is  at  least 
forty  miles  from  the  north  cape  of  Thunder  bay. 

Our  supper  to-night  consists  of  a  bind  of  pancake,  of  flour 
fried  in  fat  pork;  potatoes;  some  bread,  baked  at  Mackinac 
fiye  days  ago;  an^  some  tea.  In  the  absence  of  forks  we 
use  forked  sticks.  But  al]  sorts  of  changes  from  a  home 
diet,  and  home  comforts,  we  have  become  used  and  recon- 
ciled to— even  to  sleeping  in  a  wet  tent,  upon  hard  ground, 
and  in  wet  cloathes!  These  exposures  and  deprivations 
would  go  hard  with  us  at  home;  but  they  s^*e  matters  of 
course  here,  and,  therefore,  we  get  along  with  them  very 
well.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  sorely  annoys  me,  and 
that  is  being  bit  almost  out  of  my  patience  by  the  mosqui- 
toes. 

We  left  our  companions  in  the  other  canoe,  Mr.  Conner, 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  out  of  sight,  nor  have  they 
eome  up  with  us — nor  will  they  to-night.  They  are  doubt- 
less encamped  a  few  miles  in  our  rear,  and  will  be  along  in 
the  morning. 

September  4M. 

We  were  prepared  for  embarking  at  five  o'clock  this 
morning,  after  a  disagreeable  and  sleepless  night,  made  so 
by  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes  that  infest  the  shore  of  this 
river,  near  which,  and  in  an  immense  cranberry  swamp 
that  is  some  few  hundred  yards  back  of  it,  they  are  gene- 
rated. We  concluded,  however,  to  send  up  the  river  to  an 
Indian  settlement  for  some  white-fish.  We  were  mean- 
while overtaken  by  our  company,  who  having  continued  on 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  not  overtaking  us,  landed, 
and  fortunately  for  them,  out  of  reach  of  these  mosquitoes. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  spent  a  night  so  disagreeably* 
and  so  restless.  A  thousand  times  I  asked  myself  what 
mosquitoes  were  made  for?  If  I  believed  in  secondary 
production,  I  mean  creation  on  the  Darwinian  plan,  I  should 
refer  these  insects,  at  once,  to  this  order  of  generation.  I 
wish  I  could  forget  the  annoyance  I  have  suffered;  but  I 
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ihall  never  think  of  La  JUviere  au  Sabli  witfKnit  digagrac- 
able  sensations. 

The  old  chiefy  Ne-o-ke-maw^  father  of  the  young  man  we 
met  with  at  Thunder  bay,  and  eleren  of  his  band  came 
down,  all  in  one  canoe,  not  more  than  two  thirds  the  length 
of  oursy  and  of  the  number  were  a  squaw  and  a  child.  They 
came  for  presents,  but  we  had  grown  poor  ourselves,  and 
had  none  to  give.  We  made  out  to  muster  among  our  men 
a  little  whiskey,  the  most  grateful  present  that  could  be 
made  them,  except,  according  to  their  notions,  there  was  oot 
enough  of  it 

The  old  man,  whose  ancestors  were  part  French,  has  a 
noble  face;  fine  black  penetrating  eyes,  a  fall  forehead, 
a  Roman  nose,  with  a  thin,  scattering  beard,  (an  unusual 
thing  to  have  any)  which  was  not  less  than  an  inch  long^ 
which,  however,  was  confined  to  his  upper  lip  and  chin. 
His  meltons  were  quick,  and  he  bore  in  his  countenanee  the  « 
marks  of  an  active  and  intelligent  mind.  His  person  is  fine, 
being  about  five  feet  ton  inches  high,  and  well  proportioned. 

While  sitting  on  the  river  shore,  waiting  the  return  of 
our  men,  our  attention  was  excited  to  an  interesting  incident 
by  one  of  the  Indians  pointing  to  it;  it  was  a  hawk  in  pur- 
suit of  a  gull.  I  never  witnessed  a  more  determined  pur^ 
suit  on  the  one  hand,  or  dexterity  in  avoiding  it  on  the 
other.  The  hawk  would  hover  over  the  gull,  poise  himself 
for  a  moment,  then  fold  his  wings,  and  make  a  sudd^ 
pitch,  which  was  avoided  only  by  the  gull's  dropping  again 
into  the  water;  when  the  hawk  would  circle  round,  and 
round  it,  and  every  now  and  then  make  a  pitch,  which  was 
avoided  by  the  gull's  fluttering  over  a  swell,  and  placing  it 
between  itself  and  its  pursuer.  The  -hawk,  in  rising  to 
avoid  the  swell,  would  miss  his  aim  by  passing  over  the 
object  of  it  Both  seemed  aware  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  two  elements,  the  air  and  the  water. 
Though  an  inhabitant  of  both,  the  gull  appeared  to  feel  that 
its  security  was  only  in  the  latter;  whilst  the  hawk  avoided 
it  as  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaaed.     This  pursuit  continued 
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Ibr  half  tn  hour;  nor  did  it  ceiie,  until  the  hawk  waa  fright* 
ened  by  the  noiae  of  our  paddlea  and  the  chaanting  of  our 
Toyageura.  The  gull  waa  much  exhauated,  and  would 
doubtleaa  in  the  end,  but  for  ua,  have  fallen  a  victim  to  hia 
Toracioua  enemy.  We  all  took  the  aide  of  the  gull,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  gun  in  company,  the  feeble  and  affrighted 
bird  would  have  found  a  apeedy  relief  from  ita  terrora. 

We  had  not  proceeded  over  four  milea  before  the  wind 
from  the  aouth  met  ua,  bringing  with  it  a  troubled  and  biU 
lowy  aea.  Lake  Huron  looked  threatening*  and  reminded 
me  of  some  of  the  exhibitiona  of  the  aort  which  I  had  aeen 
on  Lake  Superior.  We  were  compelled  to  land  on  Paint 
aux  Sahli,  which  ia  the  north  cape  of  Sajpnaw  bay.  We 
can  neither  make  the  traverae  of  thia  bay,  which  ia,  from 
Point  aux  Sabli  to  Point  aux  Chene^  thirty  milea,  nor 
eoaat  round  it,  owing  to  the  raging  of  the  southerly  wind^ 
which  has  blown  the  lake  into  a  tumult,  and  rolls  ita  enor* 
mous  waves  into  and  upon  the  ahorea  of  the  bay.  We  have 
therefore  encamped^  and  here  we  ate  a  breakfast  of  white* 
fiah,  which  our  men  got  of  the  Indiana  thia  morning,  and 
thia  it  ia  expected  will  be  our  laat  meal  of  this  delicious  fiah« 

Off  this  point  I  went  bathing.  The  watera  of  these  lakes 
are  the  softest  and  most  delightful  to  bathe  in  of  any  in 
which  I  have  ever  enjoyed  thia  luxury.  There  ia  a  aweet- 
ness  even  in  their  transparency,  which  counterbalances  the 
extra  exertions  that  are  required  to  be  made  in  fresli,  on 
aecount  of  its  lacking  that  buoyancy  which  belongs  to  salt 
water.  I  love  the  purity  of  this  water,  and  to  float  upon  it; 
and  look  beneath  at  a  bottom  of  sand,  and  shells,  and  peb- 
bles, and  aee  them  as  distinctly  for  twenty  feet,  as  if  there 
were  no  medium  more  dense  than  air  between  them  and  me. 
The  transparency  and  purity  of  the  water  of  these  lakes  can- 
not be  conceived  of  adequately  by  description — it  must  be 
0een  to  be  realized. 

On  coming  on  ahore  I  found  my  shoes  and  boota  so  cut 
and  worn  out  by  the  stones  on  the  beach,  over  so  much  of 
which  I  had  travelled,  aa  to  make  it  necessary  to  resort  t« 
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Indian  mocasins.  I  have  as  yet  got  no  further  in  the  dreM 
of  these  natives;  but  know  not  how  an  obligation  to  remain 
another  month  or  two  in  their  country  might  make  it  neee*- 
sary  for  me  to  adopt  some  ottier  parts  of  it 

September  5th, 
I  have  had  another  disagreeable  nighty  and  owing  to  the 
Same  cause — ^the  mosquitoes.  We  pitched  our  lent  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween it  and  the  woods  of  pine,  and  some  oak,  in  our  rear, 
to  avoid  the  noise  of  the  surf,  which  was  beating  with  great 
violence  on  the  shore.  About  the  time  of  rest  these  insects 
swarmed.  Ben  made  war  upon  such  as  had  got  into  the  tent, 
when  I  retired,  and  the  light  was  blown  out  We  hop>ed  by 
this  means  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  were  mistaken.  I  called 
Ben,  who  was  asleep  at  my  feet,  and  utterly  insensible  to 
the  bite  of  these  tormentors,  and  told  him  to  roll  up  my 
pallet  and  spread  it  out  under  a  pine  bush  near  the  lake 
shore,  in  the  shade  of  which  1  had  been  writing  during  the 
day,  with  a  pencil,  however,  and  with  which  all  that  \  have 
written,  has  been  written.  There  I  ventured  to  repose  my- 
self, under  an  uncertain  sky,  in  which  here  and  there  a  few 
stars  only,  were  visible.  I  fell  asleep,  and  was  awakened 
by  rain  falling  on  me.  I  drew  my  blanket  over  me,  pre- 
ferring a  little  sprinkle  to  the  bite  of  the  mosquitoes.  At 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  the  wind  lulled,  but  breezed  up  sud- 
denly from  the  south-east,  and  drove  the  breakers  on  the 
shore  with  increased  fury.  A  little  additional  sprinkle  of 
rain  fell,  but  I  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  till  day.  On  awak- 
ing, the  wind,  I  was  delighted  to  find,  was  from  the  north- 
west, but  the  waves  broke  yet  with  great  fury  on  the  shore, 
and  seemed  to  defy  us  in  loading  and  embarking.  Orders, 
however,  were  given  to  embark.  The  Governor  doubting 
whether  the  men  would  go  freely  to  work,  as  it  required 
that  they  should  sometimes  be  covered  by  the  swell,  and  al- 
ways to  be  broken  upon  at  each  returning  wave  from  their 
knees  to  their  necks,  handed  me  his  watch;  saying,  ^^if  there 
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i0  any  signs  of  demurring,  I  shall  plunge  in  myself. ''  But 
this  necessity  was  avoided.  The  men  went  as  freely  to  work 
as  if  the  lake  had  been  calm. 

I  must  attempt  a  description  of  this  morning's  embarka* 
tion.  We  have  never  before  put  out  on  such  a  lofty  and 
threatening  sea. 

Two  men,  as  usual,  lifted  the  canoe  into  the  water,  taking 
eare,  now,  to  carry  it  out  end  foremost  On  letting  it  down 
on  the  waves,  each  left  his  place  at  the  bow,  walking  round 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  canoe,  holding  on  by  the  rim,  when 
getting  nearly  opposite  each  other,  they  grasped  the  rim 
firmly,  and  aided  by  a  third  voyageur,  who  took  hold  of  the 
•tern,  kept  its  head  to  the  breakers.  Thus  ready  for  receiv-^ 
ing  the  load,  another  got  in  the  canoe  to  receive  the  baggage, 
%LC.y  whilst  the  rest  waded  out  with  it,  holding  the  parcels 
well  op  over  their  heads  to  keep  them  from  being  reached 
by  the  waves.  Those  men  who  held  the  sides  of  the  canoe, 
although  not  in  more  than  knee  deep  water,  were  obliged, 
to  save  themselves  from  being  covered  with  the  waves,  and 
to  maintain  their  hold  of  the  canoe  as  she  mounted  over 
them,  to  rise  with  it  by  springing  up,  as  the  swell  would 
strike  them,  and  lighting  down  again  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea  when  it  had  passed,  and  yet  they  were  frequently  wet 
op  to  their  necks. 

In  fifteen  minutes  firom  the  time  the  canoe  was  lifted  from 
the  beach,  the  loading  was  all  in.  The  next  diflSculty  to  be 
overcome  was  to  save  the  canoe  from  being  thrown  on  the 
beaoh  at  the  moment  the  men,  who  were  holding  her,  should 
let  go  to  take  their  places  within.  I  was  anxious  to  see  how 
these  half-water  animals  would  manage  this  part  of  their 
charge.  There  are  ten  voyageurs,  as  I  have  mentioned — 
these  all  leaped  in  from  the  sides  they  respectively  occupied, 
and  grasped  their  paddles,  holding  them  in  the  attitude  to 
give  the  stroke.  The  word  was  given  by  the  man  who  was 
holding  on  at  the  stern,  and  who  was  the  steersman,  to  the  two 
men  at  the  sides,  when  they  sprang  in  and  seized  their  pad- 
dles, and  almost  in  the  same  moment  the  werd  was  given  te 
52 
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^^strikCf^*  when,  as  the  paddles  of  these  nine  men  strock  the 
water,  the  steersman  gave  the  canoe  a  push  directly  oat,  and 
sprang  in  with  the  agility  of  a  wire  dancer,  and  standing 
erect,  gave  direction  to  his  charge  amidst  these  towering 
breakers,  with  the  same  ease  and  security  as  if  the  waves 
had  been  composed^  and  at  rest  The  moment  the  canoe 
felt  the  force  of  the  paddles,  and  moved  forward,  they  struck 
up  one  of  their  chaunts,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  breakers, 
and  on  a  less  boisterous  sea.  The  Governor  and  myself 
walked  down  the  point  about  a  mile,  and  where  the  water 
was  still,  and  embarked  there.  The  direction  and  force  of 
the  wind  obliged  us  to  coast  this  cape  until  we  arrived  neariy 
opposite  the  islands  called  by  the  Indians  Sha-toe-na-icung^ 
or  Southern  islandsi,  when  we  made  for  the  northern,  and 
largest  of  a  group  of  three.  These  islands  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  Saginaw  bay,  and  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  traverse. 
Wind  fresh,  and  swells  high*  We  made  the  island  in  two 
hours,  and  at  two  o'clock,  and  landed  on  the  western  end, 
where  we  took  some  refreshment,  and  waited  in  hopes  that 
the  weather  would  clear  off  and  enable  us  to  make  the  other 
half  of  the  traverse  from  the  island  ta  the  main,  ot  south 
side  of  Saginaw  bay.  The  weather  becoming  more  unset- 
tled and  foggy,  and  after  the  Governor  and  myself  had  walk- 
ed over  part  of  the  island,  we  concluded  to  embark,  and  go 
round  the  west  point  of  it  and  see  how  the  bay  looked  be- 
yond— ^the  wind  now  blew  from  the  north.  It  was  concluded 
to  be  unsafe  to  make  the  traverse,  when  we  landed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  on  a  curved  and  pretty  shore,  where 
we  were  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  encamped. 

In  our  ramble  over  parts  of  the  island,  the  Governor  went 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  and  I  to  the  north-west.  He 
brought  back  a  specimen  of  chalcedony.  I  discovered  no- 
thing, except  that  the  island  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  one 
mile  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  thinly  wooded 
with  aspen,  maple,  pine,  and  oak,  all  well  grown,  particu- 
larly the  maple  and  aspen,  and  abounding  in  pigeons,  robins, 
blue  birds,  the  red-head  woodpecker,  and  cedar  larka 
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The  wind  fell  at  five  o'clock^  but  too  late  to  attempt  the 
traverse. 

September  GtJu 
Morning  cloudy,  and  stormy — wind  north-east  Not  pos- 
sible to  venture  out  This  succession  of  unfavourable  wea- 
ther, baffling  us  at  every  point  of  our  hopes,  and  clouding 
over  our  best  prospects,  is  disheartening.  The  distance 
seems  to  be  lengthening,  and  the  canoe  to  go  slower  every 
day;  and  home,  that  should  be  nearer,  seems  further  off,  and 
to  be  receding!  Great  allowances,  I  find,  must  be  made  for 
iStie  elements  up  this  way.  They  are  not  only  unwieldy,  but 
having  had  nobody  to  please  but  themselves,  they  appear  not 
to  consult  -any  one's  convenience,  but  only  their  own  way- 
wardness. They  are  not  even  tamed,  but  are  as  irregular 
and  wild  as  the  natives,  or  the  beasts  of  the  forests.  We 
choose  not,  when  we  can  help  it,  to  come  in  contact  with 
them — for  it  is  very  certain  they  would  shew  us  no  mercy. 
Just  now,  too,  they  appear  to  be  gathering  their  forces  for 
the  coming  winter,  when  they  will  marshal  themselves  in 
terrible  array  over  all  this  region,  and  toss  the  frost  and  ^e 
snow  in  billows  over  these  waters,  which  will  themselves 
have  become  ice-bound,  and  howl  and  moan  in  the  moun- 
tains and  forests,  and  every  now  and  then  involve  in  their 
destructive  influences  the  lives  of  some  of  the  unhappy  na- 
tives who  appear  to  have  none  to  pity  them! — Already  the 
leaves  are  turning  yellow;  and  every  now  and  then,  as  I  am 
seated  on  this  beach,  do  I  see  them  flying  off  from  the  stems 
where  they  have  lived  and  quivered  out  their  brief  summer^ 
and  eddying  before  the  wind,  and  finally  lodging  in  the  grass, 
or  passing  off  upon  the  waters.  The  birds,  too,  are  chirp- 
ing and  flying  in  all  directions  in  flocks — ^the  pigeons  to  the 
south,  and  the  robins  from  place  to  place,  seeking  the  most 
genial  retreats  against  the  coming  winter.  Winter! — what 
a  shivering  import  attends  this  ominous  name  where  I  have 
been.  The  moment  it  is  spoken,  storms,  ice,  snow,  furs, 
fires,  snow  shoes,  and  dog  trains,  dance  before  the  eyes  of 
those  north-westers,  in  every  variety  of  anxiety,  of  seclu- 
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aion,  and  of  suffering.  Here  upon  this  island,  it  is  true,  I 
am  comparatively  south,  and  can  imagine  how  I  might  spend 
a  winter  Here,  but  the  annunciation  of  the  obligation  to  do 
so,  would,  I  confess,  terrify  me.  No— no,  give  me  my  na. 
tive  latitude,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  lines  that 
mark  the  map  of  our  globe,  where  summer,  though  occar 
sionally  hot,  can  be  put  up  with,  and  winter  seldom  cornea 
to  pinch  or  distress  us— or,  if  he  comes,  it  is  only  for  a  few 
days,  as  if  to  retain  his  right  of  empire;  and  where  spring, 
although  now  and  then  stung  with  an  occasional  blast  from 
winter,  is  nevertheless  spring,  and  where  the  autumn  is  fine 
and  mellow.  I  wish  to  get  home.  These  elements,  I  hope, 
may  soon  relax,  and  compensate,  in  the  future,  for  their  re- 
cent and  present  waywardness.  But  I  will  not  complain. 
Taken  altogether,  and  for  these  lakes,  the  weather  has  been 
unusually  fine.  Having  enjoyed  much  of  the  good,  I  will 
be  reconciled  to  take  part  of  what  may  not  be  considered  as 
being  so.  The  sun  was  never  meant  to  shine  always,  nor 
the  elements  to  be  calm;  nor  the  winds  to  blow  always  one 
way,  except  the  trade  winds. — Every  thing  operates  under 
the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  influenced  by  infinite  good- 
ness. 

The  stormy  weather  passed  away  with  the  clouds  in  which 
it  was  brewed,  and  from  which  it  was  poured  forth,  and  about 
two  o'clock;  but  the  wind  blew  too  strong  to  justify  us  in 
putting  out 

After  breakfast  I  took  a  ramble,  alone,  over  this  island. 
My  first  direction  was  to  its  north-eastern  extremity — my 
object  was  to  search  for  mineral  specimens.  The  shore  upon 
which  the  surf  beat  violently,  is  formed  of  horizontal  lime- 
stone rock,  in  layers,  not  much  elevated,  and  numerous  speci- 
mens of  chalcedony  line  it  Some  of  these  I  gathered,  but 
at  the  expense  of  getting  wet  by  the  breakers  striking  me, 
sometimes  as  high  as  my  knees,  before  I  could  get  out  of 
their  reach.  I  found  also  some  coarse  jasper,  and  comeiiaD, 
not  much  finer^  and  granite,  out  of  place. 
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On  arriving  at  the  north  point  of  the  island,  and  going  out 
upon  it,  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  the  trees,  which 
on  looking  back  upon  it,  were  not  apple  trees;  and  that  an 
orchard  of  them  had  not  been  planted  there.  The  trees, 
however,  are  oaks;  low,  round  at  top,  with  nearly  horizontal 
branches  growing  out  from  their  bodies,  "and  which  are  not 
over  an  average  height,  from  the  ground,  of  five  feet  They 
are  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  apart,  and  occupy  this 
end  of  the  island  as  £u*  as  the  eye  can  see.  On  examining 
these  trees,  they  appear  to  have  been  buried  by  the  throwing 
up  of  the  sand,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  their 
bodies,  leaving  unburied  only  their  tops,  and  so  much  of 
their  bodies  as  I  have  stated* 

Crossing  from  the  north-western  to  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  island,  diagonally,  I  found  the  surface  to  be  undulat- 
ing; some  of  it  low,  and  rich,  and  thick  set  with  the  largest 
sugar  maple  trees  I  have  ever  seen.  One  hundred  of  these, 
at  least,  are  in  one  cluster;  and  they  are  so  dose,  and  rise  to 
such  a  height,  as  in  a  great  degree  to  shut  out  the  light  of 
the  day. 

The  highest  parts  of  the  island  do  not  exceed  the  level  of 
the  water,  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  The  shores 
are  low  all  round,  and  rise  gradually  out  of  the  water.  In 
addition  to  the  species  of  trees  which  I  have  enumerated,  is 
the  arbor  vitte,  which  is  indigenous  to  these  regions. 

I  have  taken  up  a  root  of  one  of  the  grape  vines  that  grow 
here,  intending  to  present  it  to  Major  Adlum,  in  the  hope 
that,  as  it  has  had  the  hardihood  to  grow  in  such  a  climate, 
it  may  flourish  with  him;  and  that  the  little  half-purple 
grape  that  it  bears  here,  may  swell  out  under  better  dressing 
and  a  more  genial  sky,  into  all  the  fulness  and  lusciousness 
of  his  best  species.  1  wish  this  worthy  gentleman  success 
in  the  persevering  example  he  has  set,  upon  the  heights  of 
Georgetown,  in  wine  making.  I  hope  he  may  live  long; 
and  long  before  he  dies,  see  his  example  followed  by  thou- 
sands, and  until  American  wine  maj^  be  every  where  found 
in  the  place  of  imported. 
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In  addition  to  the  birds  I  have  mentioned,  I  have  seen  to- 
day, the  wood-robin,  whose  liquid  and  sweet  notes  I  have  so 
often  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  at  Weston,  and  listened 
to,  until  the  day  was  past,  and  the  evening  admonished  both 
it  and  me  to  retire*  The  yellow  hammer  is  here  also,  and 
the  sparrow. 

It  is  agreeable  to  see  the  sparrows  picking  the  crumbs  at 
our  tent  door,  and  to  hear  the  robin  and  blue  bird,  the  noisy 
jay,  and  even  the  shrill-noted  wood-pecker.  They  are  the 
notes  with  which  I  am  familiar — and  give  rise  to  associations 
whidi  go  back  to  "childhood  and  home;"  and  which  the 
mind  carries  along  with  it  as  the  flower  does  its  perfume,  to 
be  shaken  out  by  every  motion  of  the  breeze,  to  refresh  and 
reg^e  the  air  upon  which  it  floats.  One  note  alone  sounds 
mournful;  and  that  is  the  note  of  the  blue  bird! 

There  is  nothing,  after  all,  so  Siberian  in  this  island.  With 
the  friends  I  love  best,  I  know  not,  after  all,  whether  I  could 
not  live  happily  even  here:  and  if  the  winter's  fury  be  not 
too  great,  in  some  tolerable  comfort  It  is  in  the  way,  too, 
of  tidings  now  and  then  from  the  world  which  I  have  left  so 
long.  But  Lake  Superior! — No  wonder  the  wretched  na- 
tives die  of  starvation  there.  What  will  our  government  do 
for  these  poor  wretches?  A  thousand  times  I  have  asked 
myself  this  question.  What  can  it  do?  is  the  next  that  pre- 
sents itself.  I  know  no  way,  should  our  attempt  to  provide 
locations  fcM*  their  better  instructed  and  educated  half-breeds 
fail  of  afibrding  the  relief  that  we  hope  from  it;  but  for  the 
government  to  assist  them  in  a  more  direct  way,  or  adopt 
aome  policy,  of  some  kind,  that  shall,  at  least,  save  them  firom 
perishing  of  want,  and  our  government  from  the  disgrace  of 
permitting  it  We  may  talk  of  our  obligations  to  these  peo- 
ple as  we  please;  and  because  their  languid  and  worn  out 
frames  do  not  lie  stretched  out  before  our  eyes,  and  their 
emaciated  and  starved  bodies  plead  to  our  very  senses,  we 
may  dismiss  the  story  of  their  sufierings  from  our  memory: 
but  still  there  will  remain  the  same  obligation  to  relieve  and 
bless;  and  the  same  register  in  Heaven  in  which  to  note  our 
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neglect  to  do  to.  There  will,  I  fear,  be  a  fearful  reckoning 
to  make  on  the  score  of  the  apathy  with  which  the  condition 
of  our  Indians  is  viewed. 

Let  me  not  be  mistaken.  I  know  my  government  is  kind^ 
and  the  people  generous,  as  well  as  just  But  what  of  this^ 
if  none  come  forward,  and  bring  this  great  subject,  in  which 
the  very  honour  of  the  nation  is  concerned,  before  those  to 
whom  the  people  have  delegated  the  power  to  provide  the 
remedy?  Year  after  year  passes  away,  and  no  hand  is  reach- 
ed out  to  save;  no  voice  is  lifted  up  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  this  serious 
subject;  and  meanwhile,  all  the  miseries  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed of,  are  endured  by  a  set  of  human  beings^  whose  obe* 
dience  we  demand;  and  whose  trespasses  upon  our  laws  we 
punish!  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  but  that  this  sub- 
ject will  engross  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Congress 
and  people  of  the  country;  nor  that  the  needed  relief,  which, 
though  long  coming,  will,  at  lasty  be  a£forded. 

The  wind  has  got  round,  and  precisely  in  the  eye  of  our 
traverse!  About  two  hours  ago  we  sent  our  canoe  out  to 
look  into  the  roughness  of  the  waters,  and  to  see  how  it 
could  live  in  their  present  state  of  commotion.  The  report  is, 
the  swells  are  too  high  to  attempt  a  traverse*  And  hj^:e  I 
suppose  we  shall  be  for  another  night 

Sqitember  7th* 

Embarked  at  half  past  five  o'clock.  The  wind  having 
shifted  to  the  south-west,  and  fallen  a  little;  but  still  the 
great  ^opening  before  us  was  rough,  and  uncertainty  brooded 
over  the  waters.  We  made  the  traverse  in  two  hours — ^the 
point  on  the  main  where  we  landed  being  about  eight  miles 
from  the  island. 

Tjiis  was  a  morning  of  uncommon  beauty.  The  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  heavens  was  cerulean,  and  unspotted  by  a  single 
eloud,  except  along  the  eastern  horizon,  where  a  body  of 
dark  clouds  rested,  with  irregular  terminations,  in  which  the 
light  of  the  morning  was  first  mingled,  and  then  the  sun's 
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rays  followinf];,  gilded  them  with^orange  and  gold,  and  lastly 
tvith  his  brighter  glories — whilst  away  off  in  the  sky  and 
spreading  out  into  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  the  solar  ra3r8 
yet  conveyed  their  softer  influences,  and  coloured  the  whole 
with  a  beautiful  mixture  of  purple,  and  green,  and  orange. 
But  all  these  were  soon  lost  in  the  brighter  light  brought  up 
by  the  sun,  and  which  all  at  once  was  shed  over  the  lake  and 
sky,  from  his  own  face  as  it  looked  out  upon  tiie  world  from 
the  edges  of  those  clouds.  All  this,  the  retired  clouds,  the 
purity  of  the  light,  the  change  in  the  wind,  is  the  sign,  we 
hope,  of  brighter  days  to  come. 

On  reaching  the  land,  we  breakfasted,  and  then  continued 
our  voyage,  both  canoes  having  their  sails  set,  and  flying  be- 
fore a  fair,  free  wind,  and  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  the  hom> 
to  Point  au  Chane,  and  with  but  little  variation  of  our 
course,  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  to  Paint  au  Barque^ 
when  our  course  changing  a  few  points,  we  exchanged  our 
little  square  of  canvass  for  the  paddles.  At  half  past  three 
o'clock,  having  come  forty  miles,  we  landed  for  refreshment 

From  the  island  to  our  place  of  refreshment,  I  saw  nothing 
to  remark  upon;  except  Uie  cavities  in  the  rocks,  which  ap* 
pear  to  be  limestone,  at  Point  au  Barque;  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  along  the  coast,  and  the  great  extent  to 
which  these  shoals  make  out  into  the  lake.  The  caverns  in 
the  rocks  are  worn  by  the  waters,  and  the  pecaliar  forms 
which  the  rocks  assume  are  occasioned  by  the  separation  of 
the  softer  from  the  harder  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. Most  of  these  are  urn-like,  the  stem  of  the  urn  be- 
ing on  a  line  with  the  waters,  and  exposed  to  their  action. -» 
Above  this  line,  the  rocks  enlarge,  and  gradually,  and  just  as 
the  force  of  the  water  is  diminished. 

Point  au  Barquey  once,  doubtless,  extended  far  out  in 
the  lake;  and  the  shallow  water  is  owing  to  its  abrauon,  and 
the  deposite  of  what  once  formed  its  materials. 

We  continued  our  course  until  nine  o'clock,  when  we  em- 
barked for  refreshment  and  rest,  having  come  sixty  miles, 
and  stopped  twice^  to  breakfast  and  dine. 
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Fridajfj  September  Sth. 

Embarked  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Debarked  for 
breakfast  at  eight,  having  come,  I  should  judge,  about  twenty 
miles.  Wind  sq|ith-west,  and  light  At  sun-rise,  and  when 
within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  we  saw  an  elk 
standing  with  his  fore-feet  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  his 
branching  antlers  striking  wide  out  from  his  head,  looking 
out  upon  its  waters,  and  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  He  mani* 
fested  no  fear;  and  although  our  men  struck  the  canoe  with 
their  paddles,  and  tried  otherwise  to  alarm  it,  it  maintained 
its  position  unmoved.  We  then  turned  our  caHoe  to  ap- 
proach the  shore,  to  get  a  nearer  and  better  view  of  the  only 
animal  of  the  same  kind  I  had  seen,  except  the  deer  at 
PrtequHle  bay^  on  my  way  up,  when  he  turned  slowly  and 
gracefully  round,  presenting  his  side  to  us,  and  there  stood. 
Some  bushes  intercepting  our  view,  we  continued  on  our 
course. 

The  woods  of  this  region  abound,  I  am  told,  with  this  ani- 
mal. On  the  beach,  where  we  breakfasted,  I  saw  the  track 
of  a  wolf.  Judging  from  the  spread  of  his  foot,  he  must  be 
very  large.  A  dog's  track  and  a  wolPs,  resemble  each  other, 
except  that  a  dog  leaves  the  impression  of  his  nails,  which  a 
wolf  does  not 

In  coming  out  this  morning,  and  before  it  was  light  enough 
to  see,  our  canoe  struck  a  rock,  and  a  leak  was  produced  by 
it  We  kept  her  bailed  until  day-light;  then  went  ashore, 
unloaded,  took  her  out  of  the  water,  mended  the  breach,  re- 
placed her,  re-loaded,  cooked  our  breakfast,  (made  tea,  and 
broiled  a  piece  of  m^t,)  shaved,  washed,  eat,  re-embarked, 
and  all  in  fifty ^even  minutes!  Some  estimate  may  be  form- 
ed from  this,  of  the  celerity  of  the  movements  of  these  voy- 
ageurs.  I  can  liken  them  to  nothing  but  their  own  ponies. 
They  are  short,  thick  stet,  and  active,  and  never  tire.  A 
Canadian,  if  born  to  be  a  labourer,  deems  himself  to  be  very 
unfortunate  if  he  should  chance  to  grow  over  five  feet  five,  or 
six  inches;-^and  if  he  shall  reach  five  feet  ten  or  eleven,  it 
forever  excludes  him  from  the  privilege  of  becoming  voya- 
53 
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geur.  There  is  no  room  for  the  legs  of  such  people,  in  these 
canoes.  But  if  he  shall  stop  growing  at  about  five  feet  four 
inches,  and  be  gifted  with  a  good  voice,  and  lungs  that  never 
tire,  he  is  considered  as  having  been  bom  ijnder  a  most  fa- 
vourable star. 

Passing  out  of  Lake  Huron,  and  into  the  river  St  Clair, 
we  arrived  at  the  light-house,  near  Fort  Oratiot,  at  a  quarter 
past  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  having  come,  since  three  o'clock 
this  morning,  against  a  strong  head  wind,  sixty  miles. 

When  about  twelve  miles  from  the  light-house,  we  saw 
the  first  eWdences  of  our' approach  upon  the  borders  of  civi- 
lized life,  since  we  left  Mackinac.  The  first  evidence  I  saw 
was  a  log  of  wood  which  had  been  cut  with  a  saw,  a  process 
to  which  a  log  has  never  yet  been  subject  in  those  regions, 
in  the  hands  of  an  Indian.  The  neit  was  a  hut  built  of  logs; 
it  is  true  it  was  not  occupied,  but  it  had  been  built  by  white 
people.  An  Indian's  house  must  be  of  such  materials  as  he 
can  take  with  him — hence  he  resorts  to  mats  and  bark,  to 
cover  in  his  frame  of  poles.  These  he  can  take  off  and  roll 
up,  and  bear  away  with  him  at  a  moment's  warning.  The 
next,  and  all  within  three  miles,  was  another  log  house, 
which  poured  out  its  population,  big  and  little,  from  the 
mother  to  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  a  younger  sister,  all  in  a 
row,  listening  to  the  chauhting  of  our  voyageurs,  and  gazing 
at  our  ornamented  canoe,  and  at  the  flag,  which  the  breeze 
blew  out,  and  made  crack.  Near  this  were  preparations  for 
building  a  mill,  and  a  raft,  several  white  men,  three  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  large  quantities  of  bark  piled  up  along  the  lake 
shore,  doubtless  ''for  Detroit  and  a  market" 

All  this  may  be  thought  unworthy  of  being  noted — and 
so,  indeed,  it  is;  ei^cept  to  justify  the  remark,  that  no  one 
can  form  any  conception,  after  having  been  long  shut  out 
from  every  object,  to  remind  one  of  ^civilized  life,  of  the 
animation,  and  even  tumult,  of  the  feelings  which  a  sight  of 
these  first  and  rude  vestiges  of  civilization,  occasions.  I 
felt  the  impression  made  by  them,  deeply  and  joyfully. — ^I 
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Ipoked  upon  them  as,  at  least,  the  frame  work  of  tiie  pic« 
ture  which  my  eyes  long  to  see. 

I  knew  there  was  a  light-house  near  Fort  Oratiot,  and 
learned  it  had  been  erected  chiefly  for  the  guidance  of  ves- 
sels coming  down  Lake  Huron;  and  that  they  might  enter 
the  river  St  Clair,  and  shape  their  course  into  the  rapids  in 
safety.  My  surprize  was  great  on  nearing  that  point  which 
terminates  the  lake,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  light,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned,  to  find  that  there  was  no  light  I  inferred^ 
as  the  moon  shone,  that  the  light  from  it  might  have  been 
deemed  suflScient  I  was,  however,  undeceived,  when  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  it,  by  seeing  the  light  bright  and  burning. 
The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the  light-house  is  out 
of  place;  and  this  is  the  less  excusable,  as  the  point  of  land 
which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  river  projects  well  out^ 
and  from  it  the  beacon  could  be  seen  far  up  the  lake,  guiding 
the  mariner  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  shores.  It 
appears,  from  what  I  can  learn,  that  the  builder  put  up  this 
light  for  his  own  accommodation,  and  not  that  of  tiie  public. 
His  accounts,  I  also  learn,  were  not  allowed  by  the  agent  in 
this  quarter,  in  whom  the  right  of  judging  had  been  vested^ 
and  for  the  very  reason  that  the  light-house  had  been  erected 
on  precisely  tiiat  spot  of  ground  of  all  others  the  least  suited 
to  it.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  paid — how,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  he  departed  from  the  orders 
of  this  agent  as'  to  the  spot  on  which  it  was  directed  to  be 
.built,  and  placed  it  where  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  way,  and 
unsuited  to  the  ends  contemplated  in  its  erection.  It  would 
answer  almost  the  same  purpose  were  it  built  on  Hog  island, 
at  Detroit,  as  to  any  advantages  which  jt  is  to  the  navigators 
of  the  St  Clair,  and  of  Lake  Huron;  and  there  would  have 
been  tiie  same  propriety  in  paying  for  it  in  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other. 

It  is  said  that  the  English,  in  the  late  war,  authorized  Sir 
James  Yeo  to  cause  the  necessary  apparatus  to  be  construct- 
ed for  furnishing  his  fleet  with  fresh  water  on  Lake  Ontario; 
the  design  being,  by  a  chemical  process,  to  turn  /Ae  satf 
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totter  cf  that  lakcj  into  fresh!  Thia  certainly  evidoicedy 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  lack  of  right  informatioa  in  the  Brit^ 
iah  govemment  aa  to  the  saline  quality  of  the  water  of  these 
lakes.  But  has  not  this  lack  of  rigjtit  information  its  fiiU 
parallel  in  the  call  for  an  estinuite  of  the  coat  of  digging  a 
well,  as  one  of  the  items  in  the  then  proposed  expenditure 
for  the  erection  of  the  lightrhouse  at  Fort  Gratiot?  The 
object  was,  of  course,  to  get  fresh  water  for  the  mason 
work! 

There  never  need  be  included  in  any  proposals  that  may 
be  made  hereafter  for  building  light-houses,  on  any  of  these 
lakes,  ibis  item  of  the  cost  of  digging  a  well;  for  no  well^ 
any  where,  can  be  found  to  produce  water  more  fresh,  or 
better  suited,  in  all  respects,  for  building,  or  more  delif^tfol 
to  drink,  than  the  water  of  these  lakes,  and  which  runs  in 
millians  of  tons  every  minute  by  the  very  base  ol  the  light- 
bouse  at  Fort  Gratiot,  and  within  reach  of  any  man's  hand, 
and  at  the  very  spot  where  it  was  proposed  to  pay  the  cost 
of  digging  a  well  to  get  some;  and  so,  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  officer  at  Washington  who  is  charged  with  this 
branch  of  the  government  business,  ypu  may  tell  him. 

There  is  another  objection  to  this  light-house.— ^It  is  too 
low,  unless  it  stood  on  elevated  ground.  This  is  the  fault, 
also,  with  that  at  Bufialoe,  and  a  second  appropriation  has 
been  made  by  Congress,  I  believe,  to  rebuild  it  This  at 
Fort  Gratiot  will  have  to  be  not  only  rebuilt,  but  removed, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better. 

We  took  some  refreshment  at  Fort  Gratiot,  (a  fort  in  name 
only,)  and  at  half  past  ten  at  night,  trusted  ourselves  to  the 
current  with  only  one  man  to  steer,  the  rest  went  to  sleep. 
I  saw,  as  we  glided  noiselessly  along,  several  flambeaux  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  heard  the  same  sounds  of  the 
spear,  and  the  occasional  motion  of  the  paddles  that  we  bad 
remarked  on  our  way  up.  By  twelve  o'clock  all  these  lights  I 
were  extinguished,  and  the  silence  of  night  rested  undisturb* 
ed  on  every  thing,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  After 
four  hours  sleep,  our  men  were  waked  up,  and  taking  ta 
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tfaeir  paddles,  we  passed  out  of  the  river  into  Lake  St  Clair, 
at  half  past  six  o'clock,  and  made  the  traverse  directly 
through  it  Morning  cloudy,  with  some  rain.  From  Fort 
Gratiot,  to  Detroit,  is  seventy-fiy^  miles.  We  reached  the 
latter  place  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  a  heavy  rain,  which 
poured  upon  us  without  intermission,  for  fourteen  miles  of 
the  way. 

I  have  yet  a  thousand  miles  before  me  before  I  reach  home. 
I  shall  be  even  more  brief  in  my  sketches  than  I  have  been, 
except  whe)re  I  may  diverge  from  the  route  on  which  I  came. 

I  have  written  this  journal  so  far,  under  every  sort  of  cir- 
Qumstance;  on  the  beach — in  the  mouutains — in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock»— and  in  the  canoe;  and  yet,  however  unfavourable 
my  situation  has  been  to  the  nicer  attentions  to  the  compo- 
mtion,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  it,  the  most  of 
which  is  almost  illegible  to  myself,  I  have  been  not  so  badly 
off  as  was  Dolomieu,  who,  we  are  told,  wrote  his  fragment 
on  ^^Mineral  Speeiea^^  in  his  dungeon  in  Sicily,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  few  books  which  his  goaler  had  left  him,  with  tiie 
black  of  his  lamp  smoke  mixed  with  water,  for  ink,  and  a 
bone,  sharpened  against  his  prison  walls,  for  a  pen. 


BetraUf  September  10, 1826. 
My  Dear  *** 

With  Ais  you  will  receive  a  package,  which  con* 
tains,  in  the  best  manner  I  have  been  able  to  prepare  it,  all 
slovenly  enough,  I  admit,  an  account  of  my  voyage  from 
Michillimackinac  to  this  place;  also,  some  letters  written  at 
that  island.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  decypher  them. 
These  sketches  may,  possibly,  serve  to  amuse  an  otherwise 
dull  hour;  or,  if  not,  they  will  satisfy  you  that  I  have  been 
Jaithful  in,  at  least,  making  the  attempt  to  fulfil  my  promise* 
The  Governor  would  not  hear  of  my  going  to  the  public 
house — but  continued  on  until  we  landed  at  that  diagonal 
road  way  which  I  wrote  you  had  been  cut  out  of  the  bank 
to  the.  river  opposite  his  hou^fe — up  which,  being  in  mocca- 
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•ins,  and  the  rain  having  made  it  muddy  and  aUppery,  and 
being  weighed  down  with  mjr  great-coat,  which  was  satu- 
rated with  it,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  climbing.  Part  of 
the  fkmily  met  us  with  glad  countenances  on  the  hill*  Mrs. 
C,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  much  indisposed.  We  heard  at 
Fort  Gratiot  that  the  city,  and,  indeed,  all  this  coqntry,  is 
very  sickly;  and  we  find,  out  of  the  population  of  this  place, 
about  one  hundred  sick — a  most  unusual  occurrence,  as  few 
places  are  blessed,  generally,  with  greater  health  than  this. 
The  cases  are  intermittent  fever,  and  with  only  a*  few  ^xeep- 
tions,  they  yield  to  medicine. 

This  is  a  beautiful  morning.  The  rain  has  refreshed  eve* 
ry  thing,  and  imparted  a  delightful  quality  to  the  air.  The 
bell  of  the  Huron  church  rings.  How  soft  and  delightfiil 
its  notes  come  over  the  expanse  of  water  which  intervenes! 

I  will  write  you  once  more  from  Detroit — ^I  hope  soon  ts 
see  you,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  me. 

Heaven  bless  you — ever  yours. 


.    Detroit^  September  15,  1826L 
My  Dear  *** 

I  wrote  you  on  the  tenth,  since  which  I  have  beea 
delayed  by  the  want  of  our  records  to  make  up  our  returns 
to  government — these  being  with  our  Secretary,  who  did 

not  arrive  until  the instant;  and  then  I  had  to  wait  un* 

til  to-day  for  the  regular  steam-boat 

Detroit  is  in  mourning. — Col.  Hunt  is  dead!  I  have  seen 
few  tnen  in  my  life  who  possessed  more  of  the  confidence 
and  afiection  of  those  who  knew  him;  and  his  death  being 
so  unexpected,  the  shock  which  under  any  circumstances 
would  have  been  produced  by  it,  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  the  feeling  of  regret  is  universal.  Every  countenance 
wears  a  gloom;  and  almost  every  eye  is  moistened  wiA 
tears  of  sorrow.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him  as  I  passed  up.  It  was  he  who  accom- 
panied  me  to  the  fort,  and  explained  the  nature  and  circum* 
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alanees  mttending  its  capture;  and  to  have  yifited  him  when 
aick.  I  saw  him  but  the  day  before  yesterday  sitting  up  in 
his  bed,  cheerful,  and  with  no  more  of  the  signs  of  dying 
about  him,  than  if  he  had  never  been  sick.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  supposed  to  be  in  any  danger  until  a  few  hours  before 
1^  died,  which  was  this  morning,  at  about  six  o'clock.  I 
saw  him  well,  partook  of  his  kindness  and  hospitality;  visit- 
ed him  when  sick,  and  have,  to-day,  seen  him  a  corpse! 

This  death  has  succeeded  another,  which  also  had  excited 
a  deep  interest  Mrs.  H had  died  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  whilst  her  husband  was  absent  on  a  tour  up  the 
lakes  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  left  her  well — but  is 
now  bereft  of  her,  and  is  left  to  mourn  over  so  great  a  loss— • 
and  mingle  his  tears  with  those  of  five  or  six  motherless 
children!  Every  body  speaks  in  praise  of  the  fine  qualities 
of  this  excellent  lady,  and  mourns  her  loss.  She  was  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Sylvester  Larned,  the  popular  and 'eloquent 
preacher,  who  died  at  New  Orleans  a  few  years  ago;  and 
whose  loss  was  so  sensibly  felt  by  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
and  by  every  body  who  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  remember  him  well;  and  to  have  felt  the  force 
of  his  great  powers  as  a  preacher. 

I  attended  the  funeral  of  this  lady  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
had  returned  from  it  to  the  Governor's  but  a  few  moments, 
when  his  sister,  Mrs.  S ,  of  Ohio,  arrived.  Her  daugh- 
ter, a  most  amiable  and  interesting  youn^  lady,  had  b^n 
with  her  uncle,  the  Governor,  for  some  time,  and  had  been 
informed  of  the  sickness  of  her  sister,  but  did  not  apprehend 
a  consequence  so  fatal.  On  seeing  her  mother  enter,  and  in 
mourning,  her  fears  overpowered  her;  for  the  visible  em- 
blems of  her  sister's  death  were  before  her — she  clasped  her 
hands,  exclaimed,  ^^my  sister!'^  and  in  the  act  of  falling,  was 
caught  by  her  excellent  uncle  in  his  arms,  who  with  a  man- 
ner and  voice,  both  soothing,  exerted  himself  to  quiet  these 
suddenly  created  and  painful  agitations  of  a  tender,  and  fond, 
and  delicate,  spirit  I  heard  her  say  again,  ^^my  dear  sis- 
ter;" and  presently  add,  ^^did  she  ask  for  me?*' 
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Such^my  dear  ^**^  is  life!  At  dinner, this  interesting  young 
lady  was  cheerful  and  happy — ^in  five  minutes  afterysorrow  fill- 
ed her  heart,  and  she  was  sunk  in  gloom,  the  victim  of  a  cut- 
ting affliction.  She  smiled  then;  but  weeps  and  mourns  now! 

Two  of  Mrs.  C-  s^s  sisters,  and  their  husbands,  are  also 
at  the  Governor's,  which  makes  his  family  quite  numerous; 
but  his  house  is  accustomed  to  many  guests;  and  it  gives  both 
himself  and  Mrs.  C.  pleasure  to  receive  and  entertain  them. 
It  is  a  mansion  of  hospitality. 

I  am  delighted  in  being  able  to  say,  that  Mrs.  C.  is  so  much 
better,  as  to  be  able  to  preside  at  table;  and  by  her  suavity, 
and  the  constant  exercise  of  those  peculiarly  happy,  and  har- 
monious set  of  spirits  which  animate  her,  to  dissipate  much 
of  the  gloom  which  would  otherwise,  and  under  the  present 
circumstances,  brood  over  the  family.  There  is  something 
80  cheerful,  and  so  happy  in  the  expression  of  her  counter 
nance,  as*  to  make  all  around  her  feel  its  reviving  influence. 
Sickness,  discouraging  and  distressing  as  it  always  is,  seems 
to  have  no  power  over  these  inestimable  qualities  of  the 
heart,  whence,  as  from  a  fountain,  all  those  cheerful  and 
tranquilizing  influences  proceed. 

The  Superior  leaves  here,  at  four  o'clock  to-day.  I  am 
prepared  to  embark;  and  shall  in  a  few  hours  take  leave  ct 
my  excellent  friend,  the  Governor,  and  family,  for  whom  I 
shall  cherish  sentiments  of  friendship  and  attachment  as  long 
as  I  live.  Ever  yours. 


Lake  JBriej  Friday^  SqU.  15,  1826. 
My  Dbak  ♦** 

Embarked,  in  company  with  Mrs.  N.,  her  siAery 
and  their  husbands,  on  board  the  steam  boat  Superior,  Capt 
S. ,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.;  and  took  leave  of  the  Governor  and 
family,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  boat,  with  some  of  those 
kinds  of  sensations  which  swell  the  heart,  and  force  from  it 
its  warmest  feelings  for  the  welfare  and  hstppiness  of  firiends 
from  whom  we  are  parting,  and  with  some  of  them,  perhaps^ 
forever! 
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On  letriog  the  wharf,  Captain  S ran  up  the  river  to- 
wards Hog  island,  for  half  a  mile,  when  taming,  the  force  of 
the  current  and  of  the  steam,  soon  wafted  us  upon  the  bo- 
som of  this  beautiful  strait,  out  of  view  of  Detroit,  and  of 
those  contiguous  objects  upon  which  I  had  so  often  looked^ 
and  with  so  much  interest;  and  night  coming  on  soon  after^ 
eoyered  the  world  with  its  mantle,  and  shut  out  the  views 
which  1  should  have  been  happy  again  to  have  seen. 

The  Superior  is  a  fine  boat,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long,  and  thirty  feet  broad  in  the  widest  part,  with  ladies' 
apartments  on  the  deck.  She  is  schooner  rigged,  and  in  all 
respects  a  boat  of  the  first  class*  Her  commander  is  active 
and  intelligent,  and  adds  to  his  vigilance  in  the  conduct  of 
his  charge,  the  polish  of  the  gentleman.  In  such  a  boat, 
and  with  such  a  commander,  I  retired,  and  bade  adieu  to  the 
lake  and  its  scenery  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 'taking  my  bird. 
Mime,  in  its  bark  cage,  to  the  head  of  my  birth  to  quiet  its 
alarms,  which  occasionally  disturb  its  repose,  and  which  are 
bushed  when  I  speak  to  it     It  knows  my  voice. 

Saiufday,  16rA. 

The  wind  blew  hard  in  the  night  from  the  N.  E.  The 
lake  was  in  great  commotion.  On  rounding  to,  to  enter 
Sandusky  bay,  she  rocked  and  laboured  much,  and  rolled 
her  huge  form  over  the  billows  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occa- 
sion in  some  of  the  passengers  the  worst  of  all  sickness-— 
and  among  them,  one  of  my  company. 

The  channel  into  this  bay  is  staked  out,  and  when  the 
night  is  dark,  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  long  boat  ahead  to 
fix  lanterns  on  the  guides.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
labour  and  delay  might  be  relieved  and  obviated,  by  fasten- 
ing pieces  of  phosphorus  to  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and  I  sug- 
gested it  to  Capt  S.  The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter 
would  the  light  from  phosphorus  be. 

I  went, ashore  at  Sandusky  with  Mrs.  ,  who  was 

»ck,  and  before  I  had  returned  to  the  wharf,  the  boat  was 
ofil  I  had  the  horrors  at  the  idea  of  being  left  at  Sandnsky 
54 
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for  three  or  four  days,  and  made  the  beat  uae  of  my  lungii 
ki  calling  out  to  the  captain,  with  the  usual  yo — Ao!  For* 
tunately  I  was  heard,  and  answered,  wheu  the  boat  was  im- 
mediately despatched,  and  to  the  mutual  joy  of  two  of  us. 
For  a  Mr.  ,  of  Ohio,  having  slept  too  sound  to  be 

wakened  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  which  is  fired  always  oo 
entering  the  harbour,  had  reached  the  wharf  a  few  minutes 
before  I  did,  but  had  despaired  getting  on  board,  and  was 
mute  and  indulging  only  in  silent  regrets.  The  night  was 
80  dark  it  was  not  possible  for  the  captain  to  see  who  was 
on  the  wharf,  or  to  know  that  all  his  passengers  were  not 
on  board. 

At  t^o  o'clock  came  to  off  Cleveland.  Sent  passengws 
ashore.  Sun-down,  wind  increased,  and  blew  hard.  Roi^ 
sea.     Passengers  sick. 

I  had  to-day  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  half  breed 
Wyandott,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  person  left,  and  in  a 
s^ilar  difficulty  with  myself,  at  Sandusky,  on  the  subje^ 
chiefly  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi; 
the  only  measure,  in  my  opinion,  that  will  preserve  them. 
He  was  unfavourable  to  the  measure.  I  soon  found  thai  his 
objections  arose  out  of  a  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  plan.  I  explained  this  to  him,  when  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  measure  changed.  And  so  I  believe  they  would 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Itidians  who  now  object  to  it,  if 
they  were  properly  enlightened. 

If  ever  this  country  had  an  obligation  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity to  fulfil,  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Indians.  It 
is  far  niore  direct  than  is*  that  other  subject,  in  regard  to 
which,  alas!  the  wisest  and  the  best  are  baffled,  as  to  what 
steps  to  take,  or  how  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  curse 
which  it  has  entailed  upon  it  I  need  not  say  I  Biean  that 
subject,  in  reference  to  which  Jefferson  exclaims,  in  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  /*/  tremble  /or  my  country  when  I 
remember  that  God  is  just!"  This  gloomy  subject  was 
entailed  upon  us.  The  moral  feelings  of  the  people^  I  be- 
lieve, revolt  at  it;  but  they  see,  as  yet,  no  certain  remedy. 
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But  that  which  relates  to  our  Indians  is  different  We  occupy 
ikeir  country;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  taxist perish 
as  a  conseqttence  of  our  having  done  so,  if  we  do  not  r^ieire 
them.  The  obligation  to  do  so  is  direct,  and  binding — and 
the  responsibility  is  awful,  seeing  the  way  lies  right  before 
us,  in  which  the  suffering  and  annihilation  of  this  unfortu* 
nate  race  may  be  relieved  and  prevented,  and  their  preser- 
vation and  happiness  secured  to  them,  \f  we  only  will  it! — 
If  it  be  our  policy,  and  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our 
peopte  require  that  the  homes  of  the  Indians  be  in  succession 
taken  away  from  them,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity, 
let  others  be  provided;  and  let  limits  be  set  to  our  encroach* 
ments.  This  is  a  subject  that  should  not  be  minced.  I 
wish  I  could  trumpet*-tongue  it  through  all  the  land.  If  it 
be  esteemed  a  crime  to  plead  for  these  people;  or  to  charge 
home  even  upon  my  country,  that  I  so  much  love,  the  in* 
justice  and  cruelty  of  permitting  them  to  be  exposed,  as 
they  are,  to  all  manner  of  wrongs  and  suffering,  and  to  the 
certainty  of  a  final  extinction  as  a  race,  without  a  change  in 
our  policy,  I,  for  one,  have  long  since  made  up  my  mind  to 
suffBr  the  punishment  that  public  opinion,  may  annex  to  it. 
Do  we  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure  which  looks 
to  a  last  and  permanent  home  for  our  Indians;  or  doubt  the 
adaptation  of  the  plan  which  has  been  proposed  for  their 
collocation,  and  for  giving  to  them  a  government,  &c.?  Be 
it  so.  But  does  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  the  certainty 
of  the  extermination  of  the  race,  if  this  plan,  or  some  other 
that  may  be  shewn  to  be  better,  is  not  adopted?  Nay,  does 
any  one  believe  it  possible  that  their  condition  can  be  made 
worse  by  such  a  change?  Then  why  not  make  the  trial? 
Why  suffer  year  after  year  to  pass  away,  and  affliction  upon 
affliction  to  press  upon  these  destitute  and  helpless  people, 
and  wear  them  away,  and  do  nothing  for  their  relief?  Is 
this  our  policy  in  regard  to  other  things?  Would  our  coun- 
cils sit  quietly  and  see  our  revenue,  for  example,  diminish- 
ing daily  under  one  system,  and  not  devise  another— even 
though  some  might  question  its  adaptation  to  the  end  pro- 
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posed  to  be  reaKzed  by  the  change?  And  yet  no  one  doubts, 
even  the  most  ignorant  know  it,  that  our  policy^  in  regard 
to  our  Indians,  is  destructive  of  both  their  haf^ness  and 
their  lives,  and  is  forcing  them,  not  out  of  the  states  only, 
but  out  of  existence! — Can  this  be  justified? 

ISunday^  \7t1u 

Arrived  off  Erie  at  ten  o'clock.  Harbour  fine — town  ele-, 
vated.  Fine  day — ^faur  wind — sails  all  set,  and  never  once 
changed.  Our  speed,  eight  or  nine  miles  the  hour.  Beau- 
tiful moonlight  Arrived  at  Buffaloe  at  a  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock,  A..1C.  Took  lodgings  at  the  Eagle  tavern,  in  which 
are  fifty-six  lodging  rooms,  and  a  dining  room,  ninety-four 
feet  by  twenty-four.  I  hope,  the  next  time  I  visit  this 
bouse,  they  will  have  had  bells  hung. 

Mqndta^9  ISiL 

Visited  the  Seneca  mission.  I  found  in  the  school  fifty- 
three  children — ^ten  boys,  and  four  girls,  full  btpoded;  the 
rest  half,  and  quarter  blood. 

Examined  the  first  class  in  reading,  spelling,  and  in  de* 
fining  of  words;  in  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  histo- 
ry, and  astronomy.  Second  class,  in  reading,  and  in  defining 
of  words;  the  third  class,  in  reading  and  spelling — ^in  this 
class  are  sixteen  children,  from  six  to  twelve  years  old. 

The  calls  are  made  by  the  teacher,  by  signs — little  pollies 
attached  to  pieces  of  wood  over  his  head,  with  letters  on 
them.  He  pulls  a  string,  and  the  letter  is  disclosed  which 
indicates  the  order. 

This  school  is  flourishing.  The  children  are  Remarkable 
in  each  branch  of  learning,  and  would  not  suffer  by  compa- 
rison with  any  children  in,  any  town  or  city  in  the  country. 
It  is  so  strange  that  people  will  insist  upon  it,  that  Indians 
are  less  capable  than  whites  of  receiving  instruction,  and 
practising  the  lessons  of  civilization.  The;^  is  no  difference, 
or  li  there  is,  1  am  4ecidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  Indians.  When  will  reason  and  facts  get  the  better 
of  our  prejudices? 
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I  have  been  disappointed  in  not  seeing  Red  Jacket  After 
leaving  the  mission  house,  I  went  about  two  miles,  to  his  resi- 
dence; but  he  had  gone  to  Tonawanta.  This  vqan  has  extra- 
ordinary talents;  but  his  power  is  on  the  wane!  Little  Billy, 
who  heads  the  christian  party,  has  succeeded  him  in  influ- 
ence.    Red  Jacket  is  a  pagan,  and  has  a  few  followers. 

Their  government  is,  in  fact,  republican.  They  nominate 
a  chief  when  he  is  young.  If  he  grows  up  an  intelligent 
and  sober  man,  they  elect  him;  if  otherwise,  they  reject  him. 
The  youth  fixed  upon  is  generally  the  oldest  son,  of  the  old- 
est chiefs  daughter: — this  is  the  hereditary  line,  but  his 
qualities,  and  qualifications,  secqre  him  his  supremacy,  and 
not  his  descent 

Tuesday,  19/A. 

Left  Buffaloe  in  the  stage,  for  the  falls  of  Niagara,  on  the 
American  side,  at  half  past  six  o'clock.  My  collections  in 
specimens  and  curiosities,  I  have  forwarded  by  the  canal  to 
Lockport,  where  I  expect  to  overtake  them. 

Arrived  at  the  Falls  at  twelve  o'clock.  Dined.  Crossed 
the  bridge  to  Iris  island,  and  once  more  beheld  this 

''HeU  of  waters!'* 

I  am  bewildered  by  the  roar,  and  overpowered  by  the 
magnificence  and  awful  grandeur  of  this  place.  I  will  not 
attempt  a  description.  People  who  wish  to  know  any  thing 
about  it,  must  come  and  see.  I  think  the  ^iew  from  the 
Canada  side  superior — but  no  one  ought  to  visit  the  one,  with- 
out seeing  the  other.  I  have  gathered  some  flowers  from 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  on  Iris  island,  which  hung  over  the 
abyss,  and  by  which  little  streamlets  fly  over  into  the  pro- 
found, which,  in  some  places,  would  be  called  cascades;  but 
here,  and  in  comparison  of  the  great  volume  of  water  that 
rolls  over  the  verge  of  the  cataract,  they  look  like  thin 
streams  forced  through  a  syringe.  Ben  is  in  a  constant  alarm. 
He  begs  me  not  to  go  so  near  the  edge;  and  keeps  his  own 
body,  though  ten  yards  from  it,  inclined  up  the  hill,  and  to- 
wards the  island^     He  is  satisfied,  he  says,  that  the  ground 
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shakes,  and  the  rocks  are  all  loose;  and  he  expects  trverj 
moment  they  will  tumble  in! 

Visited  the  Falls  at  night,  by  moonlight,  and  saw  a  luaar 
bow  in  the  spray — ^very  beautiAiI,  thoagh  pale. 

September  20//L 

Left  the  Falls  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  for  Lockport, 
distant  twenty-three  miles.  Several  fine  views  of  the  Falls 
on  this  road,  and  also  of  the  region  round  Lewis,  and  Queens- 
town;  especially  after  passing  Townsend's  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  the  view  is  exceedingly  fine,  embracing 
Brock's  monument,  Fort  George,  and  Niagara,  with  Lake 
Ontario  stretching  ofi*  towards  the  east  On  arriving  at  the 
hill,  on  a  line,  nearly,  with  the  monument,  you  look  into 
the  valley  in  which  Lewistown  is  situated,  and  feel  the 
conviction  that  at  this  place  the  Falls  once  poured  over,  and 
in  a  wider  sheet,  and  from  the  hill  on  which  the  monument 
stands,  to  that  which  is  descended  in  going  down  into  Lew- 
istown. Here,  doubtless,  was  once  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. In  process  of  time  the  river,  now  called  Niagara,  was 
formed.  Its  current  deepened  the  channel;  and  once  (airly 
within  it,  it  has  worn  it  deeper  and  deeper,  until  it  reached 
its  present  bed,  whilst  the  Falls,  breaking  away  the  materials 
in  succession,  over  which  they  had  hitherto  poured  their 
vast  contents,  have  fallen  back  to  w;here  they  now  are;  apd 
there  they  are  the  more  likely  to  remain,  as  the  rocks  over 
which  the  river  rushes  are  horizontal  in  their  position. 
Were  they  perpendicular,  or  inclined,  they  would  still  give 
way.  From  a  sketch  taken  of  the  Falls  by  father  Henepin, 
they  are  now  where  they  were  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
years  ago,  or  at  least  so  very  near  it,  as  for  the  recession  to 
be  not  visible,  on  the  comparison  of  his  drawing  with  them. 

These  are  my  speculations.  I  am  forced  to  condense 
them.  Time  denies  me  the  opportunity  to  enlarge — indeed, 
he  has  been  sweeping  his  scythe  at  my  heels  at  every  step, 
and  forcing  me  on. 
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On  passing  Lewistown,  we  left  the  road  on  which  I  had 
entered  it  on  my  way  up,  to  our  left,  and  ascended  what  is 
called  the  mountain  ridge,  and  which  was  the  bluff  in  ages 
past,  round  which  the  waters  went  into  the  wide  expanse; 
that  on  which  Brock's  monument  stands  being  the  other. 
The  view  from  this  ridge  is  yast  The  road  passes  through 
the  Tuscarora  reservation,  and  having  a  personal  acquain- 
tance with  Kusickj  the  chief,  who  is  now  in  his  sixty^sixth 
year,  I  called  to  see  him,  his  house  being  on  the  road  side. 
I  found  the  old  man  drying  fish  after  the  Indian  fiaishion,  but 
he  could  not  recall  my  features.  On  asking  him  a  few  quea^ 
tions,  however,  I  found  he  remembered  me,  and  evinced 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  me  once  more. 

.  This  is  no  common  man.  I  remember  to  have  felt  the 
force  of  his  feelings,  and  his  manner  of  shewing  them,  when 
about  six  years-  ago  he  called  to  see  me  at  Weston,  my  then 
residence,  on  the  heights  of  Georgetown.  I  remember,  my 
good  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.,  had  come  over  to  see  us — 
and  Mrs.  N.,  on  seeing  a  book  on  my  table,  inquired  what  I 
was  reading? — "Lady  Morgan's  France, '*  I  replied — and 
on  adding  how  gratified  I  was  to  $nd  from  it  that  Lafayette 
was  so  well,  and  so  happy,  at  La  Grange,  I  saw,  when  I 
named  Lafayette,  Eusick's  fine  black  eyes  dart  a  most  in- 
quiring glance  upon  me,  which  was  followed  by — "Lafay- 
ette— Lafayette — is  he  yet  alive?'' — Yes,  Eusick,  and  well 
and  happy.  The  old  man  drew  a  long  breath,  and  clasping 
his  hands,  said,  with  deep  emphasis,  ^^ I  am  glad  to  hear  itJ^' 
Then  you  knew  Lafayette,  Eusick?  "0  yes,"  answered 
the  old  man,  "I  knew  him  well— ^nd  loved  him  much — and 
many  a  time,  in  the  battle,  did  I  pray  the  Great  Spirit  to 
save  Lafayette."  On  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  this  Indian 
had  been  a  regular  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  army  of 
the  revolution,  and  had  fought  by  the  side  of  this  veteran  of 
liberty.  Taking  the  hint,  my  friend,  Mr.  N.,  examined  the 
records,  and  found,  sure  enough,  that  Eusick's  name  was 
there,  when  a  pension  was  obtained  for  him,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  draw  until,  as  he  told  me,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
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to  make  oath  that  he  was  worth  leaa  than  he  believed,  in 
conaciencey  what  he  had,  would  sell  for,  when  he  ceased  to 
receive  it  How  correctly  informed  is  the  conscience  of 
this  native!  What  a  lesson  to  his  more  refined  and  better 
educated  white  brothers,  too  many  of  whom,  alas!  regard 
less  scrupulously  than  he  the  swared  and  binding  obligations 
of  an  oath*-and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  Indians  cannot 
be  educated! 

Eusick  shewed  me  a  prayer-book,  in  Mohawk,  which  is 
the  language  spoken  by  these  people — some  of  whom  read 
it;  and  Kusick,  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  reads  and  ex- 
pounds it 

I  made  the  following  extracts  from  this  book;  and  ¥dll 
begin  with  their  word  for  wickedness.     It  is 

jRaorighivannerakssrctgtoigouk.  This  will  do  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  long  words.     Their  Gloria  Patriae; 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

The  God  whom  we  adore, 
,    Be  glory,  as  it  was,  is  now. 

And  shall  be  evermore, ^reads  thus: — 

Rot  ko  ni  yest  ne  Ha  nih  ha, 
Ne  o  ni  Roe  wi  ye, 
Ne  o  ni  ne  sa  da  yough  touh, 
Ro  ni  gogh  vi  yough  stouh. 

,    Tsi  nee  yugh  ton  dyo  dagh  sa  weh, 
Tsa  va  gouh,  egh  ni  yought 
Oe  wa,  ne  tyut  koh  a  giv6  gouh 
Ne  tsi  ni  ye  he  i  we. 

Ben  attracted  the  attention  of  Kusick's  wife,  who  claimed 
him  as  belonging  to  her  family.  I  inquired,  in  what  respect? 
And  learned  that  the  bear  was  the  totem  of  her  tribe;  the 
bear  was  black,  and  so  is  Ben — he  is,  therefore,  indebted  to 
his  colour  for  the  admiration  in  which  Kusick's  wife  held 
him. 

On  leaving  Kusick's,  we  called  a  few  minutes  to  see  his  son, 
who  is  a  cripple  with  the  rheumatism,  and  has  been  bedrid- 
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den  for  eight  years.  He  is  now  quite  white.  We  found 
him  in  bed  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  legs  doubled  un- 
der him,  his  bed  curtained  in  with  white  cotton,  and  looking 
very  neat  His  dress  was  clean,  and  his  countenance  cheer- 
ful. I  purchased  some  moccasins  of  him,  a  painting  by 
one  of  the  tribe,  which  illustrates  a  tradition,  and  several 
other  drawings,  hunting,  travelling  scenes,  &c.  Their  tra- 
dition is,  that  a  great  many  years  ago,  an  enormous  bear  en- 
tered their  country  to  dispossess  them  of  it — ^they  attacked 
him  with  arrows,  and  drove  him  back,  when  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  stone  giant  of  huge  dimensions,  before  whom,  their 
arrows  making  no  impression  on  him,  they  fled.  The  draw- 
ing represents  the  bear,  and  showers  of  arrows  flying  in  the 
direction  of  his  head;  and  a  giant,  before  whom  the  natives 
are  flying  in  great  terror.     All  this  is  executed  with  spirit 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  there  are  only  about  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  Indians!  What  a  falling  ofl*  is  here!—* 
Their  lands  are  slipping  from  under  them  as  fast  as  they 
recede  from  their  lands — and  this  kind  of  double  movement 
will  soon  leave  not  a  vestige  of  the  aboriginal  man  in  this 
powerful  and  patriotic  state,  which  once  teemed  with  In- 
dians. 

The  Seneca's  sold,  recently,  five  small  reserves  on  the 
Genessee  river,  besides  three  others,  amounting  to  about 
eighty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred  acres.  Purchases  were 
made  also  a  year  ago  of  the  Oneida  and  Stockbridge  tribes. 
The  Senecas  now  have  a  reservation  on  the  Allegany  river, 
of  about  30,000  acres, 

and  number  (including  66  Onandagas,)  .  .  580 
Also  another  reservation  at  Cattaraugus  of  22,000  acres, 

and  number  (including  about  50  Dela*- 

wares,) 425 

Also  another  reservation  near  Buflaloe  of  50,000  acres, 

and  number  (including  about  60  Dela- 

wares  and  Cattaraugus,)  .  .  .  .  «  750 
Also  another  reservation  on  Tonawanta 

creek,  •  13,000  acres, 

55 
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and  number  about        ......        SSO 

and  on  the  five  small  reservations  on 
the  Genessee  river  sold  recently,  there 
are,  of  Senecas,  about  .         .         .         ?         .       450 

The  Tuscaroras  have  a  reservation  near 
Lewistown,  which  was  purchased  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company,  of  14,640  acres, 

and  number         .......       220 

The  Oneidas  have  a  reservation  in  Onei- 
da county  of  about  12,000  acres, 
and  number                  .         .         .         .         .         .1136 

The  Onandagas,   on  the  old  Onandaga 

reservation,  3,000  acres, 

and  number         .......       250 

The  Stockbridge  tribe  reside  in  Oneida 
county,  upon  1,000  acres, 

and  number  about        •         .         .         .  .170 

The  Brothertown  Indians  live  on  land 
reserved  for  them  by  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Oneidas,  and  number 360 

The  St.  Regis  Indians  live  upon  the  St 
Lawrence,  near  French  Mills,  on  a 
reservation  of                                            6,000  acres, 
and  number  about 295 


151,640  4,966 


Total  number  of  reservations,  eleven;  and  of  acres  of  re- 
serves, 151,640;  and  of  Indians,  4,966. 

How  would  it  comport  with  the  magnanimous  character 
of  New  York  to  spare  and  cherish  this  remnant  of  the  Six 
nations?  It  is  known  to  her,  that  these  poor  creatures  are 
at  this  moment  progressing  amidst  all  their  embarrassments, 
in  civilization  and  the  arts.  But  unless  aided  and  protected 
by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  which  the  state,  one 
would  think,  would  take  pride  in  observing  towards  them. 
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they  must  soon  vanish  out  of  sight,  and  be  no  more  seen! 
If  there  were  no  other  inducements  than  such  as  arise  out  of 
our  feelings,  to  preserve  the  defaced  portraits  and  old  picture 
frames  of  our  ancestors,  one  would  think  that  enough  would 
be  found  in  such  feelings  to  lead  the  slate  to  save  them. 

These  were  the  tribes  who  were  called  by  the  Dutch, 
Maquaas;  by  the  French,  Iroquois;  and  subsequently.  Five 
nations^  and  afterwards,  when  their  confederacy  was  joined 
by  the  Tuscaroras,  from  North  Carolina,  the  Six  nations; 
and  of  whom  Smith,  in  his  history  of  New  York,  says — 
**No  people  in  the  world  have  higher  notions  than  these  In- 
diana, of  military  glory.  All  the  surrounding  nations  have 
felt  the  effects  of  their  prowess;  and  many  not  only  became 
their  tributaries,  but  were  so  subjugated  by  their  power, 
that  without  their  consent  they  durst  not  commence  either 
peace  or  war!" 

It  would  be  sound  and  humane  policy  to  reduce  their  re- 
servations, and  give  to  them  as  much  land  as  would  make 
farms  of  suitable  extent  for  every  family;  and  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  residue  in  stocking  and  improving  those 
farms;  in  aiding  in  their  cultivation;  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  in  establishing  them  in  the  world. 

There  are  feelings,  however,  to  be  gratified,  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  may  overcome  those  more  disinterested  and 
noble  ones,  which  would  lead  to  a  preservation  of  the  remnant 
of  these  people,  and  which  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  as  such,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  love  to  gratify.  But 
wherever  the  Indians  are,  unfortunately,  there  is  in  opera- 
tion against  them,  a  force,  that  must  press  the!n  to  the  earth; 
and  unless  they  be  removed  and  sheltered  from  its  effects, 
and  protected  for  the  future,  grind  them  to  powder! 

Proceeding  on  from  the  Tuscarora  village  towards  Lock- 
port,  and  when  within  about  thirteen  miles  of  the  latter 
place,  we  met  the  stage  going  to  Niagara.  On  meeting,  the 
drivers  reined  in  their  horses,  when  our  driver  told  the 
other  to  "turn  about,"  adding,  **you  know  this  is  not  your 
end  of  the  lijie,  and  if  you  proceed,  my  passengers  will  have 
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to  be  left  by  the  way;  for  Pll  be  — —  if  I  go  one  foot  far- 
ther  than  the  end  of  my  line."     The  stage  going  to  Niagara 
was  full;  in  ours  there  were  no  persons  except  myself  and 
Ben.     A  proposition  was  made  to  exchange  passengers  and 
baggage,  and  if  the  other  driver,  as  appeared  was  the  case, 
was  off  his  line,  that  he  should  go  back,  and  ours  proceed  in 
his  place.     He,  however,  cracked  his  whip,  and  proceeded. 
On  arriving  at  Cumming's,  three  miles  further  on,  and  ten 
from  Lockport,  our  driver  dismounted,  and  began  to  ungear 
his  horses.     I  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  saving  his 
employers  from  the  consequences  which  must  result  from 
such  a  procedure,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  injured  in  the 
public  confidence  by  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  the  drivers. 
He  answered  the  line  was  never  to  be  trusted,  and  he  had 
resolved  to  leave  it;  and  that  this  was  his  last  trip.     There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  hire  a  conveyance,  and  come  on' 
to  Lockport,  which  I  did,  in  a  one  horse  carryall  for  Ben 
and  the  baggage,  and  a  horse  for  myself,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  broken  down  horse,  and  more  than  twenty  times  did 
he  stumble,  having  come  fairly  down  twice.     Ben  wanted 
to  save  my  neck   by  risking  his  own;  but,  believing  my- 
self to  be  the  better  horseman  of  the  two,  I  maintained  my 
seat,  but  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  my  neck  at  every  step 
the  horse  made. 

On  arriving  at  Lockport  I  paid  D.  Cummings  his  chai^ 
(after  having  paid  my  fare,  of  course,  at  Niagara,  to  the 
owners  of  the  stages  jfer  th^  entire  route,  who  are  William 
P.  Slocomb,  P.  Smith,  and  T.  Fanning)  for  bringing  me 
these  ten  miles,  on  a  bill  in  these  words — **For  the  hire  of  a 
carryall  for  servant  and  baggage,  and  horse  for  himself  from 
my  house  to  this  place,  tlie  stage  driver  reusing  to  come 
on  further y  alleging  that  it  was  not  his  duty  nor  his  end 
of  the  line.^^     1  took  his  receipt. 

I  am  thus  particular,  that  whoever  may  see  this  journal 
may  avoid  a  line  in  which  there  is  no  security  against  being 
left  by  the  way;  and  no  redress  against  such  a  grievance, 
except  by  resort  to  the  law,  which,  for  my  part,  I  wish 
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to  have  as  little  to  do  with  as  possible.     If  law  be  the  bless- 
ing, it  is  also  the  scourge  of  the  land. 

I  arrived  at  Lockport  at  a  quarter  past  two,  dined,  and 
took  passage  in  the  canal  boat  the  Holley,  Capt  Rogers,  for 
Vtica,  at  a  quarter  past  three,  p.  m.  and  at  four  was  below 
the  Turning,  the  bluff  of  which  shuts  out  the  view  of  those 
locks,  which,  without  dwelling  upon  them  in  a  niinute 
description,  I  will  just  add  are  ten  in  number,  five  on  a  side, 
each  having  a  fall  of  twelve  feet,  and  taken  altogether  may 
be  considered  as  a  specimen  in  this  line  of  the  arts  worthy 
of  the  great  undertaking  of  which  they  form  so  conspicuous 
a  part;  and  of  the  state  that  projected  and  completed  an  en- 
terprize  so  vast.  I  omit  saying  any  thing  of  the  appearance 
of  the  region  about  Lockport,  except  that  it  is  full  of  evi- 
dence  that  immense  bodies  of  the  earth  have  been  ruptured 
somewhere,  and  that  about  here  the  great  deposit  was  made 
of  all  or  nearly  all  sorts;  in  the  separation  and  study  of 
which,  the  geologist  and  mineralogist  will  long  delight  to 
engage,  and  where  there  is  ample  space  to  gratify  the  most 
curious  and  speculative.  I  will  just  add  that  Lockport  is 
another  wonder,  and  must  be  a  place  of  great  business,  and 
of  corresponding  wealth,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

Thursday^  9\8t, 

Morning  clear  and  cool.  At  five  o'clock  we  had  ad- 
vanced fifty-six  miles.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
cabin  was  crowded  with  passengers,  from  the  little  villages, 
and  Shanty^ Sj  that  line  the  canal,  the  most  of  them  going  to 
Lockport.  Out  of  thirty  now  on  board,  only  about  five 
are  destined  to  Utica. 

Accommodations  the  same  as  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton;  and 
Capt  Rogers  is  very  obliging  and  polite. 

Arrived  at  Rochester  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  *a.  m. 
Population  busy.  Every  aspect  in  which  the  town  is  view- 
ed demonstrates  it  to  be  a  place  of  business,  and  flourishing 
beyond  all  former  example. 
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At  ten  mile*  firom  Rochester  is  the  prettily  sitoated  tows 
of  Pittsford^  which  is  composed  of  about  eighty  booses.  At 
die  wfasri^  on  the  canal,  was  a  canal  boat,  having  on  its  side 
in  large  letters,  Caxal  Museum.  *  Thus  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Tillages,  and  the  farmers  along  the  line  of  the  canal,* 
waited  npon  with  a  collection  of  curiosities.  The  owners 
of  the  museum  live  in  the  boat,  and  float  up  and  down  the 
canal  in  their  moveable  tenement 

Further  on,  and  two  miles  from  Pittsford,  is  the  passage 
over  the  Irondaquit.  This  is  an  interesUog  portion  of  this 
great  work.  The  valley  is  crossed  at  least  seventy  feet 
above  its  level,  and  in  the  direction  of  two  points  of  hi^ 
land  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  the  canal,  the  passage  for  the 
canal  being  cut  out  of  the  earth  that  has  been  carted  into  the 
valley  to  join  those  two  points.  It  is  a  ridge  of  earth  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  with  the  bed  of  the  canal  running 
along  its  top,  and  the  water  of  the  Irondaquit  passing  through 
a  culvert  below.  The  tops  of  the  trees  which  grow  in  the 
YdAlpiy  on  either  side  of  this  ridge  are,  many  of  them,  on  a 
line  with  the  boat  So  it  is — if  a  mountain  is  in  the  way  of 
the  canal,  these  enterprizing  citizens  make  nothing  of  cutting 
it  down;  if  a  valley,  they  fill  it  up,  and  pass  the  waters 
across,  in  a  bed  cut  out  of  the  new  made  ridge;  and  in  as- 
cending, or  descending,  locks  are  resorted  to.  Thus  do 
enterprize,  and  skill,  and  money  level  all  things. 

At  a  little  past  five  o'clock  arrived  at  Palmyra.  This 
town  stands  on  a  slope  of  ground  to  the  right  of  the  canal, 
on  a  pretty  elevation,  and  is  a  lovely  and  inviting  place. 
There  are  no  ruins  here  to  liken  it  to  its  namesake  of  old; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  looks  new  and  sweet 
We  stopped  at  this  pretty  town  long  enough  for  me  to  go  up 
into  it,  and  walk  nearly  the  length  of  its  main  street,  which 
appeaA  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
handsomely  built  upon.  I  admire  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  houses  are  generally  white,  with  green  doors  and  blinds, 
and  the  grounds  are  ornamented  with  trees.  The  country 
round  about,  and  on  all  sides,  is  charmingly  picturesque. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  and  north  of  the  town,  is 
a  large  crown -formed  hill,  which,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
was  selected  by  the  settlers  as  a  place  of  resort  and  security 
against  an  apprehended  Indian  incursion.  But  the  occasion 
passed  off  without  making  it  necessary  to  build  a  fort,  as  was 
contemplated  to  be  done.  That  hill  will  never  more  be 
sought  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  Indians. — What  a 
change! 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  this  place,  as  at  all  others 
in  these  parts,  has  a  towering  steeple,  and  bells  of  course; 
whilst  the  Methodist  church,  as  at  Rochester,  has  a  beU 
fry,  and  bells  also,  and  no  church  should  be  without 
them. 

I  heard  the  first  eaia^id  yesterday  about  a  mile  from 
Lockport — to-night,  the  woods  ring  with  them.  It  is  very 
hot.  Our  numbers,  that  had  diminished  at  Rochester  to 
fifteen,  were  added  to  at  Palmyra,  and  near  it,  in  about  the 
same  number  that  we  parted  from  there,  thus  making,  in 
weather  like  this,  a  canal  boat,  otherwise  quite  an  agreeable 
mode  of  conveyance,  (always,  however,  excepting  the 
bridges)  a  most  uncomfortable  place  to  be  in. 

Friday^  9M. 

Morning  cloudy  and  unpromising;  but  this  floating  hotel 
proceeds.  The  shores  of  the  route  are  dotted  with  little 
villages,  and  are  full  of  variety.  Thick  set  woods — mea- 
dows— bxxxi  houses — groves — vallies — mountains,  amidst  all 
which  the  boat  glides  silently  along,  with  no  sounds  but 
those  made  by  the  cata-didsj  the  crack  of  the  whip  of  the 
boy  who  drives  the  horses,  an  occasional  rubbing  of  the  sides 
of  passing  boats;  and  now  and  then  the  sounds  of  the  bugle, 
which  is  blown  with  great  skill,  and  amidst  this  mountain- 
ous region  with  fine  effect 

At  three  o'clock  passed  the  village  of  Syracuse.  The 
canal  goes  through  its  centre.  Here  are  salt  works  of  con- 
siderable extent,  the  roofs  of  the  sheds  looking,  as  we  ap- 
proach them,  like  a  river  with  its  surface  a  little  ruffled. 
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On  a  nearer  approach  a  fine  view  is  had  of  the  Onondaga 
lake,  and  of  Salina  with  its  handsome  exterior  and  steepled 
churches. 

The  country  round  about  here  is  hilly  and  beautiful* 
Near  Syracuse  the  state  sold,  a  few  years  ago^  some  lots  od 
a  piece  of  low  ground,  which,  I  was  told,  have  risen  in  value 
since,  one  thousand  per  cent!  They  are  yet  burning  out  the 
timber  and  grubbing  the  stumps.  In  a  few  years  beautiful 
meadows  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  swampy  appear- 
ance of  these  grounds.  Every  thing  is  productive  and  pros- 
pering about  here. 

Our  company  is  constantly  changing.  We  parted  with 
some  at  Salina,  which  had  become  interesting;  but  others 
stepped  on  board,  so  as  to  fill  their  places. 

To-morrow,  by  ten  o'clock,  we  shall  have  reached  Utica^ 
and  there  I  shall  feeJ  myself  to  be  once  more  within  striking 
distance  of  home.  My  health  is  excellent;  and  my  bird, 
my  travelling  companion,  is  more  and  more  interesting  to 
me.  Its  tameness  and  helplessness  interest  me;  and  then  it 
is  attached  to  me,  and  becomes  soothed,  if  any  thing  alarms 
it,  if  I  speak  to  it  The  night  is  dark;  with  rain,  and  some 
thunder  and  lightning. 

Saiurday,  Sdcf. 

The  country,  as  we  approach  Utica,  becomes  more  beau- 
tiful. Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  the  region  round 
about  Whitesburg,  which  is  within  three  miles  of  Utica. 
It  is  the  same  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  fertility  of  which 
I  mentioned  on  coming  up.  The  high  ground  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  distance,  on  our  right,  on  which  Gen.  Her- 
kimer encamped  the  night  before  he  was  killed.  These 
strifes  of  blood  are  now  past  The  \7ars  between  the  red 
and  the  white  man  are  over  in  all  this  region,  where  they 
were  once  so  frequent 

The  hills  all  round  this  valley  smoke,  this  morning. 
Their  sides  are  rich,  as  is  every  thing  the  eye  rests  upon. 
Here  truly  is  the  fat  of  the  land;  and  the  soil  can  never  be 
exhausted. 
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Arrived  at  Utiea  at  eight  o'clock,  and  forwarded  my  bag- 
gage by  the  canal  boat  to  Schenectady,  having  determined 
to  vary  my  route  by  taking  the  stage.  Coming  up,  I  came 
from  Schenectady  to  Utiea  on  the  canal;  and  returning,  I 
have  come  from  Lockport  to  Utiea  on  the  canal — so  I  have 
travelled,  ou  the  canal  from  Schenectady  to  Lockport,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  entire  canal. 

The  more  I  have  seen  of  this  great  work,  the  more  sur- 
priaed  am  I  that  it  could  ever  have  had  opposers.  Never 
before  was  there  <^ned  in  this  CQuntry  such  a  sluice  of 
wealth,  nor  a  way  of  such  convenience  to  the  thousands  who 
resort  to  it  in  the  transfer  of  their  products  to  market 
And  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  unless  a  canal  be 
cut,  so  as  to  form  an  outlet  through  die  middle  states  into 
the  Chesapeake,  our  country  will  become,  in  a  great  degree, 
tributary  to  New  York.  I  do  not  grudge  to  New  York 
any  advantage  which  her  noble  enterprize  ought  to  secure 
to  her  from  the  work  of  her  own  conception  and  execution; 
but  I  should  grudge  to  her  that  command  over  the  north, 
and  the  west,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  south,  which,  un- 
less other  drains  are  cut  to  carry  off  the  produce  of  those 
regions,  she  will  just  as  certainly  exercise,  as  that  she  now 
commands  the  trade  of  her  own  canal.  I  admire  her  pa- 
triotism. She  stood  forth  boldly,  and  played  her  part  glo- 
riously in  the  late  war;  but  I  would  not  trust  her  with  the 
interests  of  one  half  of  this  republic.  Policy  dictates  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued.  There  ought  to  be  no  de- 
lay in  following  its  directions.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  ought  to  be  cut,  and  at  once;  and  so  should  one  fur- 
ther south.  Monopolies  should  never  be  permitted.  It  is 
best  that  all  the  sections  of  a  great  country  should  flourish 
alike — or,  at  least,  that  no  measures  should  be  left  unresort- 
ed  to,  to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  the  bounties  of  Pro- 
vidence. In  this  equality  consists  our  strength  and  safety. 
Qua  union  djbh ands  it  of  th£  powers  that  can  exe- 
CUTE  these  works,  TO  DO  IT  WITHOUT  DELAY.  Satisfy 
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the  people  with  their  condition  by  improving  it,  and  the 
people  will  take  care  of  their  liberty,  because,  upon  its  con- 
tinuance, depends  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  thingii 
which  is  agreeable  and  profitable  to  them.  Does  this  resolve 
the  love  of  liberty  into  selfishness?  Be  it  so.  Man  is  so 
constituted — and  it  is  a  wise  and  beneficent  arrangement  in 
the  economy  of  his  make,  that  in  all  things  his  best  intere^ 
and  virtue,  should  be  united;  and  that  in  the  possession  of 
one,  he  should  be  certain  also  to  be  in  the  enjojrment  of  the 
other.  No  man  can  be  happy  who  is  not  virtuous;  and  no 
man  was  ever  otherwise  than  happy,  if  virtuous.  Happiness 
follows  virtue,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance,  and 
misery  is  a  no  less  necessary  attendant  on  vice.  Grod  has 
ordained  that  it  shall  be  so;  and  every  man  has  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  inscribed  on  his  own  consciousness. 

Present  benefits  are  apt  to  mislead  man.  He  seizes  them 
as  the  child  does  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  does  not  «!• 
ways  consider  whether  the  pursuit  of  them,  even  if  they  be 
realized,  will  promote  his  ultimate  good;  or  whether  it  is 
not  best  for  him,  on  the  whole,  to  forego  them.  He  who 
reasons  thus,  and  on  reflection  abandons  a  present  good,  be- 
cause it  is  not  best  for  him  upon  the  whole,  to  possess  it,  is 
the  virtuous  man. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  canal?  I  mean  by 
those  reflections  to  illustrate  the  proposition — that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  western  and  southern  districts  will,  in  the  par- 
suit  of  their  present  gainsy  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
which  New  York  has  prepared  for  them,  and  in  doing  so, 
the  balance  of  power  will  settle  in  New  York,  when  our 
union  will,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  less  firm  than  it  now  is. 
And  I  deduce  from  this  proposition  the  following  concln- 
sioDft'*-the  citizens  of  the  western  and  southern  districts, 
should  not  be  left  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  taking  their 
products  to  this  great  mart,  and  of  entailing  upon  their  pos- 
terity the  curse  of  a  dissolved  union;  therefore,  means  should 
be  adopted  to  save  them  from  that  necessity,  in  the  opening 
of  ways  for  them  to  travel,  which,  whilst  these  would  leave 
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to  New  York  all  that  the  most  boundless^  well  regulated 
ambition  could  desire,  would  secure  to  other  states  equal  pe- 
cuniary advantages  upon  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  whole,  a 
perpetuity  of  the  union  on  the  other. 

I  would  say  of  New  York,  that  instead  of  opposing  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  it  should  be  her  pride  to  pro- 
mote it;  and  I  will  not  believe,  that  when  the  time  arrives 
to  commence  this  great  national  work,  but  she  will  be  found 
supporting  it  with  all  the  power  of  her  eloquence  and  wealth* 
She  will  then  make  plain  the  soundness  and  sincerity  of  her 
patriotism;  and  the  world  will  see  that  it  is  not  impossible 
for  an  American  state  to  agree  to  forego  present  gains,  for 
the  sake  of  the  general  welfare. 

Morning  cloudy  and  damp.  I  rested  well  last  night,  and 
dreamed  of  home.  I  am  indebted  to  my  fancy  for  the  agree- 
able interview,  and  for  representing  all  things  to  be  as  I 
hope  to  find  them  soon,  in  reality. 

Called  on  Major  K ,  and  accompanied  the  family  to 

church — returned  to  Sheppard's,  dined,  and  prepared  to  be 
off  at  three  o*clockf  p.  m.,  the  hour  named  as  that  at  which 
the  stage  would  certainly  leave  Utica.  It  was  my  misfor- 
tune not  to  get  off  until  five!  I  notice  these  irregularities, 
not  for  the  gratification  of  any  personal  feelings,  but  as  a 
check  to  them  for  the  future.  Public  opinion  is  the  best 
eorrective.  In  consequence  of  this  irregularity,  I  lost  the 
view  of  the  entire  way  from  a  few  miles  of  Utica,  to  the 
Falls,  where  I  did  not  arrive  until  nine  o^clock  at  night. 
The  night  was  dark  and  uncomfortable — but  all  along  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  was  lit  up  with  lights  from  the  settle- 
ments.    They  looked  like  gems  on  night's  robe. 

The  country  around  Utica,  in  this  direction  also,  is  beau- 
tiful, and  flourishing.  It  is  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the 
bed  of  which,  across  in  the  direction  of  Utica,  having  been  in 
olden  time  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
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The  if  a^  letving  the  Little  Path  at  three  in  the  morning, 
deprived  me  of  the  opportanity  of  another  obsenrationy  an4 
from  another  point  of  this  place  of  wild  aproMr  and  eon- 
fusion. 

Every  traveller,  for  the  benefit  of  other  travellers,  ^ouU 
*^blaze  the  trees'*  where  he  has  himself  been  in  difficulties. 
Take  my  route  altogether,  I  have  been  truly  fortanate.  It 
is  proper,  however,  that  I  should  make  my  protest  against 
the  stage  regulations  at  Utiea.  They  put  fourteen  passen- 
gers irif  and  upon  the  mail  stage,  on  my  way  up;  and  oo 
my  way  down,  deferred  starting  for  two  hours  after  the /mi- 
Kshed  time,  and  by  which  travellers,  of  course,  regulate 
their  movements.  Also,  against  the  Kne  from  LockpcNrt  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  there  being  no  security  there,  judging 
from  my  case,  against  being  left  by  the  way.  I  would  not 
hold  the  owners  responsible  for  this  one  outrage  on  the  part 
of  their  drivers,  but  I  was  told  the  line  was  never  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

S^aember95tiL 
The  public  house  at  the  Little  Falls  appears  to  be  a  very 
good  one.  Waked  up  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  Morning 
cloudy,  with  some  rain.  On  going  to  the  stage,  I  found  in 
it — the  mail  stage — nine  persons.  The  door  was  politely 
opened,  and  Ben  looking  by  the  light  of  the  candle,  turned 
round,  and  said,  **l  believe  the  stage  is  full,  sir."  I  asked 
if  the  mail  stage  went  thus  crowded?  And  got  for  answer, 
**0  yes,  sir,  two  came  in  yesterday,  each  witii  eleven  pas- 
sengers.'^  Well,  I  thought,  this  was  at  least  doing  as  well 
as  other  people,  and  I  had  no  right  to  expect  to  be  treated 
better.  But  where,  I  asked,  am  I  to  sit — and  my  servant? 
<*0,  why,  sir — in  there,"  said  the  man,  looking  first  one 
way,  and  then  another,  holding  the  candle  just  above  his 
head.  Just  then  he  said,  pointing  to  one  of  the  passengers, 
**you,  my  good  fellow,  how  came  you  in  here?" — Going  to 
Albany,  sir,  was  the  answer — "and  you,"  pointing  to  ano- 
ther— Only  five  miles  down,  I  belong  to  the  line.  "Well, 
both  of  you  come  out "    The  truth  was,  they  were  bo* 
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hostlers^  or  drivers,  and  both  drunk.    Room  was  made,  there- 
fore, for  me  and  Ben. 

Breakfasted  at  Palatine,  a  small  village  on  the  Mohawk, 
at  seven  o'clock,  distant  from  the  Little  Falls  twenty  miles. 
Passed  through  some  little  villages,  and  had  a  near  view  of 
Amsterdam,  which  is  near  Schenectady — a  place  which  seems 
to  rest  in  the  very  bosom  of  fertility. 

At  three,  arrived  at  Schenectady.  I  expected  to  have 
dined  here,  and  especially  as  the  breakfast  at  Palatine  was 
not  exactly  such  as  I  could  relish.  But  there  were  no  pre- 
parations.— I  was  told  I  could  have  dinner  if  I  wished,  and 
it  could  be  got  ready  without  much  delay.  I  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  delay  the  company,  the  most  of  whom,  I  had 
reason  to  believe,  were  going  on  in  the  five  o'clock  boat 
firom  Albany. 

My  baggage  had  arrived  here.  It  was  put  on  the  stage^ 
when  I  was  requested  to  pay  for  it— certainly,  I  replied,  if 
it  is  proper  to  do  so.  Five  shillings  was  asked,  to  Mhany; 
I  offered  the  money,  when  the  man  changed  his  mind,  and 
said  four  shillings  would  do.  I  paid  it  Now,  not  one  cent 
was  due.  I  had  boated  my  baggage  irom  Utica  here;  and 
there  was  not  more  than  two  passengers  would  have  been 
entitled  to,  even  had  they  brought  it  along  in  the  stages  the 
whole  way;  and  Ben  was  entitled  to  his  share. 

The  exceptions  I  take  to  the  arrangements  ut  Schenectady 
are,  there  appears  to  be  nobody  to  direct  things — hence  a 
most  unpardonable  delay  took  place,  which  imposed  the  ne- 
cessity upon  those  who  were  going  beyond  Albany,  to  re- 
main there  all  night  Besides,  the  stages  were  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation;  and  in  one  of  them  was  a  lame  horst, 
00  lame,  and  so  full  of  suffering,  that  when  he  stood,  he  rest- 
ed his  leg  on  his  toe,  and  trembled  in  agony;  and  when 
whipped  off,  it  was  ,with  difficulty  he  could  move!  I  told 
the  proprietor,  for  one,  I  would  not  go  in  that  stage,  if  I 
was  to  be  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  that  horse  to  help  me 
on  to  Albany.  I  would  prefer  walking;  and  I  begged  him, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  take  him  out     I  was  told  I 
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could  go  in  the  other  stage;  and  I  took  my  seat  tiiere  accord- 
ingly — if  seat  it  could  be  called. 

I  do  think  that  some  provision  should  be  made  in  behalf 
of  dumb  animals.  It  is  painful  to  see  to  what  abuses  the 
horse,  that  noble  animal,  is  subject;  and  yet  how  rarely  does 
it  happen  that  his  more  brutal  owner  is  punished  for  his  cru- 
elty to  him.  Every  legislature,  in  every  state  in  the  union, 
and  every  corporation  of  every  city,  should  enact  laws  and 
ordinances  to  guard  the  horse,  and  other  animals,  from  the 
cruelties  which  are  hourly  and  mercilessly  inflicted  on  them 
by  drunken,  worthless,  or  mercenary  owners.  I  consider 
the  obligation  to  do  so  to  be  binding;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  future  reckoning  will  be  had  with  those  who  ^'bear 
the  sword,"  or  who  have  the  power,  and  yet  do  not  exercise 
it  for  the  protection  of  the  dumb  and  helpless  parts  of  Crod'9 
creation.  I  am  not  alone  in  that  opinion;  and  the  gentle- 
men who  have  made  law  their  study,  and  who  are  therefore 
acquainted  with  Judge  Hale's  opinions,  may  find  that  such 
was  his  belief;  or  if  that  be  considered  as  of  doubtful  charac- 
ter, the  command — ^^Be  merc\fulf  that  you  may  obtain 
mercy y^^  may  be  respected. 

Arrived  at  Albany  at  quarter  past  six  o'clock;  which  is 
only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Schenectady.  I  shall  rest  one 
day,  to-morrow,  here. 

Albany^  {at  Cruttendm%)  26IA. 

I  have  employed  the  day  in  walking  over  the  town, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  falling  in  with  that  excellent  citizen 

and  philanthropist,  General  V ^r,  and  in  reading  and 

writing,  and  resting. 

97th. 

Took-  passage  on  board  the  steam  boat  Constellation,  for 
West  point  What  magnificent  scenery  borders  the  North 
river!  The  eye  never  tires  in  roving  over  its  mountains, 
feasting  upon  its  valleys,  or  surveying  the  numerous  towns 
and  villages  which  border  it  Fine  view  of  the  Catakill 
mountains,   with  their  summits  broken,  and  rolling,  and 
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^'cloud-capped.''  Many  a  cloud  rests  its  breast,  or  pours 
out  its  torrents^  upon  those  vast  elevations,  whilst  the  light- 
ning flashes,  and  streams  of  fire  light  up  their  tops,  and  the 
thunder  roars  in  their  caverns.  Here,  as  on  Sinai,  the  voice 
of  the  Eternal  is  often  heard,  and  if  his  laws  are  not  deli- 
vered on  tables  of  stone,  they  are  inscribed  in  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and  every  where  it  is  written — 
**THB  Lord  reigneth!'' 

Arrived  at  West  point  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  p.  m.,  and 
took  lodgings  at  the  public  house.  Met  there  Major-general 
S.,  and  others.  Late  as  it  was,  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  excel- 
lent friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McL e,  and  was  delighted  once 

more  to  see  a  friend  for  whom  I  have  so  long  cherished  the 
warmest  affection,  and  in  whose  society  I  have  spent  so  many 
agreeable  hours. 

We$t  Pointy  September  QStlu 

Visited,  in  company  with  Mr.  McL e,  the  library,  the 

great  store  house  of  the  literary  wealth  of  the  place,  and 
which  is  graced  with  full  length  portraits  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Col.  Williams;  and  a  fine  likeness  of  the  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Calhoun,  perhaps  the  best  I  have  seen — also 
a  bust  of  Washington,  and  a  painting  of  Kosciusko  reclining, 

by  Miss ^. 

From  the  library  we  visited  the  chapel.  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  does  not  comport  with  the  character  of  the  nation. 
I  was  ashamed  of  it;  and  should  never  have  believed  it  was 
the  place  in  which  the  youths  of  the  academy  were  summon- 
ed to  worship,  and  where  such  a  preacher  was  placed  to  dis- 
course on  the  sublimest  subject  that  is  within  reach  of  the 
contemplation  of  man,  if  he  bad  not  assured  me  it  was.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  the  nation,  that  some  more 
convenient  and  suitable  place  may  be  provided  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God;  and  that  to  the  other  ornaments  of 
West  point,  may  be  appended  a  temple,  to  be  dedicated  to 
Him. 

Visited  the  ruins  of  Forts  Putnam  and  Clinton,  in  compa- 
ny with  my  friend. 
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"There  is  a  ma|^e  in  these  mint 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  iU  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower.'* 

The  way  was  melancholy.  We  talked  over  the  recent  in- 
roads which  death  had  made  in  his  family,  in  the  remoyal  of 
his  father  and  brother,  on  the  same  day,  and  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other.  The  first  had  been  long  expected;  but 
the  last  was  so  sudden,  and  so  unlocked  for!  In  tlie  prime 
of  life;  full  of  health — ^the  fairest  prospects  of  wealth  and 
fame  were  spread  out  wide  before  him;  the  Pinkney  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar;  just  mairied,  the  hopes  of  the  family  rett- 
ing on  him,  and  to  be  cut  down,  was  indeed  painful!  Bat 
he  had  not  omitted  to  enlighten  his  mind,  as  to  the  future, 
and  the  way  to  him  was  neither  dark,  nor  cheerless.  This 
blunted  the  point  of  the  affliction,  and  made  room  in  the 
hearts  of  his  family  for  the  admission  of  consolation.  Re- 
turning from  those  ruins,  we  visited  Kosciusko^s  garden,  &c, 
all  of  these  have  been  so  often  written  about,  and  painted, 
as  not  to  require  one  word  of  description  from  me. 

West  point  is  truly  a  magnificent  place;  and  seems  to  have 
been  intended  by  nature  for  the  very  object  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it. 

Dined  with  Col.  T        e,  the  superintendent,  in  company 

with  Major-general  S ,  CoL  Fenwick,  Mr.  McL— e,  and 

others.  Of  Col.  T.,  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  my 
feelings,  were  I  not  to  say,  what  every  body  knows,  that  he 
is  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  fitted  in  all  respects, 
and  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  man,  for  the  dignified  and 
responsible  place  he  fills,  and  with  30  much  honour  to  him* 
self,  and  benefit  to  the  country.  No  one  can  know  him,  cu* 
visit  his  important  charge,  without  leaving  the  place  with 
those  sentiments. 

Spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Mclr— -e,  in  company  with 

the  Miss  McE ts,  who  have  just  arrived,  oh  a  visit  to 

the  family.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  meet  with  acquaintances 
after  so  long  an  absence,  and  especially  those  who  have  made 
part  of  the  circle  of  friends  at  home. 
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fFest  paint  J  St9th. 

Morning  clear  and  cool.  This  is  indeed  a  magnificent 
spot,  and  surrounded  with  grand  objects.  After  having  roll- 
ad  mountains  all  round  this  place,  save  two  openings,  one 
made  up  of  short  hills,  and  the  other  the  passage  way  of  the 
river,  nature  seems  to  have  spread  herself  out  upon  this  beau- 
tiful level  for  repose,  and  to  have  left  it  just  as  she  rose  from 
it  for  future  times;  and  for  the  American  government  to  es- 
tablish upon  the  spot  a  great  national  military  academy. 

Ascended  to  the  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam  again,  in  company 

with  the  Misses  McE ^t's;  and  performed  with  them  the 

great  circuit  of  the  point,  not,  of  course,  omitting  Koscius- 
ko's garden,  &c. 

New- York,  (Park-place  house.)  Sept.  99th. 

Dined  to-day  at  West  point,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc y 

and  soon  after  took  passage  on  board  the  New  Philadelphia, 
the  fastest  steam  boat,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Besides  stop- 
ping, or  pausing,  rather,  at  the  numerous  landings  on  the 
North  river,  this  boat  leaves  Albany  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  arrives  at  New  York  at  about  the  same  hour  in  the  even- 
ing! Owing  to  a  strong  head  wind,  and  tide,  we  did  not 
arrive  here  until  about  eight  The  boat  seems  to  fly  — • — . 
It  used  to  take  two  weeks,  sometimes,  to  perform  this  trip, 
before  Fulton's  genius  devised  the  means  of  dissolving  dis- 
tance, and  placing  distant  cities  contiguous  to  one  another. 
His  family,  I  am  told,  need  the  patronage  of  those  who  are 
making  fortunes  out  of  his  intelligence.  It  would  be  no  dif- 
ficult matter  for  the  steam  boat  companies,  every  where,  to 
allot  to  this  family  the  profits  of  one  day;  and  these,  no 
doubt,  would  place  them  in  independence.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  decide  whether  there  would  be  most  of  magnanimity  or 
justice  in  this.  I  will  leave  the  question  to  casuists;  and 
just  add,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  enough  of  either  to 
require  the  adoption  of  this,  or  some  other  mode,  to  draw  from 
the  proceeds  of  Robert  Fulton's  genius,  as  much  as  would 
make  his  family  independent  down  to  the  last  member  of  it. 
57 
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New  York,  Sept.  SOth. 

I  find  I  shall  be  detained  in  New  York  longer  than  I  wish; 
not  that  I  object  being  in  this  splendid  city,  but  because  I 
am  anxious  to  be  at  home. 

I  visited  several  places  of  note  to-day,  and  several  friends. 
To-night  I  have  determined  to  go  with  my  good  friend. 

Dr.  R ,  who  I  omitted  to  mention  accompanied  me  from 

West  point,  and  who  is  an  ornament  to  his  profeasioii,  to 
the  opera. 

I  have  been  to  the  opera;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  pro- 
nounced unfashionable,  which,  by  the  way,  would  be  true 
enough,  I  was  disappointed.  I  might,  perhs^s,  have  liked 
it  better,  did  I  understand  Italian,  which  I  do  not.  The 
overture  was  rich  in  all  that  was  sweet  in  music,  and  charm- 
ing in  al]  that  is  captivating  in  its  finest  strains.  Home, 
too,  as  sung  to  an  Italian  air,  was  delightful.  Of  the  rest, 
my  taste  may  be  conceived  of,  when  I  say  I  left  the  theatre 
before  the  parts  were  more  than  three  fourths  gone  through 
with.  Give  me  the  good  old  Scotch  and  Irish  songs,  with 
the  airs  that  belong  to  them ;  Old  Robin  Graj/f  Dawn  the 
Bum  Daw/y  and  Kate  Kearney y  and  such  like;  and  those 
who  prefer  the  out-o/'breath,  disemi-qtuiver  mode  of  sing- 
ing, may  have  it  all  for  me.  I  love  nature;  and  though  I  love 
song  extravagantly,  I  prefer  the  sentiment  without  the  song, 
to  the  song  without  the  sentiment;  but  when  they  are  join- 
'  ed,  and  sustained  by  a  fine  voice,  the  union^  is  perfect,  and 
my  ear  and  heart  are  both  delighted. 


New  Yorky  OcU  2,  182& 
My  Dear  *** 

I  enclose  hetewith  a  package  containing  my  jour- 
nal, which,  when  added  to  the  last,  transmitted  from  De- 
troit, will  possess  you  of  the  sketches  of  my  Tour  to  the  first 
instant  I  may  write  you,  perhaps,  once  more,  and  if  I  do, 
it  will  be  more  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  some  reflections 
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on  the  colours  of  waters^  which  I  have  noticed  to  be  very 
beautiful,  and  much  varied,  especially  on  the  lakes;  and  on  the 
influence  upon  the  temperature  occasioned  by  clearing  and 
cultivating  a  country,  than  to  say  any  thing  of  the  route,  or 
of  the  incidents  which  are  likely  to  happen  between  this  and 
home,  and  I  shall  recur  to  these  only  because  they  occupied 
some  of  my  thoughts  in  the  lake  country,  and  were  not 

noted  at  the  time.  I  shall  dine  with  Mr.  A r  to-morrow^ 

leave  here  the  next  day,  stop  at  Burlington  one  night,  and 
reach  home,  Deo  volentty  on  the  seventh.  It  is  only  possi^ 
ble  that  I  may  give  an  hour  to  those  subjects,  to  which  I 
have  referred;  and  if  I  do,  it  will  be  from  Baltimore,  where 
I  shall  remain  a  day — but  it  is  certain,  barring  accidents, 
that  1  will  see  you  on  the  seventh  instant.  I  am  in  excel- 
lent health,  and 

Ever  yours. 


Baltimore,  Oct.  6,  1826. 
My  Dear  *** 

On  leaving  New  York,  instead  of  going  up  the 
Rariton  to  Brunswick,  I  passed  out  at  the  Narrows,  and 
thence  to  Washington,  N.  J.;  and  thence  overland  to  Bor* 
dentown.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  route,  the  road  from 
Washington  to  Bordentown  being  very  fine. 

A  queer  fellow  was  on  board  the  steamboat,  a  yellow  man, 
who  had  a  cage  along,  and  a  snake  in  it;  and  who,  besides 
being  something  of  a  ventriloquist,  was  a  juggler.  He 
played  off  his  art  in  the  front  cabin  of  the  steamboat,  in  a 
variety  of  liberties  with  his  enormous  snake,  the  head  of 
which  he  put,  without  the  least  ceremony,  into  his  mouth, 
and  closed  his  lips  upon  it;  and  then  would  wrap  the  creature 
round  his  neck,  and  ask  the  company  to  feel  how  tight  he 
bound  him.  His  best  specimens  consisted  in  slight  of  hand, 
and  in  balancing,  in  these  he  certainly  excelled.  This,  I 
presume,  is  his  easy  method  of  getting  his  living.  He  is  as 
light  of  spirits  as  a  Mercury,  and  cheerful  and  merry  as  a 
cricket    To  say  the  least  of  his  calling|  it  is  harmless. 
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I  stopped  at  Burlington,  as  I  wrote  you  I  should  do,  for 
the  nighty  and  enjoyed  the  high  gratification  of  seeing  faces 
that  have  often  before  greeted  me  with  smiles,  and  others, 
which  though  seen  for  the  first  time,  were  not  the  less  agree- 
able; and  a  hospitality  and  friendship  in  all,  that  I  love  to 
enjoy.  But  for  home,  I  should  have  spun  out  my  visit; 
for  where  one  is  happy,  there  it  is  always  agreeable  to  be. 
Burlington  is  a  sweet  place.  I  entered  one  house  in  it  with 
mournful  feelings — ^the  late  residence  of  that  excellent  man, 
Mr.  Mcllvaine,  in  which  he  had  so  recently  died!  I  saw 
the  children;  sweet,  interesting  orphans,  Mary  and  Ellen; 
and  as  I  kissed  them,  my  heart  bore  witness  to  the  sinceri^ 
of  my  grief  for  their  loss.  May  God  bless,  and  preflerve, 
and  provide  for  them. 

I  visited  the  grave-yard,  where,  side  by  side,  the  father 
and  son  lay  in  the  loneliness,  but  not  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  grave.  For  one,  I  shall  long  remember  them  both. 
On  my  way  up,  I  parted,  on  the  wharf  at  Burlington,  with 
Bloomfield;  and  on  my  way  down,  stood  near  his  grave! 
Man  truly  cometh  up  like  a  flower;  in  the  morning  it  flour^ 
isheth;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withered! 

But  I  intended  only  to  remark  upon  the  colours  of  the 
waters;  and  on  the  effects  upon  the  temperature  produced 
by  clearing  a  country.     I  must  be  brief. 

You  know  we  have  the  Black  sea,  the  Red  sea,  the  blue 
sea,  and  the  green  sea.  History  speaks  of  the  two  first; 
and  poetry  has  made  marvellous  use  of  the  two  last 

Often  have  I  been  charmed,  when  on  the  lakes,  with  the 
variety  of  hues  which  their  waters  would  disclose.  Some- 
times blue;  sometimes  green;  and  sometimes  the  colour  of 
quicksilver.  At  other  times  darker  colouring  would  shade 
them,  but  seldom,  except  about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The 
predominant,  or  most  striking  colour,  was  green.  This  was 
occasioned  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  the  foliage 
of  the  shores,  and  conveying  their  own  green  colouring  into 
the  surface  of  the  water  from  which  they  were  reflected. 
I   have  often,  when  entering  upon  a  space  of  water  that 
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looked  as  green  as  the  leaves  on  the  shore  on  approaching 
it,  but  which  changed  colour  as  the  angle  of  observation  be> 
came  shorter,  dipped  the  water  up  with  a  tumbler,  and 
found  it  clear  and  transparent  as  crystaL 

The  blue  colouring  was  the  reflection  upon  its  surface  of 
the  sky,  in  the  absence  of  adjacent  bodies  upon  which  the 
sun's  rays  could  directly  strike  and  be  reflected.  The  same 
as  to  the  grey,  or  quicksilver  colouring.  It  came  from  the 
clouds,  and  was  brought  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  through 
them  upon  the  water. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Science, 
says — ^^a  green  colour  is  seldom  seen,  only  in  small  patches^ 
and  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  separate  clouds,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  sun's  light  rendered  yellow  by  shining  through 
some  portion  of  a  cloud,  mixing  with  the  cerulean  blue  pro- 
duced by  other  portions  of  his  light"  This  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  ocean,  and  where  the  green  foliage  of  the  shores 
are  too  remote  to  have  its  colouring  transferred  to  the  sur- 
face. 

The  same  writer  says — '^if  clouds  be  scattered  through 
the  sky,  distinct  and  distant  from  each  other,  the  blue  of  the 
waters  will  be  changed  to  the  colours  of  the  clouds  in  places 
from  which  their  masses  are  reflected;  and  if  the  canopy  of 
clouds  be  general  and  black,  the  ocean  also  beneath  blackens 
in  all  its  parts,  and  assumes  a  dark  slaty  colour.  If  the  air 
is  full  of,  and  covered  with  brilliant  white  clouds,  so  as 
almost  entirely  to  exclude  the  serial  blue;  and  if  the  eye  be 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  the  reflection  may  be 
strong,  the  ocean  becomes  specular  and  metallic,  and  its  sur- 
face puts  on  the  appearance  of  quicksilver.  I  have  occasional- 
ly at  sea,  by  the  setting  sun,  seen  the  swelling  waves,  in  the 
direction  of  the  west,  put  on  the  appearance  of  molten  gold, 
by  the  yellow  light  of  the  sun,' and  subsequently  of  a  sea  of 
blood,  or  rather  red  molten  metal,  by  the  change  of  the  sun's 
light  to  red." 

Now  all  this  is  true  of  the  lakes,  and  often  have  I,  from 
some  promontory,  gazed  at  the  glory  which  the  evening  sky 
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has  riled  over  the  ▼ast  expanse  of  Lake  Sopmor;  and  been 
wrapped  in  admiration  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
Almighty's  works. 

I  need  not  add,  that  when  water  is  coloured,  otherwise 
ihsLn  by  these  reflections,  it  is  by  vegetable,  or  mineral  mat* 
ter,  dissolved  in  it  But  I  have  not  leisure  to  pursue  this 
pretty  subject,  pretty  in  my  view,  perhaps,  because  my  eye 
yet  retains  the  impression  of  the  loveliness  of  the  lake  sce- 
nery, and  the  grandeur  and  glory  that  are  so  often  displayed 
there. 

Every  body  who  has  lived  to  be  forty,  as  it  chances  to  be 
with  me,  knows  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  our  win- 
ters; and  indeed,  in  our  summers  too.  Snow,  that  in  times 
gone  by  used  to  cover  the  fences,  and  make  the  hitherto  di- 
vided fields  look  like  one  vast  field  of  white,  now  rarely 
falls  with  us;  or  if  we  are  called  to  look  at  the  ^^fleecy  show- 
er,''  &st  as  it  may  be  employed  in 


"Assimilating  aU  objects,** 

we  feel  that  it  will  soon  vanish.  The  cold,  too,  if  for  a  day 
or  two  it  be  severe,  soon  gives  place  to  a  warmer  tempera- 
ture, and  spring  mixes  its  influences  with  the  reign  of  winter. 
Now  all  this,  doubtless,  is  owing  to  the  clearing  of  the 
country.  In  the  lake  country  the  forests  are  thick,  and  old 
as  the  world.  The  deposit  of  ages  is  at  the  bottom  of  those 
huge,  or  thick  set  trees,  that  have  flourished  there  for  ages. 
To  the  foot,  when  you  enter  them,  the  soil  is  soft,  and  moss, 
or  leaves,  or  brush,  or  all  these,  cover  the  ground.  Here, 
then,  the  sun's  rays  being  shut  out,  an  everlasting  dampness 
prevails;  and  a  corresponding  degree  of  cold.  Then  again, 
those  forests  attract,  and  detain  the  clouds,  which  pour  their 
contents  into  them.  Vapour  is  given  out  in  corresponding 
quantities  to  the  atmosphere;  and  this,  in  winter,  is  congeal- 
ed into  snow,  and  in  summer  descends  in  more  frequent 
showers.  In  such  regions,  winter  holds  his  sway,  as  he  did 
with  us  in  former  years;  now  he  has  measureably  left  us, 
because  our  forests  have  been  cut  down,  and  the  lands  bein^ 
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exposed  to  the  sun,  are  drier,  and  by  consequence  give  out 
less  vapour;  hence  we  have  less  snow,  and  not  so  much  cold 
weather.  Our  summers,  too,  are  correspondingly  warm. 
The  earth,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  imbibes  the  heat,  and 
gives  it  back  by  reflection.  When  forests  covered  our  lands, 
this  was  not  the  case.  Winter  hid  his  stores  in  them,  tem- 
pering thereby  the  heats  of  summer,  and  drew,  largely  and 
regularly  upon  them  when  his^  reign  commenced.  The  axe 
has  destroyed  his  magazines  of  vapour  and  storms,  and  now 
he  visits  us,  it  is  true,  but  with  less  rigour  than  heretofore; 
being  deprived  of  his 


"damps  and  rapouis!*^ 

And  now,  my  dear  ***,  my  tour  is  at  its  close,  or  will 
have  been  to-morrow,  when  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 

I  shall  have,,  on  reaching  home,  travelled  upwards  of  four 
thousand  miles;  and  in  doing  so,  consumed  of  that  precious 
commodity,  time,  /otir  months  and  seven  days. 
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OOPT  OP  THE  JOTTRNAL  OF  FROCEEDINOS  UNDER  THE  TREATY 
OP  POND  DU  LAC,  AS  NOTED  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 


"JFbnd  du  Lac,  TFedneaday,  Aug.  2, 1 826. 
**Gov.  L.  Cass  and  Col.  T.  L.  McKennej,  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed bj  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  hold  a  treaty 
with  the  Chippewaj  tribe  of  Indians,  met  them  in  Council,  agree- 
ably to  previous  arrangement,  this  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  a.  m. 
After  the  usual  ceremony  of  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  the 
Governor,  in  behalf  of  the  Commission,  addressed  the  Chiefs^ 
Headmen,  and  Warriors  (in  number  about  350*)  as  follows." 

^^My  Children, — We  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  that  he  has  given 
us  a  clear  sky,  and  that  he  has  opened  the  paths  for  us  all  to  meet 
together  at  this  place.  Your  great  father,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  sent  us  to  meet  you  here,  and  to  inform  you 
what  his  wishes  are,  and  this  we  are  now  about  to  do.  You  all 
know,  that  a  war  has  long  been  carried  on  between  the  Chippe- 
ways  and  Sioux,  in  which  many  of  your  people  have  been  killed. 
Your  great  father,  being  very  desirous  to  terminate  this  war, 
called  together,  last  year,  at  Prairie  du  Chein,  the  Chippeways, 
Sioux,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  lowas,  Menomonies  and  Winnebagoes, 
and  after  some  time,  the  tomahawk  was  buried,  and  all  the  tribes 
became  friends  and  shook  hands  together.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  difficulty  hereafter,  a  boundary  line  was  agreed  upon  to  di- 
vide your  country  from  that  of  the  Sioux.  And  it  will  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  tell  your  great  father  on  our  return,  that  his 
children,  the  Chippeways  and  Sioux,  have  attended  to  all  he  said, 
and  have  made  peace  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the  hand 
and  tongue. 

*  Women  and  children  not  in  Council,  of  course. 
58 
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<*Bat  Prairie  du  Chein  was  a  long  distance  from  jour  conntrj^ 
and  many  of  jour  people  were  unwilling  to  go  there.  Your 
great  father  has  therefore  sent  us  here  to  state  to  all  jour  people" 
in  the  middle  of  jour  own  countrj,  what  was  transacted  at  the 
Prairie,  and  to  express  his  wish  that  it  maj  be  faithfuU j  adhered 
to  on  jour  part.  It  was  the  desire  of  jour  chiefs  at  tiiat  place, 
that  jour  joung  men  should  be  assembled  here  this  season,  and 
that  jour  great  father  should  send  to  them  some  person,  who 
would  insist  upon  their  remaining  at  peace  with  the  Sioux. 

^^This  peace  now  places  jou  in  safetj.  Long  before  jour  Ci- 
thers were  born  this  war  began,  and  instead  of  quietlj  pursuing 
the  game  for  the  support  of  jour  women  and  children,  jou  haTe 
been  murdering  one  another.  But  that  time  has  passed  awaj — 
peace  has  been  made, 'find  jou  can  now  hant  where  joa  please. 
Your  joung  men  must  observe  this  peace,  and  jour  great  fiither 
will  consider  as  his  enemj,  an  j  one  who  takes  up  the  tomahawk. 

*^A  part  of  the  line  between  jou  and  the  Menomonies,  was  not 
arranged  at  the  Prairie.  It  will  be  best  to  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion on  the  sub^t. 

^^  We  observe  manj  of  jour  relations,  bom  among  jou,  who  are 
part  white.  We  think  it  would  be  well,  if  jou. would  select  a 
place  where  thej  can  sit  down  and  cultivate  some  land.  Gire 
each  of  them  a  small  piece.  Thej  would  be  able  then  to  sup- 
port themselves  comfortabl  j,  and  to  assist  jou. 

'^We  also  wish  that  jou  would  allow  jour  great  father  to  look 
through  the  countrj,  and  take  such  popper  as  he  maj  find.  This 
copper  does  jou  no  good,  and  it  would  be  usefiil  to  us  to  make 
into  kettles,  buttons,  bells,  and  a  great  manj  other  things. 

**We  find  JOU  are  verj  poor.  Your  women  and  children  have 
little  to  eat,  and  less  to  wear.  Your  great  father  is  willing  to 
help  JOU.  He  will  allow  jou  some  goods  everj  jear  to  clothe 
jourselves  with.  He  is  also  willing,  if  jou  wish  it,  to  establish 
a  school  at  the  Sault,  where  jour  children  can  be  instructed. 

*^We  shall  have  another  subject  to  mention  to  jou,  but  we  will 
finish  what  has  alreadj  been  mentioued  before  we  enter  upon 
that  You  can  think  of  these  things,  and  give  us  an  answer  as 
soon  as  jou  are  readj.  The  Council  will  be  opened  to-morrow, 
and  three  guns  will  be  ^ed,  when  we  shall  assemble. '^ 
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^^T%Uf9dayj  Aug.  ScL  (11  o'elodfc,  a*  m.) 

**Three  guns  having  fired  as  the  signal  for  assembling,  the 
Council,  after  the  ceremony  of  smoking,  was  again  opened. 
The  Indians  were  informed  by  thef  Commissioners  that  if  they 
were  now  ready  to  reply  to  what  was  said  to  them  yesterday, 
they  would  hear  them." 

^^Shinoauba  W'ossin,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band  from 
the  Sault  St.  Mari6,  then  spoke— addressing  himself  to  the  In- 
dians." 

^^My  Relations^ — Our  fathers  have  spoken  to  us  about  the  line 
made  at  the  Prairie.  With  this,  I  and  my  band  are  satisfied. 
You,  who  live  upon  the  line,  are  most  interested.  To  you,  I 
leave  this  subject  The  line  was  left  unfinished  last  summer, 
but  will  be  completed  this. 

^*My  Relations^ — The  land  to  be  provided  for  my  half-breeds, 
I  will  select!  I  leave  it  to  you  to  provide  your  reserves  for  your 
own. 

^^My  /Wtfndff,— -Our  fathers  have  come  here  to  establish  a  school 
at  the  Sault  Our  great  father  over  the  hills,  has  said  this  would 
be  well.  I  am  willing — it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who 
wish  to  send  their  children. 

^^My  Brothers f — Our  fathers  have  not  come  here  to  speak  harsh 
words  to  us.  Do  not  think  so.  They  have  brought  us  bread  to 
eat,  clothing  to  wear,  and  tobacco  to  smoke. 

^'Afy  BrotherSf^Thke  notice.  Our  great  father  has  been  at 
much  trouble  to  make  us  live  as  one  family,  and  to  make  our 
path  clear.  The  morning  was  cloudy.  The  Great  Spirit  has 
scattered  those  clouds.     So  have  our  difficulties  passed  away* 

*^3fy  Friends, — Our  fathers  have  come  here  to  embrace  their 
children.  Listen  to  what  they  say.  It  will  be  good  for  you. 
If  you  have  any  copper  on  your  lands.  I  advise  you  to  sell  it 
It  is  of  no  advantage  to  us.  They  can  convert  it  into  articles 
for  our  use.  If  any  one  of  you  has  any  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  ask  you  to  bring  it  to  light 

*^My  Brothersf^het  us  detennine  soon.  We,  as  well  as  our 
fathers,  are  anxious  to  go  home." 

^^GiTSHBE  Waabbthaas,  (or  Big  Martin,)  addressing  himself 
to  the  Commissioners,  said: 
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^^litthersi'^l  thank  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  has  brought  yon 
here  in  safety.    You  can  now  see  us  in  our  own  country. 

^^ Fathers^ — ^I  hope  the  line,  as  marked  out,  will  not  be  altered. 
The  Menomonies  and  I  smoke  together.  So  shall  I  be  able  im 
give  them  some  of  your  tobacco  to  smoke. 

*^ Fathers^ — You  have  come.  Before  this,  I  could  tell  my 
friends  nothing  about  the  unfinished  part  of  the  road.  Now  I 
can  repeat  to  them  my  fathers'  words. 

^^My  Fathers, — You  have  met  the  red  men  in  Council  at  the 
Prairie.  I  was  not  there.  But  I,  too,  have  something  to  say, 
while  you  are  making  the  path  of  your  children  clear. 

**/Vi/A€r«,— When  I  heard  of  your  coming,  I  thought  your  hands 
were  not  empty.  I  expected  to  find  something  in  them  for  yoor 
children.  I  live  away  from  the  waters.  There  b  no  road  f<n: 
my  father  to  travel  on  to  see  me.  I  hear  of  him,  as  he  passes 
my  cabin,  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left;  but  I  do  not  see  him. 
With  more  reason,  therefore,  do  my  young  men  think,  that  now 
they  vrill  not  stretch  out  their  hands  in  a  cold  night  in  vain. 
They  are  poor.  They  are  not  like  my  fathers.  You,  Fathers^ 
travel  in  a  full  canoe.  Your  young  men  always  see  enou^  be- 
fore them.  But  my  canoe.  Fathers,  is  empty.  Even  my  women 
and  children,  whom  I  have  left  in  my  cabin,  are  naked  and  hun- 
gry. 

^^ Fathers, — ^The  Great  Spirit  has  helped  you  to  make  for  your- 

selves  fire  arms.    We  ask  for  some.    We  have  none. 

^^Fathers, — If  hereafter,  you  shall  build  a  great  fire,  I  shall  hear 
of  it    I  live  far  from  the  water;  but  I  will  go. 

^^Pathersy — I  will  do  as  you  have  done,  (presenting  his  pipe  for 
the  Commissioners  to  smoke)  I  have  said." 

^^Comtnissumers, — We  are  well  satisfied  with  what  you  have 
said;  but  before  we  smoke  your  pipe,  we  will  say  one  thing;" 
(a  British  medal  was  suspended  from  his  neck)  **we  presume 
you  brought  this  here  as  an  ornament.  If  we  thought  you  dis- 
played it  as  a  mark  of  authority,  we  would  take  it  from  your 
breast,  throw  it  in  the  dust,  and  trample  it  under  our  feet  As 
we  do  not  suppose  you  wear  it  as  the  evidence  of  any  authority, 
but  simply  as  an  ornament,  we  will  smoke  your  pipe."  (He 
took  the  medal  off  and  laid  it  on  the  table.)  Commisswners. 
^^Here  are  silver  ornaments,  witli  which  we  pay  you  for  your 
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British  silver.    We  will  now  present  you  a  medal  as  the  proper 
mark  of  your  authority." 

^K)-BAR*ou-wAOK  (au  old  squaw  about  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
presented  herself  as  the  representative  of  her  husband)  spoke 
thus  to  the  Commissioners. 

*^My  Fathers^ — I  am  sent  here  by  my  husband.  His  eyes 
are  shut,  but  his  mouth  and  ears  are  yet  open.  He  has  long 
wished  to  see  tne  Americans.  He  hopes  now,  Fathers^  to  find 
something  in  his  cabin.  He  has  held  you  a  long  time  by  the 
band.  He  still  holds  you  by  the  hand.  He  is  poor.  His 
blanket  is  old  and  worn  out,  like  the  one  you  see,  (holding  up 
her  old  blanket.)    But  he  now  thinks  he  sees  a  better  one.'' 

*'Tahgwawane. 

^^Fatherst — Let  me  speak  a  little.  It  is  not  I  alone  who 
qpeak.  The  chiefs  and  old  men  of  my  band,  put  words  into  my 
mouth. 

^^My  Fathers, — You  saw  me  put  my  totem  on  the  paper,  (at 
the  Prairie.)  It  has  been  left  by  our  fathers  to  us,  as  it  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  ancestors,  (became  embarrassed) 
our  forefathers  left  us  the  country  we  live  in.  Some  other 
speaker  will  explain  better  what  I  mean." 

^^Peezhiokee  (or  La  Beuf)  of  Lake  Point. 

**71/y  Fathers^ — This  is  not  the  first  time,  Fathers,  I  have  met 
you.  When  we  were  called  together  yesterday,  I  could  not 
speak.  It  came  on  me  suddenly.  I  was  struck.  But  I  have 
not  lived  to  this  day.  Fathers,  that  I  should  begin  to  be  a 
speaker.  I  am  one.  I  am  not  a  new  man.  The  name  of  a 
speaker  has  come  down  to  me  from  my  fathers.  I  will  not  lie. 
That  sun  that  looks  upon  me,  and  these,  your  red  children  around 
me,  are  witnesses.  Fathers,  the  Great  Spirit  knows  what  you 
say.     So  does  our  great  father. 

^^ Fathers, — Our  women  and  children  are  very  poor.  You  have 
heard  it.  It  need  not  have  been  said.  You  see  it  Jfothers, — 
I  lend  those  who  have  put  me  here,  my  mouth.  Fathers, — You 
are  wbe.  You  want  to  make  your  children  so.  You  have 
spoken.  It  is  good.  Our  ears  are  open  to  your  words.  We 
remember  them. 
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**/faf Aer«,«-8oBie  of  theset  your  children,  were  at  the  Prairie. 
But  half  of  them  do  not  jet  know  jou.  Thej  want  to  put  oirt 
tiie  hand  to  you. 

^^This,  Haherit  (spreading  i  map  on  tiie  table  before  the  Com- 
nissioners)  was  given  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  There  are  few 
now  here  who  were  then  living.  Fathers,^'!  want  to  take  do- 
Hiing  from  my  friends.    I  want  my  own  only. 

**-%  5fo/Aef»,— Why  is  it  that  we  are  in  difficulty?  It  is  be- 
cause  you  have  deserted  your  country*  Where  your  ftthers 
lived,  and  your  mothers  first  saw  the  sun,  there  you  are  not  I 
alone,  am  the  solitary  one  remaining  on  our  own  ground.  A- 
lilkerv,— I  am  no  chief.  I  am  put  here  as  a  speaker.  The  gift 
has  descended  to  me.  /b^Aer^,— -The  people  who  live  at  the 
Tawa  Lakes,  have  not  come.  Their  ears  are  not  shut.  They 
are  open  as  ours.  But  they  heard  bad  birds  singing  at  the  Prair 
rie.  We  have  not  believed  them.  Even  if  what  they  heard  had 
been  true,  we  should  have  come.  Our  compassion  is  strong  for 
our  women  and  children.  We  should  have  come  at  all  hazards. 
For,  fiUhers^  they  are  very  poor.  And  we  are  now  here  to  see 
what  you  will  do  for  us.  We  offer  you  our  pipe.  You,  FkUherij 
look  to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the  sky  and  under  the  earth.  Toil 
are  strong  to  make  your  young  men  obey  you.  But  we  have  no 
way,  Fathtrsj  to  make  our  young  men  listen,  but  by  the  pipe. 
JtoAer «,— It  will  be  long  before  I  open  my  mouth  to  you  again. 
Listen  therefore.  Fathers^  to  what  I  say.  I  live  in  one  place; 
I  do  not  move  about.  I  live  on  an  open  padi,  where  many 
walk.  The  traders  know  me.  None  can  say,  I  ever  looked  in 
his  cabin  or  his  canoe.  My  hands  are  free  from  the  touch  of 
what  does  not  belong  to  me. 

^^Father$y — ^We  ask  you,  in  locating  your  children,  to  place 
those  of  the  Burnt  Wood  country  on  the  left  side  of  the  Portage. 

^^JbtfAer^,-— You  have  many  children.  But  your  breasts  dny 
yet    Give  us  a  little  milk,*  Father 8,  that  we  may  wet  our  lips.'* 

**Yellow  Thunder. 

^*Mf  Fathers, — ^This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  addressed 
you.  But  I  will  not  be  long,  for  the  sun  is  looking  in  my  face. 
Fathers.-^l  was  living  quietly  at  home,  when  your  arms  came  to 

*  Meaning  whiskey. 
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«e,  and  took  me  by  botii  of  mine.  I  would  have  brought  more 
of  my  people  with  me,  but  the  poverty  of  my  women  and  children 
plead  for  them,  and  I  have  left  some  of  my  young  men  to  pro* 
vide  for  their  wants. 

^^My  Fathers^ — Six  summers  have  passed  away  since  I  listen* 
ed  to  your  words.  They  were  good.  In  that  time  I  have  never 
left  the  straight  path.  We  know  you  are  here  to  do  us  good--* 
not  injury. 

^^My  Fathersf^l  have  never  before  spoken  to  you.  But  I  shall 
say  little. 

*^3^y  Fathers^ — This  medal  was  placed  on  my  breast  by  you^ 
when  you  came  to  my  village.  I  was  then  told,  that  such  as  it 
should  attach  to  me  would  be  remembered.  This  one  was  not 
bought  I  have  worn  it  long.  I  have  guarded  it  as  my  heart* 
I  have  not  dishonoured  it 

**I  was  very  sick,  FatherSj  when  I  returned  from  die  Prairie 
last  year.  I  coul4  hardly  distinguish  the  day  from  night  Yet, 
when  I  heard  of  your  coming,  I  again  left  my  home.  And  I  ani 
now  here  to  take  you  by  the  hand. 

^^Faihersf^ln  my  country  there  is  no  copper.  If  I  said  there 
was,  I  should  lie." 

**Plovbr,  (of  Ontonagon.) 

**Faiher8^ — ^I  came  not  here  of  my  own  accord.  But  you  want- 
ed me,  and  I  am  before  you.  Fathers^ — ^The  Indians  who  have 
spoken,  ask  for  residences  for  their  half-breeds.  I  too,  have 
many,  Fathers,  let  me  make  interest  for  mine. 

^*FatherSf — We,  who  were  once  many  and  strong,  are  now  few 
and  feeble.  For  those,  my  children,  who  are  left,  I  ask  for  food 
and  clothing.  I  have  brought  my  young  men  here,  knovdng  that 
the  words  of  your  mouth  were  good,  and  wishing  that  they  might 
lay  them  up  in  their  hearts. 

^^FatherSf — I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  copper  in  my  country. 
There  is  a  rock  there.  I  met  some  of  your  people  in  search  of 
it  I  told  them  if  they  took  it  to  steal  it,  and  not  to  let  me  catch 
them." 

[The  other  Chiefs'  names  from  Ontonagon  not  known.^ 
*^ Fathers f^Yfiix  have  heard  of  the  words  of  the  Plover  on  the 
subject  of  the  rock.    This,  Fathers^  is  the  property  of  no  one 
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man.     It  belongs  alike  to  us  all.    It  was  put  there  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  it  is  ours. 

^^In  the  life  of  my  father,  the  British  were  engaged  in  work- 
ing  it  It  was  then  about  the  size  of  that  table.  They  attempted 
to  raise  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  they  failed.  They  then  aaid^ 
tiie  copper  was  not  in  the  rock,  but  in  the  banks  of  the  river. 
They  dug  for  it,  and  while  working  under  ground  by  candle 
light,  the  earth  fell  in  upon  them  and  killed  three  of  the  men.  It 
was  then  abandoned,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  on  it  till 
now.  Fathers^ — At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  a  great  price 
was  paid  by  the  English,  for  our  permission.  We  expect  no 
less  from  you.  If  you  take  this  rock,  Fathers^  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  its  sale,  must  be  extended  to  our  children,  who  are 
now  but  this  high,  (a  foot)  For  ourselves,  we  care  but  little. 
We  are  old  and  nearly  worn  out  But  our  children  must  be  pro- 
vided for. 

,  ^^Fatkera^ — I  have  but  one  word  more  to  saju  'At  the  other  vil- 
lages, your  children  have,  at  all  times,  something  flying  over  their 
heads,  to  remind  them  of  peace.  (Flag.)  At  our  village,  /b- 
ther$y  there  is  none. " 

[Name  not  known.]] 

'^One  need  not  be  a  very  great  Chief,  to  entitle  him  to  say  a 
few  words. 

*^I,  and  those  for  whom  I  speak,  thank  you,  Fathers^  that  die 
line  between  us  and  the  Sioux,  is  established.  The  Sioux,  also, 
rejoice  that  this  difficulty  is  settled.  Fathers^ — ^The  tomahawk 
is  buried  by  us  in  the  ground.  But  I  find  it  hard  to  burj  it 
in  my  heart  It  is  hard.  Fathers,  to  hold  them  by  the  hand, 
for  they  are  faithless.  One  of  my  young  men  went  out  to  hunt 
for  a  little  to  eat  The  Sioux  met  him.  His  gun  was  broken 
before  his  face  on  his  own  ground.  But  words  are  empty.  I  will 
say  no  more,  since  the  line  is  so  Jately  established.  I  hope  it 
has  terminated'our  difficulties. 

**/irfAcr», — You  have  said  it  would  be  well  to  provide  for  our 
half-breeds.  Your  words  were  good.  Let  land  be  set  apart  for 
them.  We  hope  they  may  so  improve  it,  as  that  when  we  go  to 
see  them,  they  may  receive  us  in  houses  like  these. " 
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[Name  not  known.] 

^^Fathersj — I  look  on  you.  I  am  pleased.  When  you  speak 
truth  issues  from  your  lips. 

^^Fathersj-^l  shall  soon  have  finished.    I  have  but  little  to  say. 

^^Fathers^ — When  I  was  at  the  city  beyond  the  hills,  much 
was  said  about  peace,  but  between  the  Sioux  and  us,  there  seems 
to  be  no  peace.  A  short  time  has  passed^  since  your  children, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  killed  one  of  our  young  men.  He 
was  struck  vdth  my  medal  on  his  breast. 

**F<Uher8f — We  all  reflect  much  on  the  line.  We  are  all  anxi- 
ous to  have  it  settled.  Let  the  road  between  us  be  made  broad. 
If  thdte  is  no  other  way,  let  the  bushes  be  broken,  so  that  the  path 
between  us  may  be  distinguished  and  clear." 

[Name  of  this  one  not  known.) 

^^JFb/Aer«^— The  Great  Spirit  has  opened  my  ears.  Yours,  also, 
Fathers^  are  open.  Listen  to  my  brother  and  me,-  while  we  say 
a  few  words. 

^^Fathers^ — Our  father  and  grand-father  emigrated  from  this 
place  to  Snake  river.  We,  their  children,  live  there  now.  Fa- 
thersy — The  land  I  live  on  is  yours.  It  is  called  ours,  but  it  be- 
longs to  you.  We  take  good  care  of  it.  It  is  a  good  country. 
We  are  fond  of  it,  because  in  the  ground  on  which  our  cabins  are 
built,  are  buried  the  bones  of  our  fathers.  We  fear  a  day  may 
come,  when  your  people  may  want  to  raise  them.  We  hope  you 
will  permit  us  to  remain  there.  ' 

^^I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.  Fathers^  to  look  you  in  the 
face*  or  to  ask  you  to  listen,  for  my  hand  has  never  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  white  man.  Fathers, — ^The  copper  I  brought 
here  was  taken  from  the  beef  of  my  river.  I  will  point  out  the 
place.  Fathers, — ^I  will  shew  to  my  tradei-s  the  ground  on  which 
I  wish  my  half-breeds  to  live.  I  am  glad  to  find  they  are  not 
forgotten. 

^^Faihers, — Look  upon  diese  strings  of  wampum.  There  are 
three.  This  line  is  the  road  my  men  will  travel  to  see  you.  That, 
my  women  will  follow.  The  third,  I  shall  pursue.  Before  many 
summers  have  passed.  Fathers,  jqxx  will  see  us  all  travelling  to 
your  door.'' 

**Wattap.   [The  object  of  his  speech  was  to  induce  the  Com- 
59 
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inissioners  to  constitute  him  ^  chief,  in  place  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed.J 

^^ Fathers, — You  see  me.  I  am  no  chief.  Mj  head  is  on  mj 
breast  I  cannot,  hold  it  up.  Mj  brother  went  to  the  Prairie. 
He  was  a  man  of  peace.  He  is  gone.  I  am  left  alone.  I  have 
sat  by  the  road  side  that  divides  the  Sioux  from  us.  I  have  spo^ 
ken  to  them.  They  answered,  If  jour  brother  sat  there  we  would 
listen,  but  now,  our  ears  are  shut" 

**Maw-gaw-gid. 

^^Fathers, — I  have  much  to  say;  but  the  sun,  that  is  looking  me 
in  the  face,  tells  me  to  be  short 

*^  Fat  hers  J — I  am  not  a  chief,  but  having  a  sn^ooth  tongoe,  mj 
friends  make  use  of  my  mouth. 

^^  Fathers  J — I  never  open  my  eyes  upon  the  morning,  but  the 
words  of  my  great  father  beyond  the  mountains,  are  sounding  in 
my  ears. 

^^ Fathers, — We  thank  our  great  father  that  he  has  been  pleased 
to  put  our  lands  in  a  body.  So  are  the  hearts  of  those  rejoiced 
whom  we  call  our  enemies.  We  bid  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  America  nation  welcome  to  our  country.  We 
hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put  strength  into  their  arms,  that  they 
may  put  them  out  and  take  u^  by  the  hand. 

^^ Fathers^ — Our  traders  are  remembered.  Our  half-breeds  live 
in  our  hearts.  They  build  their  cabins  on  our  land,  when  and 
where  they  please,  and  no  one  of  us  asks  them  why  they  have 

done  so. 

^^  Fathers^ — There  is  no  metal  in  our  part  of  the  country,  to  my 
knowledge.  I  have  heard  neither  our  old  or  young  men  %pesJL 
of  any. 

^^Fatliers, — We  are  anxious  that  the  road,  dividing  our  countiy 
from  that  of  the  Sioux,  should  be  finished. 

*K)ur  thoughts  are  with  those  of  our  friends  who  live  far  from 
the  water.  For  ourselves,  there  is  no  danger;  our  feet  are  wash- 
ed by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  We  are  safe.  Not  so  those  iHio 
see  the  borders  of  our  enemies'  country. 

^^Fathersj — We  ofier  you  our  pipe.  With  us  it  is  a  solemn  thing 
to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  Do  not,  Fathers^  think  lightly  of 
this,  our  custom.    I  have  done." 
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QName  of  this  speaker  not  known.] 

**/teAer«, — ^Listen  to  us.  We  are  all  of  the  same  origin.  Fa- 
thers^— ^When  we  heard  of  your  coming  our  hearts  were  made 
glad.  We  felt  light  as  joung  children.  For  we  knew  you  would 
c^n  your  ears  to  our  words,  and  take  us  by  the  hand. 

"/WAcr»,— The  path  in  which  the  good  Indian  walks  is  clear 
and  open;  out  of  that  path  we  have  never  wandered.  We  can 
shew  no  outward  ornaments,  Fathers^  but  in  our  hearts  there  are 
many.  We  are  destitute,  but  our  voice  is  as  loud,  and  we  are 
heard  as  &r,  as  those  who  seem  to  be  better. 

^^Fathers, — The  people  who  live  with  us  have  been  well  treat- 
ed. Our  fadiers  have  long  since  fallen  in  battle,  or  sunk  to  rest, 
but  we,  their  children,  look  as  favourably  on  our  traders  and  rela- 
tions, as  they  did.  We  appeal  to  them  to  say,  whether  in  this  I 
have  uttered  a  lie. 

^^FatherSy — We  know  of  no  copper.  We  have  never  heard  our 
old  men  speak  of  any.  If  we  had  seen  or  heard  of  it  we  would 
point  it  out 

**/h/Aer», — Our  ears  are  not  shut.  We  listen  to  what  you  say. 
We  find  your  words  good.  We  will  not  forget  them.  Nor  shall 
we  be  afraid  or  ashamed,  to  repeat  to  those  who  are  absent,  what 
you  have  said  to  us. 

"jFtoAer*,— As  such  we  look  upon  you;  and  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive firom  you  such  treatment  as  fathers  give  to  their  children." 

[This  was  spoken  by  an  old  Chief  in  behalf  of  a  young  man, 
who  stood  by  and  dictated.] 

^^FcUhtrSy — Listen  to  your  child:  he  who  speaks  speaks,  not  for 
himself  but  for  me,  who  am  no  orator.    He  lends  me  his  mouth. 

"•^y  FatherSi—l  was  told  at  the  Prairie  to  clear  my  ears  and 
listen  well  to  what  was  said  to  me.  I  did  so.  Fathers, — ^Many 
summers  since,  my  father  was  living,  I  am  the  son  of  him  who 
was  the  mouth  of  those  Indians  who  sat  at  the  great  council  fire. 

^^Fathers^ — ^The  traders  wanted  to  make  me  a  chief,  but  they 
could  give  me  no  authority. 

**.Wy  Father^ — I  was  told  by  you  at  the  Prairie  that  I  must  re- 
main as  I  was,  for  that  time,  but  if  ever  we  met  again  you  would 
hang  my  heart  straight 

*^ Fathers, — I  thought  I  would  let  some  time  pass,  before  I  made 
a  request   And  I  have  not  come  first,  I  have  followed  those  who 
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were  behind.  Fathers, — Giye  me  a  little  of  your  milk*  to  take 
with  me^  that  I  maj  drink  a  little  to  give  me  strength,  when  I  get 
tired  and  weak.  Fathers^ — I  offer  jou  this  pipe  of  peace.  Ac- 
cept it,  as  if  the  spirit  of  mj  father  had  presented  it" 

[Another  young  man  came  up  for  whom  the  same  chief  spoke 

as  follows.] 

*^ Fathers, — You  see  this  man — ^he  is  like  a  coal.t  His  eyes  arc 
dim.  Bad  water  runs  from  them.  It  is  because  his  brother,  re- 
turning from  the  Prairie,  fell  to  the  ground. 

^'Fathers J — He  is  almost  choked  with  grief.  He  asks  for  a  lit^ 
tie  of  his  father's  milk,  to  clear  his  throat." 

[The  melancholy  Indian,  from  the  Ontonagon,  next  followed.] 

^^FhtherSy — Have  patience  for  a  moment  My  mouth  will  soon 
be  closed.  Father s^^^X  am  very  poor.  You  see  I  am  almost 
naked.  But  yet  I  am  a  man.  I  am  not  a  dog,  that  my  friends 
should  use  me  like  one. 

.^^My  Father^ — You  gave  me  a  medal  and  a  flag,  at  the  Ontonar 
gon.  They  say  I  have  sold  my  country  for  these  things.  You, 
Father^  know  better.  You  told  me  to  sit  still  and  hold  down  my 
head,  and  if  I  heard  bad  birds  singing,  to  bend  it  still  lower. 

^^Fathers^ — My  friends  held  down  their  heads  when  I  approach- 
ed. When  I  turned,  bad  words  went  out  of  their  mouths  against 
me.  I  could  not  sit  still.  I  left  my  cabin,  and  went  out  alone 
into  the  wild  woods.  There  have  I  remained,  till  I  heard  of  your 
coming.    I  am  here  now.  to  take  you  by  the  hand. 

**/b/A«r*, — I  have  said.  For  though  they  are  strong  and  I  am 
weak,  I  am  a  man.    I  feel  like  a  man." 

^^The  Commissioners  informed  the  Indians  that  the  Council 
would  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  or  the  succeeding  day;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  a  treaty  would  be  prepared,  embracing  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  mentioned  to  them  at  their  first  meeting." 


^^  Saturday  J  August  5,  1826.    (10  d^dock^  A.  M.) 

^^The  Council  met,  and  opened  for  business. 
*^The  Commissioners  then  informed  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  that 
they  had  since  their  last  meeting  prepared  a  treaty,  as  they  told 

*  Whiskey,    f  Face  painted  blaok-*in  moumiDg. 
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them  they  would  do;  which  would  now  be  read  and  explained  to 
them — ^and  that  they  wished  them  to  give  it  serious  attention. 

**The  treaty  being  read,  and  each  article  fully  explained,  was, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  accepted,  and  signed  accordingly— 
by  the  Commissioners  and  the  Chiefs  of  their  respective  bands. 

**After  which  they  were  informed  by  the  Commissioners  that  the 
Council  would  now  adjourn  until  the  afternoon,  when  they  would 
be  called  together  again  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  them  a 
serious  subject 

^  ^*  After  a  recess  of  two  hours  the  Council  conveaed-^when  Oo- 
vernor  Cass  stated^  that  his  friend  who  was  about  to  speak  to 
them,  lived  near  their  great  father,  and  sat  by  his  side,  and  wrote 
for  him  the  things  that  related  to  his  red  children." 

^^CoLONEL  McRennet  then  addressed  them  as  follows: 
^^Frienda  and  brothers^ 

**The  subjects  proposed  to  you  at  our  first  meeting,  in  general 
Council,  have  all  been  acted  on  and  settled.  ,  During  their  dis- 
cussion you  have  conducted  yourselves  well — and  we  hope  that 
what  has  been  done  will  promote  your  peace  and  happiness.  We 
now  come  to  that  other  subject  that  you  were  told  would  be  pre- 
sented to  you,  after  the  business  first  submitted  should  be  conclud- 
ed. You  all  know  that  a  party  of  your  people  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Imc  dt  Flambeaiij  killed,  in  the  month  of  June,  1824,  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin.  Mr.  Findley,  and  three  of  his  men;  that  the 
murderers  were  given  up  and  put  in  confinement  at  Michillimac- 
kinac,  for  trial;  and  that  they  fled  from  justice  by  breaking  jail. 

**We  come  now  in  the  name  of  your  great  father,  and  demand 
of  the  Chippeway  nation,  the  surrender  of  these  murderers — that 
they  may  be  tried  by  the  same  laws  by  which  your  great  father's 
children  would  be  tried  had  they  committed  the  same  crime. 
This  is  that  serious  subject  we  told  you  we  had  to  present  to  you, 
and  your  great  father  expects  the  great  men  of  the  Chippeway 
nation  to  stretch  out  their  hands,  and  take  hold  of  the  murderers, 
and  that  they  will  be  prompt  in  complying  with  his  demand. 

^^This  we  know  is  a  serious  subject.  We  do  not  exact  your  an- 
swer at  this  moment.  We  prefer  that  you  should  think  well  of 
it,  and  after  you  have  done  so — then  speak. 

"Before  we  adjourn  the  Council  we  have  something  else  to  say; 
when  that  is  said,  the  Council  will  be  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 
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when  we  shall  expect  jour  answer  to  the  demand  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  murderers,'* 

^^it'talk-quis-e-ga  was  called  up  before  the  council  table — 
and  was  informed  by  the  Commissioners — ^That  his  great  father 
had  been  told  tiiat  he  was  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  murder 
of  some  of  our  people  two  years  ago.  As  you  are  a  warrior  and 
a  braye  man,  we  ask  you  to  tell  us  the  truth. 

^^Prisoner. — A  lie  has  been  put  on  me. 

^«Was  examined  by  the  Commissioners — and  acknowledged  he 
was  with  the  party-*-saw  the  murder  comnutted — ^told  them  not 
to  do  it— ^turned  to  go  back — ^there  were  four  concerned  in  the 
murder — those  confinckl  were  the  principals — ^none  besides  him- 
self, belonging  to  the  party,  are  here — ^the  war  chief  has  never 
related  the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  in  his  hearing — 
occurred  in  the  night — did  not  know  they  were  white  people — 
thought  they  were  Indians,  because  their  camp  was  made  of  mats.** 

**Oav.  Cass, — ^If  you  are  innocent,  we  shall  not  touch  you. 
If  you  are  guilty,  we  shall  take  you  with  us.  This  is  a 
serious  matter.  We  will  not  leave  it»  while  Aere  is  one  num  in 
the  band.  Our  father's  arm  is  long  and  strong,  and  it  can  reach 
and  crush  you.  Our  people  shall  travel  in  safety  over  this  coun- 
try. We  will  hurt  no  innocent  mani  but  the  guilty  most  and 
shall  be  punished." 

**An  Indian  was  asked  whether  the  prisoner  was  engaged  in 
the  murder.—- He  was  nol.  The  others  of  the  party  said  so^— - 
Do  you  say  so  before  the  Great  Spirit? — ^Am  I  a  dog  that  I 
should  lie? 

^^Prt«on6r.— The  war  chief,  Rewaynoquet,  said  aloud,  that 
they  should  not  be  killed,  and  I  thanked  the  Great  Spirit  in  my 
heart  that  they  were  not  to  die. 

^^Commissumers.  We  believe  you  are  innocent.  If  it  had 
proved  otherwise,  we  should  have  taken  you  with  us,  to  abide 
your  trial. 

**(The  pipe  of  peace  was  then  smoked  with  him.) 

^*Comfnis8i(mers,*^We  shall  adjourn  the  Council  until  to- 
morrow. You  came  here  on  the  faith  of  our  wampum,  and  you 
shall  not  be  injured  here.  But  we  expect  your  wise  men  will 
make  some  arrangement,  by  which  these  murderers  will  be  de- 
livered to  us  at  the  Sault     It  is  a  serious  matter,  and  unless 
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something  is  done  in  it  by  you,  before  we  leave  here»  you  will  be 
visited  with  your  great  father's  heaviest  displeasure.  No  tra- 
der ehfM  visit  you — not  a  pound  of  tobacco,  nor  a  yard  of  doth, 
shall  go  into  your  country.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  pass  away 
like  a  cloud.  If  no  agreement  is  made  by  you  to  surrender 
them,  the  thunder  and  the  storm  will  come.  We  will  hear  your 
answer  to-morrow. 

"The  Council  adjourned  until  to-morrow.'' 


^Sunday,  Aug.  6,  1826. 

**The  Council  met  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  and  after  the  customary 
ceremony,  was  opened  for  business.  The  Commissioners  in- 
formed them  that  they  had  met  to  hear  their  answer  in  relation 
to  the  subject  laid  before  them  at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  yes- 
terday. 

**The  Indian  belonging  to  the  party  of  murderers,  came  for- 
ward, with  three  others,  and  said, 

^^FatherSj — We  four  speak  as  one  man.  Have  patience.  Ib^ 
thers^ — We  have  no  young  men  attached  to  us.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  make  an  answer  to  you.  We  have  first  to  consult 
our  friends,  and  we  then  make  answer  to  any  question  proposed 
to  us.  -fti/Aer*,— We  will  see  the  men  belonging  to  the  war 
party,  and  tell  them  they  are  sent  for  by  you.  When  we  hear 
what  they  say,  we  can  give  you  our  final  answer. 

**C9mmw«umer«.— We  are  not  satisfied  with  your  answer. 
We  know  you  cannot  deliver  them  now,  because  they  are  not 
here.  And  after  your  return,  it  will  be  too  late  in  the  season  to 
surrender  them. 

*^But  we  expect  you  to  be  ready  to  deliver  these  men  to  us  by 
the  time  the  traders  come  in,  in  the  spring.  If  they  are  not  sur- 
rendered then,  destruction  will  fall  on  your  women  and  children, 
Your  father  will  put  out  his  strong  arm.  Go,  and  think  of  it. 
Nothing  will  satisfy  us  but  this." 

"(After  a  consultation)  Mit-talk*quis-e-ga  replied,— /li^Aer«,— 
Next  spring,  you  may  look  for  those  young  men  who  committed 
tiie  murder." 

"Commt««<m€r«.— We  are  glad  to  receive  this  answer.  We 
will  take  it,  and  deliver  it  to  your  great  father,  at  the  city  to- 
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wards  the  rising  sun.  We  hope  he  will  be  glad  too.  He  fech 
pity  for  his  red  children.  He  is  always  sorry  when  he  is  obliged 
to  lift  his  strong  arm,  and  send  it  out  among  them.  But  he  can- 
not permit  them  to  kill  any  of  his  white  children.  ^^  hen  thene 
men  are  given  up,  he  will  be  pleased '  and  sit  stilly  and  all  will 
be  at  peace. 

*^Your  promise  to  bring  in  the  murderers,  and  deliver  them  at 
Green  Bay,  or  the  Sault,  next  year,  will  be  put  on  the  paper." 

*^A  supplementary  article  was  accordingly  added  to  thetreaty^ 
which  being  read  and  explained,  was  signed,  without  an  objec- 
tion, by  the  Chiefs  of  the  band  to  which  the  murderers  belonged." 

^The  following  speech  was  sent  by  the  Commissioners  to  Ke- 
waynoquet.  Chief  of  the  war  party,  (that  committed  the  murders) 
with  a  string  of  wampum. 

*^To  Kewaynoquetj — The  young  men  under  your  command, 
two  years  ago,  murdered  some  of  our  people.  We  believe  yoa 
are  innocent,  and  that  you  tried  to  prevent  it.    But  it  was  a 

> 

bad  deed  and  must  be  punished.  And  the  authors  of  it  must 
be  brought  in  and  tried  by  our  laws,  as  one  of  our  young  men 
would  be  treated,  if  he  had  murdered  one  of  our  red  children. 

'^We  send  this  wampum  to  open  the  path  for  you  to  come. 
You  may  come  and  go  in  peace.  None  shall  injure  you.  But 
you  must  bring  those  young  men  with  you.  Your  great  father 
expects  it,  in  order  to  prevent  something  worse.  If  diey  have 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  not  of  dogs,  they  will  come  willingly,  to 
prevent  destruction  from  falling  on  their  women  and  children." 

<^They  were  now  informed  that  the  Council  would  adjourn  for 
dinner,  after  which,  they  would  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
having  medals  presented  to  their  most  deserving  Chiefs  and  young 
men." 

'^After  a  short  recess,  the  Council  convened,  and  Col.  McKek- 
NET  addressed  the  Chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors  as  follows. 

*  ^Friends  and  Brothers,— This  is  the  day*  of  the  Great  Spirit 
On  this  day  your  white  brothers  towards  the  rising  sun  do  no 
business — ^but  worship  the  Gr6at  Spirit,  who  made  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars;  the  rivers,  and  the  mountains;  and 
who  also  made  man.  You  know  the  God  we  mean.  It  is  he 
who  strikes  fire  in  the  sky,  and  shakes  it  with  thunder.    It  b  he- 

•  Sunday. 
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wbo  loves  the  man  whe  loves  peace;  the  man  who  is  honest,  and 
sober,  and  who  will  not  tell  a  lie.  The  day  you  see  is  sacred. 
But  we  know  you  are  anxious  to  go  home  to  your  families;  and 
as  the  business  that  brought  us  all  here  has  been  finished,  and 
we  hope  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  sun  shine  upon  you  and 
your  families,  and  take  the  thorns  out  of  your  paths,  and  make 
the  paths  themselves  straight,  we  continue  to  use  this  day  to 
prepare  you  to  go'  to  your  families. 

^  ^Friends  and  Brothers^—We  will  have  good  things  to  tell 
your  great  father  who  lives  towards  the  rising  sun.  We  will 
tell  him  his  Chippeway  children  are  men,  and  great  men;  that 
during  this  Council  they  behaved  well;  that  they  listened  like 
good  children  to  his  counsel,  and  have  all  determined  to  hold 
fast  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chein,  and  keep  the  peace  with  their 
old  enemies,  the  Sioux;  and  tliat  they  have  determined  to  give 
up  the  bad  men  who  have  wet  their  hands  in  innocent  blood. 

^*Friend8  and  Brothers^ — We  will  also  tell  your  great  father 
that  you  are  poor,  and  that  ia  all  your  great  country  there  is 
little  beaver:  that  your  woods  and  streams  are  silent;  that  but 
little  game  of  any  kind  can  now  be  found;  and  that  your  traps 
are  slow  to  snap.  We  will  tell  him  that  your  winter  is  cold  and 
long;  and  that  you  sit  in  the  snow  hungry  and  shivering,  looking 
at  the  moon  by  night  as  it  shines  clear  in  the  sky,  and  often  have 
no  tobacco  to  warm  your  mouths;  that  your  wives  and  children 
come  to  you  and  ask — where  is  the  game?  where  is  the  deer?  we 
are  hungry;  and  that  your  hands  hang  down  over  your  knees, 
and  your  hearts  swell  with  grief,  because  you  have  none  to  give 
them.     We  will  ask  your  great  father  to  take  pity  on  you. 

♦*/Wcnrf«  and  Brothers^ — The  business  part  of  our  Council  is 
closed.  But  we  have  seen  who  are  your  great  men.  We  stand 
here  to  put  medals  around  their  necks — ^and  smaller  medals  we 
wiU  put  round  the  necks  of  your  first  warriors,  and  best  young 

men. 

"All  these  medals  have  on  one  side  of  them  your  great  fa- 
ther's face,  and  on  the  other  side  is  his  pipe,  his  peace  hatchet, 

and  his  hand. 

**/Wenrf«  and  Brothers,— Yon  are  never  to  forget  that  this  is 
a  great  gift     It  comes  from  your  great  father  himself,    who 
sends  it  to  you  by  our  hands.     It  is  a  new  heart     Your  great 
60 
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father  has  told  us  to  come  up  here,  and  put  it  in  the  breast  of 
his  great  Chippeway  children.  No  bad  blood  belongs  to  this 
heart  It  is  an  American  heart,  and  is  full  of  good  blood;  and 
if  you  will  open  your  ears  and  listen  well,  and  never  forget  yoor 
great  father's  message,  it  will  make  you  all  happy. 

^^  Great  CMefs^ — When  you  take  this  great  medal,  remember 
you  are  no  more  to  disobey  your  great  father;  no  more  to  adr 
vise  your  warriors  to  shed  blood;  no  more  to  do  bad  actions. 
But  you  are  ever  after  to  listen  to  his  counsels,  and  follow  them; 
then  this  medal  will  be  as  a  light  on  your  breasts,  to  which  your 
young  men  may  look  and  get  wisdom. 

^^Warriors^ — When  you  take  tins  medal,  you  give  the  word 
of  a  warrior,  and  not  of  a  dog,  to  listen  to  your  great  chiefis,  and 
mind  their  words;  and  if  you  dbobey,  and  do  bad  actions,  your 
medal  will  be  a  shame  to  you,  and  not  a  badge  of  honour. 

^^  Young  Men, — When  you  take  this  medal,  remember  the  day 
is  coming  when  the  dark  shades  will  come  over  the  eyes  of  your 
fathers,  and  they  will  die,  and  when  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  their  places,  and  sit  at  the  head  of  their  Council  fire.  Be 
careful  not  to-  turn  dogs  when  you  are  young.  If  you  do,  ^vben 
you  grow  old,  and  assemble  your  chiefs  and  warriors  around  your 
Council  fire^  your  women  will  remember  your  bad  deeds,  and 
laugh  at  you.  Walk  straight  then.  Keep  out  of  crooked  places 
when  you  are  young,  and  when  you  get  old  you  will  be  re- 
spected. 

^^The  great  Chiefs  will  now  come  forward  as  they  are  caUed, 
and  receive  the  great  medals  sent  them  by  their  great  &ther. 
(Eleven  came  up.) 

*'The  warriors  will  now  come  up  in  like  manner.  (Seventeen 
came  up. ) 

*'The  young  men  will  now  come  up  in  like  manner.  (Four 
came  up. 

"When  beginning  with  the  Chiefs  the  medals  tied  with  Uue. 
ribbons  were  put  around  their  necks,  and  each  was  told  to  re- 
member what  had  been  said,  and  put  it  away  in  his  heart — ^when 
all  being  seated,  the  Colonel  continued  thus. 

'^ Chippeway a^ — You  all  see  what  has  been  done.  Your  great 
father  has  sharp  eyes  and  quick  ears.  He  knows  well  who  are 
your  greatest  men — and  he  has  also  a  long,  strong  arm.    But  be 
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not  afraid,  he  will  never  strike  his  Chippewaj  children^  if  he  sees 
or  hears  they  are  good.  But  one  thing  you  must  remember.  He 
will  not  allow  jou  to  kill  his  white  children.  If  you  do,  he  will 
rise  and  shake  himself,  and  stretch  out  his  arm  and  strike,  when 
it  may  fall  and  kill  the  innocent  too.  This  will  not  be  his  fault, 
but  yours.  Take  care  then  how  you  stir  him!  You  have  never 
seen  your  great  father's  arm.  Only  a  small  particle  of  it — 
here  on  your  right — [pointing  to  the  military] — but  it  is  only  a 
bit,  and  a  very  little  bit,  of.  his  little  finger.  This  we  will  not 
leave  in  your  country,  but  take  home  with  us.  He  waits  our 
return,  and  will  not  stir  until  we  speak  to  him,  nor  until  the 
time  comes  when  you  have  promised  to  bring  in  the  murderers, 
Bor  will  he  stir  then,  when  he  hears  you  are  men  that  vriW  not 
lie.  We  will  tell  him  you  are  not  dogs — ^but  that  what  you 
have  promised,  you  will  do.  Take  care  and  let  not  our  promise 
for  you  fall  upon  our  heads. 

*^Ckippeway8, — ^we  have  spoken  about  your  father's  arm.  You 
know  nothing  about  it — because  you  have  not  seen  it.  Pe-zee^ 
kee  and  Nodin*  have  seen  it — ^let  tiiem  tell  you.  They  know  that 
if  all  your  country  was  full  of  warriors,  like  leaves  upon  your 
trees,  they  could  not  lift  it  or  turn  it  aside.  Let  them  tell  you  if 
it  is  not  so.     I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like. 

*^You  have  all  seen  the  sky  grow  black.  You  have  heard  the 
wind  out  of  the  clouds,  and  seen  it  tear  the  leaves  off  the  trees, 
and  scatter  them  in  the  air,  and  blow  them  along  the  ground. 
You^have  seen  the  tree  that  was  yesterday  full  of  leaves,  to-day 
ail  bare.  And  you  have  seen  fire  struck  by  the  Great  Spirit  out 
of  the  sky,  that  splintered  the  big  pine  on  the  mountain.  Then 
you  have  seen  something  that  is  like  your  great  father's  arm, 
when  he  is  stirred,  and  when  he  paints  himself  and  goes  forth  to 

war. 

^^But  he  is  mild  in  peace; — and  while  you  are  good  men  and 

mind  his  councils,  he  will  never  harm  you,  but  use  his  arm  to 
protect  you  and  your  wives  and  children. 

**Yes,  he  is  mild  in  peace.  He  is  then  like  summer,  when  the 
streams  open  and  the  fish  swim; — when  the  hill-side  is  warm  and 
the  birds  do  sing; — when  your  winter's  hunts  have  been  good, 
and  you  have  brought  home  plenty; — ^when  you  sit  at  your  lodge 

*  Two  Chiefs  present  who  had  been  at  WashiDgton. 
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with  jour  pouch  full  of  tobacco,  and  when  jour  wives  fill  tfieir 
kettles  for  jou  and  for  jour  children^  This  is  like  the  arm  and 
friendship  of  jour  great  father^  when  that  friendship  is  exercised. 
^^Chippeways^ — We  advise  jOu  as  friends  and  brokers,  not  to 
offend  jour  great  father.  He  has  sent^is  agent,  (Mr.  Schoolcraft) 
among  jou.  He  speaks  jour  great  father's  words,  listen  to  him; 
then  JOU  will  be  happj — and  this  is  what  jour  great  father  wishes 
JOU  to  be.  It  is  with  jourselves  to  be  so,  or  not.  We  can  onlj 
advise,  and  this  we  have  done.'' 

^Governor  Cass  informed  the  Indians  that,  when  on  to-morrow, 
ihej  heard  the  signal  for  the  Council  to  meet,  thej  must  bring 
with  them  their  women  and  children,  as  thej  had  some  preseats 
to  distribute  among  ^em.    Council  adjourned*" 


**Council  convened  at  the  usual  hour,  and  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness. 

^The  Commissioners  being  infbrmed  that  a  band  of  Chippewajs 
from  Sand  J  lake,  had  arrived  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Com- 
cil  last  evening,  and  were  now  present  and  in  the  Council,  direct- 
ed that  thej  should  be  seated  in  front,  and  near  to  them.  They 
were  then  infbrmed  that,  previous  to  tiieir  arrival,  a  treaty  had 
been  concluded  and  signed  bj  the  Chiefs  present;  and  tlutt  ihej 
would  now  explain  the  several  provisions  of  it  to  them,  so  ihaJt^ 
if  thej  thought  proper,  thej  could  also  sign  it.  It  was  acconl- 
inglj  explained,  and  signed  bj  their  Chieffi  without  anj  olqectioB. 
As  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  this  business,  thej  were  all  inform- 
ed, that  after  dinner  the  guns  would  fire^  when  tkey  weald  come 
for  their  presents.  « 

** After  a  short  recess  thej  were  assembled,  and  the  afternoon 
spent  in  dividing  the  goods  amongst  lliem.  And  tiie  Council 
a4)0Ui^ed  sine  die, 

A.  EDWABDS, 
SeerHary  to  the  Comminitmen^^ 
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REPORT  ON  THE  COPPER  ROCK, 


■-'■ 


To  kU  exedUney  Lewis  C&n,  and  CoUmel  Tkamio  L.  MeKmnmf,  CommiMioiun 
for  eonelwling  a  frettjf  with  the  CUppewa^  tribe  qf  Inditm8i  at  Fomi  in  Lac 

GsifTLBMSN, 

Id  pursuance  of  the  directions  receired  from  you  at  Fond  du  Lac»  I 
accompanied  the  detachment  sent  to  the  Ontonagon  river  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  mass  of  natiTC  copper,  situated  on  one  of  (he  branches^  of  that 
stream:  and  now  beg  leave  to  report  the  result  of  our  proceedings,  together 
with  the  few  observations  which  I  have  been  able  to  make. 

We  left  Pond  du  Lac  on  the  first  day  of  August,  with  two  boats,  contain- 
ing twenty  men,  including  our  French  and  Indian  guidea;  and  after  a  short 
passage  of  something  less  than  four  days,  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  stream  takes  its  rise  on  some  of  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Porcupine 
mountains,  and  opens  into  the  lake  about  twenty  miles  east  of  them,  where 
they  are  intercepted  by  the  coast  At  its  entrance  into  the  lake  it  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  which  is  about  its  size  for  fifteen  miles; 
being  affected  for  that  distance  by  the  flow  of  the  lake  in  high  winds.  For 
thia  distance  its  waters  are  turbid  and  sluggish,  and  its  banks  consist  of  a 
very  good  bottom  land,  (on  one  side,)  thickly,  but  not  heavily  wooded  with 
hard  timber.  As  you  ascend,  however,  this  valley  decreases  in  width,  until 
the  spurs  of  the  mountains  form  high  and  precipitous  banks,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand. 

We  immediately  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  first  rapid,  where  we  drew 
•ne  of  oar  boats  on  shore,  and  left  it  with  most  of  our  provisions,  under  the 
diarge  of  one  of  our  men.  During  the  remainder  of  this  day  and  the  next, 
we  continued  to  move  up  the  stream  very  slowly,  being  compelled  to  drag 
our  boat  over  almost  continuous  rapids;  in  many  of  which  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  a  path  for  it,  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  consists  mostly  of 
gravel,  interspersed  with  masses  of  stone,  having  no  apparent  connection 
with  the  surrounding  country. 

At  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  its  mouth  the  river  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  of  equal  magnitude.  We  continued  up  the  right  branch  for  about 
two  miles  farther,  where  we  found  it  necessary  to  leave  our  boat,  and  pro- 
ceed by  land. 

After  walking  about  five  miles  farther  over  points  of  the  mountains,  Arom 
one  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  separated  everv  few  rods  by  deep  ravines, 
the  bottom  of  which  were  bogs*,  and  which,  by  mick  underbrush,  were  ren- 
dered almost  impervious  to  the  raya  of  the  sun,  and  opposing  no  slight  obsta- 
cle to  the  passage  of  the  woodsman;  we  at  length,  with  some  difficulty,  dis- 
covered the  object  of  our  search,  long  known  by  the  name  of  the  Copper 
Rock  of  Lake  Superior* 
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This  remarkable  specimen  of  Tirgin  copper  lies  a  little  abore  tow  wiler 
mark  on  the  west  bank  of  the  riTer,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Its  appearance  is  brilliant  whererer  the  metal  is  visible.  It  consists 
of  pure  copper,  ramified  in  every  direction  through  a  mass  of  stone,  (mostly 
serpentine,  intermixed  with  calcareous  spar,)  in  veins  of  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter;  and,  in  some  parts,  exhibiting  masses  of  pure  metal  of 
one  hundred  pounds  weight,  but  so  intimately  connected  with  tiie  surround- 
ing body,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  detach  them  with  any  instruments 
which  we  had  provided. 

Having  ascertained  that,  with  our  means  and  time,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
move a  body  weighing  more  than  a  ton,  (two  thirds  of  which,  I  should  have 
observed,  is  pure  metal,)  by  land,  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  channel  of 
the  river,  which  we  found  intercepted  by  ridges  of  sandstone,  forming  three 
cataracts,  with  a  descent  in  all  of  about  seventy  feet,  over  n^ch  it  was  im- 
possible to  pass;  and  the  high  and  perpendicular  banks  of  sandstone  render- 
ed a  passage  around  tiiem  impractieable. 

Finding  our  plans  thus  frustrated  by  unforeseen  difficulties,  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  abandon  our  attempt,  and  proceed  to  the  Sault  St  MariC 

Regretting  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  our  undertakii^, 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

With  great  re^qpect, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant,* 
GEO.  F.  PORTER. 


TREATY* 

Beiu>een  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Chippeway 
tribe  of  Indians;  concluded  Aitgust  5,  1826. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
7b  off  and  singular  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come^  greeting: 
Whereas  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ihe  Chippeway  tribe  of  Indians,  was  made  and  concluded  on  the 
fifth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
at  the  Fond  du  Lac  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan, by  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tain Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  said  tribe,  on  the  part  and  in  the 
behalf  of  said  tribe,  which  treaty  is  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

Articles  of  a  treaty  made  and  conduded  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  of 
Lake  Superior^  this  fifth  day  of  August^  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six^  between  Lewis 
Cass  and  Thomas  L.  McKtrmity^  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Chippeway  tribe  of  Indians. 

Whereas  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Prairie  du  Chein  in  August 
last,  by  which  the  war,  which  has  been  so  long  carried  on  to  their 
mutual  distress,  between  the  Chippeways  and  Sioux,  was  happily 
terminated  by  the  intervention  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas, 
owing  to  the  remote  and  dispersed  situation  of  the  Chippeways, 
fall  deputations  of  their  different  bands  did  not  attend  at  Prairie 
du  Chein,  which  circumstance,  from  the  loose  nature  of  the  In- 
dian government,  would  render  the  treaty  of  doubtful  obligation 
with  respect  to  the  bands  not  represented;  and  whereas,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chippeway  Chiefs,  a  stipulation  was  inserted  in 
the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chein,  by  which  the  United  States 
agreed  to  assemble  the  Chippeway  tribe  upon  Lake  Superior  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  said  treaty, 
to  explain  its  stipulations,  and  to  call  upon  the  whole  Chippeway 
tribe,  assembled  at  their  general  council  fire,  to  give  their  formal 
assent  thereto,  that  the  peace  which  has  been  concluded  may  be 
rendered  permanent,  therefore: 

*Thi8  work  not  bein^c  published  until  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
it  is  inserted  here  in  its  ratified  form. 
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Artiolb  I.— The  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Chippeway  triiM 
of  Indians  hereby  fiillv  assent  to  the  treaty  concluded  in  Augart 
last»  at  Prairie  du  Chein,  and  engage  to  observe  and  fulfil  tbe 
stipulations  thereof. 

Art.  II.^— a  deputation  shall  be  sent  by  the  Chippeways  to  tbe 
treaty  to  be  held  in  1 827^  at  Green  Bay,  with  full  power  to  ar- 
range and  fix  the  boundary  line  between  the  Chippeways  and  the 
Winnebagoes  and  Menomonees,  which  was  left  incomplete  by 
the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chein,  in  consequence  of  the  non-attend- 
ance of  some  of  the  principal  Menomonee  Chiefs. 

Art.  III. — ^The  Chippeway  tribe  grant  to  the  goTemment  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  search  for,  and  carry  away,  any 
metals  or  minerals  from  any  part  of  their  country.  But  this  grant 
is  not  to  affect  the  title  of  the  land,  nor  the  existing  jurisdictioB 
over  it 

Art.  IV. — It  being  deemed  important  that  the  half-breeds, 
scattered  through  this  extensive  country,  should  be  stimulated  to 
exertion  and  im]Nrovement  by  the  possession  of  permanent  pro- 
perty and  fixed  residences,  tiie  Chippeway  tribe,  in  consideratioD 
of  the  affection  they  bear  to  these  persons,  and  of  the  interest 
which  they  feel  in  their  welfare,  grant  to  each  of  tiie  persons  des- 
cribed in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  being  half-breeds  and 
Chippeways  by  descent,  and  it  being  understood  that  the  sche- 
dule includes  all  of  this  description  who  are  attached  to  die  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
to  be  located,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  islands  and  shore  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  wfaoe- 
ever  good  land  enough  for  this  purpose  can  be  found;  and  as  soob 
as  such  locations  are  made,  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  thereof  are 
hereby  ceded.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  parties,  that,  where  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  the  grants  be  surveyed  in  the  anciei^ 
French  manner,  bounding  not  less  than  six  arpens,  nor  more  than 
ten,  upon  the  river,  and  running  back  for  quantity;  and  that 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  such  grants  be  surveyed  in  any  man- 
ner the  President  may  direct  The  locations  for  Oshauguscoday- 
wayqua,  and  her  descendants,  shall  be  adjoining  the  lower  part 
of  the  military  reservation,  and  upon  the  head  of  Sugar  island. 
The  persons  to  whom  grants  are  made  shall  not  have  the  privilege 
of  conveying  the  same,  without  the  permission  of  the  PreM- 
dent. 


Amx.  V. — ^In  consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  Chippeways, 
and  of  the  sterile  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  unfit  for  cul- 
tiyation,  aid  almost  destitute  of  game,  and  as  a  proof  of  regard 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  is  agreed  that  an  annuity  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  in  money  or  goods,  as  the  President  may 
direct,  shall  be  paid  to  the  tribe,  at  the  Sault  St.  Mari6.  But 
this  annuity  shall  continue  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Art.  VI. — With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  Indian 
youths,  it  is  also  agreed,  that  an  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  an  establishment  for 
their  education,  to  be  located  upon  some  part  of  the  St.  Mary's 
river,  and  the  money  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
President;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  such  school,  a  section 
of  land  is  hereby  granted.  But  the  payment  of  the  one  thousand 
dollars  stipulated  for  in  this  article,  is  subject  to  the  limitation 
described  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  VII. — The  necessity  for  the  stipulations  in  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  this  treaty  could  be  fully  apparent,  only 
from  personal  observation  of  the  condition,  prospects  and  wishes 
of  the  Chippeways,  and  the  Commissioners  were  therefore  not 
specifically  instructed  upon  the  subjects  therein  referred  to;  but 
seeing  the  extreme  poverty  of  these  wretched  people,  finding 
them  almost  naked  and  starving,  and  ascertaining  that  many  per- 
ished during  the  last  winter,  from  hunger  and  cold^  they  were 
induced  to  insert  these  articles.  But  it  is  expressly  understood 
and  agreed,  that  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  articles,  or  either  of 
them,  may  be  rejected  by  the  President  and  Senate,  without  af- 
fecting the  validity  of  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty. 

Art.  VIII. — The  Chippeway  tribe  of  Indians  fully  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
disclaim  all  connexion  with  any  foreign  power,  solemnly  promis- 
ing to  reject  any  messages,  speeches,  or  councils,  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  communicate  in- 
formation thereof  to  the  proper  agent,  should  any  such  be  deli- 
vered or  sent  to  them. 

Art.  IX. — ^This  treaty,  after  the  same  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  obligatory 
on  the  contracting  parties. 
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Done  at  the  Fond  dn  Lac  of  Lake  Saperior,  in  tiie  territery 
of  Michigan,  the  day  and  year  above  written,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  ^he  fifty-first    <    • 

LEWIS  CASS, 
THOS:  L.  McKBNNET. 


St,  Mary^s. 
Shingauba-W'Ossin,. 
Shewaubeketoan, 
Wayishkee, 
Sheegud, 

IHvtr  St.  Croix* 
feeezhickee, 
Noden, 
I^agwunabee, 
Kaubemappa, 
Chaucopee, 
Jaubeance, 
Ultaawau, 
Myeengunsheensy 
Moasomonee, 
Muckuday  peenaas, 
Sheeweetaugun, 

La  Foiitte, 
Peezhickee, 
Keemeewun, 
Kanbuzoway, 
Wyauweenind, 
Peekwaukwotoansekay, 

Ottoway  Lake, 
Paybautnikoway, 

Lac  de  Flambeau^ 
Gitshee  WaubeeshaanS) 
Maytaukooseegay, 

Bainy  Lake. 
Aannhkumigishkunk, 

Sandy  Lake. 
Osaumemikee, 
Gitshee  Waymitteegoeast, 
Paashuninleely 


Wauzhuskokoki  x 

X    Nitumogaubowee^  x 

X    Wattap,  X 
x               Fond  du  Lae. 

X    Shingoop,  x 

Monetogeezisoans,  x 

X    Mongazid,  x 

X    Manetogeezhig,  x 

X    Ojauneemauson,  x 

X    Miskwautais,  x 

X    Naubunaygerzhig,  x 

X     Unnauwaubundaun,  x 

X    Pautaubay,  x 

X    Migeesee,  x 
X                Ontonagon. 

X    Waubishkeepeenaas,  x 

X    Tweeshtweeshkeeway,  x 

Moazonee,  x 

X    Gitshee  Migeezee^  x 

X    Mizhauquot,  x 
X                Ontonagon. 

X    Keeskeetowng,  x 

X     Peenaysee,  x 

Mautaugumee^  X 

X    Rweeweezaisish,  x 

VermiUon  Lake. 

X    Attickoans,  x 

X    Gyutsheeininee,  x 

Jaukway,  x 
X    Madwagkunageezhigwaab,  x 

Jattkogeezhigwaishkun^  x 

X    Neezhoday,  x 

X    Nundocheeais,  x 

X    Ogeeniaugeegid,  x 
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Aniieemeekees, 

X 

Pudttd, 

i 

Ontonagon. 

Naugdunosh, 

X 

Kauwaishkung, 

X 

Ozhttskuckoon, 

1 

Mautaugumee, 

X 

Waubogee, 

± 

Snake  River, 

Saubanosh, 

X 

Waymittesgoash, 

X 

Reewayden, 

X 

Iskquagwunaabee, 

X 

Gitsbeemeewiuineei 

X 

Meegwonaus, 

X 

Wjnunee, 

X 

Lac  du  Flambeau. 

Obumangeezhigt 

1 

Pamoo8saj» 

X 

Pajbou  mid  j^ee  wuDgy 

X 

Kundekund, 

X 

Mauge^auboa, 

X 

Oguhbajaunnhquotwaybee, 

X 

Pajbaumogeezlugy 

X 

Pajbaumausing, 

X 

Kaubemappa, 

• 

X 

KeeshkeemuD, 

X 

Wajmittegoazhuy 

X 

River  de  CorbeaUf 

Oujupenaasy 

X 

Maugugaubowie, 

X 

MadwayossiiL 

X 

In  presence  of— 

A.  Edwards,  Secretary  to  the  Commisaion* 

E.  BoARDMAN,  Captain  commanding  detachment. 

H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

T.  Pitcher,  Aasistanf  Surgeon, 

J.  B.  Kingsbury,  Lieut.  Zd  infantry. 

E.  A.  Brush. 

Daniel  Dinglet. 

A.  Morrison^ 

B.  Chapman. 
Henry  Connor* 
W.  A.  Levake. 
J.  O.  Lewis. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ARTICLE. 

As  the  Chippeways  who  committed  the  murder  upon  four  Amer- 
ican citizens,  in  June,  1824,  upon  the-  shores  of  Lake  Pepin,  are 
Aot  present  at  this  (*ouncil,  but  are  far  in  the  interior  of  the  coun* 
try,  so  that  they  cannot  be  apprehended  and  delivered  to  the  pro- 
per authority  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  summer;  and, 
as  the  <  ommissioners  have  been  specially  instructed  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  these  persons,  and  to  state  to  the  Chippeway 
tribe  the  eoiiiequeQce  of  sneering  such  a  flagiti»us  outngt  t»  go 
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tmpimishedy  it  is  agreed,  that  the  persons  guilty  of  the  beftre- 
mentioned  murder  shall  be  brought  in,  either  to  the  Sault  St.  Ma- 
116,  or  Green  Bay,  as  early  next  summer  as  practicable,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  proper  authority;  and  that,  in  the  mean  tiract 
all  further  measures  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  shall  be  suspended. 

LEWIS  CASS, 
THOS.  L.  MoKENNET. 
Representing  the  bands  to  whom  TGitshee  Meegeesee,his  x  mark, 
the  persons  guilty  of  the  mur-    Metaukoosegay,  his  x  mark.  J 
der  belong,  for  themselves  and  |  Ouskunzheema,  his  x  mark 
^    the  Chippeway  tribe.  (^Keenesteno,  his  x  mark. 

Witnesses^ 
A.  Edwards,  Secretary  to  the  Commisriaru 
E.  BoARDMAN,  Captain  commanding  detachmeni. 
H.  R.  SoHooLORAFT,  United  States  Indian  agents 
Henht  Connor,  Interpreter. 


SCHEDULE  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PRECEDING  TREATY. 

To  Oshauguscoday  wayqua,  wife  of  John  Johnson,  Esq.  to  each 
of  her  children,  and  to  each  of  her  grand-children,  one  section- 
To  Saugemauqua,  widow  of  thfe  late  John  Baptiste  Cadotte, 
and  to  her  children,  Louison,  Sophia,  Archangel^  Eldward  and 
Polly,  one  section  each. 

To  Keneesequa,  wife  of  Samuel  Ashman,  and  to  each  of  her 
children,  one  section. 

To  Teegaushau,  wife  of  Charles  H.  Oakesy  and  to  each  of  her 
children,  one  section. 

To  Thomas  Shaw,  son  of  Obimetunoqua,  and  to  his  wife  Maiy, 
being  also  of  Indian  descent,  each  one  section. 

To  Fanny  Levake,  daughter  of  Meeshwauqua,  and  to  each  of 
her  children,  one  section. 

Obayshaunoquotoqua,  wife  of  Francis  Goolay,  jr.  one  section. 

To  Omuckackeence,  wife  of  John  HoUiday,  and  to  each  of  her 
children,  one  section. 

To  Obimegeezhigoqua,  wife  of  Joseph  du  Chene,  jr.  and  to  each 
of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Monedoqua,  wife  of  Charles  Cloutier,  one  section. 

To  Susan  Yams,  daughter  of  OdaubitogeezhigoquSi  one  sedieD. 
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To  Henry  Sajer  and  John  Sayer,  sons  of  Obemau-nnoqiia,  each 
•ne  section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  John  Tanner,  being  of  Chippeway 
descent,  one  section. 

To  Wassidjeewunoqua,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  by  Georg;^' 
Johnston,  one  section. 

To  Michael  Cadotte«  sen'r,  son  of  Equawaice,  one  section. 

To  Equaysayway*  wife  of  Michael  Cadotte,  sen'r,  and  to  each 
ef  her  children  living  within  the  United  States,  one  section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  Charlotte  Warren,  widow  of  the 
late  Tnrman  A.  Warren,  one  section. 

To  Mary  Chapman,  daughter  of  Equameeg,  and  wife  of  Bela 
Chapman,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Sagonoshequa,  wife  of  John  H.  Fairbanks,  and  to  each  of 
her  children,  one  section. 

To  Shaughunomonee,  wife  of  William  Morrison,  and  to  each 
•f  her  children,  one  section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  the  late  Ingwaysuh,  wife  of  Joseph 
Cote,  one  section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  Angelique  Cote,  late  wife  of  Pierre 
Cote,  one  section. 

To  Pazhikwutoqua,  wife  of  William  Aitken,  and  to  each  of 
her  children,  one  section. 

To  Susan  Davenport,  grand-daughter  of  Misquabunoqua,  and 
wife  of  Ambrose  Davenport,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one 
section. 

To  Waubunequa,  wife  of  Augustin  Belanger,  and  to  each  of 
her  children,  one  section. 

To  Charlotte  Louisa  Morrison,  wife  of  Allan  Morrison,  and 
daughter  of  Manitowidjewung,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one 
section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  Eustace  Roussain,.by  Shauwunau- 
'bonoqua,  Wauwaussumoqua,  and  Payshaubunoqua,  one  section. 

To  Isabella  Dingley,  wife  of  Daniel  Dinglej,  and  daughter  of 
Pimegeezhigoqua,  and  to  eyh  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  George  Birkhead,  a  Chippeway  by  descent,  one  section. 

To  Susan  Connor,  wife  of  Thomas  Connor,  and  daughter  of 
Pim^;eeshigoqua,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  the  children  of  George  Ermatinger,  bein^  of  Shawnee  e3&- 
traction,  two  sections  collectively. 
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To  OesinahjeeQiioqiia,  wife  of  Michael  Cadotte,  jr«  and  to  eael^ 
of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Minedemoejah^  wife  of  Pierre  Davemay^  one  section. 

To  Ogeemaugeezhigoqua,  wife  of  Basil  Boileau,  one  sectioii. 

To  Wauneaussequa,  wife  of  Paul  Boileav,  one  section. 

To  Kaukaubesheequa,  wife  of  John  Baptiste  Corbeai,  one  sec- 
tion. 

To  John  Baptiste  da  Chene,son  of  Pim^izhigoqua,one  section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  Ugwudaushee,  by  the  late  Trama* 
A.  Warren,  one  section. 

To  William  Warren,  son  of  Lyman  M.  Warren,  and  Maiy 
Cadotte,  one  section. 

To  Antoine,  Joseph,  Louis,  Chalot,  and  Margaret  Charette, 
children  of  Equameeg,  one  section. 

To  the  children  of  Fran9ois  Boutcher,  by  Waussequa,  each  one 
section. 

To  Angelique  Brabent.  daughter  of  Waussegundum,  and  wifc 
•f  Alexis  Brabent,  one  section. 

To  Odishqua,  of  the  Sault  St.  Mari6,  a  Chippeway  of  unmixed 
blood,  one  section. 

To  Pamidjeewung,  of  the  Sault  St  Mari6,  a  Chippeway  rf  im- 
mixed  blood,  one  section. 

To  Waybossinoqua,  and  John  J.  Wayishkee,  children  of  Way- 
ishkee,  each  one  section.  LEWIS  CASS, 

THOS.  L.  MoKENNEY. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  John  Qtdncy  Adams^  Pre- 
sident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  having  seen  find  consider* 
ed  the  sud  treaty,  do,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tiie  Senate,  as  expressed  by  their  resolution  of  the  sixteenth  ulti- 
mo, accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  same,  together  with  the  Sup* 
plementary  Article  thereto,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  articles.     * 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  tiie  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  having  signed  the  same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  Ibis  second  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

(l.  s.)    twenty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  fifty-first        JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 
By  iiie  President, 

H.  Clat,  Secretary  of  State. 


VOCABULARY 


or  TBX 


ALGIC,  OR  CHIPPEWAT  LANGUAGE. 


God,  •    •    . 

w9  spirit,  • 
Bad  spirit  f 
Worship,  . 

tkremony^ . 


'MitiatioHj 


r  Gichee  Monedo.  s.a.     Great  Spirit. 
^  Geez'ha  Monedo.  s.a.     Merciful  Spirit» 
.  Mon'edo.  s.a. 

Mach6e  Monedo.  s.a, 
•  Annahmeadwin.  sA.    P]:ajer.    Noon  indicated 
b  J  win* 
Meetaj'weewin.    s.    Noun  indicated  by  toin. 
This  term  is  in  direct  allusion  to  the  cere* 
monies  of  the  ^^grand  medicine."    Other  in- 
stitutions have  other  names  to  express  **c«re- 
mony .**     I  know  not  that  there  is  any  gene- 
ric  term,  although  such  may  exist,  and  I  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact. 
Ozhe^waywin.    s.      Noun  indicated  by  win. 
This  word  is  derived  from  the  animate  verb, 
ozhucu,  to  initiate,  to  make. 
.  Pugedinegay'win.  s.     From  the  animate  verb, 
pugedifwun. 
Monedowun'.  s.u 
.  Ainnahmeatituming.  c.p.     That  which  is  pray- 
ed  to.    From  the  animate  verb»  annahimtau,^ 
to  pray. 
Maaktidayweekoon'ya.  o.p*  The  man  in  black. 
.  Jossakeed'.  s.a.    Noun  indicated  by  ud. 
Ojeechatigomau.  e.p.s.cu    Shade,  or  shadow  of 
man. 
Country  ofsotUsy  Je6byug  aindahnukee-^waud.     Land  of  ghosts. 

This  is,  in  the  Indian,  a  septence  of  two 
words.  And  the  phrase  is  changed  from 
shade  to  ghost-^ti  change  which  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Chippeway  idiom,  and  sl. 
proof  that  these  words  are  synonymous. 


Saerificd^  s,  • 

t 

Sacred  thing. 
Idol,   •     .     • 


Priest,  . 
Conjuror, 
Soul,     • 
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A  white  moHf 


Womanj  « 
Meriy     •    . 
fFamerij  . 
Boyj     •     . 
Oirly  .     . 

ChUdi  .     • 
Father,    . 


Man,  (homo,)    .  Inin'e.  s.a. 

An  Indian,     .     Unishinadba,  s.a. 

Wayweewukwon'idjig.  c.j».     Those  who  wear 

hats.     This  is  the  more  common  expression. 

Thej  also  say,  WjauUshkizzid  inin'e,  lit^- 

allj.  white  man. 
Same  as  man,  (homo.) 
E'qua,  ^.o. 

Inin'ewug.  s.p.  Plural  indicated  by  wug. 
£qu4wug.  8.p.  Plural  like  the  preceding. 
Kwe6wezais.  s.a. 

Equazais'.  «.a.    Diminutive  form  of  the  noun, 
.  woman. 
Abben6chee«  s,a* 
Oaoas'emau.  s.cu     This  word  is  seldom  heard 

in  this  elementary  form;  being  constantly 

used  under  the  complex  modification  of  the 
'  pronominal  affixes.     Thus,  ndsa^  my  father; 

kose,  thy  father;  oaum,  his,  or  her  father,  &c. 
Ogeemo!.    a.cu      This,  like  the  preceding,  is 

seldom  used,  except  in  its  pronominal  forms. 
Omeshomiss'emau.  <.a.     Governed  by  the  pre- 
ceding rule. 
Oaokomiss'emau.  8,a 
Onaubaim'emau.  9.  a. 
We^weemau.  ».a. 
Ogwiss'emau.  s.o. 
Mudjeekeewis'.  s.ct, 
Odaun'emau.  a.  a. 
Osy^emau.  b.  (eldest.) 
Osyiemaug.  a.p. 

ug.  Epicene, 
Brother^ 8  eon,      Oningwuniss'emau.  a.  a. 

Odozhemiss'emau.  8.€U 
Oozh'ishayemau.  e.Of 

ther's  side.) 
^unt,       •    .     •  Oazheegwoos'emau.  e.€U 

side.) 
Cousin,      •     .     A\  eenemooshiemau.  e.a.      ib.    This  word  is 

restricted  in  its  use,  or  application  to  males. 


Mother, 
(Grandfather . 

Grandmother, 
Husband, 

Wife,     .    . 
Son,    . 
Eldest  son. 
Daughter, 
Brother,    < 
Brothers, 


.    . 


Sister^s  son. 
Uncle,    .    . 


ib. 

ih. 

ib. 

ib, 

ib. 

ib.  Epicene. 

ib.  Plural  made  by 

ib. 
ib. 
ib.    (By  the   mo- 

ib.  (By  the  father'^ 
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The  corresponding  word^  for  females,  is  li- 
mited bj  an  analogous  rule. 

Sdationf  ,    «    .  Ainowa/mind.  «.a.    Modified,  in  its  use,  bj 

the  pronominal  affixes.    Ep. 

JdaUf     .    .    .    Fauba.  a.an, 

Fandt,    «    ,    .  N6zha.  cuan. 


HsADt      . 

Hair  J  . 
JPoce, 


JBcard, 

No9triU^ 

£ye8^  . 
,Eye4id$^ 


.    «    • 


Jdwthy  , 
Tongue^  . 
Teeih,    .    . 
Eat^    m 

Forthtady 
Cheek9y  .    « 
Neckj  .    . 
7%r(Hrf,      . 
Jiftny    •     • 
Handf    •    . 
Hands^     . 
Itight'handf 
Left-kandt 
FiUgerSt     . 
Nmlsy  .    . 
fodfy,    .    . 
Shofdder^. 
Sacki     .    . 
Je%,  .    . 
^Ibotv^  •    . 
62 


Oshtegwon^  s.i, 
.  Weenis'is.  «.i.     Hair  of  the  head  only. 

Oashkeez'nhig.   s.L     Countenance  or  look  of 
the  face:  ongezicht,  G. 
.  Meeshedo'naugun.  8*i. 

Ojaush'.  s.i. 
.  Odainegoom'emaug.  8.p.  Plural  made  by  ti^.  s.i. 

Oashkeenz^ig.  ^.t. 
•  Oashkeenzliigoan.  8pp,  Plural  made  by  oan.  8,u 

Meeshaubewinaun'^n.     Eye-lashes,  and  also^ 
eye^lids.     The  plural  is  made  by  tm.  s.u 
.  Omaumaug'.  3.p.    Plural  made  by  ug,  a.i. 

Odoan'.  s.i. 
.  Oday^nunieu.  a.i. 

Weebidum.  s.p.    Plural  made  by  tm.  «.t. 
.  Otowug'.  s.i. 

€Howugun^  8.p.    Plural  made  by  tm.  «.t« 
.  Ocutig'.  s.i 

Onoowyun^  8.p,    Plural  made  by  tm.  «.|. 
.  Ocquay'gun.  8.L 

Ogoondushquy'.  s.u 
.  Onik'.  s.L 

Onindj'.  s.t. 
.  Onindjeen^  8.p.    Plural  made  by  een.  #.i 

Ogitchinindj.  cp,    s.i, 
.  OnumunMjinindj.  cp.    s.i. 

OninMjeegunun.  s.L 
.  Oash^kuna^eeg.  8.p.    Plural  made  by  eeg.  s.a> 

Weeowemau.  s,    Neeow^  my  body,  &c.  s.n. 
.  Odine^gunemau.  e.i, 

Opik'wun.  S.L 
.  Omissud'.  s.i, 

Odoa8kwun^  m. 
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Eheef 

FeeU 
Skin, 
Flesh, 
Bone, 
Heart, 
Blood, 
Mlk,     . 
A  wotmd, 
A  scalp. 

Nation, 


•    •     • 


.  Ogidig'.  sA, 

Ozidun'.  s.p.    Plural  made  by  tin.  9.t. 
.  Ozhuguhi'.  sA. 

V\  eeOs'.  «.n. 
.  Ocun'.  ».«. 

Odaih^  sA. 
.  Miskwe6.  sA, 

Totoashatibo.  s.  cp.    Breast  liquor. '>.n. 

Weenikwy'.  sA. 


Tribe,    . 
Clem,    . 
Country, 


'ee,  s.t* 


.    .  Azhewiz'oyauiig.  s.  c.p.     (ex,)  pron.  *our*  in- 
cluded. 
.    .    Ing6da,  s,  c»p,  s*n. 
.  T6teni.  ^.t. 

Tariiory,      .  5 

^^-     -JodaAuh.*.*. 

Council,  s,    .    .  KeegedodauMing.  Kugequawin.  v.  To  counsel. 

CouncU'place,  .    Ainduzheke^doong'.  cp. 

Speaker,   .    .    .  Kaugeedood'.  s.cu    Noun  indicated  by  cod. 

A  speech,    .    ;    Keegedowin^  sA. 

Xing,  ....  Ko^sanaun.  s.a.    Our  father. 

Chief,     .    .     .    Cygeemau.  s.a. 

Hereditary  chief,  There  is  no  difference  in  tiie  term  applied  to  an 

elective,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  here- 
ditary chief. 

*  >  The  heir  called  Mudjeekeewis.  «.a. 

swcessor,      i 

Warrior,     .    .    Oashkunzhe6nema.  cp.  s.a. 

Hunter,    .    .    .  Kauossaid^  s,a. 

Confederacy, 


Treaty,  .    .    .  Muzziny'egun.  sA.    Hie  paper  upon  which  the 

treaty  stipulations  are  written. 
Waydokaugadgig.  s.p.    Plural  made  by  tg.  s.a, 
.  Need^jee.  s.    Noun  masculine,  and  confined,  in 
its  use,  to  males. 
JFHeiub,     .    .    Ned^ee  keewa/edoog. 


Allies,    .    .    . 
Friend,     .    . 
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Mmmgir, 
Belt, 
Peace, 
Enemy, . 
Enemies, . 


•    •    • 


PizooD'.  8.i. 


y 


^quarrel. 
War,   .    . 


.    Naudowaj'see.  a.  a.  ^ 

.    .  Naudowa/seewug.  s.p.    Plural  made  by  wug. 
8.  a, 
.    KeecaunMewin.    a.    Noun  denoted  by  win. 
.    .  Nundc/buning.  «.n. 
Battle^  a  fight.    Megau'dewin,  ».n.    Noun  denoted  by  mn. 
Victory,     .    ■,    %ckinau'gauig.  «.n. 
Adrfeat, 

Prisoner,    ,    .    Apaunin'e.  «.a. 
Death  song,  .    .  Nugamoon'. 
^{bption. 


A  spy,      . 
A  feast, 
A  dance,  . 
Murderer,  . 
Avenger, 

IJousE,  .    . 
Houses,     . 
Hut,  . 
Door,  .     . 
Fire-place,  . 

Threshhold. 
Court-yard, 
Garden, 
Field,  . 
Meadow, 
A  hoe, 
A  plough, 

A  harrotd, 

A  yoke. 
A  cart. 
Kettle,    , 
Tub,    .    . 


•  Caumauchegaid^  s.a, 
Weecoon'dewin.  s.n, 

.  Neemewin'.  «.n. 
Cauminuzhewaid'.  s.a. 


Wack/egun.  sA. 
.  Wacky'egunun,  s.p.    Plural  made  by  tin.  sA, 

Weeg^awam.  sA. 
.  Ishquandaim^  «.t. 

Podahwou'gun.  sA, 


•    •    , 


•    • 


Gittegaun'.  s.i, 
ib. 

Mus'coday.  sA, 

PemidjV^ugaukdout  cp.    Cross-axe.  sA, 

Tauskeekumebid'jegun.   cp.    Instrument  that 
fl]Jit8  up  the  earth.  sA. 

Penauquonijegun.   c.p,   s,i.     Combing  instru- 
ment 

Odau^un.  s,a,  • 

Akeek'.  8,a, 
Muckuc^  s,i. 


4B2 


Afpwmx. 


Jin  arroWf 
A  bowj 
dtib^ 
Hatcheti 
Kn^e^    . 
Pipe^    . 
Canoe^    . 
Boaf^    . 
Ship^ 

A  p'tddlty 
Oavy  .     . 
Net,     . 
Fishing  hooky 
SnarCj 
Trap,      . 


Earthen  toart^     Wau1>^im  onaugfunnn.    EarQieii  difihes.  f.i. 
ArrowBy    •    .    .  Assowaun'on.  «.p.    Plural  made  bj  tm.  9.u 

As8owaun^  a.u 
.  Mittigwaul/.  c.p.  ^.o. 

Pugamaugun.  «.t. 
.  Waugauk'wut  «,f. 
Mo'komaun.  «.t. 
.  Opwau'gun.  s.a. 
Cheeroaun^  sA, 

.  Mitttgi^ocheeroauii.  «•  cp.  Wooden  canoe.  $.i. 
Nau'bequon.  <.i. 
.  Abwe6.  8.L 

UzhaibVeeon.  a.  a. 
.  Assub'.  3.  a. 

Megiscun^  «.t. 
.  Nugwau'gun.  sA, 
DuB'onaugun.  sA, 
Indian  shoeSf     .  Muckazin^  8A» 
Coaty      .    .    .    Bubeencekowau'gun.  sA. 
Blanket,    .    . 


.  Waub'ewyon.  sA 

.  Wacky'egun.  *.{. 
Jeebaygumi^.  sA. 


Apo8t, 

Afortj      .    . 

A  grave^ 

parched  com. 

Soiled  cam*^ 

Meal. 

Bready   .    .    .    Puckwaj^hegnn.  e.a, 

^jptn^u(m«fijtior,l8hcodaMrauW  c.p.    Fire-liquor.  «.k 

Wine^  ....  Shominau'bo.  cp.    Grape  liquor.  9A. 

Victuah^     ,    .    Me/im.  e.u 

8kt»     ....  Oe^zhig.  8 A, 

SuHj       .    '    •    Ge6zi8.  8,  a. 

Moon,       .    .    .  Tib'ic  ge^zis.    Night  sun.  s.a. 

Roy  of  light, 

Eclipecy    .    .    .  Ge^zis  ne6bo.    Dead  moon,  &c«  8.$k, 

Dayy      .    .    .    Geezhigud'.  eA.  ^ 

tfightj      .    .    .  Tib'icud.  e.i. 

Light,    .    .    .    Wass'ayau.  *.i. 

JDarkneee,     .    •  Gush'keewau,  9.t. 


«       t 


•         • 


•        «        • 


North  star. 
Norths      . 

Souths    ' 
Eoitj   . 

Wtitj 

Mormngj 
No<m^     ,    , 
Everdngj 
Winter^  .    . 
Springs    •    • 
Summer^    . 
Jiutumn^  . 
Year^      .    • 
Afonthj 
JHr^   .  *.    . 
Wind^  .    . 
Whirlwind^ 
JStorm^ 
JAghtningj 
Thunder^ 
JUdnf ,    .    ' 
Snow  J  .    • 
Hail, 
Bambau), 
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Anung^.  s.a. 
.  Anungoag^.  «.a.    Plural 

.  Keewa/denoong.  «.n. 

OsKaw'anoong.  s.n. 
.  Waub'unoong.  s.n. 

Catt1>eunoong.  s.n. 
.  Ke^ezhaib'. 

Nau'wuckway.  c/>.  s.n. 
.  Oonaugooshih.  c.p.  s.n. 

Peeboan'.  sA. 
.  SeegwuIl^  s.i. 

Neebin'.  s.i. 
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.  Tahgwau'gee.  s.i. 

Peeboan'.  s.i.   Years  arc  computed  by  winters. 
.  Gk^zis.  s.a.    Months  are  computed  by  moons. 

Nowoi'yau.  s.i. 
.  No'den.  sA. 

Waysayun.  s.i, 
.  Rootau'megoot  s.n. 

Waywass'imo.  s.  Wngti/!ar— animate^ 
.  Anneme6kee.  s.a.    ib. 

Kimewun'.  s.n. 
.  Koan'.  s^a. 

Sasaa'gua,  s.i. 
.  Nagwau'gunayauV.  cp.    The  snare  string.*  s.i. 
Jlurora  bortalisj  Jee'byug  neemeid'dewaud.   Dancing  spirits,  c^. 
MUky  waj/f     .    Jeeby'emickun'nah.  c.p.     Path  of  the  ghosts. 


•     • 


9  This  name  ii  ooDoected  with  a  tale,  lUustratiDg  the  origiii  of  the  raia* 
how,  according  to  Indian  mythology. 


^ 


REFEKBNCES. 

s.  a.  SubstantiTe  miimaU*    «.  i.  SubstantiTe  ttwrntmrte. 
«b  n.  SubstantiTe  neiUer.    i.  e.  Ept^ene. 
f.  SubstantiTe,  whose  gender  has  not  bean  determined, 
e.  p.  Compound  phrase.    <.  p.  SubstantiTe  jiiiiral. 
«.  am.  AdjectiTe  animate. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  proposed  system  has  been  followed,  with  the  following  deTiations. 
ott.  To  express  the  broad  sound  of  a,  as  in  fall,  law,  &c.  and  the  sound  of 

ott,  in  auction,  Slc, 
oa.  To  express  the  sound  of  o,  in  note,  and  oa,  in  groan,  lie. 

WhereTer  the  Towels  a,  and  e,  are  duplicated,  it  is,  of  eOurfte,  to  expresi 
their  long  sounds.  The  letter  n,  thus  marked  fi,  is  intended  to  conrey  a  pe» 
euliar  nasal  sound,  slightly  uttered,  but  stdl  necesiary  to  identify  the  proao^ 
elation*  WhereTer  the  letter  c,  is  tised,  although  it  is  seldom  used,  it  is  io- 
tended  to  express  the  hard  sound  of  this  letter,  as  heard  in  cane,  cut,  &c. 
and  is  perfectly  identical  with  the  sound  of  k.  Prom  this  obserration  must 
be  excepted  those  cases  in  which  the  combination  of  eft,  is  employed  instead 
of  t$h. 


^    '^ 


